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aud  otiier  MUt^e^,  to  the  true  Meaning  of  Scnptore  iu 
the  Law  and  Gaapel  oompared.  Wherein  also  are  set 
down  tha  tiad  Coiisequeocea  of  abolishiag,  or  coailemning 
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Tktsacborhom  :  Expositions  upon  the  Four  chief  Places  in 
Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage,  or  Nullities  in  Marri- 
age. Whereln"the  Doi^trineand  Discipline  of  DiYorce,"  as 
was  lately  published,  is  confirmed  by  Elxplanation  of  Bcrip- 
ture;  by  Testimony  of  ancient  Fathers  ;  of  Civil  Laws  in 
the  Primitive  Church  ;  of  famousest  HeforiQed  Divines; 
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OF  TITHES,  CHDBCH  FEES,  AND  CHTJRCH-EEVENOES  ; 
WHBTIIKBASTMADrraNAHOBOF  MINISTERS  CAN  BE  8ETTLKD  BYLAW 


Few  readers  would  ptrbapa  expecl  the  rare  display  of  learning  and  logic 
which  [hey  will  And  in  ihis  (realise.  Liieraturc  id  Millon's  days  diifered 
Tery  much  in  chnracler  from  ilie  literalura  of  our  own.  Authors  would 
then  seem  id  have  though!  It  necessary  to  glance  at  least  over  nil  knowledge, 
■nd  to  he  deeply  icnied  in  the  particular  subject  of  which  they  undeilook  to 
write;  and  the  taste  of  the  jiertod  ol^cn  forced  them  upon  investigations 
which  we  now  look  upon  Bi  peculiarly  arid  and  unproliuihlEt.  However, 
that  which  relates  to  the  wealth  of  the  church  and  the  payment  of  (he 
elergy  ha*  still  on  interest  for  us  all ;  for  which  reasOD  :r  may  be  expected 
Uiat  thia  able  and  eloquent  work  will  command  aamt  allenlioD  Irom  oar 
conlemporBries.  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  in  hia  ■' rrattalodillematerie  Beneficiarie," 
had  gone  over  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  same  Riound,  and  put  forward  views  a 
little  less  unpopular  in  Italy.  Aliltoncaied  as  little  ai  the  Venetian  monk 
how  his  DofiDtis  mi);ht  be  received  by  the  public,  provided  they  enerciaed 
the  proper  degree  of  influence  over  those  who,  as  lawipvers,  had  to  detflrminc 
upon  the  matter  under  con^ideraiion.  Selden  had  long  before  given  great 
oSbKC  to  the  clergy,  by  hi^  "History  of  Titlies;"  so  that  illilton,  wbnse 
views  were  still  more  extreme,  could  expect  nothing  hui  the  roughest  treat- 
ment; and  he  may  beaaid  to  have  met  with  it  ever  since  :  for  his  prose  works 
■re  only  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  ceniurief,  b^inning  lo  shake  ofF  the  load 
of  obltiquy  under  which  they  have  been  undeaervedly  buried.  That  they 
will  aycn  yet  have  fuU  justice  done  Ibem,  the  taste  of  the  present  aga  forbid* 
me  to  hope,  though  we  are  happily  delivered  &om  many  of  those  prejudices, 
which,  in  the  long  interval  between  him  and  us,  have  contributed  to  keep 
lh«m  in  obscurity.  Dr.  Symmons,  with  great  candour  and  liberality, 
observes,  "  To  the  politician  who  conlemplales  in  this  country  the  advantages 
of  a  church  establishtnent,  and  sees  its  union  with  the  most  perfect  toleration ; 
or  to  the  pbilosapher  who  discovers  in  the  weaknfos  of  human  nature  the 
necessity  of  present  motives  to  awaken  eseriion  and  fo  stimulate  altentioni 
the  plm  recommended  by  our  author  would  appear  to  be  visionary  or 
panicious  i  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it,  if  its  praelicability 
aod  its  inoflet^ive  tmnsequence  were  not  ineontrovertibly  establisbcd  by  the 
testimony  of  America.  From  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  small  interruption  of 
Canada,  to  the  lil  iiaiisippi,  ibis  immense  continent  behulds  the  religion  of 
Jems,  unconnected  with  the  patronage  of  government,  subsisting  in  indepen< 
■lent,  yet  frieu'illy' communitita,  bteaihing  that  universal  charily  which  consti- 
tutes its  vital  spirit,  and  offering,  with  its  distinct  yet  blending  tones,  OM 
*«Iid  oogibinBlioti  of  baimony  to  the  eat  of  itn  HesveDl]'  Fatlier." 
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I 

^^^■'OwiNQ  to  your  protection,  supreme  senate !  this  liberty  oi 
11  writing,  which  I  have  used  these  eighteen  years  on  all  occa- 

sions to  assert  the  just  rights  and  freedoms  both  of  church 
I  and  state,  and  so  far  approved,  as  to  have  been  trusted  with 

'  the  representment  and  defence  of  your  actions  to  allChriBten- 

I  dom  a^inst  an  adversary  of  no  mean  repute ;  to  whom  should 

\  I  address  what  I  still  publish  on  the  same  aro^ument,  but  to 

1  you,  whose  magnimimous  councils  first  opened  and  unbound 

the  age  from  a  double  bondage  under  prelatical  and  regal  ty- 
ranny ;  above  our  own  hopes  heartening  us  to  look  up  at  last, 
like  men  and  Christians,  from  the  slavish  dejection,  wherein 
from  father  to  son  we  were  bred  up  and  taught ;  and  thereby 
deserving  of  these  nations,  if  they  oe  not  barbarously  ingrate- 
ful,  to  be  acknowledged,  next  under  God,  the  authors  and 
best  patrons  of  religious  and  civil  libertj',  that  ever  these 
islands  brought  forth  ?  The  care  and  tuition  of  whose  peace 
and  safety,  afier  a  short  but  scandalous  night  of  interruption, 
ia  now  again,  by  a  new  dawning  of  God's  miraculous  provi- 
dence among  us,  revolved  U]ton  your  shoulders.  And  to 
whom  more  appertain  these  considerations,  which  I  propound, 
than  to  yourselves,  and  the  debate  before  you,  though  I  trust 
of  no  difficulty,  yet  at  present'of  great  expectation,  not  whe- 
ther ye  will  gratify,  were  it  no  more  than  so,  but  whether  ye 
will  hearken  to  the  just  petition  of  many  thousands  best 
affected  both  to  relicion  and  to  this  your  return,  or  whether 
ye  will  satisfy,  which  you  never  can,  the  covetous  pretences 
untl  demantts  of  insatinble  hirelings,  whose  disanection  ye 
well  know  both  to  yourselves  and  your  resolutions?  That  I, 
tbougii  among  many  others  in  this  common  concernment,  in- 
terpose to  your  deliberations  what  my  thoughts  also  are  ;  your 
own  judgment  and  the  success  thereof  hath  given  me  the  con- 
fidence :  which  requests  but  this,  that  if  I  have  prosperously, 
God  so  favouring  me,  defended  the  public  cauae  of  this  com- 
ealih  to  foi«igners,  ye  would  not  think  the  reason  and 
■,  whereon  ye  trusted  once  (and  repent  not)  your  whole 
"'  D  to  the  world,  either  grown  lees  by  more  maturity 
er  study,  or  less  available  in  English  than  in  another 
but  that  if  it  sufficed  some  years  past  to  coavioce 
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and  satjsry  the  unengaged  of  other  nations  in  tlie  Justice  of 
rour  doingti,  iboiigh  then  held  paradoxal,  it  maj  as  well  suffice 
DOW  against  weaker  opposition  in  mutters,  except  here  in 
England  with  a  apirituaUty  of  men  devoteil  to  their  temporal 
gain,  of  no  controTersy  else  among  proteslants.  Neither  do 
I  douht,  seeing  daily  the  acceptance  n'hich  they  find  who  in 
their  petitions  venture  to  bring  advice  also,  and  new  models  of 
a  commonwealth,  bat  that  you  will  interpret  it  much  more  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  offer  what  his  conscience  persuades  him 
may  be  of  moment  to  the  freedom  and  belter  constituting  of 
the  church  :  since  it  is  a  deed  of  highest  charity  to  help  un- 
deodve  the  people,  and  a  work  wonhtest  your  authority,  in 
all  things  else  authors,  assertors,  and  now  recoverers  of  our 
Jiberty,  to  deliver  us,  the  only  people  of  all  protestanis  left 
Btill  undelivered,  from  the  oppressions  ofaaimonious  deci- 
mating cler^,  who  shame  not,  agamst  the  judgment  and  prac- 
tice of  all  other  churches  reformed,  to  maintain,  though  very 
weakly,  their  popish  and  oft  refuted  positions* ;  not  in  a  point 
of  conscience  wherein  they  might  he  blameless,  but  in  a  point 
of  covelousness  ani!  unjust  claim  to  other  men's  goods  ;  a  con- 
tention foul  and  odious  in  any  man,  but  most  of  all  in  minis- 
ten  of  the  gospel,  in  whom  contention,  though  for  their  own 
right,  scarce  is  allowable.  Till  which  grievances  be  removed, 
ttnd  religion  set  free  from  the  monopoly  of  hirelings,  I  dare 
affirm  that  no  model  whatsoever  of  a  commonwealth  will  prove 
successful  or  undisturbed  ;  and  so  persuaded,  implore  divine 
awistance  on  your  pious  counsels  and  proceedings  lo  unani- 
mity in  tliis  and  all  other  truth. 

JoHK  Milton. 


CONSIDERATIONS.  &:c. 

Trr  former  treatise,  which  leads  in  this,  b^an  vHlh  twalliinf** 
ever  found  worMn^  mucli  mischief  to  religion,  force  on  the  one 
ridgrestraiiiiiig,  and  hire. on  the  other  side  corrupting,  the  tea- 
eherstliweof,  Thelaiterof  iheaeis  by  much  the  more  dauger- 
ODB :  for  luulfiT-iorce,  though  no  thanks  to  the  forcers,  true 
leligipn  ofttitnes  best  thrives  and  flourishes;  but  the  corruption 
■''  '  most  commonly  the  effect  of  hire,  is  the  very  tjane 
rho  are  ao  corrupted.     Of  force  not  to  be 
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uied  in  matters  of  reUgion,  I  ha.re  a.  ready  spoken ;  and  so 
stated  matters  of  conscience  and  religion  in  laith  and  divine 
worship,  and  so  severed  them  from  blasphemy  and  heresy,  the 
one  being  such  properly  as  is  despiteful,  tlte  other  such  as 
Blanda  not  to  tlie  rule  of  scripture,  and  ao  both  of  them  not 
matters  of  religion,  but  rather  against  it,  that  to  them  who 
will  yet  use  force,  thU  only  choice  can  be  left,  whether  they 
will  force  them  to  believe,  to  whom  it  is  not  given  from  above, 
being  not  forced  thereto  by  any  principle  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  now  the  only  dispensation  of  God  to  all  men;  or  whether 
being  protestants,  they  will  punish  in  those  things  wherein 
the  protestant  religion  denies  them  lo  be  judges,  either  in 
themselves  infallible,  or  to  the  consciences  of  other  men ;  or 
whether,  lastly,  they  think  tit  to  punish  error,  supposing  they 
t»,n  be  infallible  that  it  is  so,  being  not  wilful  but  oouscien- 
and,  according  to  the  best  hght  of  him  who  errs, 
led  on  aciipture :  which  kind  of  error  all  men  rehgious, 
or  but  only  reasonable,  have  thought  worthier  of  pardon,  and 
the  growth  thereof  to  be  prevented  by  spiritual  means  and 
church  discipUne,  not  by  civil  laws  and  outward  force,  since 
it  is  God  only  who  gives  as  well  to  believe  aright,  as  to  be- 
lieve at  all !  and  by  those  means,  which  he  ordained  suffici- 
ently in  his  church  to  the  full  execution  of  bis  divine  puTpose 
in  the  gospeL  It  remains  now  to  speak  of  hire,  the  otner  evil 
to  mischievous  in  religion :  whereof  I  promised  then  to  speak 
farther,  when  I  should  find  God  disposing  me,  and  opportu- 
nity inviting.  Opportunity  I  find  now  inviting;  and  appre- 
hend therein  the  concurience  of  God  disposing ;  since  the 
maialeUMceof_churdi  ministers,  a  thing  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  magistrate,  and  yet  with  such  impoitunity  called 
_  for,  and  expected  from  him,  is  at  present  under  public  debate. 
Wherein  lest  anything  may  happen  to  be  determined  and  es- 
tablished prejudicial  to  the  right  and  freedom  of  the  church, 
or  advantageous  to  such  as  may  be  found  hirelings  therein,  it 
will  be  riow  most  seasonable,  and  jn  these  matters,  wherein 
everj'  Christian  hath  his  free  suffrage,  no  way  misbecoming 
Chnstian  meekneaa  to  offer  freely,  without  disparagement  to 
the  wisesi,  such  advice  as  God  shall  inchne  him  and  enable 
bim  lo  propound  :  since  heretofore  in  commonwealths  of  moat 
fame  for  government,  civil  laws  were  not  established  till  they 
had  been  drst  for  certain  days  published  to  the  view  of  ^i 
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,  that  whofio  pkased  might  speak  freely  bis  opinion 
thereof,  and  give  in  liis  exceptions,  ere  tbe  law  could  pass  Co 
ft  full  establishment.  And  where  ought  this  equity  to  have 
more  place,  than  in  the  liberty  which  is  inseparable  from 
Christian  rehgion?  This,  I  am  not  ignorant,  will  be  a  work 
unpleasing  to  some :  but  what  truth  Is  not  hateful  to  some  or 
other,  as  this,  in  likelihooU,  will  be  to  none  but  hirelings. 
And  if  there  be  among  tbem  who  hold  it  their  duty  to  sp^Jc 
impartial  truth,  as  the  work  of  their  ministry,  though  Qot 
performed  without  money,  let  them  not  envy  others  vrho  think 
the  same  no  less  iheirduty  by  thegeneral  office  of  Christianity, 
to  speak  truth,  as  in  all  reason  may  be  thought,  more  impar- 
tiallv  and  unauspectedly  without  money, 

dire  of  itself  is  neither  a  thing  unlawful,  nor  a  word  of  any 
evil  note,  sitrnilying  no  more  ihati  a  due  recompence  or  re- 
ward; as  when  our  Saviour  saith, '*  The  labourer  ia  worthy 
of  his  hire."  That  which  makes  it  so  dangerous  in  the  church, 
and  properly  makes  the  hireling,  a.  word  always  of  evil  signi- 
ficatton,  is  either  the  escess  inereof,  or  the  undue  manner 
of  giving  and  taking  it.  What  harm  the  excess  thereof 
brought  to  the  church,  perhaps  was  not  found  hy  experience 
till  the  days  of  Constantine ;  who  out  of  his  zeal  thinking  he 
coald  be  never  too  hherailly  a  nnrsing  father  of  the  church, 
might  he  not  unfitly  said  to  have  either  overlaid  it  or  choked 
it  in  the  nursing.  Which  was  foretold,  as  ia  recorded  in 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  by  a  voice  heard  from  heaven,  on 
the  very  day  that  those  great  donations  and  church  reve- 
nues were  tciven,  crying  aloud,  "  This  day  is  poison  poured 
into  the  church."  Which  the  event  soon  after  verified,  aa 
appears  by  another  no  leas  ancient  observation,  "  That  reli- 
g^ion  brought  forth  wealth,  and  the  daugbtei  devoured  the 
mother."  But  long  ere  wealth  earn e  into  th;  church,  so  soon 
aa  any  gain  appeared  in  religion,  hirelings  were  apparent ; 
drawn  in  long  before  by  the  very  scent  tliereof.  Judaa  there- 
fore, the  first  liireling,  for  want  of  present  hire  answerable  to 
his  coveting,  from  the  small  number  or  the  meanness  of  sucli  as 
then  were  the  religious,  sold  the  religion  itself  with  the  founder 
thereof,  his  master.  Simon  Magus  the  next,  in  hope  only 
that  preaching  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  would  prove 
gainful,  offered  beforehand  a  sum  of  money  to  obuiin  them. 
"  lllong  after,  as  the  apostle  foretold,  hirelings  like  wolvet 
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mme  in  by  herds  :  Actsxx.  29,  "  For  T  know  this,  that  after 
my  departing  shall  grievoue  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not 
sparing  the  flock."  Tit.  i,  11,  "  Teachiti*  things  which  they 
ought  noi,  for  filthy  lucre's  Bake."  2  Pet.  ii.  3,  "  And  through 
covetoueness  sljall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchandise 
of  you."  Yet  they  taught  not  false  doctrine  only,  but  seem- 
ing piety :  1  Tim.  ti.  6,  "  Supposing  ihat  gain  is  godUness." 
Neither  came  they  inof  themselvee  only,  hut  invited  ofUimes 
by  a  corrupt  audience :  2  Tim.  iv.  4,  "  For  the  time  will 
cotne,  when  they  wiU  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but  after 
their  own  lusts  thej'  will  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears ;"  and  they  on  the  other  side,  as  &at  heaping  to 
themselves  disciples,  Acts  xx.  30,  doubtle^  had  as  itching 
palms  ;  2  Pel.  u,  15,  "  Following  the  way  of  Balaam,  the 
son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteoiiBnesB." 
Jude  11,  "  They  ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for 
reward."  Thus  we  see,  that  not  only  the  excess  of  hhe  in 
wealthiest  times,  hut  also  the  undue  and  vicious  taking  or 
giving  it,  though  but  small  or  mean,  as  in  the  primitive  times, 
gave  to  birelinga  occasion,  though  not  intended,  yet  sufficient 
10  creep  at  firet  into  the  church.  Which  argues  also  the 
difficulty,  or  rather  the  im possibility,  to  remove  them  quite, 
unless  every  minister  were,  as  St.  Paul,  contented  to  preach 
gratis  ;  but  few  such  are  to  be  found.  As  therefore  we  can- 
not justly  take  away  all  hire  in  the  church,  because  we  can- 
not otherwise  quite  remove  all  hireling,  so  are  we  not,  for 
the  imposubility  of  removing  ihem  all,  to  use  therefore  no 
endeavour  that  fewest  may  come  in  5  but  rather,  in  regard  the 
evil,  do  what  we  can,  will  always  be  incumbent  and  unavoid 
ahli:,  to  use  our  utmost  diligence  how  it  may  be  least  danger- 
ous: which  will  be  likeliest  effected,  if  we  consider,  first,  what 
rocompence  God  hath  ordained  should  be  given  to  ministers 
of  the  church;  (forihatarecompence  ought  to  be  given  them, 
and  may  by  them  justly  be  received,  our  Saviour  himself 
fmm  the  very  light  of  reason  and  of  equity  hath  declared, 
Luke  K.  7,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;")  next,  by 
whom  ;  and  lastly,  in  what  manner, 

What  recompenee  ought  to  be  given  to  church  ministers, 
God  hath  answerably  ordained  according  to  that  difference 
which  he  hath  manifestly  put  between  those  his  two  great  dis- 
the  law  and  the  gospel.     Under  tl  e  law  he  gavf 
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under  the  gospel,  haying  left  all  tilings  i 


church  tu  charity  and  Christian  freedom,  he  hath  giv 
only  what  is  justly  given  them.  That,  as  well  under  the  gos- 
pel as  under  the  law,  pay  our  English  dirines,  and  they  only 
of  all  protestanis,  is  tithes  ;  and  they  Bay  true,  if  any  man  he 
so  minded  to  give  them  of  his  own  the  tentli  or  twentieth  ; 
but  that  the  law  therefore  of  tithes  is  in  force  under  the  gospel, 
all  other  protestant  divines,  though  equally  concerned,  yet 
constantly  deny.  For  although  Eire  to  the  labourer  be  of 
moral  and  perpetual  right,  yet  that  special  kind  of  hit's,  the 
tenth,  can  be  of  no  right  or  necessity,  but  to  that  special  labour 
for  which  God  ordained  it.  That  special  labour  was  the 
Levitical  and  ceremonial  service  of  the  tabernacle,  Niimb.  xviii. 
21,  31,  which  is  now  abolished  :  the  right  therefore  of  that 
special  hire  must  needs  be  withal  abolished,  as  being  also 
ceremonial.  That  tithes  were  ceremonial,  is  plain,  not  being 
given  to  the  Levites  till  they  had  been  first  offered  a  heave- 
offering  to  the  Lord,  ver.  24,  28.  He  then  who  by  that  law 
brings  tithes  into  the  gospel,  of  [>eceasity  brings  in  withal  a 
iscrifice,  and  an  altar ;  without  which  tithes  by  that  law  were 
unsanctified  and  polluted,  ver.  42,  and  therefore  never  thought 
on  in  the  first  Christian  times,  till  ceremonies,  altars,  and  ob- 
lations, by  an  ancienter  corruption,  were  brought  back  long 
before.  And  yet  the  Jews,  ever  since  their  temple  waa  de- 
stroyed, though  they  have  rabbies  and  teachers  of  their  law, 
yet  pay  no  tithes,  as  having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple 
where,  to  pay  them,  no  altar  wHereon  to  hallow  them;  which 
argues  that  the  Jews  themselves  never  thought  tithes  moral, 
but  ceremonial  only.  That  Christians  therefore  should  take 
iheiu  up,  when  Jews  have  laid  them  down,  must  needri  be 
very  abeurd  and  preposterous.  Next,  it  is  as  clear  in  the 
same  chapter,  that  the  priests  and  Levites  had  not  tithes  for 
their  labour  only  in  the  tabernacle,  but  in  regard  they  were 
to  have  no  oihcr  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24, 
and  by  that  means  for  a  tenth,  lost  a  twelfth.  But  our  Levites 
usdergoing  no  such  law  of  deprivement,  can  have  no  right  to 
*ny  such  compensation  :  nay,  if  hy  this  law  they  will  have 
tithes,  can  have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but  forfeit  what  they 
have.  Besides  this,  tithes  were  of  two  sorts,  those  of  every 
year,  and  those  of  every  third  year  :  of  the  former,  every  one 
I  sltal  brought  his  tithes  was  to  eat  his  shai'e :  Deut.  xiv.  23 
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"  Tlioii  Bhalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  ihe  place  whietffl 
lin  shall  ehooae  to  place  his  name  tliere,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,,! 
of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,"  &c.     Nay,  though  he  could  nol  1 
bring  hi§  tithe  in  kind,  by  reason  of  his  distant  dwelling  from 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but  waf^  thereby  forced  to  turn  it  into 
money,  he  ^yas  to  bestow  that  monty  on  whatsoever  pleased  him, 
oxen,  sheep,  wine,  or  strong  drink;  and  to  eat  and  djink  thereof 
there  before  the  Loi'd,  both  he  and  his  household,  vcr.24, 25,'26. 

.  As  for  the  tithes  of  every  third  year,  they  were  not  given  only  to 
the  Levite,  but  to  thesU'anger,  the  fslherleBS,  and  the  widow, 
ver.  28,  29,  and  chap.  xxvi.  12, 13.  So  that  ours,  if  they  wUl 
have  tithes,  must  admit  of  these  sharers  with  them.  Nay,  these 
tithes  were  not  paid  in  at  al)  to  the  Levite,  but  the  Levite  him- 
self was  to  come  with  those  his  fellow-guests,  and  eat  his 
share  of  them  only  at  his  house  who  provided  them;  and  this 
not  in  regard  of  his  ministerial  office,  but  because  he  had  no 
part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land.  Lastly,  the  priests  and 
Levites,  a  tribe,  were  of  a  far  different  constitution  from  this 
of  our  ministers  under  the  gospel :  in  them  were  orders  and 
degrees  both  by  family,  dignity,  and  office,  mainly  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  high-pnest,  his  brethren  and  his  sons,  to  whom 
the  Levites  themselves  paid  tithes,  and  of  the  best,  were  emi- 
nently superior.  Numb,  xviii,  28,  29.  No  protestant,  I  sup- 
pose, will  liken  one  of  oar  ministers  to  a  high-pi'iest,  but 
rather  to  a  common  Levite.  Unless  then,  to  keep  their  tithes, 
tliey  mean  to  bring  back  again  bishops,  archbishops,  and  the 
whole  gang  of  prelaty,  to  whom  wdl  they  themselves  pay 
tithes,  as  by  that  law  it  was  a  sin  to  them  if  they  did  not? 
ver,  42,  Certainly  this  mu^it  needs  put  them  to  a  deep  de- 
mur, while  the  desire  of  holding  fast  their  tithes  without  sin 
may  tempt  them  to  brine  buck  again  bishops,  as  the  likeness 
of  that  hierarchy  that  should  receive  tithes  from  them;  and 
the  desire  to  pay  none  may  advise  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
church  all  orders  shove  them.  But  if  we  have  to  do  at  pre-  , 
sent,  as  I  suppose  we  have,  with  true  reformed  protestant^  J 
not  with  papists  or  prelates,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  the  I 
gospel  there  be  but  two  ministerial  degrees,  presbyters  and  ^ 

I  deacons  ;  which  if  they  contend  to  have  any  succession,  re- 
ference,  or  conformity  with  those  two  degrees  under  the  law, 
pi'iestB  and  Levites,  it  must  needs  be  such  whereby  our  pres- 
tere  or  ministers  may  be  answerable  to  priests,  and  0'«r  dea* 
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I  cons  to  Leriles ;  by  which  rule  of  propoi-lion  it  will  follow 
(hsC  \rb  must  pay  our  tithes  to  ihe  dcacoDS  only,  nnd  they  01 
to  the  ministersi.  But  if  it  be  truer  yet,  that  the  priesthood 
of  Aaron  typified  a  better  reality,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  signifyinjr  the 
Christian  true  and  "  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacri- 
fice;"  it  follows  hence,  that  we  are  now  justly  exempt  from 

taying  tithes  to  any  who  claim  from  Aaron,  since  that  priest- 
ood  is  in  us  now  real,  which  in  him  was  but  a  shadow. 
9eeing  then  by  all- this- which  has  been  ahown.  that  the  law 
of  tithes  wjiaiil2_cereniomal,  as  the  work  was  for  wliiShthcy 
were  given,  partlyTiiinprrfTTiot  rf_conimi 
"ghtJo  the.lribMtLevi,  nor  to  tbem  aloi 
also  and  his  household,  at  the  time  of  their  offering,  and  everj- 
three  years  to  the  stranger,  the  fatlujieia,  jsnd.  the  widow, 
their  appointed  abarers,  and  that  they  were  a  trihe  of  priests 
and  deacons  impropely  compared  to  the  constitution  of  our 
miuiBtry;  and  the  tithes  given  by  that  people  to  those  deacons 
only  I  it  follows  that  our  ministers  at  this  day,  being  tieithcr 

Eriests  nor  Levites,  nor  fitly  answering  to  either  of  them,  can 
B-ve  no  just  title  or  pretence  lo  tithes,  by  any  cpnsequenee 
drawn  front  the  law  of  Moses.  But  they  think  they  have  yet 
a  better  plea  in  the  example  of  Melchisedec,  who  took  tithes 
of  Abraham  ere  the  law  was  given;  whence  they  would  h 
tithes  to  be  of  moral  right.  But  they  ought  to  know,  o; 
remember,  that  not  examples,  but  express  commands,  oblige 
our  obedience  to  God  or  man :  next,  that  whatsoever  was 
done  in  religion  before  the  law  written,  is  not  presently  to  be 
counted  moral,  whenas  so  many  things  were  then  done  both 
ceremonial  and  judaically  judicial,  that  we  need  not  doubt  to 
conclude  all  limes  before  Christ  more  or  less  under  the  cere- 
monial law.  To  what  end  served  else  those  altars  and  s: 
fices,  that  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  entering  into  thii 
ark,  circumcision,  and  the  raising  up  of  seed  to  the  cider  bro- 
ther? Gen.  xxxviii.  8.  If  these  things  be  not  moral,  tiiougfa 
before  the  law,  how  are  tithes,  though  in  the  example  of 
Abraham  and  Melchisedec  ?  But  this  instance  is  so  far  from 
being  the  just  ground  of  a  law,  that  al^  all  circumstances 
duly  weighed  both  from  Gen.  liv.  and  Heb.  vii.,  it  will  not  be 
allowed  them  so  much  as  an  example.  Melchisedec,  besides 
bis  priestly  benediction,  brought  with  him  bread  and  wine 
— *■  *    -  to  refresh  Abraham  and  his  whole  irmy  ;  incited  to 
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do  80,  first,  by  the  setret  providence  of  God,  intending  him 
for  a  type  of  Clirist  and  hia  priesthood  ;  next,  by  his  due 
t ha nkf illness  and  honour  to  Abtaham,  who  had  ireed  his 
bordere  of  Salem  from  a  potent  enemy :  Abraham  on  the 
other  Bide  honours  htm  with  the  tenth  of  all,  that  is  to  say, 
(tor  he  took  not  sure  hie  whole  estate  with  him  to  that  war,) 
of  the  spoils,  Heb,  vii.  4.  Incited  he  also  by  the  same  secret 
providence,  to  signify  ae  grandfather  of  Levi,  that  the  Levi- 
tical  priesthood  was  excelled  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
For  the  giving  of  a  tenth  declared,  it  eeema,  in  those  coun- 
tries and  times,  him  the  greater  who  received  it.  That 
which  next  incited  him  was  partly  his  gratitude  to  requite 
the  present,  partly  his  reverence  to  the  person  and  this 
benediction :  lo  his  person,  as  a  king  and  priest,  greater 
therefore  than  Abraham,  who  was  a  priest  also,  but  not  a 
ting.  And  who  unhired  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  say,  that 
Abraham  ai  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  liihes,  either  be- 
fore or  aflei' ;  or  had  then,  but  for  this  accidental  meeting  and 
obligement ;  or  that  else  Melchisedec  had  demanded  or  ex- 
acted them,  or  took  them  otherwise  than  as  the  voluntary  gift 
of  Abraham  ?  But  our  ministers,  though  neither  priests  nor 
kings  more  than  any  other  Christian,  greater  in  their  own 
"Bteem  than  Abraham  and  all  his  seed,  for  the  verbal  labour 
of  a  seventh  day's  preachment,  not  bring! ni;,  like  Melchise- 
dec,  bread  or  wine  at  their  owu  cost,  would  not  take  only  at 
the  willing  hand  of  liberality  or  gratitude,  but  require  and  ex- 
act as  due,  the  tenth,  not  of  spoils,  but  of  oar  whole  estate! 
and  labours ;  nor  once,  but  yearly.  We  then  it  seems,  by  the 
example  of  Abiuham,  must  pay  tithes  to  these  Melchisedeos : 
but  wbot  if  the  person  of  Abraham  can  neither  no  way  repre- 
sent us,  or  will  oblige  the  ministers  to  pay  tithes  no  less  than 
other  men  ?  Abraham  had  not  only  a  priest  in  his  loins,  but 
was  himself  a  priest,  and  gave  tithes  to  Melchisedec  either  aa 
grandfather  of  Levi,  or  as  father  of  the  faithful.  If  as  grand- 
father (though  he  imderstood  it  not)  of  Levi,  he  obliged  not 
UB,  but  Levi  only,  the  inferior  priest,  by  that  homage  (as  the 
Bpostle  to  the  Hebrews  clearly  enough  explains)  to  acknow- 
.edge  the  greater.  And  they  who  by  Melchisedec  claim  from 
Abraham  as  Levi's  grandfather,  have  none  to  seek  their  tithes 
uf  but  ibe  Levites,  whei'e  they  can  find  them.  If  Abraham, 
~«  father  of  the  faithful,  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec,  then  cer> 
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isinly  the  ministers  also,  if  they  be  of  that  number,  paid  ii" 
him  equally  with  ihe  rest.  Which  may  iniluce  ub  to  beUeve, 
that  as  holii  Abraham  and  Melchi^ec,  bo  tithes  also  in  that 
actioD  typical  and  ceremonial,  signified  nothing  eUe  but  that 
subjection  which  all  the  faithful,  both  miDisters  and  people, 
owe  to  Cbrisl,  our  high-pricBt  and  king 

In  any  literal  sense,  from  this  example,  they  never  wiU  be 
able  to  extort  that  the  people  in  those  days  paid  tithes  to 
prieHtB,  bnt  thix  only,  that  one  priest  once  in  his  life,  of 
spoils  only,  and  in  requital  partly  of  a  liberal  present,  partly 
pf  a  benediction,  gave  voluntary  tithes,  not  to  a  greater 
priest  than  himself,  as  far  as  Abraham  could  then  under- 
stand, but  rather  to  a  priest  and  king  joined  in  one  person. 
They  'will  reply,  perhaps,  that  if  one  |)riest  paid  tithes  to 
enoUier,  it  must  needs  be  understood  that  the  people  did  no 
less  to  the  priest.  Bm  I  shall  easily  remove  that  necessity, 
by  remembering  them  that  in  those  days  was  no  priest,  but 
the  father,  or  the  first-bom  of  each  family ;  and  by  conse- 
quence no  people  to  pay  him  tithes,  but  his  own  children 
sad  servants,  who  had  not  werewithal  to  pay  him,  but  uf  bis 
own.  Yet  grant  that  Ihe  people  then  paid  tithes,  there  will 
not  yet  be  the  like  reason  to  enjoin  us;  ihey  being  then 
■mder  ceremonies,  a  mere  laity,  wc  now  under  Christ,  a 
royal  pHeetfaood,  1  Pet>  ii.  E),  as  we  are  coheirs,  kings  and 
pnests  with  him,  a  priest  fur  ever  aflier  the  order,  or  manner, 
of  Melcbisedec.  As  therefore  Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chisedec  because  Levi  was  in  him,  so  we  out  to  pay  none 
because  the  true  Melchiscdec  is  in  us,  and  we  iu  him,  who 
can  pay  to  none  greater,  and  bath  freed  ua,  by  our  union 
vith  himself,  from  all  compulsive  tributes  and  taxes  in  his 
church.  Neither  doth  the  collateral  place,  Heb.  vii.,  make 
other  use  of  this  story  than  to  prove  Christ,  personated  by 
Melcbisedec,  a  greater  priest  than  Aai'on :  ver.  4,  "  Now 
consider  how  great  this  man  was,"  Ice. ;  and  proves  not  in 
the  least  manner  that  tithes  be  of  any  right  to  ministers,  but 
the  contrary :  first,  the  Levites  had  "  a  commandment  to  take 
tithes  of  the  people  according  to  the  law,"  that  iSj  of  their 
brethren,  though  they  come  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham, 
ver.  5.  The  commandment  then  was,  it  seems,  to  take 
Ibfi  tithes  of  the  Jews  only,  and  according  to  the  law.  That 
'^nging  of  necessity  with  the  priesthood,  no  other  si 
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of  miniaterB,  as  tliey  inust  needs  be  another  Bort  under  an- 
fiiher  priesthood,  can  receive  that  tribute  of  tillies  -wl.ich  fell 
with  tnat  law,  unless  renewed  by  anolhe*  express  command, 
and  according  to  another  law  no  such  law  is  estant.  Next, 
Melchisedec  not  as  a  minister,  but  as  Christ  himself  in  per- 
son, blessed  Abraham,  who  "  had  the  promises,"  ver,  6,  and 
in  him  blessed  all,  both  ministers  and  people,  both  of  the  law 
and  gospel:  that  blessing  declared  him  greater  and  hef 
than  whom  he  blessed,  ver.  7,  receiving  tithes  from  them 
not  as  a  maintenance,  which  Melchisedeo  needed  not,  bu 
a  sign  of  homage  and  subjeeiion  to  their  king  and  priest! 
whereas  ministers  hear  nnt  the  person  of  Christ  in  his 
priesthood  or  kingship,  bles?  not  as  he  blesses,  are  not  by 
their  blessing  greater  than  Abraham,  and  all  the  faithful 
with  themselves  included  in  him  ;  cannot  both  give  and 
take  tithes  in  Abraham,  cannot  claim  to  themselves  that  sign 
of  our  allegiance  due  only  to  our  eternal  King  and  Priest; 
cannot  therefore  derive  tithes  from  Melchiaedec.  Lastly, 
the  eighth  verse  hath  thus ;  "  Here  men  that  die  receive 
tithes  :  there  he  received  them,  of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that 
he  liveth."  Which  words  infimate,  that  as  he  oflfered  him- 
self once  for  us,  so  he  received  once  of  us  in  Abraham,  and 
in  that  plaee  the  fyp'"al  acknowledgment  of  our  redemption y  ■ 
which  had  it  been  a  perpetual  annuity  to  Christ,  by  hi  "" 
claimed  as  his  due,  Levi  must  have  paid  it  yearly  as  well 
then,  ver.  9 ;  and  our  ministers  ought  still,  to  some  Melchi* 
sedec  or  other,  as  well  now  as  they  did  in  Abraham.  But 
that  Christ  never  claimed  any  such  tenth  as  his  annual  due, 
much  leas  resigned  it  to  the  ministers,  his  so  officious  re- 
:*ivers,  without  express  commission  or  assignment,  will  be 
yet  clearer  as  we  proceed.  Thus  much  may  at  length  assure 
OS,  that  this  example  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  though 
I  see  of  late  they  build  most  upon  it,  can  so  little  be  the 
and  of  any  law  to  tis,  that  it  will  not  so  much  avail  them 

0  the  authority  of  an  example.     Of  like  impertinence  is 
tat  example  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  22,  who  of  his  free 

Ice,  not  enjoined  by  any  law,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that 

1  should  give  him  ;  which  for  aught  appears  to  the  con- 
ly,  he  vowed  as  a  thing  no  less  indifferent  before  his  vow, 
n  the  foregoing  part  thereof;  that  the  stone,  which  he 
I  Ht  there  for  a  pillar,  should  be  God'a  house.     And  to 
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1  von-ed  he  this  tenth  but  to  God  ?  Not  to  an;  priest, 
lor  we  read  of  none  to  him  gi'eatcr  than  liiniself:  and  to 
God,  no  doubt  but  he  paid  what  lie  vowed,  both  ia  the 
builfling  of  that  Bethel,  with  other  aliara  elsewhere,  and  the 
expense  of  his  continual  sacrifices,  which  none  but  he  had  a 
right  to  ofTer.  However,  therefore,  he  paid  his  tenth,  it  could 
in  no  likelihood,  tmless  by  such  an  oceasion  ua  befell  his 
grandfather,  be  to  any  priest.  But,  say  they,  "All  the 
tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  hind,  or  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's,  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  Lev. 
zsvii.  30.  And  this  before  it  was  given  to  the  Levites ; 
therefore  since  they  ceased.  No  question ;  for  "  the  whole 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  Psal.  xsiv.  1 ; 
and  the  light  of  nature  shews  us  no  less :  but  that  the  tenth 
is  his  more  than  the  rest,  how  knuw  I,  but  as  he  so  declares 
it  ?  He  declares  it  so  here  of  the  land  of  Canaan  only,  as  by 
ill  circumstance  appears,  and  passes,  by  deed  of  gift,  this 
tenth  to  the  Levitc ;  yet  so  as  offered  to  hint  first  a  heave- 
oflering,  and  consecrated  on  bis  altar,  Numb,  xviii.,  all 
which  I  had  as  little  known,  but  by  that  evidence.  The 
Levites  are  ceased,  the  gift  returns  to  the  giver.  How  tlien 
can  we  know  that  he  hath  given  it  to  any  other?  Or  how 
can  tfaei^e  men  presume  to  take  it  unotfcred  first  to  God,  uucon- 
secmted,  without  another  clear  and  express  donation,  whereof 
they  shew  no  evidence  or  writing?  Besides,  he  hath  now 
alienated  that  holy  land :  who  can  warraniably  affirm,  that 
he  hath  since  hallowed  the  tenth  of  this  land,  which  none 
but  God  hath  power  to  do  or  can  warrant?  Their  last  proof 
tfaey  cite  out  of  the  gospel,  which  makes  as  little  for  them, 
Matt,  xxiii.  23,  where  our  Saviour,  denouncing  woe  to  the 
scribes  and  phaiisees,  who  paid  tithes  so  exactly,  and  omit- 
ted weightier  matters,  tells  them,  that  these  they  ought  to 
have  done,  that  ia,  to  have  paid  tithes.  For  our  Saviour 
eptike  then  to  those  who  observed  tlte  law  of  Moses,  which 
was  yet  not  fully  abrogated,  till  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
And  by  the  way  here  we  may  observe,  out  of  their  own 
proof,  that  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  though  then  chief 
teachers  of  the  people,  such  at  least  as  were  not  Levites,  did 
not  take  tithes,  but  paid  tbem :  so  much  less  covetous  were 
arisees  in  those  worse  times  than  ours  at 
so  ajiparent  to  the  reformed  divines  ( 
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Other  countries,  that  when  any  one  of  oure  hath  attempted 
iti  LatiD  to  maintain  this  argument  of  tithes,  though  a  man 
would  think  they  might  Buffer  him  without  opposition,  in  a 
point  equally  tending  to  the  advant^e  of  all  ministere,  yet^H 
they  forbear  not  to  oppose  liim,  as  in  a  doctrine  not  fit  to  pasi^H 
unopposed  under  the  gospel.      Which  shews  the  modesty^^H 
the  contentedness  of  those  foreign  pastors,  with  tlie  mainto-  ^H 
ance  given  them,  their  sincerity  also  in  the  truth,  though 
less  gainful,  and  the  avarice  of  ours  ;  who  through  tho  love 
of  their  old  papistical  tithes,  consider  not  the  weak  argu- 
ments or  rather  conjectures  and  surmises,  which  they  bring 
to  defend  them.     On  the  other  side,  although  it  be  sufficient 
to  have  proved  in  general  the  abolishing  of  tithes,  as  part  of 
the  judicial  or  ceremonial  law,  which  is  abolished  all,  as  weU 
that  before  as  that  after  Moses ;  yet  I  shall  further  prove  ■ 
them   abrogated  by   an    express   ordinance   of  the   gcspeLj 
founded  not  on  any  type,  or  that  municipal  law  of  MoseaJ 
but  on  moral  and  general  equity,  given  us  instead :  1  Goi^ 
is.  ]3,  14,  "Know  ye  not,  that  they  wiio  minister  abooO 
holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple ;  and  they  whio)^ 
wait  at  the  aitar,  are  partakem  with  the  altHr?     So  also  th^l 
Lord  hath  ordained,  tnat  they  who  preach  the  gospel,  should^ 
live  of  the  gospel."      He  saich  not,  should  Ove  on  thingjtj 
which  were  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  altar,  of  which  weraS 
tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  clear  title  i  but,  abrogating;] 
that  former  law  of  Moses,  which  determined  what  and  howS 
much,  by  a  later  ordinance  of  Chiist,  which  leaves  the  whatll 
and  how  much  indefinite  and  free,  so  it  be  sufficient  to  livsfl 
on,  he  saith,  "The  Lord  hath  so  ordained,  that  they  whn.T 
preach  the  gospel,  should  live  of  the  gospel;"  which  hath    i 
neither  teniae,  altar,  nor  sacrifice:  Heb.  vii.  13,  "For  he 
of  whom  these  things  are  spoken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe, 
of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar:"  his  ministers         , 
therefore  cannot  thence  have  tithes.    And  where  the  Lordhatb  ^h 
80  ordained,  we  may  find  easily  in  more  than  one  evangelistt  ^^M 
Luke  s.  7,  8,  "  In  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drink^^^f 
log  such  things  as  they  give :  for  the  labourer-as  worthy  of^| 
his  hire,  &c.     And  into  whatsoever  city  you  enter,  and  they         | 
receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you"     To 
which  ordinance  of  Christ  it  may  seem  likeliest,  that  the 
^^Uostl«»  refers  us  both  here,  and  1  Tim.  v.  18,  where  he  citei  ^1 
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aa  the  saying  of  our  Savioar,  that  "  the  kbourer  ia 
worthy  of  hU  hire,"  And  both  by  this  place  uf  Luke,  and 
that  of  Malt.  x.  9,  10,  11,  it  evidently  appears,  thai  our 
Saviour  ortiained  no  certain  maintenance  for  his  apostles  or 
ministers,  publicly  or  privately,  in  house  or  city  received, 
but  that,  whatever  it  were,  which  migjit  suffice  to  live  on: 
and  this  not  commanded  or  proportioned  by  Abraham  or  by 
Moses,  whom  he  might  easily  have  here  cited,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  but  declared  only  by  a  rule  of  eominon  equity, 
which  proportions  the  hire  as  well  to  the  ability  of  him  who 
gives,  as  to  the  labour  of  him  who  receives,  and  recommendg 
nim  only  as  woi'thy,  not  invests  him  with  a  legal  rigliL 
And  mark  whereon  he  grounds  ihis  his  ordinance ;  not  on  a 
perpetual  right  of  tithes  from  Melchisedec,  as  hirelings  pre- 
tend, which  he  never  claimed,  either  for  himself,  or  for  his 
ministers,  but  on  the  plain  and  common  equity  of  rewarding 
the  labourer;  worthy  tomelimes  of  single,  sometimes  of 
double  honour,  not  proportionable  by  tithes.  And  the 
apostle  in  this  foreciled  chapter  to  the  Corinthians,  ver.  11, 
^rms  it  to  be  no  groat  recompence,  if  carnal  things  be 
rraped  for  spiritual  sown ;  but  to  mention  tithes,  neglects 
here  tlie  fittest  occasion  that  could  be  offered  him,  and  leaves 


the  rest  free  and  undetermined.  Certainly  if  Christ  o 
apostles  had  approved  of  tithes,  they  would  have,  either  by 
writing  or  tradition,  recommended  them  to  the  chui'ch;  and 
that  soon  would  have  appeared  in  the  practice  of  those  pri- 
mitive and  the  next  ages.  But  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years  and  more,  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  xtory,  I  find  no  such 
doctrine  or  example :  though  error  by  that  time  had  brought 
back  again  priests,  altars,  aad  oblations  ;  and  in  many  other 
points  of  religion  had  miserably  judaized  the  church.  So 
that  the  defenders  of  tithes,  afler  a  long  pomp,  and  tedious 
preparation  out  of  heathen  authors,  telling  us  that  tithes 
were  paid  to  Hercules  and  Apollo,  which  perhaps  was  imi- 
tated from  the  Jews,  and  as  it  were  bespeaking  our  expec- 
tation, that  they  will  abound  much  more  with  authorities  out 
of  Christian  story,  have  nothing  of  general  approbation  to 
begin  with  from  the  first  three  or  four  ages,  but  that  which 
abundantly  serves  to  the  confutation  of  their  tithes ;  while 
they  confess  that  churchmen  in  tiiose  ages  lived  merely 
freewill-offerings.      Neither  can  they  gay,  that  tithea 
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were  not  then  paid  for  want  of  a  civil  magistrate  to  ord( 
ihem,  tor  Chiiaiians  had  then  also  lands,  and  miglil  fjive  oi 
of  them  wliat  they  pleased  ;  and  j-et  oi  tithes  then  given  » 
finil  no  mention.  And  the  first  Christain  emperors,  wl 
did  all  thiugs  ub  bishops  advised  them,  supplied  nhi 
wanting  to  the  clera;y  not  out  ol'  tithes,  which  were 
motioned,  but  out  of  their  own  imperial  revenues ;  as  ._  .. 
nifest  in  Eusebius,  Theodoi'et,  am]  Sozomen,  li'om  ConbtE 
tine  to  Arcadins.  Hence  those  ancien.*8t  reformed  churchi 
of  the  Waldenses,  if  they  rather  continued  not  purs 
apostles,  denied_^al,^wtiies  were  to  be  given,  or  that  the] 
were  ever  given  in  the^primitive  chlirch,  as  appears  by  ai 
ancient  tractate  in  the  Bohemian  history.  Thus  far  hath  the 
church  been  always,  ivhether  in  hei'  prime  or  in  her  ancient- 
est  reformation,  fi'om  the  approving  of  tithes :  nor  wilJioul 
reason;  for  they  might  easily  perceive  that  tithes 
titled  to  the  Jews  only,  a  national  church  of  many  in 
pleie  synagogues,  uniting  the  aecomplishmenl  of  divire 
ship  in  one  temple ;  and  the  Levites  there  had  their  titht . 
paid  where  they  did  their  bodily  work ;  to  which  a  parti«j 
cular  tribe  was  set  apart  by  divine  appointment,  not  by  thm 
people's  election  :  but  the  Christian  church  is  universal ;  not 
lied  to  nation,  diocess,  or  parish,  but  consisting  of  many  par- 
ticular churches  complete  in  themselves,  gathered  not  by 
compulsion,  or  the  accident  of  dwelling  nigh  together,  but  by 
tree  consent,  choosing  both  their  particular  church  and  their 
Gharch  officers.  Whereas  if  tithes  be  set  up,  all  these  Chris- 
tian privileges  will  be  disturbed  and  soon  lost,  and  with 
them  Chi'istian  liberty. 

The  first  authority  which  our  adversaries  bring,  after  those 
fabulous  apostolic  canons,  which  they  dare  not  insist  upon,  ia 
a  provincial  council  hehl  at  Cullen,  where  they  voted  tithes 
to  be  God's  rent,  in  the  year  356 ;  at  the  same  time  perhaps 
when  the  three  kings  reigned  there,  and  of  like  authority. 
I'or  to  what  purpose  do  they  bring  these  trivia!  testimonies, 
by  whicli  they  might  as  well  prove  altars,  candles  at  noon, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  those  superstitions  fetched  from  pa- 
ganism or  Jewism,  wbich  the  papist,  inveigled  by  this  fond 
ai^mt-nt  of  aniiquily,  relair.s  to  this  day  1  To  what  pur- 
puae  those  decrees  of  I  know  not  what  bishops,  to  a  purlia- 
iMent  and  people  »ho  have  t'iirovra  out  both  bishops  aad 
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^tars,  and  promised  alt  reformation  by  the  word  of  God? 
And  that  nitarB  brought  tithes  hither,  aa  i>ne  torruption  begot 
arother,  is  evident  by  one  of  tbuite  questions  which  the 
monk  Austin  (iroponnded  to  the  pope,  "  concerning  those 
things,  which  by  offerincts  of  the  faithful  came  to  the  altar;" 
as  Beda  writes,  (.  i.  c.  27.  If  then  by  thpsfi  tpstimnnipa  we 
must  have  tithea_cantiiiu£dT.wa  must  again  have  altars.  Of 
fathers,  by  custom  so  called,  they  qaote  Ambrose,  Augustin. 
and  Bome  other  ceremonial  doctors  of  the  same  leaven :  whose 
BseertioQ,  without  pertinent  scripture,  no  reformed  cliurch  can 
admit ;  and  what  they  vouch  is  founded  on  the  'aw  of  Moees, 
vith  which,  everjrwhere  pitifully  mistaken,  they  again  iricor- 
parate  the  gospel ;  as  did  the  rest  also  of  those  titular  fathers, 
perhaps  an  age  or  two  before  them,  by  many  rites  and  cere- 
monies, both  Jewish  and  heathenish,  introdnced ;  whereby 
thinking  to  gain  all,  they  lost  all:  and  instead  of  winning 
Jews  and  pagans  to  he  Christians,  by  too  much  condescend- 
ing' they  turned  Christians  into  Jews  and  pagans.  To  heap 
ciuih  unconvincing  citations  as  these  in  religion,  whereof  the 
scripture  only  is  our  rule,  argues  not  much  Je-arning  nor 
judgment,  but  the  losrt  labour  of  much  unprofitable  reading. 
And  yet  a  late  hot  querist*  for  tithes,  whom  ye  may  know, 
by  his  wits  lying  ever  beside  him  in  the  margin,  to  be  ever 
beside  his  wits  in  the  text,  a  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled 
with  a  contrary  heat,  would  send  us  back,  very  reformedly 
indeed,  to  learn  reformation  Irom  Tyndarus  atid  Rebufliis, 
two  canonical  promoters.  They  produce  next  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  this  land,  Saxon  laws,  edicts  of  kings  and 
their  councils,  from  Athelstan,  in  the  year  928,  that  tithes 
by  statute  were  paid :  and  might  produce  from  Ina,  above 
31)0  years  before,  thai  Romescol  or  Peter's  penny  was  by  as 
eood  statute-law  paid  to  the  pope,  from  725,  and  almost  as 
Wg  continued.  And  who  knows  not  thai  this  law  of  litiies 
WBS  enacted  by  those  kings  and  barons  upon  the  opinion  they 
nad  of  their  divine  right  ?  as  the  very  words  import  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  in  the  close  of  that  law  :  "  For  so  blessed 
Austin  preached  and  taught;"  meaning  the  monk,  who  first 
Woaghl  the  Romish  religion  into  England  from  Gregory  the 
pope.  And  by  the  way  I  add,  that  by  these  laws,  imitating 
the  law  of  Moses,  tlie  thhd  part  of  tithes  only  was  the  priest  ■ 
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dtitt,  the  other  two  were  appointed  for  the  poor,  and  to  ador&'l 
;  as  the  canons  of  Ecbert  and  Elfric  wiU. 
If  then  these  laws  were  founded  upoKi 
e  authority,  and  that  authority  be  found 
icouB,  B9  iiath  been  fully  manifested,  it* 
follows,  that  these  laws  fall  of  themselves  with  elieir  falsK 
foundation.  But  with  what  face  or  consoienoe  can  thty 
allege  Moses  or  these  laws  for  tithes,  as  they  now  enjoy  or 
exact  them ;  whereof  Mosea  ordains  the  owner,  aa  we  heard 
before,  the  sti'anger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  par- 
takers of  the  Levite ;  and  these  fathers  wliich  they  cite,  and 
these  though  Romish  rather  than  English  laws,  allotted  both 
10  pritsi  and  bishop  the  third  part  only  '!  But  these  our  pro- 
lestant,  these  our  new  reformed  English  presbyterian  dirines, 
against  their  own  cited  authors,  and  to  the  shame  of  their 
pretended  reformation,  would  engross  to  themselves  all  tithes 
by  statute ;  and,  supported  more  by  their  wilful  obstinacy  and 
desire  of  filthy  lucre,  than  by  these  both  insufficient  and  im-. 
pertinent  authorities,  wouliLpersuiuie  a.Chi'ist 
and  parliament,  whom  we  trust  God  hath  restored  for 

flier  retoi^ation,  to  impose  upon  us  a  jiidaical  cei'emonial 
aw,  and  yet  from  that  law  to  be  more  irregular  and  unwar- 
rantable, more  complying  with  a  covetous  clei^,  than  any 
of  those  popish  kings  and  parliami-nts  alleged.  Another  shift 
they  have  to  plead,  that  tithes  may  be  moral  as  well  as  the 
sabbath,  a  tenth  of  fi'uits  as  well  as  a  seventh  of  days: 
I  answer,  that  the  prelates  who  urge  this  argument  have 
least  reason  to  use  it,  denying  morality  in  the  sabbath,  and 
therein  better  agreeing  with  reformed  churches  abroad  than 
the  rest  of  our  divines.  As  therefore  the  seventh  day  is  not 
moral,  hut  a  convenient  recourse  of  worship  in  lit  season, 
whether  seventh  or  other  number ;  so  neither  is  the  tenth  ot 
our  goods,  hut  only  a  convenient  subsistence  morally  due  to 
ministers.  The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arguments,  that 
men  purchased  not  their  tithe  with  their  land,  and  such  Lke 
pettifoggery,  I  omit;  as  refuted  sufficiently  by  others:  I 
omit  also  their  violent  and  irreligious  exactions,  related  no 
less  credibly ;  their  seizing  of  pots  and  pans  irora  the  poor, 
who  have  as  good  right  to  tithes  as  they ;  from  some,  the 
very  beds ;  their  suing  and  imprisoning,  worse  than  when  the 
,9  in  force;  worse  than  when  those  wicked  son. 
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o  seiiu  tlieir  or*-    ' 
lei  «dir4K  l>  fam:  1  Sam.  u.  13,  kc,  "  Whpreby 
I  ahWaod  t^K  tftijig  of  the  LonL"     And  it  may  l«  ] 
od,  Am  mmmf  adl  ■•  moch  abhor  the  c(ki|>(<I,  if  stiah   [ 
din  berminislers,  anil  ill  ihnlwhich 
thejr  dw  [■UlmJ  ft*  be  die  oflering  of  the  Lord.     For  ihoM 
m  of  ^^iil  nb  ague  limits  made  Kiture  of  wbtit  ihry  i 
a  In  u  nndoabted  law  ;  but  tlieao,  (nm  I 
Ktaan,  seize  out  of  meti'a  ground*,  out  I 
r  oitier  goods  of  double,  Boiiictttocn  of  I 
IrriMc  ralae,  foe  that  whJcli,  did  not  covetouancBa  and  ni|iiiiii  f 
bDnd  titem,  ikej  know  to  be  not  their  own  by  tbe  |||;(>ri[itil   ' 
wbich  liter  prc^i.    Of  some  more  tolerable  than  tboBu,  llnii    I 
•ererely  God  hatii  spoken:    Isa.  xlvi.  10,  fee,  "  Tliuy  am 
greedy  dogs ;  tbey  all  look  to  their  own  wuy,  ovory  nnr  for 
Us  gun,  from  hie  quarter."     With  what  anger  then  will  liit 
jnd^  them  «ho  sand  not  looking,  but,  undcir  uiilour  of  n 
diTtOie  right,  felch  by  force  that  which   is  not  tlioir  own, 
taking  bin  name  not  in  fain,  but  in  Tjolcncc?     Nnr  nontant,  J 
•8  Gefaazi  was,  to  make  a  vunnin^,  but  a  cmislrnintNl  ndvnn*  | 
ta^  of  what  tlieir  master  bids  thetn  give  fieuly,  liow  onii 
they  but  retuni  smitten,  worse  than  that  Bhitrkiug  ininlilor, 
witb  a  spiritual  leprosy  ?     And  yet  tliey  ory  out  midrilii^H 
that  men  will  not  be  gulled  and  bafflud  the  tnnlli  uf  thnlr 
estates,  by  giving  credit  tu  frivoious  pretunoes  of  divino  right, 
Where  did  God  ever  clearly  declare  to  all  iiationH,  nr  in  ull 
lands,  (and  none  but  foola  part  with  their  eitatvii  without 
dearest  evidence,  on   bare  supposals  and   nrc«urtiptbn«   uf 
tbem  who  are   the  gainers  thereliy,)   that  lie  rcquiiiid  ihn 
tenth  ae  due  to  him  or  his  Son  perpelually  and  in  nil  j)laDfii  1 
Where  did  be  demand  it,  tliat  we  might  certainly  know,  im 
in  all  claims  of  temporal  right  is  Just  and  reasonablu  ?  or  If 
demanded,  where  did  he  assign  it,  or  by  what  evident  odh- 
Tey&Dce  to  ministers  ?     Unless  they  can  demonstrate  tl.li  by 
more  than  conjectures,  their  title  can  be  no  tjpttor  to  ;ittie« 
titan  the  title  of  Gehazi  was  to  those  tilings  which  bv  nbusing 
hi»  master's  name  be  rctoked  from   Nuaman.      Much  leas 
wliere  did  he  command  (hat  tithes  should  be  fotchel  by 
ibroe,  where  left  not  under  the  gospel,  whalever  his  right 
wta,  lo  tlie  frecwill-ofFei-iii™  of  mpti  ?     S 
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Ciirist  accessory  to  violence,  and,  robbing  him  of  ihe  very 
honour  which  he  aimed  at  in  bestowing  freely  the  gospel,  to 
commit  simony  and  mpine,  both  seciuar  and  ecclesiastical: 
or,  on  the  other  side,  not  to  give  up  the  lentb  of  civil  right 
and  propriety  to  the  tricks  and  impostures  of  clereymen,  con- 
trived with  all  the  art  and  argument  that  their  bellies  can  in- 
vent or  suggest;  yet  bo  ridiculous  and  presuming  on  the 
people's  dulness  and  superstition,  as  to  think  they  prove  the 
divine  right  of  their  maintenance  by  Abraham  paying  tithes 
to  Mefhisedec,  whenas  iMelchisedec  in  that  passage  rather 
guve  maintenance  to  Abraham;  in  whom  all,  both  priests 
and  ministers  as  well  as  laymen,  paid  tithes,  not  received 
(hem  ?  And  becaase  I  affirmed  above,  beginning  this  first 
part  of  my  discourse,  that  God  hath  given  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel  that  maintenance  only  which  is  justly  given  them,  let 
us  see  a  little  what  bath  been  thought  of  that  other  main- 
tenance besides  tithes,  which  uf  all  protestants  our  English 
divines  either  only  or  most  apparently  both  require  and  take 
Those  are  fees  for  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials;  which, 
though  whoso  will  may  give  freely,  yet  heing  not  of  right, 
hut  of  free  gift,  if  they  be  exacted  or  established,  they  De- 
come  unjust  to  thera  wlia  are  othei'wise  maintained ;  and  of 
such  evil  note,  that  even  the  council  of  Trent,  1.  ii.  p.  240, 
makes  ihem  liable  to  tbe  laws  against  simony,  who  take  or 
demand  fees  for  the  administering  of  any  sacrament :  "  Che 
1«  sinodo  volendo  levare  gli  ahusi  introdotti,"  &c.  And  in 
ihe  next  p^e,  with  like  severity,  condemns  the  giving  or 
takincr  for  a  benefice,  and  the  celebrating  of  marriages,  chris- 
teningB,  and  burials,  for  fees  cxactea  or  demanded :  nor 
counts  it  less  simony  to  sell  the  grounrl  or  place  of  burial. 
And  in  a  state-assembly  at  Orleans,  15G1,  it  was  decreed, 
"  Che  non  si  potesse  essiger  cosa  alcuna,  &c.,  p.  429,  That 
nothing  should  be  exacted  for  the  administei-ing  of  sacra- 
ments, burials,  or  any  otlier  spiritual  function."  Thus  much 
thai  council,  of  all  others  the  moat  popish,  and  this  assembly 
of  papists,  though,  hy  their  own  principles,  in  bond^;^to  the 
clerj^y,  were  induced,  either  by  their  own  reason  and  shame, 
or  by  (he  light  of  reformation  then  shilling  in  upon  them,  or 
rather  by  tbe  known  canons  of  many  councils  and  synods 
long  before,  to  condemn  of  simony  spiritual  fees  demanded. 
For  if  the  minister  be  maintained  tor  his  whole  mitu: 
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wiy  eliould  lie  be  twice  paid  for  any  part  thereof?  Why 
ihould  he,  like  a  servant,  seek  vaiis  over  and  above  hia  v 
Ab  for  ghristenings,  either  ihey  themselves  call  men  ti 
^sin,  or  men  of  themselves  come :  if  ministei's  invite,  how  ill 
bad  it  become  Joliu  the  Baptiiit  to  demand  fees  fur  his  hap- 
dzing,  or  Christ  for  his  christenings  ?  Far  less  becomes  it 
these  now,  with  a  greediness  lower  than  that  of  tradesmei: 
calling  pa^sen^ers  to  their  shop,  and  yet  paid  beforehand,  to 
uk  Bgom  for  doing  that  which  those  their  foundere  did  freely 
If  men  of  themselves  come  to  be  baptized,  they  are  etthet 
brought  by  such  as  already  pay  the  minister,  or  come  to  be 
one  of  his  disciples  and  maintainers  :  of  whom  to  ask  a  fee 
as  it  were  for  entrance  is  a  piece  of  paliry  craft  or  caution, 
befitting  none  but  beggarly  artists,  Buriab  and  marriages 
are  so  little  lo  be  any  part  of  their  gain,  that  ihey  who  con- 
sider well  may  find  them  lo  be  no  part  of  their  function.  Al 
burials  their  attendance  they  allege  on  the  corpse;  all  the 
guests  dn  as  much  unhired.  But  their  prayers  at  the  grave ; 
Euperstitiously  required  :  yet  if  required,  their  last  perlbrm- 
BDoe  to  the  deceased  of  their  own  flock.  But  the  funeral 
Bennon :  at  their  choice ;  or  if  not,  an  occasion  offered  them 
to  preach  out  of  season,  which  is  one  part  of  their  office. 
But  something  must  be  spoken  in  prai^:  if  due,  iheii'  duty  ; 
if  undue,  their  corruption :  a  peculiar  simony  of  our  diviuea 
in  England  only.  But  the  ground  is  broken,  and  especially 
tlieir  unrighteous  possession,  the  chancel.  To  sell  that,  will  not 
only  raise  up  in  judgment  the  councd  of  Trent  gainst  them, 
but  will  lose  them  the  best  champion  of  tithes,  tueir  zealous 
cntiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spelman ;  who,  in  a  book  wiitten  to 
that  purpose,  by  many  cited  canons,  and  some  even  of  times 
Gorniptest  in  the  church,  proves  that  fees  exacted  or  de- 
manded for  sacraments,  marriages,  burials,  and  especially 
for  interring,  are  wicked,  accursed,  simoniacal,  and  abomin- 
able ;  yet  thus  is  the  church,  for  all  this  noise  of  reformation, 
Idl  still  unrefbrmed,  by  the  censure  of  their  own  synods,  their 
OWE  favourers,  a  den  of  thieves  and  robbers.  As  for  mar 
liagee,  that  ministers  should  meddle  with  them,  as  not  sancy 
lified  or  legitimate  without  their  celebration,  I  find  no  ground 
in  scripture  either  of  precept  or  example.  Likeliest  it  ii 
(which  our  Selden  hath  well  observed,  I  ii,  c.  5S,  Ux.  £b.) 
^  jn  imitation  of  heathen  priests,  who  were  wont  at  nuptiab 
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use  many  rttrs  and  ceremonieB,  arrd  especially,  judging' it 
would  be  profitable,  and  the  increase  of  their  autliority,  nol  to 
be  spectators  only  in  business  of  such  eoncemment  to  the  life 
of  man,  tbey  insinuated  that  marriage  was  not  holy  without 
their  benediction,  and  for  the  better  colour,  made  it  a  xacra- 
rnent;  being  of  itself  a  civil  ordinance,  a  household  contract, 
a  thing  indifferent  and  free  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  not 
as  religious,  but  as  men  :  best,  indeed,  undertaken  to  religious 
ends,  and,  as  the  apostle  saith,  1  Cor.  vii.,  "in  the  Lord," 
Yet  not  therefore  invalid  or  unholy  without  a  minister  and  hie 
pretended  neeesaary  hallowing,  more  than  any  other  act,  en- 
terprise, or  contract  of  civil  life,  which  ought  all  lo  be  dont 
also  in  the  Lord  and  to  his  gloiy;  all  which,  no  less  than 
marriage,  were  by  the  cunning  of  priesta  heretofore,  as  ma- 
lerial  to  their  profit,  transacted  at  the  altar.  Our  divines  deny 
it  to  be  a  sacrament ;  j'et  retained  the  celebration,  till  pru- 
dently a  late  parliament  recovered  the  civil  liberty  of  mamage 
from  their  encroachment,  and  transferred  the  ratifying  and 
r^isterinff  thereof  from  the  canonical  shop  to  the  pi'oper  cog- 
nizance of  civil  magistrates.  Seeing  then,  that  God  hath 
given  to  ministers  under  the  gospel  that  only  which  is  justly 
givea  them,  that  is  to  say,  a  due  and  moderate  livelihood,  the 
hire  of  their  labour,  and  that  the  heave-offering  of  tithes  is 
abolished  with  the  altar;  yeu,  though  not  abolished,  yet  law- 
less, as  they  enjoy  them ;  their  Melcliisedechian  right  also 
trivial  and  groundless,  anil  both  tithes  and  fees,  if  exacted  or 
established,  unjust  and  scandalous ;  we  may  hope,  with  them 
removed,  to  remove  hirelings  in  some  good  measure,  whom 
these  tempting  baits,  by  Uw  especially  to  be  recovered,  allure 
into  ihecturch. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  mJh?  maintenance  of  mi- 
nisters, is  by  whom  it  should  begiven.  Wherein  though  the 
light  of  reason  might  suffieient^nTorm  us,  it  will  be  best  to 
consult  the  scripture.  Gal.  vi.  6,  "  Let  him  that  is  taugJit  in 
the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth,  in  ail  good 
things:"  that  is  to  say,  in  all  manner  of  gratitude,  to  his 
ability.  1  Cor.  is.  11,  "  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  ia  it  a  great  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things?" 
To  whom  therefore  hath  not  teen  aown,  from  him  wherefore 
should  be  reaped?  1  Tim.  y.  17,  "  Let  the  eiders  that  rule 
wd^e  counted  worthy  of  double  honour;  especially  ihsy 
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frbo  laboui  in  word  and  doctrine."     By  these  placea  we  see,  ^^^| 

tnai  reconipenge  was  ^iven  either  by  every  one  in  partii^ulai  ^^^| 

nlio  had  been  instructed,  or  by  tliem  all  in  common,  brought  ^^^| 


iiitu  the  church-treasury,  and  distributed  to  the  minieters  ac- 
cording to  their  several  labours:  and  that  was  judged  either 
by  some  extraordinary  person,  as  Timothy,  who  by  the  apostle 
was  then  left  evangelist  at  Ephesus,  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  or  by  some 
to  whom  the  church  deputed  that  care.  This  is  so  agreeable 
to  reason,  and  so  clear,  that  any  one  may  perceive  what 
iniquity  and  violence  haih  prevailed  since  in  the  church, 
whereby  it  hath  been  so  ordered,  that  they  also  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  recompense  the  parochial  minister,  who  neither  cliose 
Dim  for  their  tm;her,  nor  have  received  instruction  from  him, 
as  being  either  insufficient,  or  not  resident,  or  inferior  to  whom 
they  follow ;  wherein  to  bar  them  their  chtnce,  is  to  violate 
Christian  liberty.  Our  law  books  testify,  that  before  the 
council  of  Lateran,  in  the  year  1179,  and  the  fifth  of  our 
Henry  1 1.,  or  rather  before  a  decretal  Epistle  of  pope  Innocent 
the  Third,  about  1200,  and  the  first  of  king  John,  "  any  man 
might  have  given  his  tithes  to  what  spiritual  person  he  would;" 
and  Bs  tbe  Lord  Coke  notes  on  that  place,  In.4tit.  part  ii.,  tliat 
"  this  decretal  bound  not  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  but  as  it 
seemed  just  and  reasonable.''  The  pope  took  his  reason 
tightly  trom  the  above-cited  place,  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  but  falsely 
supposed  every  one  to  be  instructed  by  his  parish  priest. 
Whether  this  were  then  first  so  decreed,  or  rather  long  before, 
as  may  seem  by  the  laws  of  Edgar  and  Canute,  that  tithes 
vrere  to  be  paid,  not  to  whom  he  would  that  paid  them,  but 
to  the  cathedral  church  or  the  parish  priest,  it  imports  not ; 
since  the  reason  which  they  tbetnselves  bring,  built  on  false 
BSpposiiion,  becomes  alike  infirm  and  absurd,  that  he  should 
reap  from  me,  who  sows  not  to  me ;  be  the  cause  either  his 
defect,  or  my  free  choice.  But  here  it  will  be  readily  objected, 
What  if  they  who  are  to  be  instructed  be  not  able  lo  maintain 
a  minister,  as  in  many  villages  t  I  answer,  that  the  scripture 
shews  in  many  places  what  ought  to  be  done  herein.  First,  I 
o^r  it  to  the  reason  of  any  man,  whetlier  he  think  the  know- 
ledge of  Christian  I'oligion  harderthanany  other  art  or  science 
to  attain.  I  suppose  he  will  grant  that  it  is  far  easier,  both  of 
ilself^  and  in  regard  of  God's  assisting  Spirit,  not  particularly 
*|ed  us  to  the  attainment  of  any  other  knowledge,  but  o' 
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this  only :  since  it  was  preached  ba  well  to  the  EhepherdH  of 
Bethleliem  by  an^eSs,  as  to  the  Eastern  wise  men  by  that  star : 
and  our  Saviour  Jeclares  himself  ano  in  led  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  poor,  Luke  ir,  18 ;  then  sui'ely  to  their  capacity. 
They  who  after  him  first  taught  it,  were  otherwise  unlearned 
men :  they  who  before  Hus  and  Luther  first  reformed  it,  were 
for  the  meannenB  of  their  condition  called,  "  the  poor  men  of 
Lyons:"  and  in  Flanders  at  this  day,  "  le  Gueue,"  which  ia 
to  say,  beggars.  Therefore  are  the  scripturee  translated  iuto 
every  vulgar  tongue,  as  being  held  in  main  maltei's  of  belief 
and  salvation,  plain  and  easy  (o  the  poorest ;  and  such  no  less 
than  their  teachers  hare  the  spirit  to  guide  them  in  all  truth, 
John  x'tv.  26,  and  \vi.  13.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  if  men 
be  not  all  their  lifetime  under  a  teacher  to  learn  logic,  natural 
philosophy,  etbica,  or  mathematics,  which  ai-e  more  difficult, 
that  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  Christian 
knowledge,  that  men  should  sit  all  their  life  long  at  the  feet 
of  a  pulpited  divine ;  while  be,  a  lollard  indeed  over  his  elbow 
cushion,  in  almost  the  seventh  part  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
teaches  them  scarce  half  the  principles  of  religion;  and  his 
sheep  ofttimes  sit  the  while  to  as  little  purpose  of  benefiting, 
as  the  sheep  in  their  pews  at  Smithfield ;  and  for  the  most 
part  by  some  simony  or  other  bought  and  sold  like  thera:  or 
if  this  comparison  be  too  low,  like  those  women,  1  Tim.  iii. 
7,  "Ever  learning  and  never  attaining;"  yet  not  so  much 
through  their  own  fault,  as  through  the  unskilful  and  immethu- 
dical  teaching  of  their  pastor,  teaching  here  aud  there  at  ran- 
dom out  of  this  or  that  text,  am  his  ease  or  fancy,  and  ofttimes 
as  his  stealth,  guides  him.  Seeing  then  that  Christian  religion 
may  be  so  easily  attained,  and  by  meanest  capacities,  it  can- 
not be  much  diSicult  to  find  ways,  both  how  the  poor,  yea,  a]L 
men,  may  be  soon  taught  what  is  to  be  known  of  Christianity, 
and  they  who  teach  them,  recompensed.  First,  if  ministers 
of  their  own  accord,  who  pretend  that  they  are  called  and  sent 
to  preach  the  gospel,  those  especially  who  have  no  ))articular 
Sock,  would  imitate  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  who  went 
preaching  through  the  villages,  not  only  tlirough  the  cities, 
Matt.  is.  35,  Mark  vi.  6,  Luke  xiii.  22,  Acts  viii.  2£,  and  there 
preached  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  looking  for  no  re- 
compense but  in  heaven :  John  iv.  35,  36,  "  Look  on  the 
"  "  ^  for  they  are  vhiie  already  to  harvest :  and  he  llial 
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Jeapeth, leoeiveth  w^ps,  antl  gnthereth  fruit  unlo  life  etomal." 
I  This  ivBB  tlieir  wages.  Bui  they  will  soon  reply.  We  oui^elvcs 
have  not  wherewithal;  ivlio  Rliall  bear  the  charfres  of  our 
journey  ?  To  whom  it  may  os  soon  be  answered,  that  in  like- 
lihood they  are  not  poorei'  than  they  who  did  thus ;  and  if 
tliey  have  not  the  same  faith  which  those  diseipies  had  to  trust 
in  God  and  the  promise  of  Chvist  for  their  maintenance  as 
they  did,  and  yet  intrude  into  the  ministry  without  any  liveli- 
hood of  their  own,  they  cast  themselves  into  miserable  hazard 
or  temptation,  and  ofttimcs  into  a  more  miserable  necessity, 
either  to  starve,  or  to  please  their  paymasters  rather  than  God ; 
and  give  men  just  cause  to  suspect,  that  they  came  neither 
called  nor  sent  from  above  to  preach  the  woi-d,  but  from  be- 
low, by  the  instinct  of  their  own  hunger,  to  feed  upon  the 
church.  Yet  grant  it  needful  to  allow  them  both  the  chaises 
of  their  joumej;  and  the  hire  of  their  labour,  it  wiil  belong 
nest  to  the  charity  of  rielier  colligations,  whei'e  most  com- 
monly they  abound  with  teachers,  to  send  some  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  villages- round,  as  the  apostles  fi-om  Jerusalem  sent 
Peter  and'Tohn  to  the  city  and  villages  of  Samaria,  Acts  viii. 
14,  Sd;  or  as  the  church  at  Jerusalem  sent  Barnabas  to  An- 
lioch,  chap.  xi.  22,  and  other  churches  joining  sent  Lube  to 
travel  with  Paul,  2  Cor.  viii.  19 ;  though  whether  they  had 
their  chaises  borne  bv  the  church  or  no,  it  be  not  recorded. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  this  itinerary  jtreacbing  will  not  serve  tc 
plant  the  gospel  in  those  places,  unless  they  who  are  sent  abide 
thei'e  some  competent  lime;  1  answer,  that  if  they  stay  there 
a  year  or  two,  which  was  the  longest  time  usually  stayed  by  the 
apostles  in  one  place,  it  may  suffice  to  teach  them  who  will 
Attend  and  learn  all  t)ie  points  of  religion  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  then  sorting  them  into  several  congregations  of  a  mo- 
derate number,  out  of  the  ablest  and  zealousest  among  them 
to  create  ciders,  who,  exercising  and  requiring  from  themselvea 
irhst  they  have  learned,  (for  no  learning  is  retained  withoul 
ewistant  exercise  and  methodical  repetition,)  may  teach  and 
^vcm  the  rest;  and  so  exhorted  to  continue  faithful  and 
■tcadfest,  they  may  securely  be  committed  to  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  till  God  may  oifer 
Bome  opportunity  to  visit  them  again,  and  to  confirm  them  ; 
wliich  wjien  they  have  done,  they  have  done  as  much  as  the 
'CJCfi  iviDt  to  do  in  propagating  the  gospel.  Acts  xiv 
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'  And  wfiGii  they  had  ovdftiiied  tliem  elders  in  every 
lihDrch,  and  had  prayed  with  fainting,  they  commended  thom 
6  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  beUeved."  And  in  the  same 
'  chapter,  ver.  21, 22, "  When  they  had  preBched  the  gospel  to 
that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again  to  Lyatra, 
and  to  Iconiitm  and  Autioch,  confirming  the  ^ouls  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,"  And 
chap.  XV.  36,  "  Let  us  go  again,  and  visit  our  brethren,''  And 
ver,  41,  "  He  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the 
churches."  To  these  I  might  add  other  helps,  which  we  en- 
joy now,  to  make  more  easy  the  attainment  of  Christian 
religion  by  the  meanest:  the  entire  scripture  translated  into 
English  with  plenty  of  notes;  and  somewhere  or  other,  I 
trust,  may  be  found  some  wholesome  body  of  divinity,  as  they 
call  it,  without  school-terms  and  metaphysical  notions,  which 
have  obscured  rather  than  explained  our  religion,  and  made  it 
seem  difficult  without  cause.  Thus  taught  once  for  all,  and 
thus  now  and  then  visited  and  confirmed,  in  the  most  destitute 
and  poorest  places  of  the  land,  under  the  government  of  their 
own  elders  performing  all  ministerial  offices  among  them,  [hey 
may  be  trusted  to  meet  and  edify  one  another,  whelher  in 
church  or  chapel,  or,  to  save  them  the  trudging  of  many  miles 
thither,  nearer  liome,  though  in  a  house  or  oam.  For  not- 
withstanding the  gaudy  superstition  of  some  devoted  still 
ignorantiv  to  temples,  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  he  who 
dudained  not  to  be  laid  in  a  manger,  disdains  not  to  be 
preached  in  a  bam ;  and  that  by  such  meetings  as  these,  being 
indeed  most  apostolical  and  primitive,  they  will  in  a  short 
time  advance  more  in  Christian  knowledge  and  reformation  of 
life,  than  by  the  many  years'  preaching  of  such  an  incumbent, 
I  may  say,  such  an  incubus  ofttimes,  as  will  be  meanly  hired 
to  abide  long  in  those  places.  They  have  this  left  perhaps  to 
object  further ;  that  to  send  thus,  and  to  maintain,  lliough  but 
for  a  year  or  two,  ministers  and  teachers  in  several  pla 
would  prove  chai^eable  to  the  churches,  though  in  towns . 
cities  round  about.  Tc  whom  again  I  answer,  that  it  was 
thought  so  by  them  who  first  thus  propagBted  the  gosj 
though  but  few  in  number  to  us,  and  much  less  aF)le  tu  s 
tain  the  expense.  Yet  this  expense  would  be  much  less  than 
to  hire  incumbents,  or  rather  incumbrances,  for  lifetime ;  and 
K  great  means  (which  is  the  subject  of  this  discourse)  to  dimin< 
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Kh  hirelings.  But  be  tlic  expense  less  or  njoi-c,  if  it  be  found 
bni'densome  to  the  cliurclios,  tlioy  liave  in  tliiskndanc&BjLi'L'- 
medy  in  tlieir  recourse  to  the  civil  magistrate  ;  wlio  Imlh  in  his 
hands  the  di8|)osaI  of  no  smiill  iiivcniics,  loft  |iorliap9aucietitly 
to  superittitious,  but  meant  undoiiblotlly  to  good  and  best  uses ; 
and  thefefore,  once  made  public,  appliiible  by  llic  present  ma- 
gistrate to  sucli  uses  as  the  cliureJi,  or  solid  I'cason  from  wliom- 
suever,  shall  convince  liim  to  think— best.  And  tiiose  uses 
may  he,  no  doubt,  much  rather  than  as  glebes  and  aLignienta-  ^ 
tions  are  now  beetuwed,  to  grant  such  i-equcsls  as  these  of  the 
churches  ;  or  to  erect  in  greater  number,  all  over  the  land, 
schools,  and  competent  libraries  to  those  schools,  where  lan- 
guages and  arts  may  be  taught  free  together,  without  the 
needless,  unprofitable,  and  inconvenient  removing  to  another 
place.  So  all  the  land  would  be  soon  better  civilizeil,  and 
they  who  are  taught  freely  at  the  iiublic  cost  might  have  their 
education  given  them  on  this  condition,  that  therewith  content, 
they  should  not  gad  for  preferment  out  of  their  own  eounti'v, 
but  continue  there  thankful  for  what  they  received  fit'cly,  be- 
stowing it  V.B  fi'eety  on  their  country,  without  soan'ng  above 
the  meanness  wherein  they  were  born.  But  how  they  shall 
lire  when  they  are  thus  bred  and  dismissed,  will  lie  still  llie 
sln^sh  objection.  To  which  is  answered,  that  those  public 
foundations  may  be  so  instituted,  as  the  youth  therein  may  be 
ftt  onc;e  brought  up  to  a  competence  of  learning  and  to  an 
honest  trade  ;  and  the  houra  of  teaching  so  oi'dei'ed,  as  their 
study  may  he  no  hinderance  to  their  labour  or  other  calling. 
This  was  the  breeding  of  St.  Paul,  though  born  of  no  mean 
parents,  a  free  citizen  of  the  Roman  cmpii'c:  so  little  did  his 
trade  debase  him,  that  it  rather  enabled  him  to  use  that  mag- 
nanimity of  ]>reaching  the  gospel  through  Asia  and  Europe  at 
his  own  chaises.  Thus  those  pivachers  among  the  poor 
Waldcnses,  the  ancient  stock  of  our  reformation,  without  these 
helps  which  I  speak  of,  bred  up  themselves  in  ti-adcs,  and  es- 
pecially in  physic  and  snidery,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of 
scripture,  (which  is  the  only  true  theology,)  that  they  might 
bo  no  burden  to  the  chifr^r  >*ud  by  the  cxamjile  of  Christ, 
night  cure  both  soul  and  body ;  through  industry  joining  tliat 
toUieir  ministry,  which  he  joined  to  hisbv  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
relates  Peter  Gilles  In  his  History  of  the  Waldenses  in 
But  our  ministers  think   scorn  to  use  a  trade, 
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Bnd  count  it  the  reproach  of  this  age,  that  tradesman  preach 
the  gospel.  It  were  to  be  wished  they  were  all  tradesmen ;  thev 
would  not  then  so  many  of  them,  for  want  of  another  trade, 
make  a  trade  of  their  preaching  :  and  yet  they  clamour  that 
tfadeamen  preach ;  and  yet  they  preach,  while  they  themselves 
are  the  worst  tradesmen  of  ail.  As  for  church  endowments 
and  possessionB,  I  meet  with  none  considerable  before  Con- 
atantme,  but  the  houses  and  gardens  where  they  met,  and  their 
places  of  burial;  and  I  persuade  me,  that  from  them  the  ancient 
Waldenses,  whom  deservedly  I  cite  so  often,  held,  "  That  to 
endow  churches  is  an  evil  thing;  and  that  the  church  then 
fell  off  and  turned  whore,  sitting  on  that  beast  in  the  Revela- 
tion, when  under  pope  Sylvester  she  received  those  temporal 
donations."  So  the  fore-cited  tractate  of  their  doctrine  tes- 
tifies. This  also  their  own  traditions  of  that  heavenly  voice 
witnessed,  and  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  then  living  foresaw 
and  deplored.  And,  indeed,  how  could  these  endowments 
liirive  belter  with  the  church,  being  unjustly  taken  by  those 
emperors,  without  suffrage  of  the  people,  out  of  the  tributes 
and  public  lands  of  each  city,  whereby  the  people  became 
liable  to  be  oppressed  with  other  taxes.  Beinw  therefore 
given  for  the  most  part  by  kings  and  other  public  persons, 
and  so  likeliest  out  of  the  public,  and  if  without  the  people's 
consent,  unjustly,  however  to  public  ends  of  much  concern- 
ment, to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  commonwealth,  and  in  that  re- 
gard made  public  though  given  by  private  persons,  or,  which 
IB  worse,  given,  as  the  clergy  then  pereuaided  men,  for  their 
Bouls'  health,  a  pious  gift ;  but  as  the  truth  was,  of^times  a 
bribe  to 'God  or  to  Christ  for  absolution,  as  they  were  then 
taught,  from  murders,  adulteries,  and  other  heinous  crimes; 
what  shall  be  found  heretofore  given  by  kings  or  princes  out 
of  the  public,  may  justly  by  the  magistrate  be  recalled  and  re- 
appropriated  to  the  civil  revenue :  what  by  private  or  public 
persons  out  of  their  own,  the  priceof  blood  or  last,  or  to  some 
such  purgatorious  and  superstitious  uses,  not  only  may,  but 
ought  to  be  taken  off  from  Christ,  as  a  foul  dishonour  laid 
upon  him,  or  not  impiously  given,  nor  iu  particular  to  any 
one,  but  in  general  to  the  cliurcli'a  good,  may  be  converted  to 
that  use,  which  shall  be  judged  tending  moi'c  directly  to  that 
general  end.  Thus  did  the  princes  and  cities  of  Germany  ia 
the  firs'  reibrmation  ;  and  defended  their  so  doing  by  many 
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Kssons,  w)jic}i  are  set  down  at  large  in  Slndan,  tlb.  vi.  ennu 
1526,  and  lib.  xi.  anno  1537,  and  lib.  xiii.  anno  1540.  But 
that  the  magistrate  either  otit  of  that  church  revenne  wfaioh 
remuns  yet  in  his  hand,  or  establishing  any  other  maintenance 
metead  of  tithe,  should  take  into  his  own  power  the  stipendiary 
maintenance  of  church-ministers,  or  compel  it  by  law,  can 
§liind  neither  with  the  people's  right,  nor  wiiii  Christian  Ijberty, 
but  would  suspend  the  chiirch  wholly  upon  th^jstatet-aud-tius 
her  ministers  intjx state. jjensioners.  And  for  the  magistrate  in 
peisoa  of  a  nursing  father  to  make  the  cliurch  his  mere  nerd, 
as  always  in  minority,  the  church  to  whom  he  ought  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, Isa.  xlix.  '&,  "  to  bow  down  with  his  face  toward 
Uie  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  her  feet ;"  her  to  subject  to 
Lis  political  drifts  or  conceived  opinions,  by  mastering  her 
rerenue ;  and  so  by  his  exaininani  committees  to  circumscribe 
her  free  election  of  ministers,  is  neither  just  nor  pious ;  no 
honour  done  to  the  church,  but  a  plain  dishonour:  and  upon 
h«-  whose  only  head  ia  in  heaven,  yea,  upon  him,  who  is  only 
head,  eels  another  in  etfect,  and  which  is  most  monstrous,  a 
human  on  a  heavenly,  a  carnal  on  a  spiritual,  a  political  h^d 
on  an  ecclesiastical  body ;  which  at  length,  by  such  hetero- 
^eneal,  such  incestuous  conjunction,  transforms  her  ofltimes 
mto  a  beast  of  many  heads  and  many  horns.  For  if  the  church 
be  of  all  societies  the  holiest  on  earth,  and  so  to  be  reverenced 
by  the  magistrate ;  not  to  trust  her  with  her  own  belief  anrl 
integrity,  and  therefore  not  with  the  keeping,  at  least  with  the 
disposing,  of  what  revenue  should  be  found  justly  and  lawfully 
her  own,  is  to  count  the  church  not  a  holy  congregation,  but 
ft  pack  of  giddy  or  dishoiie^t  persons,  to  be  ruled  by  civjt 
power  in  sacred  affairs.  But  to  proceed  further  in  the  truth 
yet  more  finely,  seeing  the  Christian  jJiuicIlIs  not  national, 
outjipnsisting  of  maay  particular  congregations,  subject  to' 
Siany  changes,  as  well  through  civil  accidents,  as  through 
flohisin  and  vai'ioas  opinions,  not  to  be  decided  by  any  out- 
ward judge,  being  mailers  of  conscience,  whereby  these  pre- 
tended  church  revenuespas  they  have  lieen  e_ver,  so  ai'e  Tike  to 
continue  eridleas  matter  of  dissension  FoflTbeiween  the  church 
and  m Bgiatrale,  and "  the  c h li rch es  among  themselves,  there 
will  be -tound-TTO  belter  remedy  to  these  evils,  otherwise  in- 
curable, than  by  tlie  infiorruptest  council  of  those  Waldensea., 
"  rt  reformerSj  to  remove  them  as  a  pest,  an  apple  of  dis- 
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cord  in  the  church,  (for  what  else  can  be  the  efFeot  of  ricb«, 
and  the  snare  of  money  in  I'eligion  1)  and  lo  concert  them  to 
those  more  profitable  uses  above  expressed,  or  other  such  at 
shall  be  judged  most  necessary  ;  considering  that  the  church 
of  Christ  was  foimded  in  poverty  rather  than  in  revenues,  stood 

[lurest  ajid  prosiiered  best  without  them,  received  them  un- 
awfiiUy  from  llieiti  who  both  erroneously  and  unjustly,  some- 
times impiously,  gave  them,  and  so  Justly  was  ensnared  and 
coiTupted  by  them.  And  lest  it  be  thought  that,  these  reve- 
nues withdrawn  and  better  employed,  the  magistrate  ought 
instead  lo  settle  hy  statute  som 
this  be  considered  iirst,  that  it  a 
to  what  religiOfihe  contributes ;"  "and  that  the  civil  magistrate 
is  en ffiffileff.with-ciyil .rights  only,  not  wT th~conscieiice,  wliich 
can  have  no  deputy  or  represenler  of  iiseTf,  but  one  of  the 
Bnme  mind ;  next,  that  what  each  man  gives  lo  the  minister, 
he  gives  either  83  to  God,or  aa  to  his  teachei':  if  as  to  God, 
no  civil  power  can  justly  consecrate  lo  relipous  uses  any  part 
either  of  civil  revenue,  which  is  the  people's,  and  must  save 
them  from  other  taxes,  or  of  any  man's  propriety,  but  God  by 
sfKcial  command,  as  he  did  by  Mosee,  or  the  owner  himself 
by  voluntary  intention  and  the  persuasion  of  his  giving  it  to 
God.  Forced  consecrations  out  of  another  man's  estate  are 
no  better  tlian  forced  vows,  hateful,  to  God,  "  who  loves  a 
cheerful  giver ;"  but  much  more  hatefiil,  wrung  out  oTmen's 
l5ui^8  to  niaintain  a  disapproved  ministry  against  tlieir  con- 
•cieuce;  however  unholy,  infamous,  and  dishonourable  to  his 
ministers  and  the  fi'ee  gospel,  maintained  in  such  unworthy 
manner  as  by  violence  and  extortion.  If  he  give  it  a&  lo  his 
teacher,  what  justice  or  equity  compels  him  to  pay  for  learn- 
ing that  religion  which  leaves  freely  to  his  ohoiue  whether  he 
nill  learn  it  or  no,  whether  of  this  teacher  or  another,  and 
especially  to  pay  for  what  he  never  leai'ned,  or  appraves  not; 
whereby,  besides  the  wound  of  bis  conscience,  he  becomes  the 
less  able  to  recompense  his  true  teacher  ?  Thus  far  hath  been 
inquired  by  wbom  church-miaisters  ougbt  lo  tie  maintained, 
and  hath  been  proved  most  natural,  most  equal  and  agreeable 
with  scripture,  to  be  by  ihem  wbo  receive  their  teaching ;  ami 
tiy  whom,  if  they  be  unable.  Which  ways  well  observed  can 
discourage  none  but  hirelings,  and  will  much  lessen  their 
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It  remains  lasdj  to  consider,  in  what  manner  God^batb  oi^ 
doined  that  recompense  be  giyento  ministers  of  the  gOEpel ; 
and  by  all  script  ure  it  wilFappear,  thatie  hath  given  it  itiem 
not  hj  civil  la^and-ireehold,  as  they  claim,  but  by  the  bene- 
volence 'aufifecgraliluile  of  such  as  receive  them  :  Luke  s. 
7,8,  "  Eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  they  gave  you. 
If  they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  an  are  set  before  you," 
Matt.  X.  7,  8,  "  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,  &c.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
If  God  have  ordained  ministers  to  preach  freely,  whether  thev 
receive  reeompense  or  not,  then  certainly  he  hath  forbid  both 
them  to  compel  it,  and  others  to  compel  it  for  tliem.  But 
fredv  given,  he  accounts  it  as  given  to  himself;  Phil.  iv.  16, 
17,  18,  "  Ye  sent  once  and  ugain  to  my  necessity:  not  because 
I  desire  a  gift,;  but  I  desire  fruit,  that  may  abound  to  your 
account.  Having  received  of  Epapbroditus  the  things  which 
were  sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  a  SBcrifice  ac- 
ceptable, well-pleasing  to  God  ;''  which  cannot  be  from  force 
or  unwillingness.  The  same  is  said  of  alms  :  Heb.  xiii.  16, 
"  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget  not ;  for  with  such 
Bacrific;  God  is  well  pleased."  Whence  the  primitive  churcli 
thought  it  no  sfaame  to  receive  all  their  maintenance  as  the 
alinfi  of  their  auditoi's.  Which  they  who  defend  tithes,  as  if 
it  made  for  their  cause,  whenas  it  uttei'ly  confutes  them,  omil 
not  to  set  down  at  large ;  proving  to  our  hands  out  of  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Cypiian,  and  others,  that  the  cIcT^y  lived  at  iirst 
opon  the  mere  benevolence  of  their  hearers ;  who  gave  what 
they  gave,  not  to  the  clei^y,  but  to  the  church  ;  out  of  which 
the  clei^  had  their  portions  given  them  in  baskets,  and  were 
thence  called  sportuiarii,  basket-clerks :  that  their  portion 
was  &  very  mean  allowance,  only  for  a  bare  livelihood;  ao 
cording  to  those  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  x.  7,  fee.,  the 
rest  was  distributed  to  the  poor.  They  cite  also  out  of  Pros- 
|)er,  the  disclpie  of  St.  Austin,  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  had 
means  of  their  own  might  not  without  sin  partake  of  church 
■uaintenanoe  ;  not  receiving  thereby  food  wtiich  they  abound 
with,  but  feeding  on  the  sins  of  other  men :  that  the  Holy- 
Ghost  saith  of  such  clergymen,  they  eat  the  sins  of  my  people; 
and  that  a  council  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  340,  sutfered  not 
aither  priest  or  bishop  to  live  on  church  maintenance  without 
necessity.    Thus  far  tithera  themselves  have  cootributed  to 
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I  their  own  confutation,  by  confessing  ilat  the  church  lived 
I  primitively  on  alma.  AnJ  1  adJ,  that  about  the  year  3d9, 
Constantius  the  emperor  IiavW  summoned  a  general  council 
of  bishops  lo  Arimiiiium  in  Italy,  and  provided  for  their  Bub- 
Bistence  there,  the  British  and  French  bishops  judging  it  not 
decent  to  live  on  the  jHiblic,  chose  rather  to  be  at  their  own 
charges.  Three  only  out  of  Britain,  constrained  through  want, 
yet  refusing  ofFei-ed  ast^iHlaiice  from  the  rest,  accepted  the  em- 
peror's provision  ;  judging  it  more  convenient  to  subsist  by 
public  than  by  private  sustenance.  Whence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  bishops  then  in  tEiis  island  had  their  livelihood!  only 
from  benevolence ;  in  which  regard  this  relater,  Sulpitius  Seve- 
ruB,  a  good  author  of  the  same  time,  highly  praises  them.  And 
the  Waldenses,  our  first  reformers,  both  from  the  scripture 
and  these  primitive  examples,  maintained  tliose  among  them 
who  bore  the  office  of  ministers  by  alms  only.  Take  their 
very  words  from  tiie  history  written  of  them  in  French,  part 
iii.  lib.  ii.  chap.  2 :  "La  nournture  et  ce  de  quoy  nous 
Bommes  couveris,  &c.  Our  food  and  clothing  ia  sufficiently 
administered  and  given  to  ub  by  way  of  gi'atuity  and  alms, 
by  the  good  people  whom  we  teach."  If  then  by  alms  and 
benevolence,  not  by  legal  force,  not  by  tenure  of  freehold  op 
copyhold:  for  alms,  though  just,  cannot  be  compelled:  and 
benevolence  forced  is  malevolence  rather,  violent  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  gospel ;  and  declares  him  no  true  minister 
thereof,  but  a  rapacious  hireling  rather,  who  by  force  receiv- 
ing it,  eats  the  bread  of  violence  and  exaction,  no  holy  or 
just  livehhood,  no,  not  civilly  counted  honest;  much  less 
beseeming  such  a  spiritual  ministry.  But,  say  they,  our 
maintenance  is  our  due,  tithes  the  right  of  Christ,  unse- 
parable  from  the  priest,  no  where  repealed ;  if  tlien,  not 
otherwise  to  be  had,  by  law  to  be  recovered :  for  though 
Pan!  were  pleased  to  forego  his  due,  and  not  to  use  his 
power,  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  yet  he  had  a  power,  ver.  4,  and  bound 
not  others.  I  answer  first,  because  I  see  them  still  so  loath 
to  unlearn  their  decimal  arithmetic,  and  still  grusp  their 
rnhes  as  inseparable  from  a  priest,  that  ministei*  of  the 
gospel  are  not  priests;  and  therefore  separated  from  tithes  by 
Mieir  exclusion,  being  neither  called  priests  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  nor  of  any  order  known  in  scripture :  not  of  MeU 
cliisedec,  proper  to  Christ  only    not  of  Aaron,  as  they  them- 


II  confess ;  and  tlie  third  prieBtliood  only 
(  all  the  faithful.     But  they  are'n 
our  high-priest.     True,  hut  not  of  hia  iiriesthood, 


s  the  Le- 


i  that  whole  office  him- 
main,  say  they,  still 
whom  payable,  but  to 
lan  can  bo  understand 
other  so  claim  them. 
lothing  but  hie  voluntary 
what  consideratior 


e  to  Aaron ;  for  he  perfor 
self  incommunicably.  Yet  tithea 
imrelrased,  the  due  of  Christ ;  and 
his  ministera '!  I  say  again,  that  r 
them,  unless  Christ  in  some  place 
That  example  of  Abraham  argues 
act ;  honour  onoe  only  done,  but  < 
whether  to  a  priest  or  to  a  king,  whether  due  the  honour. 
arbitrary  that  kind  of  honour  or  not,  will  after  all  contendinEC 
be  lefl  stilli  D  mere  conjecture  :  whii'h  must  not  ba  permitted 
in  the  claim  of  such  a  ne(>dy  and  subtle  spiritual  corporation, 
pretending  by  divine  right  to  the  tenih  of  all  other  men's 
estates  i  nor  can  it  be  allowed  by  wise  men  or  the  verdict  of 
common  law.  And  the  tenth  part,  though  once  declared 
holy,  is  declared  now  to  be  no  holier  than  the  other  nine,  by 
that  command  to  Peter,  Acts  x.  15,  28,  whereby  all  dlstinc- 
iion  of  holy  and  unholy  is  removed  from  all  tilings.  Tithes 
therefore,  though  claimed,  and  holy  under  the  law,  yet  are 
now  released  and  quitted  both  by  that  command  to  Peter, 
and  by  this  to  all  ministers,  above-cited,  Luke  x. :  "  Ealing 
mg  and  drinkincr  such  things  as  they  give  you :"  made  holy 
now  by  their  free  gift  only.  And  ilierefore  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
ix.  4,  aeserls  his  power  indeed ;  imt  of  what  ?  not  of  tithen, 
bat  "  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as  arc  given"  in  referenoe 
to  this  command;  which  he  calls  not  holy  things,  or  things 
of  the  gospel,  as  if  the  gospel  had  any  consecrated  things  in 
answer  to  things  of  the  temple,  ver.  13;  but  he  calls  them 
"your  carnal  things,"  ver.  11,  without  changing  their  pro- 

ferly.  And  what  power  had  he?  Not  the  power  of  force. 
at  of  conscience  only,  whereby  he  might  lawfully  and  with- 
out scruple  live  on  the  gospel ;  receiving  what  was  given 
him,  as  the  recompense  of  his  labour.  For  if  Christ  thti 
■  Master  hath  professed  bis  kingdom  to  be  not  of  this  world, 
it  suits  not  with  that  profession,  either  in  him  or  his  minis- 
ten,  to  claim  temporal  right  from  spiritual  respects.  He 
who  refused  lo  be  the  divider  of  an  inheritance  between  two 
brethren,  cannol  approve  his  ministers,  by  pretended  right 
BJiim,  to  be  dividers  of  tentiis  and  freeholds  out  of  other 
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fueeSy  winch  ther  hare  learned  (if  cliej  bare  indeed  learned 
rh^sn,  x»  dw^T  seMixn  hare)  to  ;beir  own  benefit  and  accom- 
pikbzm^^  Box  thf^T  will  saj,  we  had  betaken  as  to  somr 
'Xh^r  tra/Ie  or  profession^  had  we  not  expecced  to  find  a 
h#itt^  Hvelibood  bj  the  ministrr.  Thk  k  that  which  I 
l-joked  hTy  to  discover  ibem  openly  neither  true  lorers  of 
i«amin^,  and  §o  Terr  seldom  o^ailtv  of  it,  nor  true  ministers 
of  th^  sroi^p^  So  long  a^b  out  of  date  Is  that  old  true  say- 
irk^,  1  Tim.  nu  ly  ^  If  a  man  desire  a  bishopric,  1^  desires  a 
good  work : "  i2>r  now  commonly  he  who  desires  to  be  a 
miniver,  looks  not  at  the  work,  but  at  the  wages ;  and  br 
that  lure  or  lowbell,  may  be  tolled  from  parish  to  parish  all 
the  town  OTer.  But  what  can  be  plainer  simony,  than  thus 
to  be  at  charges  betbrFrhand,  to  no  other  end  than  to  make 
their  ministry  doubly  or  trebly  beneficial  ?  To  whom  it 
mifi'hi  oe  said,  as  ju"*tly  as  to  that  Simon,  "Thy  money 
perWh  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  oi 
God  may  be  purchased  with  money :  thou  hast  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  this  matter."  Next  it  is  a  fond  error,  though  too 
much  believed  amonsr  us  to  think  tiiat  the  universitv  makes 
a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  what  it  may  conduce  to  other  arts 
and  scienc^jSy  I  dispute  not  now :  but  that  which  makes  fit  a 
minister,  the  scripture  can  best  inform  us  to  be  only  from 
above,  whence  also  we  are  bid  to  seek  them :  Matt.  ix.  38, 
"  Prav  ve  therefore  to  the  Loi-d  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 
j»end  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.''  Acts  xx.  28,  "The 
flock,  oyer  which  the  Holv  Ghost  hath  made  vou  oTerseers." 
Ilom.  X.  15,  "  How  shall  they  preach,  unless  they  be  sent?" 
By  whom  sent  ?  by  the  university,  or  the  magistrate,  or 
their  belly?  No,  surely:  but  sent  from  God  only,  and  that 
God  who  is  not  their  bell  v.  And  whether  he  be  sent  from 
Grod,  or  from  Simon  Magus,  the  inward  sense  of  his  calling 
and  spiritual  ability  will  sufficiently  tell  him ;  and  that  strong 
obligation  felt  within  him,  which  was  felt  by  the  apostle,  will 
often  express  from  him  the  same  words:  1  Cor.  ix.  16, 
^^  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  woe  is  me  if  1  preach  not 
the  gospel."  Not  a  beggarly  necessity',  and  the  woe  feared 
otherwise  of  perpetual  want,  but  such  a  necessity  as  made 
him  willing  to  preach  the  gospel  gratis,  and  to  embrace 
poverty,  rather  than  as  a  woe  to  fear  it.  1  Cor.  xiL  28 
^  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first   apostles,"  && 
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SpheB.  i^-.  11,  &c.  "  He  gave  some  apostles,  kc  For  the 
pM-fectiiig  of  the  saints,  for  iha  work  of  the  minisirv,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Cbrist,  till  we  all  corne  to  the  unity 
of  the  faith,"  Whereby  ive  may  know,  that  as  he  mado 
them  at  the(irst,sohe  ni^es  them  etill,  and  to  the  world's  end,  .1 
2  Cor>  iii.  6,  "  Who  hath  also  made  its  fit  or  able  ministers  j 
of  the  New  Testament."  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  "  The  gift  ihat  is  ir 
thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  and  tiie  laying  or 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  Tiiese  are  all  the  means, 
which  we  read  of,  required  in  scripture  to  the  making  of  a 
minister.  All  this  is  granted,  you  will  say;  but  yet  that  it'  | 
is  also  requisite  he  should  be  trained  in  othur  learning 
which  can  be  nowhere  better  had  than  at  universitiee.  1 
answer,  that  what  learning,  either  human  or  divine,  can  bi 
necessary  to  a  minister,  may  as  easily  and  less  chargeably  bi 
had  in  any  private  house.  How  delicient  else,  and  to  hon 
little  purpose,  are  all  those  piles  of  sermons,  notes  and  com 
mtntB  on  all  parts  of  ihe  Bible,  bodies  and  marrows  of  divi- 
ni^,  besides  all  other  sciences,  in  our  English  tongue;  many 
of  the  same  books  which  in  Latin  they  read  at  the  unlver- 
8!ty?  And  the  small  necessity  of  going  thither  to  learn 
divinity  I  prove  first  from  the  most  part  of  themselves,  wlio 
seldom  coiiiinue  there  till  they  have  well  got  through  logic, 
their  first  rudiments;  though,  to  say  truth,  logic  also  may 
much  better  be  wanting  in  disputes  of  divinity,  than  in 
the  subtile  debates  of  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  who  yei  sel- 
dom or  never  deal  with  syllogisms.  And  those  theological 
disputations  there  held  by  prciessors  and  graduates  are  sueh, 
as  lend  least  of  all  to  the  edification  or  capacity  of  the 
people,  but  rather  perplex  and  leaven  pure  doctrine  with 
£cholssticaI  trash,  than  enable  any  minister  to  the  better 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  Whence  we  may  also  compute, 
since  they  come  to  reckoinngs,  the  charges  of  his  oced- 
ful  library ;  which,  though  some  shame  not  to  value 
jE600,  may  be  competently  furnished  for  ^0.  If  any  i 
for  his  owQ  curiosity  or  delight  be  in  books  further  ex|.^..- 
eive,  that  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  necessary  to  his  niinis^terlal, 
either  breeding  or  function.  But  papists  and  other  adver- 
earies  cannot  be  confuted  without  fathers  and  i:ouncils,  im- 

K volumes,  and  of  vasf  charges.     I   will   shew  them 
«  a.  shoilci'  and  a  better  way  of  confutation  :  Tit.  i 
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I  "  Holding  fast  the  fnitlifui  word,  as  he  hath  been  taiin;hi,  t  lal 
I  he  may  be  able  by  souTid  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  lo  con- 
race  gainsayers:"  wlio  are  confuted  as  soon  as  heard,  bring- 
ing that  whi.h  is  eitlier  not  in  scripture,  or  against  it.  To 
purEue  them  further  (hmug'h  the  obscure  and  entangled  wood 
of  antiquity,  fathers  and  councils  fighting  one  against  an- 
other, 13  needless,  endless,  not  requisite  in  a  minister,  and  re- 
,  fused  by  the  first  reformers  of  onr  relijjion.  And  yet  we 
I  may  be  confident,  if  these  things  be  thought  needful,  let  the 
[slate  but  erect  in  public  good  alore  of  librarii'S',  and  tlierfi 
■will  not  want  men  in  tlie  church,  who  of  their  own  incli- 
L^attons  will  become  able  in  this  kind  against  |ia|iist  or  any 
tiDtlier  adversary.  I  hare  thus  at  large  examint'tt  the  usual 
rWetences  of  hirelings,  coloured  over  most  commonly  with  thv 
Rsause  of  learning  and  universities;  as  if  with  divines  leam- 
||ng  stoad  and  fell,  wherein  (or  the  most  part  their  pittance  is 
[bo  small ;  and,  to  speak  fi'ecly,  it  were  much  better  there 
were  not  one  divine  in  the  univeraities,  no  schooi -divinity 
known,  the  idle  sophistry  of  monks,  the  eanker  of  religion; 
and  that  they  who  intended  to  be  minister.-,  were  trained  up 
iu  the  church  only  by  the  scripture,  and  in  the  original  lan- 
guages thereof  at  school ;  without  fetching  the  comiiass  of 
other  arts  and  sciences,  more  than  what  ihey  can  well  learn 
W  secondary  leisui-e,  and  at  home.  Neither  speak  I  this  in 
Lfiontempt  of  learning,  or  the  ministry,  but  hating  the  common 
f^eats  of  both ;  haling  that  they,  who  have  preached  out 
ibishope,  prelate-',  and  canotust«,  should,  in  what  serves  their 
jpwn  ends,  reta.in  their  false  opinions,  their  pharisaical  leaven, 
jflieir  avarice,  and  closely  their  ambition,  their  pluralities, 
their  non residences,  their  odious  fees,  and  use  their  legal  and 
popish  ai-gum en ts  for  tithes:  that  independents  should  take 
tiiey  may  justly  from  the  ti'ue  freedom  of  Chris- 
'  '  '  discipline,  subject  to  no  supetiur  judge 
bti  dependents  on  the  magistrate 

ionc 


that 

tian  doctrine  and  chi 
but  God  only,  and  seek 
for  their  maintenance 

itate-hire  in  j^ligion,  can  never  consist  ^ong  or  certainly 
getheTT^  For  magistrates  at  one  time  or  other,  not  like  these 
at  present  our  patrons  of  Christian  liberty,  will  pay  none  but 
Buch  whom  by  their  committees  of  examination  they  find 
conformable  to  their  intci'csta  and  Ojjinions  :  and  hirelings  will 
^Boon  frame  themselves  to  that  interest,  and  those  opinions 
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which  thev  see  beat  pleasing  to  tiielr  paymastere ;  and  to 
oeera  ri^bt  themselves,  will  force  others  as  to  the  truth.  But 
most  of  all  they  are  to  be  reviled  and  shamed,  who  ory  out 
with  the  distinct  voice  of  notorious  hireUngs,  tliat  if  ye  settle 
not  our  maintenance  by  law,  farewell  the  gospel ;  than  which 
nothing  can  he  uttered  more  false,  more  ignominious,  and 
I  may  say,  more  hlnspheraous  agairst  our  Saviour ;  who 
hatn  promised  without  this  condition,  both  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  nia  own  presence  with  his  church  to  the  world's  end  : 
nothing  more  false,  (unless  with  their  own  mouths  they  con- 
demn themselves  for  the  anwortliiest  and  most  mercenary  of 
all  other  ministers,)  by  the  experience  of  300  years  aftef 
Christ,  and  the  churches  at  this  day  in  France,  Austria,  Po- 
Ionia,  and  other  places,  witnessing  the  contrary  under  an 
adverse  magistrate,  not  a  favimi-able:  nothing  more  igno- 
minious, levelling,  or  rather  undervaluing  Christ  beneath 
Mahomet.  For  if  it  must  he  thus,  how  can  any  Christian 
object  it  to  a  Turk,  that  his  religion  stands  by  force  only 
and  not  jusdy  fear  from  him  this  reply,  Yours  both  by  force 
and  money,  in  the  judgment  of  your  own  preachers  ?  This 
is  that  which  makes  atheists  in  the  land,  whom  they  so  much 
comjdain  of:  not  the  want  of  maintenance,  or  preachers,  as 
iliey  allege,  hut  the  many  hirelings  and  cheaters  that  have 
the  gospel  in  their  hands ;  hands  that  still  crave,  and  are 
never  satisfied.  Likely  ministers  indeed,  to  proclaim  the 
faith,  or  to  exhort  our  trust  in  God,  when  they  themselves 
wilt  not  trust  him  to  provide  for  them  in  the  message  whereOK, 
they  Bay,  he  sent  them  ;  but  threaten,  for  want  of  temporal 
means,  to  desert  it ;  calling  that  want  of  means,  which  is  no 
thing  else  hut  the  want  of  their  own  faith  ;  and  would  force 
us  to  pay  the  hire  of  building  our  faith  to  their  covetous  in- 
(sedulity!  Doubtless,  if  God  only  be  he  who  gives  minis- 
ters to  his  chiii-ch  till  the  world's  end ;  and  through  the  whole 
gospel  never  sent  us  for  ministers  to  the  schools  of  philo- 
mpny,  but  I'ather  bids  us  beware  of  such  "  vain  deceit," 
Col.  ii.  8,  'which  the  primitive  church,  after  two  or  three 
^es  not  remembering,  brought  hei'self  quickly  to  confusion,) 
if  all  the  faithful  be  now  "a  holy  and  a  royal  priestliooil," 
I  Pet.  ii.  5,  9,  not  excluded  from  the  dispensation  of  things 
holiest,  after  free  e!ec>';ion  of  the  church,  and  imposition  of 
'  '      ■'     e  will  not  want  ministers  elected  out  of  all  sorti 
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RTiil  orders  of  m 
the  mapistrate  I 
dently  favour  him  with  spiritual  gifts,  as  he  can  easily,  and 
oft  hath  done,  while  those  bachelor  divmes  and  doctors  of  the 
tippet  have  been  passed  by.  Heretofoi'e  in  the  first  evan- 
gelic times,  (and  it  were  hnppy  for  Christendom  if  it  were  bo 
again,)  mini;?[ers  of  the  gospel  were  by  nothing  else  Uislin- 
guiahed  from  other  Christians,  but  by  their  spiritual  know 
ledge  and  sanctity  of  Hfe,  for  which  Uie  church  eleeted  their 
to  he  her  teachers  and  overseers,  though  not  thereby  to  sepa 
rate  ihem  from  whatever  calling  she  then  found  them  follow 
ing  besides ;  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul  declares,  and  thi 
first  times  of  Christirtnity.  When  once  they  affected  to  be 
called  a  clergy,  and  hecame,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  tribe  of 
Levites,  a  party,  a  distinct  order  in  the  commonwealth,  bred 
up  for  divines  in  babbling  schools,  and  fed  at  the  public 
cost,  good  for  nothing  else  but  what  was  good  for  nothing, 
they  soon  grew  idle:  that  idleness.with  fulness  of  bread,  b^;at 

tiride  and  perpetual  contention  with  their  feeders,  the  despised 
aity,  through  all  ages  ever  since ;  to  rhe  perverlinc-  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  disturbance  of  all  Chrislendom.  And  we  may 
confidently  conclude,  it  never  will  be  otherwise  while  they 
ire  thus  upheld  undepending  on  the  church,  on  which  alone 
!hey  anciently  depended,  and  are  by  the  magistrate  publicly 
maintained,  a  numerous  faction  of  indigent  persons,  crept  for 
the  most  part  out  of  extreme  want  and  bad  nurture,  claiming 
by  divine  right  and  freehold  the  tenth  of  our  estates,  to  mo- 
nopolize the  ministry  as  their  peculiar,  which  is  free  and  open 
to  all  able  Christians,  elected  by  any  church.  Under  this 
pretence,  exempt  from  ail  other  employment,  and  enriching 
themselves  on  the  public,  they  last  of  all  prove  common  in- 
cendiaries, and  exalt  their  horns  against  the  magistrate  him- 
eelf  that  maintains  them,  as  the  priest  of  Rome  did  soon 
'  EI  against  his  benefactor  the  emperor,  and  the  presbylei's 
late  in  Scotland.  Of  which  hireling  crew,  together  with 
the  mischiefs,  disBensions,  troubles,  wain  merely  of  theii 


nidling,  Christendom  might  soon  rid  herself  and  be  happy, 
r  Christians  would  but  Itnow  their  own  dignity,  their  li- 
berty, their  adoption,  and  let  it  not  be  wondered  if  I  say 
their  spiritual  priesthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  ac- 
ministerial  function,  whenever  called  by   tbeb 
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own  abilities^  and  the  church,  thougjh  they  never  came  near 
commencement  or  university.  But  while  protestants,  to  avoid 
the  due  labour  of  understanding  their  own  religion,  are  con- 
tent to  lodge  it  in  the  breast,  or  rather  in  the  books,  of  a 
clergyman,  and  to  take  it  thence  by  scraps  and  mammocks, 
as  he  dispenses  it  in  his  Sunday's  dole,  they  \iill  be  always 
learning  and  never  knowing ;  always  infants ;  always  either 
his  vassals,  as  lay  papists  are  to  their  priests;  or  at  odds 
with  him,  as  reformed  principles  give  them  some  light  to  be 
not  wholly  conformable ;  whence  infinite  disturbances  in  the 
state,  as  they  do,  must  needs  follow.  Thus  much  I  had  to 
say  ;  and,  I  suppose,  what  may  be  enough  to  them  who  are 
not  avaiiciously  bent  otherwise,  touching  the  likeliest  means 
to  remove  hirelings  out  of  the  church  ;  than  which  nothing 
can  more  conduce  to  truth,  to  peace  and  all  happiness,  both  in 
church  and  state.  If  I  be  not  heard  nor  believed,  the  event 
will  bear  nie  witness  to  have  spoken  truth :  and  I  in  the  mean 
while  have  borne  my  witness,  not  out  of  season,  to  the  church 
and  to  my  country. 
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In  thii  trestiie  Milton  holds  a.  dose  coUoqu}'  with  the  Remonitiuil, 
KEtingdown  his  words,  and  then  leplying  to  them  inlhefonn  of  iiliaJagae. 
UnfiHtaniitely,  howeter,  the  work  of  his  advetiury  otHtinstelr  letused  to 
conform  itself  to  arliJitic  Ireaiment.  It  ii  heavy,  dull,  and  hypocriticat, 
ncoDlh  and  unobjectionable  enough  In  the  expression,  but  being  slti^ether 
baaed  upon  (oma  atiil  precedents,  has  do  animation  or  ritalitji  in  it.  M  Hum, 
altogelber  in  eameat  and  using  his  puritanical  liberty  to  the  utmost, 
ihatlsrs  to  atom!  the  feeble  logic  opposol  to  him.  It  it  unnecessary  now, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  profeu  an  entire  conformitf  vith  his  idcss ;  but 
most  perwns  of  independent  minds,  who  have  preserved  their  cnniciences 
free  and  unshachled,  will  generally  recognise  the  fbrce  and  trutb  of  Milton's 
and  admire   the  skill    and  vehemence   with    which   Ebej  an 


Although  it  be  a  cprtain  truth,  that  [hey  who  iindertal 


religious  cause  need 

the  eatififaction  of  tender  and 

from  that  TChicli 

shall  address  my  si 

of  BOmethiii^  in  this  book,  wliich 

seem  offensive,  that  when  I  have 

what  is  done 


tk3B 


;  yet  becanse 
is  far  different 
n-p!easing,  to  satisfy  such,  ] 
1  few  words  to  give  notice  beforehand 
o  some  men  perhaps  may 
indered  a  lawful  reason  of 
may  Irust  to  have  saved  the  labour  of  defend- 
ing or  excusing  hereafter.  We  all  know  that  in  private  or 
pergonal  injnries,  yea,  in  public  suffering  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  his  rule  and  example  teaches  iis  to  be  bo  fer  from  a 
readiness  to  speak  evil,  as  not  to  answer  the  reviler  in  his 
language,  though  never  so  much  provoked  :  yet  in  the  detect- 
ing and  convincing  of  any  notorious  enemy  to  truth  and  his 
country's  peace,  especially  tbat  ia  conceited  to  have  a  voluble 
and  smart  flueoce  of  tongue,  and  in  the  vain  confidence  of 
that,  and  out  of  a  more  tenacious  cling  to  worldly  respects, 
stands  up  for  all  tlie  rest  to  justify  a  long  usurpation  and  con- 
victed pseudepiscopy  of  Tirelales,  with  all  their  ceremonies, 
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titnr^es,  anil  tyrannies,  which  God  and  man  are  now  ready 
to  explode  and  hisa  out  of  the  land  ;  I  suppose,  and  more  than 
Biippose,  it  will  he  nothinfr  disagreeing  from  Christian  meek- 
ness to  handle  sucli  a  one  in  a  rougher  accent,  and  to  send 
home  his  haughtiness  well  bespurted  with  hiaomi  lioly  water. 
Nor  to  do  thus  are  we  unaiitorilted  either  from  the  moral  pre- 
cept of  Solomon,  to  answer  him  iliereafter  that  prides  him  in 
Ilia  folly  ;  nor  from  the  example  of  Christ,  and  all  his  followers 
in  all  ^es,  who,  in  the  refuting  of  those  that  resisted  sound 
doctrine,  and  by  subtile  dissimulations  corrupted  the  minds 
of  men,  have  wrought  up  their  zealous  souls  into  such  vehe- 
mencies,  as  nothing  could  be  more  killingly  spoken  :  for  who 
can  be  a  greater  enemy  to  mankind,  who  a  more  dangerous 
deceiver,  than  he  who,  defending  a  traditional  corruption,  uses 
no  common  arts,  but  with  a  wily  stratagem  of  yielding  to  the 
time  a  greater  pert  of  his  cause,  seeming  to  forego  all  that 
man'e  invention  hath  done  therein,  and  driven  from  much  of 
his  hold  in  scrijilure ;  yet  leaving  it  banging  by  a  twined 
thifiad,  not  from  divine  command,  but  from  apostolical  pni- 
denoe  or  assent ;  as  if  ha  had  the  surety  of  some  rolling 
trench,  creeps  up  by  this  mean  to  his  relinquished  fortress  of 
divine  authority  again,  and  still  hovering  between  the  confines 
of  that  which  he  dares  not  be  openly,  and  that  which  he  will 
not  be  sincerely,  trains  on  the  easy  Chrislian  insensibly  within 
t!ie  close  ambushment  of  worst  errors,  and  with  a  sly  shuffle 
of  counterfi'it  principles,  chopping  and  changing  till  he  have 
gleaned  all  the  good  ones  out  of  their  minds,  leaves  them  at 
laat,  afler  a  slight  resemblance  of  sweeping  and  garnishing, 
onder  the  sevenfold  possession  of  a  desperate  stupidity  ?  And, 
therefore,  they  that  love  the  souls  of  men,  which  is  the  dearest 
love,  and  stirs  up  the  noblest  jealousy,  when  they  meet  with 
such  collusion,  cannot  be  blamed  though  tiiey  he  transported 
with  the  zeal  of  truth  to  a  we!l-heatej  fervency ;  especially, 
seeing  they  which  thus  olTend  against  the  souls  of  their 
brethren,  do  it  n-ith  delight  to  their  great  gain,  ease,  and  ad- 
vancement in  this  world ;  but  they  that  seek  to  discover  and 
oppose  tlieir  false  trade  of  deceiving,  do  it  not  wiEhout  a  Bad 
and  unwilling  anger,  not  without  many  hazards ;  but  wiiliout 
all  private  and  personal  spleen,  and  without  any  thought  of 
eartlily  reward,  whenas  this  very  course  they  iiike  slops  their 
'  "^^  B  of  asceuding  above  a  lowly  and  unenviable  pitch  in  thi* 
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And  although  in  the  serious  nncaeing  of  a  grand  im 

Eosture,  (for,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  readers,  prelaty  ie  nti 
elter,)  there  he  mixed  here  and  there  auch  a  grim  laughter, 
as  may  appear  at  the  same  time  in  an  austere  visage,  it  can- 
not be  taxed  of  levity  or  insolence:  for  even  this  vein  of 
laughing  (as  T  could  produce  out  of  grave  authors)  hath  oft- 
times  a  strong  and  sinewy  force  in  teaching  and  confuting; 
nor  can  there  be  a  more  proper  object  of  indignation  and  Bconi 
together,  than  a  false  prophet  taken  in  the  greatest,  dearest, 
and  most  dangerous  cheat,  the  cheat  of  souls  :  in  the  disclosing 
whereof,  if  it  be  hannful  to  be  angry,  and  withal  to  cast  a 
lowering  smile,  when  the  properest  object  calls  for  both,  it 
will  be  long  enough  ere  any  be  able  to  say,  why  those  two 
most  rational  faculues  of  human  intellect,  anger  and  laughter, 
were  first  seated  in  the  breast  of  man.  Thus  much,  readers, 
in  favour  of  the  softer  spirited  Christian ;  fur  other  exveptioners 
there  was  no  thought  taken.  Only  if  it  be  asked,  why  this 
close  aiid  succinct  manner  of  coping  with  the  adversary  was 
rather  chosen,  this  was  the  reason  chiefly,  that  the  ingenuoui 
reader,  without  further  amusing  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
controversial  anliquiiy,  may  come  to  the  spncdiest  way  to  see 
the  truth  vindicated,  and  sophistry  taken  short  at  the  firai 
false  hound.  Next,  that  the  Remonstrant  himself,  as  ofl  as 
lie  pleases  to  be  frolic,  and  brave  it  with  others,  may  find  no 

Siin  of  money,  and  may  learn  not  to  insult  in  so  bud  a  cause. 
at  now  he  begins.  


SECTION  I.  ^m 

Remonstrant.  My  single  Remonstrance  is  encountered 
with  a  plural  adversary. 

Answer.  Did  not  your  single  Remonstrance  bring  along 
with  it  a  hot  scent  of  your  moie  than  singular  affeclion  to 
spiritual  pluralities,  your  singleness  would  be  less  susjiected 
with  all  good  Christians  than  it  is. 

Rem'jnat.  Their  names,  persons,  qualities,  numbers,  I  care 

names  are  known  to  the  all-knowing  Powei 
he  meanwhile,  doubtless,  they  reck  not  wha- 
(heifou  or  yotir  nomenclator  know  them  or  noL 
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Hemonst.  But  could  ihev  say  mj  name  is  Legi  -n,  for  ws 

Anew.  Wherefore  Bnould.  ye  begin  with  tbe  devil's  ntime, 
descanting  upon  the  number  of  your  opponents?  Wherefore 
that  conceit  of  Legion  with  a  by-wipe  'i  Was  it  because  you 
would  have  men  take  notice  now  you  esteem  tliem,  whom 
through  all  your  book  su  bountifully  you  cail  your  brethren  ? 
We  had  not  thought  that  Legion  could  have  furnished  tin 
Remonstrant  with  so  many  brethren. 

Remoiist.  My  cause,  ye  gods,  would  bid  me  meet  them 
undismayed,  &lc. 

Answ,  Ere  a  foot  further  we  must  be  content  to  heai'  a 
[weauibling  boast  of  your  valour,  what  a  St.  Ounstan  you  are 
to  encounter  Legions,  eitlier  infernal  or  human. 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods. 

Answ.  What  gods?  CJiiless  your  belly,  or  the  god  of  tliis 
world  l>e  he?  Shew  ua  any  one  point  of  your  Remonstrance 
that  does  not  more  concern  superiority,  pride,  ease,  and  the 
belly,  than  the  truth  and  gbry  of  God,  or  t!ie  salvation  of 
aouls  ? 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods,  would  bid  me  meet  them  un- 
dismayed, and  to  say  with  holy  David, "  Though  a  host,  &u." 

Answ.  Co  not  think  to  persuade  us  of  your  undaunted 
courage,  by  misapplying  to  yourself  the  wonls  of  holy  Da- 
vid ;  we  know  you  fear,  and  are  in  an  ^ony  at  this  present, 
lest  you  should  lo»e  tliut  superfluity  of  riches  and  honour, 
which  your  party  usurp.  And  whosoever  covets,  and  so 
earnestly  labours  to  keep  such  an  incumbering  surcharge  of 
earthly  things,  cannot  but  have  an  earthqual^e  atiil  in  his 
bones.  You  are  not  ai-nied,  Remonstrant,  nor  any  of  your 
band,  you  ai-e  not  dieted,  nor  your  loins  girt,  for  spiritual 
valour,  aud  Christian  warfare,  the  luggage  is  too  great  that 
follows  your  camp  ;  your  heaits  are  there,  you  march  heavily ; 
iiow  shall  we  think  you  have  not  carnal  tear,  while  we  see 
yoD  so  subject  to  carnal  desires  ? 

Remonst.  1  do  gUilly  Hj  to  the  bar. 

Answ.  To  the  bur  with  liim  then.  Gladly,  you  say.  We 
believe  you  as  gladly  as  your  whole  faction  wished  and  longed 
for  the  assembling  of  tliis  parliament ;  as  gladly  as  your  bene- 
ficiaries '.he  priesis  came  up  to  answer  the  complaints  and 
ontcries  of  all  the  shires. 
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RemoDBl.  The  Areopagi !  who  were  tliose?  Truly,  my 
maBfere,  I  hnd  tliouglit  tliis  hart  been  the  name  of  the  place, 
not  of  liie  men. 

Answ.  A  soar-eagie  would  not  stoop  at  a  fly ;  but  sure 
some  pedagogue  stood  ai  your  elbow,  and  made  it  itch  with 
this  parlous  criticism  ;  they  urged  you  wilL  a  decree  of  the 
sage  and  severe  judges  of  Athens,  and  you  cite  them  to  ap- 
pear for  certain  paragogicat  contempts,  before  a  capacious 
pedanty  of  hot-Jivered  grammarians.  Mistake  not  the  mat- 
ter, courteous  Remonstrant,  they  were  not  making  Latin  :  if 
in  dealing  whh  an  outlandish  name,  they  thought  it  best  not 
to  screw  the  English  mouth  to  a  harsh  foreign  termiualioo, 
so  they  kept  the  radical  voi'd,  they  did  no  more  than  the  ele- 
gantesi  authors  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  at  this  day 
the  Italians,  in  scorn  of  such  a  servility  use  tfi  do.  Remember 
how  they  mangle  our  British  names  abroad :  what  trespass 
wereit,  if  vein  requital  should  as  much  neglect  theirs?  And 
our  learned  Chaucer  did  not  stick  to  do  so,  writing  Semyra- 
mis  for  Semiramis,  Amphtorax  for  Araphiaraus,  K.  Sejes  for 
K.  Ceyx,  the  husband  of  Alcyone,  with  many  other  names 
strangely  metamorphosed  fi'oni  the  true  orthography,  if  he 
I  had  made  any  account  of  that  in  these  kind  of  words. 

^^^H  Remonst.  Lest  the  world  should  think  the  press  had  of 

^^^^b      late  foi^ot  to  speak  any  language  other  than  iihellous,  this 
^^^^H      honest  paper  hath  broken  through  the  throng. 
^^^^P  Answ.  Mince  the  matter  while  you  wilf,  it  shewed  out 

I  ani 

^^     yoi 

^^F    lia' 
I  Ni 

I  b'^ 

I  mu 

L     t" 

k  fini 


green  practice  in  the  laws  of  discreet  rhetoric  to  blurt  upon 
the  ears  of  a  judicious  perhnment  with  such  a  presumptuous 
and  overweening  proem ;  but  you  do  well  to  be  ihe  fewer  of 
your  own  mess. 

Remonst.  That  which  you  miscall  the  preface,  was  a  too 
just  complaint  of  the  shameful  number  of  libels. 

Answ,  How  ion^  is  it  that  you  and  the  prelatical  troop 
liave  been  in  suth  distaste  with  libels  ?  Ask  your  Lysimachus 
Nicanor  what  defaming  invectives  have  lately  flown  abroad 
against  the  subjects  of  Scotland,  and  our  poor  expulved 
brethren  of  New  England,  the  prelates  rulher  applauding 
than  shewing  any  dislike :  and  this  hath  been  ever  so,  inso- 
much that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  one  of  his  discourses  com- 
plains of  the  bishops'  uneven  hand  over  these  pamphlets,  con-. 
oning  thoee  against  bishops  to  darkness,  but  licensing  thuM 
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againsl  puritans  to  be  uttered  ojienly,  though  wiih  the  greater 
inischiet'  of  leading  into  coiittmpi  uie  exercise  of  religion  in 
tlie  persons  of  sundry  preachers,  and  disgracing  the  higher 
matter  in  the  nieannr  pergon. 

Reraonst.  A  point  no  less  essential  to  that  proposed  remon- 
strance. 

Anaw.  We  know  where  the  shoe  wrings  you,  you  fret  and 
are  galled  at  the  quick ;  and  0  what  a  death  it  is  to  ibe  pre- 
lates to  be  thus  unvisardtKl,  thus  uncased,  to  have  the  periwigs 
plucked  off  that  cover  your  baldness,  your  inside  nakedness 
thrown  open  to  pubiiu  view !  Tlie  Romans  had  a  time  once 
every  year,  when  (heir  slaves  might  freely  speak  their  minds ; 
it  were  hard  if  the  freehorn  people  of  England,  with  wiiom 
ibe  voice  of  truth  for  these  many  years,  even  against  the 
proverb,  hath  not  been  heard  but  in  corners,  after  all  I'our 
monkish  pi'ohibition)*,  and  exput^lorious  indexes,  your  gags 
and  Bnaffles,  your  proud  lujprimaturs  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
oat  the  shallow  surview,  but  not  shallow  band  of  some  mer- 
cenary, naiTow-souled,  and  illiterate  chaplain  ;  when  liberty 
of  speaking,  than  which  nothing  is  more  sweet  to  man,  was 
girded  and  straitlaced  almost  to  a.  brokenwinded  phthisic,  if 
now  at  a  good  time,  our  time  of  parliament,  t)ie  very  jubilee 
Bnd  resurrection  of  the  state,  if  now  the  concealed,  ibe  ag- 
i  grieved,  and  long-persecuted  ti-uth,  could  not  be  suffered  lo 
tpeak ;  and  though  she  bui'st  out  with  some  ef&cacy  of  words, 
could  not  be  excused  after  such  an  injurious  strangle  of  silence, 
nor  avoid  the  censure  of  libelling,  it  were  hard,  it  were  some- 
thing pinching  in  a  kingdom  of  Iree  spii'its.  Some  princes, 
and  great  statists,  have  thought  it  a  prime  piece  of  necessary 
policy  to  tin'ust  themselves  under  disguise  into  a  popukr 
throng,  to  stand  the  night  Ion"  under  eaves  of  houses,  and 
low  windows,  that  ibey  might  hear  everywhere  the  utterances 
of  private  breosta,  and  amongst  theru  find  out  the  precious 
gem  of  truth,  as  amongst  the  uumberleaspebblea  of  the  shore, 
whereby  tbey  might  be  the  abler  to  disc<3vcr,  and  avoid,  that 
deceitful  and  close-couched  evil  of  flattery  that  ever  attends 
them,  and  misleads  them,  and  miglit  skilfully  kuow  how  tu 
apply  the  several  redresses  to  each  malady  of  state,  without 
trusting  the  disloyal  information  of  parasites  and  sycophants 
Trhereas  now  this  permission  of  free  writing,  were  there  no 
i  m  it,;et  at  Home  times  thus  licensed,  «  such  an 
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unripping',  such  an  anatomy  of  ihe  shyest  and  teiiderest  par 
ticular  truths,  ae  makes  nut  only  the  whole  nution  in  many 
points  the  wiser,  but  also  presents  and  carries  home  to  princES, 
men  maet  remote  ti'om  vulgar  concourse,  euch  a  full  iuslght 
of  every  lurking  evil,  or  restrained  good  among  the  commons, 
as  that  they  shall  not  need  hereafter,  in  old  cloaks  and  ^Ise 
beHi'dSjIo  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  a  night- walking  cudgeller  lot 
eaves-dropping,  nor  to  accept  quietly  as  a  perfume,  the  otw- 
head  emptying  of  some  salt  lotion.  Who  could  be  angry,  tbeio 
fore,  but  those  that  are  guilty,  with  these  free-spoken  and 
plain-hearted  men,  that  are  the  eyes  of  their  country,  and  tlia 
prospective  glasses  of  their  prince  ?  But  these  are  the  nettleri', 
these  are  the  blabbing-books  that  tell,  thcugh  not  half,  yonr 
fellows'  feats,  You  love  toothless  satii'es ;  let  nie  inform  yoii> 
a  toetiiless  satire  is  a^  improper  as  a  toothed  sleek-stone,  and 
as  bul  ish. 

Remonst.  I  beseech,  you,  brethreji,  spend  your  logic  ujiol 
your  oivn  works. 

Aiisw.  The  peremptory  analysis  that  you  call  it,  I  bi^Iiev* 
will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  vour  spruce  fastidious 
oratory,  to  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobbins, 
thou);h  she  wince  and  fling  never  so  peevishly. 

Hemonst.  Those  vei'bal  exceptions  are  but  liglit  froth,  anJ 
wilt  sink  aleue. 

Answ.  0  rare  subtlety,  beyond  all  that  Cardan  ever  dreamed 
of!  when,  I  beseech  you,  will  light  things  sink?  when  will 
light  froth  Bink  alone  ?  Here  in  your  pfii-ase,  the  same  day 
tliat  heavy  plummetB  will  swim  alone.  Trust  this  mail, 
readers,  if  you  please,  whose  divinity  would  reconcile  Eng- 
land with  Rome,  and  his  philosophy  make  friends  natur« 
with  the  chaos,  sine  pondere  habentia  jiondus. 

Remonst.  That  scum  may  be  worth  taking  off  which 
foUows. 

Answ.  S]iare  your  ladle,  air,  it  will  be  as  the  bisliop's  lout 
in  the  broth ;  the  scum  will  be  found  upon  your  own  Kemon- 
etmnce. 

Hemoust.  Ishali  desire  all  iniiifferent  eves  to  judge,  whe- 
ther theee  men  do  not  endeavour  to  cast  unjust  envyupon  me 

Answ.  Agreed. 

Remonst.  I  had  said  thai  the  civil  politv.  as  in  erenertu 
notion,  hath  sometimes  varied,  and  that  the 
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arbitrary  ini|>0Bers;  these  gracious  interprelers  would  nvedi 
draw  my  words  to  the  present  and  particular  government  of 
our  monarchy. 

Ausw.  And  deservedly  have  they  done  8o ;  take  up  your 
logic  else  and  see :  civil  polity,  say  you,  hath  sometimes  va- 
ried, and  came  from  arhitrary  imposers ;  what  proposition  is 
this  ?  Bishop  Downara,  in  his  Dialectics,  will  tell  you  it  is  a 
genera!  axiom,  thou}:h  the  universal  particle  be  not  expressed, 
and  you  yourself  in  your  Defence  so  explain  in  these  words  as 
in  general  notion.  Hence  is  justly  inferred,  he  that  says  civil 
polity  is  arhitrary,  says  that  the  civil  polity  of  England  is 
arbitrary.  The  inference  is  undeniable,  a  thesi  ad  bypolhesin, 
or  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  an  evincing  argument 
in  logic. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  whiles  ye  desire  to  seem  godly,  learn 
to  be  less  malicious. 

Answ.  Remonstrant,  till  you  have  better  learnt  your  prin- 
ciples of  logic,  take  not  upon  you  to  be  a  doctor  to  others. 

Remonst.  God  bless  all  good  men  from  such  charity. 

Answ,  I  never  found  that  logical  maxims  were  uncharit- 
able before  ;  yet,  should  a  jury  of  logictaus  pass  upon  you, 
you  would  never  be  saved  by  the  book. 

Remonst.  And  our  sacred  monarchy  from  such  &iends. 

Answ.  Add,  as  the  prelates. 

Remonst.  If  episcopacy  have  yoked  monarchy,  it  is  the 
insolence  of  the  persons,  not  the  fault  of  the  calling. 

Answ.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  persons,  and  of  no  calhng  : 
we  do  not  count  prelaty  a  calling. 

Remonst.  The  testimony  of  a  pope  (whom  these  men  honour 
highly). 

Answ.  That  slanderous  insertion  was  doubtless  &  pang  oi 
your  incredible  charily,  the  want  whereof  you  lay  so  often  to 
their  charge  ;  a  kind  token  of  your  favour  lapped  up  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, a  piece  of  the  clergy  benevolence  laid  by  to  maintain 
the  episcopal  broil,  whether  the  1000  horse  or  no,  time  will 
<U§cover:  for  certainly  had  those  cavaliers  come  on  to  play 
thdr  parte,  such  a  ticket  as  ibis  of  highly  honouring  the 
pope,  from  the  hand  of  a  prelate,  might  have  been  of  special 
use  and  safety  to  them  that  had  cnred  for  such  a  ransom. 

Remonst.  And  what  says  Antichrist  ? 

Answ,  Ask  your  brethren  the  prelates,  that  hold  infelli- 

Tor.  III.  « 
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^nce  with  him,  ask  not  us.  But  is  the  pope  Antichrist  now  7 

ood  news  !  take  heeil  you  be  not  shent  for  this ;  for  it  is 

verily  thought  lliat,  had  this  bill  been  put  in  agaiait  him  Itl 

your  last  convocation,  he  would  have  been  cleared  by  most 

voices. 

Remonst.  Anything  serves  against  episcopacy. 
Auaw.  See  the  frowardness  of  this  man  !  he  would  persuade 
UB  that  the  aucccBsion  and  divine  right  of  bishopdum  bath 
been  unquestionable  through  all  ages  ;  yet,  when  they  bring 
airainst  him  kings,  they  were  in-eligious ;  popes,  ihey  are  an- 
tichrist. By  what  era  of  computation,  through  what  fairj-- 
land,  would  the  man  deduce  this  perpetual  beadvoil  of  uncon- 
tradicted epiecopacy  ?  The  pope  may  as  well  boast  his  uu- 
g;ajnsaid  authority  to  them  that  will  believe  that  all  his  con- 
tradicters  were  either  irreligious  or  heretical. 

Remonst.  If  the  bishops,  saith  the  po)»e,  be  declared  to  be 
of  divine  right,  they  would  be  exempted  from  regal  power; 
and  if  there  might  be  this  danger  in  thoi^e  kingdoms,  why  is 
this  enviously  upbraided  to  those  of  ours  ?  who  do  gladiv 
profess,  &c. 

Answ.  Because  your  dissevered  principles  were  but  like 
the  mangled  pieces  of  a  gashed  serpent,  thiit  now  begnn  to 
close,  and  grow  together  popish  again.  Whatsoever  you 
now  gladly  profess  out  of  fear,  we  kiiow  what  your  drii'ts  were 
when  you  thought  yourselves  sncure. 

Remonst.  It  is  a  foul  slandci  to  churge  the  name  of  epis- 
copacy with  a  faction,  for  the  fact  imputed  to  some  fow. 

Answ,  The  siore  foul  your  (action  that  hath  brought  a 
■larmless  name  into  obloquy ;  and  the  fact  may  justly  be  im- 
puted to  all  of  ye  that  ought  to  have  withstood  it,  and  did  not. 

Hemonst.  Fie,  brethren  I  are  ye  the  presbyters  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  dare  challenge  episcopacy  of  iaction  ? 

Answ.  Yes,  as  oft  as  episcopacy  dares  be  factious. 

Remonst.  Had  you  spoken  such  a  word  in  the  time  of  holy 
lyprian,  what  had  become  of  you? 

Answ.  They  had  neither  been  haled  into  your  Gehenna  at 

irabeth,  nor  strapadocd  with  an  oath  es  officio  by  your  bow- 

jn  of  the  arches ;  and  as  for  Cyprian's  time,  the  cause  was 
tar  unlike,  he  indeed  succeeded  into  an  episcopacy  that  began 
then  to  prelatize ;  but  his  personal  excellence,  like  an  antidote, 
pyeroatne  the  malignity  of  that  breeding  corruption,  which 
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was  then  a  disease  that  lay  hid  for  a  while  under  shew  of  a 
full  nnd  healthy  conHtilution,  as  those  hydropic  humours  not 
discernible  at  first  from  a  fair  and  juicy  fleshiness  of  body;  or 
that  unwonted  ruddy  colour,  which  seems  graceful  to  a  cheek 
otherwise  pale,  and  yet  arises  from  evil  causes,  either  of 
jome  inward  obstruttion  or  inflammation,  and  might  deceive 
the  first  physicians  till  they  had  learned  the  sequel,  which 
Cyprian's  days  did  not  bring  forth  ;  and  the  prelatism  of  epis- 
copacy, which  began  then  to  burgeon  and  spread,  had  as  yet, 
especially  in  famous  men,  a  fair,  though  a  false  imitation  of 
flourishing. 

Remonst.  Neither  is  the  wrong  less  to  make  application  of 
that  which  was  most  justly  charged  upon  the  prsictices  and 
combinations  of  libelling  separatists,  whom  I  deservedly  cen- 
sured, &c. 

Answ.  To  conclude  this  section,  our  Remonstrant  we  see 
is  resolved  to  make  good  that  which  was  formerly  said  of  his 
book,  that  it  was  neither  humble  nor  a  remonstrance,  and  this 
His  Defence  is  of  the  same  complexion.  When  he  is  con- 
strained to  mention  t!ie  notorious  violence  of  hia  clergy,  at- 
tempted on  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  slishtly  terms  it  a  fact 
imputed  to  some  few  ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  that  which  the 
parliament  vouchsafes  to  name  tlic  city  petition,  "  which  I," 
aaith  he,  (as  if  the  state  bad  made  him  public  censor,)  "  de- 
aervedly  censured."  And  how  ?  As  before  for  a  tumultuary 
and  underhand  way  of  procured  subscriptions,  so  now  in  his 
Defence  more  bitterly,  as  the  practices  and  combinations  of 
libelling  separatists,  and  the  miszealous  advocates  thereof, 
justly  to  be  branded  for  incendiaries.  Whether  this  be  for 
tlte  honour  of  our  chief  city  to  be  noted  with  such  an  infamy 
lor  a  petition,  which  not  without  some  of  the  m^istrates,  and 
great  numbers  of  sober  and  considerable  men,  was  orderly 
and  meekly  pj-esented,  although  our  greHt  clerks  think  that 
dteee  men,  because  they  have  a  trade,  {as  Christ  himself  and 
St.  Paul  had,)  cannot  therefore  attain  to  some  good  measure 
of  knowledge,  and  to  a  reasonof  their  actions,  as  well  as  they 
that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzling,  and  harlot'ing, 
tbeir  atudica  in  unprofitable  questkms  and  barbarous  sophis- 
try, their  middle  age  in  ambition  and  idleness,  their  old  age 
ivarice,  dotage,  and  diseases.  And  whether  this  reflect 
ivith  a  contumely  upon  the  parliament  iCseil',  wliich  thought 
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this  petition  worthy,  not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a 
commitment,  after  it  had  been  advocated,  and  moved  for  by 
a>nie  honourable  and  learned  gentlemen  of  the  house,  to  be 
called  a  combination  of  libelling  separatiats,  and  the  advocates 
thereof  to  be  branded  for  incendianee;  whether  this  appeach 
not  the  judgment  and  approbation  of  the  parliament,  I  leave 
to  equal  ai'bilere. 


SECTION  II. 

Remon ST.  After  the  overflowing  of  your  gall,  you  descend 
to  liturgy  and  episcopacy. 

Anaw.  The  overflow  being  past,  you  cannot  now  in  your 
own  judgment  impute  any  bitterness  to  their  following  dis- 

Remonst.  Dr.  Hall,  whom  you  name  I  ^re  say  for  ho- 
nour's sake. 

Answ.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir,  and  dare  eay  much. 

Remonsl.  And  why  should  not  i  speak  of  martyrs,  as  the 
authors  and  users  of  this  holy  liturgy? 

Answ.  As  the  authors !  tbe  translators,  you  might  perhaps 
have  said:  for  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  Hayward  bath  written 
in  his  story,  will  tell  you,  upon  the  word  of  a  ting,  that  the 
order  of  the  service,  and  the  use  thereof  in  tbe  English 
tongue,  is  no  other  than  the  old  service  was,  and  the  same 
words  in  English  which  were  in  Latin,  eicept  a  few  things 
omilled,  so  fond,  that  it  had  been  a  shame  lo  have  heard 
ihom  in  English;  these  are  his  words;  whereby  we  are  left 
uncertain  who  the  author  was,  but  certain  that  part  of  tbe 
work  was  esteemed  so  absurd  by  the  translators  thereof,  as 
was  to  be  ashamed  of  in  English.  O  but  the  martyrs  were 
tbe  refiners  of  it,  for  that  only  is  left  you  to  say.  Admit 
jhey  were,  they  could  not  refine  a  scorpion  into  a  fish, 
though  they  had  drawn  it,  and  rinsed  it  with  never  so  cleanly 
cookery,  which  made  them  fall  at  variance  among  them- 
selves about  tiie  use  either  of  it,  or  the  ceremonies  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Remonst,  Slight  you  them  as  you  please,  we  bless  God  for 
such  patrons  of  our  good  cause.  * 

Aniiw.  O  Benedicite!  Qui  color  aier  erat,  nunc  est  con- 
trarius  alro.    Are  not  these  they  which  one  of  your  bisbopi 
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tn  print  ■corriTiilly  terms  the  Foxian  confessore  ?  Are  not 
these  tliey  whose  acts  and  monmneutB  are  not  only  so  con- 
lenqitible,  but  so  hateful  to  the  prelates,  tliat  their  story  was 
almost  come  to  be  a  prohibited  book,  which  for  these  two  or 
three  editions  hath  crept  into  the  world  by  stealth,  and  at 
times  of  advantage,  not  without  the  open  regret  and  vexation 
of  the  bishops,  as  many  honest  men  that  had  to  do  in  setting 
forth  the  book  will  justify  ?  And  now  at  a  dead  lift  for  your 
liturgies  you  bless  God  for  them  :  out  upon  such  hypocrisy ! 

Remonst.  As  if  we  were  bound  to  moke  good  every  word 
that  falls  from  the  mouth  of  every  bishop. 

Answ.  Your  faction  then  belike  is  a  subtile  Janus,  and 
hath  two  faces :  your  bolder  fac«  to  set  forward  any  inno- 
vations or  scandals  in  the  church,  your  cautious  and  warj- 
fece  to  disavow  them  if  they  succeed  not,  that  so  the  fault 
may  not  light  upon  the  function,  lest  it  should  spoil  the  whole 
plot  by  giving  it  an  irrecoverable  wound.  Wherefore  else  did 
you  not  long  ago,  as  a  good  bishop  should  have  done,  dis- 
claim and  protest  against  them  ?  Wherotbre  have  you  sat 
still,  and  complied  and  hood-winked,  till  the  general  com- 
plaints of  the  land  have  squeezed  you  to  a  wretched,  cold, 
Rnd  hollow-hearted  confession  of  some  prelatical  riots  hoth  in 
this  and  other  places  of  yr>ur  book?  Nay,  what  if  you  still 
defend  them  as  follow-g? 

Remonst.  If  a  bishop  have  said  that  our  liturgy  hath  been 
BO  wisely  and  charitably  framed,  as  ibat  the  devotion  of  it 
yieldeth  no  cause  of  offence  to  a  very  pope's  ear. 

Answ.  O  new  and  never  heard  of  ^^upererogative  height  of 
wisdom  and  charity  in  our  litursv  !  Is  the  wisdom  ot  God 
or  the  charitable  framing  of  Goo's  word  otherwise  inoffensive 
fa)  the  pope's  ear,  tlian  as  he  may  turn  it  to  ihe  working  of 
his  mysterious  iniquity  ?  A  little  pulley  would  have  stretched 
jroor  wise  and  charitable  frame  it  may  be  three  inches  further, 
that  the  devotion  of  it  might  have  yielded  no  cause  of  offence 
to  the  very  devil's  ear,  and  that  had  been  the  same  wisdom 
and  charity  surmounting  to  the  highest  degree.  For  anti- 
christ  we  know  is  but  he  devil's  vicar ;  and  therefore  please 
him  with  your  liturgy,  and  you  please  his  master, 

Bemonsl.  Would  you  think  it  rt-quisite,  that  we  should 

ide  and  quarrel  when  we  speak  to  the  God  of  peace? 


.  ^i 


r  prayerp  so,  that  Satan 
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[  and  faiB  instrumente  may  take  as  little  exception  againHt  then 
IS  may  be,  lest  they  should  clijde  and  quarrel  with  us. 
Remonst.  It  is  no  little  advantage  to  our  cause  and  piety, 
r  liturgy  is  taught  to  speak  Eevera.1  languages  lor  use 


and  e 


mple. 


The  language  of  AsLdod  ia  one  of  them,  and  that 
makes  so  many  Eiiglishnten  have  such  a  i^mattering  of  their 
Philistian  mother.  And  indeed  our  liturgy  hath  run  up  and 
down  the  world  like  an  English  galloping  nun  proffering  her- 
self; but  ^e  hear  of  none  vet  that  bids  innney  for  her. 

Remonst.  As  fur  that  shtirp  censure  of  learned  Mr.  Calvin, 
it  might  well  have  been  forhorne  hy  him  in  aliena  republics. 

Answ.  Thus  this  untheolugica!  remonstrant  would  diridf 
the  individual  catholic  church  into  several  republics :  know, 
therefore,  that  every  worthy  paator  of  the  church  of  Christ 
hath  universal  right  to  admonish  over  all  the  world  within 
the  church;  nor  can  that  care  be  aliened  from  him  by  any 
distance  or  distinction  of  nation,  so  long  as  in  Christ  all  na- 
tions and  languages  are  as  one  hnuBehold. 

Remonst.  Neither  would  you  think  it  could  become  any  of 
Oor  greatest  divines,  to  meddle  with  his  chaise. 

Answ.  It  hath  ill  become  them  indeed  to  meddle  so  mali- 
(dously,  as  many  of  them  have  done,  though  thut  patient  and 
Christian  city  hath  boiTie  hitherto  all  their  profane  scuffs  with 

Remonst.  Our  liturgy  passed  the  judgment  of  no  less 
reverend  heads  than  his  own. 

Answ.  It  bribed  their  judgments  with  worldly  engage- 
ments, and  so  passed  it. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  unparalleled  (liscourae  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  liturgies,  I  catjuot  help  your  wonder,  but 
sliail  justify  mine  own  assertion. 

Answ.  Your  justification  is  but  a  miserable  shilling  oiT 
those  testimonies  of  the  ancientest  fathers  alleged  against  you, 
and  the  authority  of  some  synodal  canons,  which  are  now 
arrant  to  ua.  We  profess  to  decide  our  controversies  only  by 
the  scriptures ;  but  yet  to  repress  your  vain-glory,  there  will 
be  voluntarily  bestowed  upon  you  a  sufficient  conviction  of 
your  novelties  out  of  succeeding  antiquity. 

Remonst.  I  cannot  see  how  you  will  avoid  your  own  con- 
tradiction, for  I  demand,  is  this  order  of  |iray»ig  and  admi- 
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"fistratioTi  set  or  no?  If  it  be  not  set,  how  is  it  an  order? 
And  if  it  be  a  set  order  both  for  matter  and  form 

Answ.  RemoTe  that  i'orni,  Seat  you  tnmble  over  it,  while 
yon  make  Buch  haste  lo  clap  a  condadiction  upon  otliei-a. 

Remonst.  If  the  forms  were  merely  arbitrary,  to  what  use 
■was  the  prescription  of  an  order  ? 

Answ.  Nothing  vill  cure  this  man's  understanding  but 
eome  familiar  ana  kitchen  physic,  which,  with  pardon,  must 
for  plainness  sake  be  administered  to  him.  Call  hither  your 
cook.  The  order  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  answer 
me,  is  it  set  or  no?  Set.  Is  a  man  therefore  bound  in  the 
morning  to  poached  eggs  and  vinegar,  or  at  noon  to  brawn 
or  beef,  or  at  night  to  fresh  salmon,  and  French  kickshose? 
]Uay  he  not  make  his  meals  in  order,  though  he  be  not 
bound  to  this  or  that  viand  ?  Doubtless  the  neat-fingered 
artist  will  answer.  Yes,  and  help  us  out  of  this  great  contro- 
versj  without  more  trouble.  Can  we  not  understand  an 
order  in  church- assemblies  of  praying,  reading,  expounding, 
and  administering,  unless  our  prayers  be  still  the  same 
crambe  of  words? 

Renionst.  What  a  poor  exception  is  this,  that  liturgies 
were  composed  by  some  particular  men  ? 

Answ.  It  is  a  greater  presumption  in  any  particular  men, 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  that  which  God  universaUy  gives 
to  all  Lis  ministers.  A  minister  that  cunnot  be  trusted  to 
pray  in  his  own  words  without  being  chewed  lo,  and  fescued 
to  a  formal  injunction  of  his  rote  lesson,  should  as  little  be 
irnsted  to  pieach,  besides  the  vain  babble  of  praying  over  the 
same  things  immediately  again ;  for  there  is  a  large  differ- 
ence in  the  repetition  of  some  pathetical  ejaculation  raised  out 
of  the  sudden  earnestness  and  vigour  of  the  inflamed  soul, 
(such  as  was  lliat  of  Christ  in  the  garden,)  from  the  con- 
tinual rehearsal  of  our  daily  orisons  ;  which  if  a.  man  shall 
kneel  down  in  a  morning,  and  say  over,  and  presently  in  an- 
othe.'  part  of  the  room  kneel  down  again,  and  in  other  words 
ask  but  slill  for  the  same  things  as  it  were  out  of  one  inven- 
tory, I  cannot  see  how  he  will  escape  that  heathenish  batto- 
logy  of  multiplying  words,  which  Christ  himself,  that  has 
the  putting  up  of  our  prayers,  told  ua  would  not  be  acceptable 
in  heaven.  Well  may  men  of  eminent  gifts  set  forth  as  many 
'''     i  and  helps  to  prayer  as  they  please;  hut  to  impose 
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P  them  on  ministers  lawfully  called,  and  sufficiently  tried,  Bf 

I  all  ought  to  be  ere  they  be  admitted,  ia  a  BupercCious  ty 

L  ranny,  impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselvea, 
^^^^_        Remonet,  Do  we  abridge  this  liberty  by  ordaining  a  public 

^^^^H  Answ.  Your  bishops  have  set  as  fair  to  do  it  as  they 
^^^^P  durst  for  that  old  pharasaical  fear  that  still  dogs  them,  the 
^^^^^  fear  of  the  people ;  though  you  will  say  you  are  none  of 
^  those,   Btill  you  would  aeem    not   to  have  joined  with  tbe 

worst,  and  yet  keep  aloof  off  from  that  which  is  best.  I 
would  you  would  either  mingle,  or  part :  most  true  it  ia  what 
Savanarola  complains,  that  while  he  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  ehurch,  hia  greatest  enemies  were  still  these  lukewarm 

Remonst.  And  if  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  an  ordinary  and 
stinted  form,  why  not  others  7 

Answ.  Because  there  be  no  other  lords  that  can  stint  with 
like  authority. 

Remonst.  If  Justin  Martyr  said,  that  the  instructor  of  tha 
people  prayed  (as  they  falsely  term  it)  "according  to  his 
ability.'* 

Anaw.  "Octij  Siva/Hi  ivr^  will  be  so  rendered  to  the  world's 
end  by  those  that  are  not  to  learn  Greek  of  tbe  Remonstrant, 
and  so  Langus  renders  it  to  his  face,  if  he  could  see;  and 
this  ancient  father  mentiona  no  antiphonies  or  i-espousorieB  of 
the  people  here,  but  the  only  plain  acclamation  of  Amen. 

Remonst.  The  instructor  of  the  people  prayed  according  to 
hia  ability,  it  is  true,  so  do  oura :  and  yet  we  have  a  litui^y, 
and  ao  had  they. 

Answ.  A  quick  come-off.  The  ancients  used  pikea  and 
targets,  and  therefore  guns  and  great  ordnance,  because  we 
use  both. 

Remonst,  Neither  is  this  liberty  of  pouring  out  ourselves 
_  in  our  prayers  ever  the  more  impeached  by  a  public  form. 

Answ.  Yea :  the  time  ia  taken  up  with  a  tedious  number  of 
1  tautologies  and  im  pertinencies. 
'  Remonst.  The  words  of  tbe  council  are  full  and  affirmative 

Answ.  Set  the  grave  councils  up  upon  their  shelves  again, 

.d  string  them  hard,  lest  their  various  and  jangling  opinions 

it  their  leaves  into  a  flutter.     I  shall  not  intend  this  hot 
ason  to  bid  you  itie  base  through  the  wide  and  duaty  chain> 
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pfti^  of  the  councils,  but  shall  lake  counsel  of  thut  which 
counselled  them — reason :  and  although  I  know  there  is  an 
obsolete  reprehension  now  at  your  tongue's  end,  vet  I  shall 
be  bold  to  say,  that  reason  is  the  gift  of  God  in  one  man  as 
well  as  in  a  thousand  :  by  that  which  we  have  tasted  already 
af  their  cisterns,  we  may  6nd  that  reason  was  the  only  thing, 
and  not  any  divine  command  that  moved  them  to  enjoin  set 
forms  of  litut^y.  First,  lest  anything  in  general  might  be 
missaid  in  their  public  prayers  through  ignorance,  or  want  of 
care,  contrary  to  the  faith ;  and  next,  lest  the  Arians,  and 
Pelagians  in  particular,  should  infect  the  people  by  their 
hymns,  and  forms  of  prayer.  By  the  leave  of  these  ancient 
fathei's,  this  was  no  solid  prevention  of  spreading  heresy,  to 
debar  the  ministers  of  God  the  use  of  their  noblest  talent, 
prayer  in  the  congregation ;  unless  they  had  forbid  the  use  ot 
Bermons,  and  lectures  too,  but  such  as  were  ready  made  to 
their  hands,  as  our  homilies :  or  else  he  that  was  heretically 
disposed,  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  infecting  in  his  dis- 
course as  in  his  prayer  or  hymn.  As  insufficiently,  and  to 
say  truth,  as  imprudently,  did  they  provide  by  their  contrived 
liturgies,  lest  anything  should  be  erroneously  prayed  through 
ignorance,  or  want  of  care  in  the  ministers.  For  if  they  were 
careless  and  ignorant  in  their  prayers,  certainly  they  would 
be  more  careless  in  their  preaching,  and  yet  more  careless  in 
watching  over  their  flock ;  and  what  prescription  could  reach 
to  bound  them  both  in  these?  What  if  reason,  now  illus- 
trated by  the  word  of  God,  shall  he  able  to  produce  a  better 
prevention  than  these  councils  have  left  us  against  heresy. 
Ignorance,  or  want  of  care  in  the  ministry,  that  such  wisdom 
and  diligence  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  that  would  be 
ministers,  and  such  strici  and  serious  examination  to  be  under- 
gone, ere  their  admission,  as  8l.  Paul  to  Timothy  sets  down 
at  large,  and  then  they  need  not  carry  such  an  unworthy  sus- 
picion over  the  preachers  of  God's  word,  as  to  tutor  their 
unsoundness  with  the  Abcie '  of  a  liturgy,  or  to  diet  their 
ignorance,  and  want  of  care,  with  the  limited  draught  of  a 
Riaiin,  and  even-song  drench.  All  this  may  suffice  after  alt 
their  laboursome  scrutiny  of  the  councils. 

Remonst,  Our  Saviour  was  pleased  to  make  use  in  the 

•  L  e.  A,  ti,  c 
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cekbration  of  his  la?t  and  heavenly  banquet  both  of  the 
feshions  and  words  which  were  usual  in  the  Jewish  feasts, 

Answ.  What  he  pleased  to  make  use  of,  does  not  justify 
what  you  please  to  ibree, 

Hemoiiat.  The  set  forniB  of  jrayer  at  the  Mincha. 

Answ.  We  will  not  buy  your  i-abbinical  fumes  ;  we  have 
one  that  ealls  us  to  buy  of  him  pure  gold  tried  in  the  fire. 

Remunst.  In  the  Samaritan  chronicle. 

Answ,  As  little  do  we  esteom  your  Samaritan  trumpery, 
,  of  which  peopleChrist  hiraself  testifies,  Ye  worship  yekuow 
not  what. 

Remonst.  They  had  their  several  songs. 

Answ,  And  so  have  we  our  several  psalms  for  several 
occasions,  without  gramercy  to  your  liturgy. 

Remonst,  Those  forms  which  we  have  under  the  names  of 
Si.  James,  &c.,  though  they  have  some  insertions  which  are 
plainly  spurious,  yet  the  subGtance  of  them  cannot  be  taxed 
for  other  than  holy  and  ancient. 

Answ,  Setting  aside  the  odd  coinagG  of  your  phrase,  which 
no  mint-master  of  language  would  allow  for  sterling,  thai  a 
thing  should  be  taxed  for  no  other  than  holy  and  ancient,  let 
it  he  supposed  the  substance  of  them  may  savour  of  some- 
thing holy  or  ancient,  this  is  but  the  matter  ;  the  form,  and 
tiie  end  of  the  thing,  may  yet  render  it  either  superstitious, 
I  fruitless,  or  impious,  and  so  worthy  to  be  rejected.  The 
garments  of  a  strumpet  are  oflen  the  same,  materially,  that 
clothe  a  chaste  matron,  and  yet  ignominious  for  her  to  wear : 
the  substance  of  the  tempter's  words  to  our  Saviour  were 
holy,  but  his  drifi  nothing  less. 

Remonst.  In  what  sense  we  hold  the  Roman  a  true  church, 
IS  BO  cleared  that  the  iron  is  too  hot  for  their  fingers, 

Answ.  Have  a  care  it  be  not  the  iron  to  sear  your  own 


RcmoDst.  You  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  alteiation  of  the 
litui^  will  be  considered  by  wiser  heads  than  your  own. 

AiiBW.  We  doubt  it  not,  because  we  know  your  head  looks 
to  be  one. 

Remonst.  Our  liturgy  symbolizeth  not  with  popish  mass, 
neither  as  mass  nor  as  popish. 

Atisw.  a  pretty  slipskin  conveyance  to  sift  mass  into  no 
!,  and  popish  mto  not  popish ;  yet  saving  this  passing 
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iine  sophistical  boulllnv  hutch,  so  long  as  she  symbolizes  in 
Atrm,  and  pranks  herself  is  the  weeds  of  |>opish  mass,  it 
may  be  justly  (eared  she  provokes  the  jealousy  of  God,  no 
otherwise  than  a  Trife  affecting  whorish  attire  kindles  a  dis- 
torbance  in  the  eye  of  her  discerning;  husband. 

Remoust.  If  I  find  gold  in  the  channel,  shall  I  throw  it 
away  becanse  it  was  ill  laid  ? 

Ahew.  You  have  forgot  that  gold  hath  been  anathematized 
for  the  idolatrous  use ;  and  to  eat  the  good  creatures  of  God 
once  offered  to  idols,  is,  in  8t  Patil's  accoimt,  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  devils,  and  to  partake  of  the  devil's  table.  And 
thus  you  throttle  yourself  with  your  own  similes, 

Remonst.  If  the  devib  confessed  the  Son  of  God,  shall  I 
disclaim  that  truth  ? 

Anaw.  You  siAed  not  so  clean  before,  but  you  shuffle  as 
foully  now ;  as  if  there  were  the  like  necessity  of  confessing 
Christ,  and  using  the  liturgy :  we  do  not  disclaim  that  truth, 
because  we  never  believed  it  for  their  testimony ;  hut  we  may 
well  reject  a  liturgy  which  had  no  being  that  we  can  know 
of,  but  from  the  corruptest  times:  if  therefore  the  devil 
should  he  ^ven  never  so  much  to  prayer,  I  should  not  there- 
fore cease  &om  that  duty,  because  i  learned  it  not  irom  him ; 
but  if  he  woidd  commend  to  me  a  new  Paternoster,  though 
never  so  seemingly  holy,  he  should  excuse  me  the  form  which 
was  hia  ;  but  the  matter,  which  was  none  of  his,  he  could 
not  give  me,  nor  I  be  said  to  take  it  from  him,  It  is  not 
the  goodness  of  matter  therefore  which  is  not,  nor  can  be 
owed  to  the  liturgy,  that  will  bear  it  ont,  if  the  fomi,  which 
b  the  essence  of  it,  be  &Dtasttc  and  superstitious,  the  end 
nnister,  and  the  imposition  violent. 

Remonst.  Had  it  been  composed  into  this  fi-ame  on  pui*- 
pose  to  bring  papists  to  our  churches. 

Answ.  To  bring  them  to  our  churches  ?  alas  1  what  was 
tkat  ?  unless  they  had  been  first  fitted  by  repentance  and 
right  instruction.  You  will  say,  the  word  was  there  preached 
%hich  is  the  means  of  conversion  ;  you  should  have  given  so 
much  honour  then  to  the  word  preached,  as  to  have  left  it  to 
God's  working  without  the  interloping  of  a  Ht-oigy  baited  for 
them  to  bite  at. 

Remonst,  The  project  had  been  charitable  and  gracious. 

Answ.  It  was  pliarisaicai,  and  vain-glorious,  a  greedy 
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in  proselytes  by  conforming  to  them  unlawfiilly; 
like  the  desire  of  Tamar,  who,  to  raise  up  seed  to  her  lius- 
band,  sate  in  the  uommou  road  drest  like  a  court«zan,  and  ho 
that  came  to  her  committed  incest  with  her.  This  was  that 
which  made  the  old  Christiana  pagaJiize,  while  by  their  scan- 
dalous and  base  conforming  to  neatheniam  they  did  no  more, 
vrhen  they  had  done  their  utmost,  but  bring  some  pagans  to 
Christianize ;  for  true  Christians  they  neilber  were  them- 
eelvee,  nor  could  make  other  such  in  this  fashion. 

Remonst.  If  there  be  found  aught  in  liturgy  that  may  en- 
danger a  scandal,  it  is  under  carenil  hands  to  remove  it. 

Aaaw.  Such  careful  hands  as  have  shewn  themselvea 
sooner  bent  to  remove  and  expel  the  men  from  the  scandals, 
than  the  scandals  from  the  men;  and  to  lose  a  soul  rather 
than  a  syllable  or  a  aurplice. 

Remonst.  It  is  idohzed,  they  say,  in  England,  they  mean 
at  Amsterdam. 

Anaw.  Be  it  idolized  therefore  where  it  will,  it  is  only 
idolatrized  in  England. 

Remonst.  Multitudes  of  people  they  say  distaste  it ;  mora 
shame  for  those  that  have  so  mistaught  them. 

Answ.  More  shame  for  those  that  regard  not  the  troubling 
God's  church  with  things  by  themselves  confessed  to  be  in- 
different, since  true  charity  ia  afflicted,  and  bums  at  tho 
offence  of  every  little  one.  As  for  the  Chriatian  multitude, 
which  you  affirm  to  be  ao  miataught,  it  is  evident  enough, 
though  you  would  declaim  never  so  long  to  the  contrary, 
that  God  hath  now  taught  them  to  detest  your  liturgy  and 
prelacy  ;  God  who  hath  promised  to  teach  all  his  children, 
and  to  deliver  them  out  of  your  hands  that  hunt  and  worry 
their  souls ;  hence  is  it  that  a  man  shall  commonly  find  more 
savoury  knowledge  in  one  layman,  than  in  a  dozen  of  cathe- 
dral prelates;  as  we  read  in  our  Saviour's  time  that  the 
common  people  had  a  reverend  esteem  of  him,  and  held  him 
a  great  prophet,  whilst  the  gowned  rabhies,  the  incomparable 
and  invincible  doctors,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  Beelzebub. 

Remonst.  If  the  multitude  distaste  wholesom*  doctrine, 
eball  we,  to  humour  them,  abandon  it' 

Anaw.  Yet  again !  as  if  there  were  like  necesaiiy  of  saving 
doctrine,  and  arbitrary,  if  not  unlawful,  or  inconvetuimt  li- 
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turgy  :  -whc  would  havetfaoagM  a  man  noHld  bave  thwacked 
togcllier  so  many  iiicaiigruous  Bimiiitiides,  had  it  uot  been  la 
defend  the  molley  incoherence  of  a  jiatcfacd  miasai? 

Remonat  Why  did  not  other  churches  conf»rni  to  us?  1 
may  boldly  say  oura  was,  and  is,  the  more  noble  church. 

Answ.  O  Laodicean,  how  vainly  and  how  camally  doat 
thou  boast  of  nobleneBs  and  precedency !  more  lordly  you 
have  made  our  church  indeed,  but  not  more  noble. 

Remonst.  The  second  qusre  is  so  weak,  that  I  wouder  it 
could  fell  from  the  pens  of  wise  men. 

Answ.  Vou  are  but  a  bad  fencer,  for  you  icver  make  a 
proffer  against  another  man's  weakness,  but  you  leave  your 
own  aide  always  open  :  mark  what  followa. 

Bemonst.  Brethren,  can  ye  think  that  our  reformers  had 
any  other  intentions  than  all  the  other  founders  of  liturgies, 
the  least  part  of  whose  care  was  the  help  of  the  minister's 


Angw.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  noose  you  have  brought 
yourself  into,  whilst  you  were  so  brief  to  taunt  other  men 
with  weakness  1  Is  it  clean  out  of  your  mind  wliat  you 
cited  from  among  the  councils ;  that  the  principal  scope  of 
those  liturgy-founders  was  to  prevent  either  the  maUce  or  the 
weakness  of  the  ministers ;  their  maUce,  of  infiising  heresy 
in  thej-  forms  of  priyer ;  their  weaknesB,  lest  eomething 
might  be  composed  by  them  through  ignorance  or  want  of 
care  contrary  to  the  faith  ?  la  it  not  now  rather  to  be  won- 
dered, that  such  a  weakness  could  fall  from  the  pen  of  such  a 
wise  remonstrant  man  7 

Remonst.  Their  main  drift  was  the  help  of  the  people's 
devotion,  that  they  knowing  before  the  matter  that  should  be 
Bued  for, — 

Answ.  A  solicitous  care,  as  if  the  people  could  be  ignorant 
of  the  matter  to  be  prayed  for,  seeing  the  heads  of  public 
(wayer  are  eitlier  ever  constant,  or  very  frequently  tlie  same. 

Remonst.  And  the  words  wherewith  it  should  be  clothed, 
might  be  the  more  prepared,  and  be  so  much  the  more  in- 
tent and  less  distracted. 

Answ,  As  for  ilie  words,  It  ia  more  to  be  feared  lest  the 
tame  continually  ahould  make  them  careless  or  sleepy,  than 
Uuit  variety  ou  the  same  known  subject  should  distract ;  va- 
"^"  ^as  both  music  and  rhetoric  teacheth  ib)  erects  and 
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auditory,  like  the  masterful  ninning  over  many 
chords  and  divisiona  ;  whereas  if  men  should  ever  be  thumb- 
ing the  drone  of  one  plain  song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to 
the  most  wakeful  attention. 

Remonst.  TeU  me,  is  this  litiirgy  good  or  evil  ? 

Answ.  It  is  evil.  Repair  the  acneloian  horn  of  your  di- 
lemtne  how  you  can  against  the  next  push. 

Remonst,  If  it  be  evil,  it  is  unlawful  to  be  uaeJ. 

Answ.  We  grant  you ;  and  we  find  you  have  not  your 
salve  ah  out  you. 

Remonst.  Were  the  imposition  amiss,  what  is  that  to  the 
people? 

Answ,  Not  a  little;  because  they  bear  an  equal  part  with 
the  priest  in  many  places,  and  have  their  cues  and  verses  as 
well  as  he. 

Remonst  The  ears  and  hearts  of  our  people  look  for  a 
settled  liturgy. 

Answ.  You  deceive  yourself  in  their  ears  and  hearts ;  they 
look  for  no  such  matter. 

Remonst.  The  hke  answer  serves  for  homilies ;  surely,  they 
were  enjoined  to  all,  kc. 

Answ.  Let  it  serve  for  them  that  will  be  ignorant ;  we 
know  that  Haywnrd  their  own  creature  writes,  that  for  defect 
of  preachers,  homilies  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches 
whue  Edward  VI.  reigned. 

Remonst.  Away  then  with  tlie  book,  whilst  it  may  be  sup- 
plied with  a  more  profitable  nonseaae. 

Answ.  Away  with  it  rather,  because  it  will  be  hardly  sup- 
plied with  a  more  unprofitahle  nonsense,  than  is  in  some 
pBss^es  of  it  to  be  seen. 
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Remonst.  Thus  their  cavils  concerning  liturgy  are 
vanished. 

Answ.  You  wanted  hut  hey  pass,  to  have  made  your 
transition  like  a  mystical  man  of  Sturbridge.  But  for  all 
your  sleight  of  hand,  our  just  exceptions  against  liturgy  are 
not  vanished,  they  stare  yuu  still  in  the  face. 

Remonst    Certainly  had  I  done  so,  I  had  been  no  ten 
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worthy  to  be  spitten  upon  for  my  saucy  iincbaritabliinesB,  than 
they  are  now  for  their  unchai'i table  fulsehooil. 

Anaw,  We  see  you  are  in  a  choler,  therefore  till  you  cool 
ttwhile  we  turo  an  to  the  ingeuuous  reader.  See  now  tliis 
Remonstrant  would  iovest  nimuclf  conditionally  with  ail 
the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he  might  bare  sufficient  to  be- 
Ktaul  his  brethren.  They  are  accused  by  him  of  uncbaritable 
olsehood,  whereas  their  only  crime  hath  been,  that  they  have 
too  credulously  thought  him,  if  not  an  over-logical,  yet  a 
well-meaning  man  ;  but  now  we  find  him  eitlier  grossly  de- 
ficient in  his  principles  of  logic,  or  else  purposely  bent  to 
delude  the  parliament  with  equivocal  sophistry,  scattering 
among  his  periods  ambiguous  woi-ds.  whose  interpretation  he 
will  aiteruards  dispense  aucordiug  to  bis  pleasure,  laying 
before  us  universal  propositions,  and  then  thinks  when  he 
will  to  pinion  them  with  a  limitation :  for  say,  Remonstrant, 

Remonat.  Episcopal  government  is  cried  down  abroad  by 
either  weak  or  factious  persons, 

Answ.  Choose  you  whether  you  will  have  liis  proposition 
proved  to  you  to  be  ridiculous  or  sophistical ;  for  one  of  the 
two  it  must  be.  Step  again  to  bishop  Downam,  your  patron, 
and  let  him  gently  catechise  you  in  the  grounds  of  logic;  he 
will  shew  you  thatthisaiiom,  "episcopal  government  is  cried 
down  abroad  by  either  weak  or  factious  persons,"  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  they  that  cry  down  episcopacy  abroad,  are  either 
weak  or  factious  persons.  He  will  tell  you  that  this  axiom 
contains  a  distribution,  and  that  all  such  asioms  are  general ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  distribution  in  which  any  part  ia  wanting, 
or  abundant,  is  faulty,  and  tallacious.  If  therefore  distri- 
buting by  the  adjuncts  of  faction  and  weakness,  the  persons 
that  decry  episcopacy,  and  you  made  your  disti'ibution 
imperfect  for  the  nonce,  you  cannot  he  guilty  of  fraud  in- 
tended toward  the  honourable  court  to  whom  you  wrote.  If 
you  had  rather  vindicate  your  honesty,  and  suffer  in  your 
want  of  an,  you  cannot  condemn  them  of  uncharitable  &lse- 
bood,  that  atLfibuted  to  you  more  skill  than  you  had,  think- 
ing you  had  been  able  to  have  made  a  distribution,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  general  and  full ;  and  so  any  man  would  take  it,  the 
rather  as  being  accompanied  with  that  large  word,  (abroad,) 

'     0  take  again  either  your  manifest  leasing,  or  manifest 
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RemonBt.  Now  come  these  brotherly  slanderers. 

Ansiv,  Go  on,  dissembling  Joab,  as  Blili  your  use  is,  call 
brother  and  smite  ;  call  bi-other  and  smite,  till  it  be  eaid  of 
you,  aa  the  like  was  of  Herod,  a  man  had  better  be  your  hog 
than  your  brother. 

Remonst.  Which  never  caue  within  the  verge  of  my 
thoughts. 

Answ.  Take  a  metaphor  or  two  more  as  good — the  precinct, 
or  the  diocese  of  your  thoughts. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  if  yon  have  any  remainders  of  modesty 
or  truth,  cry  God  mercy. 

Answ.  Remonstrant,  if  you  have  no  groundwork  of  logic, 
or  plain  dealing  in  you,  learn  both  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Kemonst.  Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descant  of  my 
confoundedness. 

Answ.  Speak  no  more  of  it:  it  was  a  fatal  word  that  God 
put  into  your  mouth  when  you  began  lo  speak  for  episcopacy, 
as  boding  confusion  to  it. 

Remonst.  I  am  still,  and  shall  ever  be  thus  self- confounded, 
BB  confidently  to  say,  that  he  is  no  peaceable  and  right-affected 
son  of  the  church  of  England,  that  doth  not  wish  well  to  Htut^ 
and  episcopacy, 

Answ.  If  this  be  not  that  saucy  uncharitableness,  with 
which,  in  the  foregoing  page,  you  voluntarily  invested  your- 
self, with  thought  to  have  shifted  it  off,  let  the  parliament 
judge,  who  now  themselvcB  are  deliberating  whether  liturgy 
and  episcopacy  be  to  be  well  wished  lo  or  no. 

Remonst.  This  they  say  they  cannot  but  rank  amongst  my 
notorious —  speak  out,  masters  ;  I  would  not  have  that  word 
stick  in  your  teelh  or  in  your  throat. 

Answ,  Take  your  spectacles,  sir,  it  sticks  in  the  paper,  and 
was  a  pectoral  roule  we  prepared  for  you  lo  swallow  down  to 
your  heart. 

Remonst.  Wanton  wits  tnuat  have  leave  to  play  with  their 
own  stern. 

Answ.  A  meditation  of  yours  doubtless  iibserved  at  Lambeth 
fixim  one  of  the  archiepiscopal  kittens. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  form  of  episcopal  government,  surely 
oonld  those  look  with  my  eyes,  they  would  see  cause  to  he 
ashamed  of  this  their  injurious  misconceit. 

Answ.  We  must  call  the  barber  for  this  wise  eenttjnce  ;  one 
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Mr.  ley  the  other  day  wrote  a  treat 

tirefate  puts  tbe  wbilora  of  Balas 
liehons.  bold  man  for  his  laboui' ;  but  we  Euau  nave  more  re> 
Bpect  to  oui'  Remonstrast,  and  liken,  him  to  the  Bss'e  master 
though  the  story  ^ay  he  was  not  so  <|uick-8igbted  as  bis  beust. 
Ie  not  this  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  tbe  man  whose  eyes  are 
open,  that  said  to  the  parliament,  Surely,  could  those  look 
with  my  eyes?  Boast  not  of  your  eyes,  it  ia  feared  you 
have  Balaam's  disease,  a  pearl  in  your  eye,  Mammon's  pre- 


Renioiist.  Alas,  we  could  tell  you  of  China,  Japan,  Peru, 
Brazil,  New  England,  Virginia,  and  a  thousand  otliers,  that 
never  bad  any  bishops  to  this  day 

Answ,  O  do  not  toil  your  cause  thus,  and  trouble  Ortelius; 
we  can  help  you,  and  tell  jou  where  they  have  been  ever  since 
CoRstantine's  time  at  least,  in  a  place  railed  Mundus  alter  et 
idem,  in  the  spacious  and  rich  countries  of  Crapulia,  Pam- 
phagonia,  Yuronia,  and  in  the  dukedom  of  Orgilia,  andVari- 
ana,  and  their  metropolis  of  Ucalegonium.  It  was  an  over- 
sight that  none  of  your  prime  antiquaries  could  tbink  of  these 
venerable  monnments  to  deduce  episcopacy  by;  knowing  that 
Mercarius  Britannicus  had  tb^m  foithcoming. 


SECTION    IV. 

Remonst.  Hitherto  they  have  Sourisbed,  now  I  hope  they 
wil>  strike. 

Answ.  His  former  transition  was  in  tlie  fair  about  the 
jugglers,  now  he  is  at  the  pageants  among  the  whiffiers. 

Kemonst.  As  if  arguments  were  almanacks, 

Anew.  You  will  find  some  such  as  will  prognosticate  your 
date,  and  tell  you  that,  after  your  long  summer  solstice,  tiie 
Equator  calls  for  you,  to  reduce  you  to  tbe  ancient  and  equal 
house  of  Libra. 

Remonst.  Truly,  brctbren,  you  have  not  weU  taken  the 
height  of  the  pole. 

Answ  No  marvel,  there  be  many  more  that  do  not  take 
well  the  height  of  your  pole }  but  will  take  better  the  declina- 
lioii  of  your  altitude. 

~  monsL  He  that  said,  "  1  am  the  way,"  said  that  the  old 
S  the  goodway. 
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AiiEw.  He  bids  aak  of  the  old  pallie,  or  fiir  tlie  old  ways, 
whtre  or  wliicli  is  chi;  good  nay  ;  wliich  implies  that  all  old 
ways  are  tJoL  good,  but  that  the  good  way  is  to  be  searched 
with  diligence  among  the  old  ways  ;  which  is  a  thing  that  we 
do  in  the  oldest  records  we  have — the  gospel.  And  if  others 
niiiy  chance  to  spend  more  time  with  jou  in  canvasring  later 
antiquity,  I  su^jpose  it  is  not  for  that  they  ground  themselves 
thereon  ;  but  that  they  endeavour  by  shewing  the  corruptions, 
uncertainties,  and  dis^reemenis  of  those  volumes,  and  tueeasv 
ncss  of  erring,  or  overslipping  in  such  a.  boundless  and  vast 
eeai'ch,  if  they  may  not  convince  those  that  are  so  strongly 
jiersuaded  thereof;  yet  to  free  ingenuous  minds  from  an  over- 
awi'ul  esteem  of  those  more  ancient  than  trusty  lathers,  whom 
eustom  and  food  opinion,  weak  principles,  and  the  neglect  of 
sounder  aud  superior  knowledge  hath  exalled  so  high  as  to 
have  gained  them  a  blind  reverence ;  whose  books  in  bigness 
and  number  so  endless  and  immeasurable,  1  cannot  think  that 
either  God  or  nature,  either  divine  or  human  wisdom,  did  ever 
aiean  should  be  a  rule  or  reliance  to  us  in  the  decision  of  any 
weighty  and  positive  doctrine  ;  for  certainly  every  rule  and 
instrument  of  necessary  knowledge  that  God  hiith  given  us, 
ought  to  be  so  in  proportion,  as  may  be  wielded  and  managed 
by  the  life  of  man,  without  penning  him  up  from  the  duties 
of  human  society  ;  and  such  a  rule  and  instrument  of  know- 
iedge  perfectly  is  the  holy  Bible.  But  he  that  shall  bind 
himself  to  make  antiquity  his  rule,  if  be  read  but  part,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  choice,  his  rule  is  deficient,  and  utterly  un- 
AaCisfying;  for  there  may  be  other  writers  of  another  mind 
which  he  hath  not  seen ;  and  if  he  undertake  all,  the  lengtli 
of  man's  life  caimot  extend  to  give  him  a  full  and  requisite 
knowledge  of  what  was  done  in  antiquity-  Why  do  we  there- 
fore stand  worshipping  and  admiring  this  unactive  and  life- 
less Colossus,  that,  like  a  carved  giant  terribly  meuaeing  to 
children  and  weaklings,  lifts  up  his  club,  but  strikes  not,  and 
is  BUhiecttolhemuting  of  every  sparrow?  If  you  let  him  rest 
upon  his  basis,  he  may  perhaps  delight  the  eyes  of  some  with 
his  huge  and  mountainous  bulk,  and  the  quamt  workmanship 
of  his  massy  limbs;  hut  if  ye  go  about  to  take  him  in  pieces, 
ye  mar  him ;  and  if  you  think,  Uke  pigmies,  to  turn  and  wind 
him  whole  as  he  is,  besides  your  vain  toil  and  sweat,  he  may 
chajice  to  fall  upon  your  own  heads.    Go,  therefore,  and  lueul 
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your  art,  apply  your  sledges,  your  levers,  and  your  iron  crowe, 
to  heave  and  hale  your  mighty  Polypheme  of  antiquity  to  the 
delusion  of  novices  and  inexperienr^i  ChristianB,  We  ehall 
adhere  close  to  the  Bcripturca  of  God,  which  he  hath  left  m 
aa  the  just  and  adequate  measure  of  truth,  fitted  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  diligent  study,  memory,  and  use  of  every  fhith- 
fui  man,  whose  every  part  consenting,  and  making  up  the 
harmonious  aymmetiy  of  complete  instruction,  is  able  to  set  out 
to  us  a  perfect  man  of  God,  or  bishop  thoroughly  furnished  to 
aU  the  good  works  of  his  charge :  and  with  this  weapon,  with- 
out stepping  a  foot  further,  we  shaU  not  doubt  to  batter  and 
throw  down  your  NebuchadneKStar's  image,  and  crumble  it 
like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors,  aa  well  the  gold 
of  those  apostohc  successore  that  you  boast  of,  as  your  Con- 
stantiniiin  silver,  tofrether  with  the  iron,  the  brass,  and  the  clay 
of  those  muddy  and  strawy  ages  that  follow. 

Remonst.  Let  the  boldest  forehead  of  them  all  deny  that 
episcopacy  hath  continued  thus  long  in  our  island,  or  that  any 
till  this  age  contradicted  iL 

Answ.  That  bold  forehead  youhave  cleanly  put  upon  your- 
self, it  is  you  who  deny  that  any  till  this  age  contradicted  it ;  no 
forehead  of  ours  dares  do  so  much:  you  have  rowed  yourself 
feirly  between  theScylla  and  Charybdis,  either  of  impudence 
or  nonsense,  and  now  betake  you  to  whither  you  please. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  supply  of  accessory  strength,  which 
I  not  beg. 

Answ,  Your  whole  Remonstrance  does  nothing  else  but  beg 
it,  and  your  fellow-prelates  do  aa  good  as  whine  to  the  parlia- 
ment for  their  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  making  sad  orations  at  the 
fiineral  of  your  dear  prelacy,  like  that  doughty  centurion 
A&aniuB  in  Lueian ;  who,  to  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his 

X'taphian  speech,  stepping  up  after  the  battle  to  bewail  the 
in  Severianus,  falls  into  a  pitiful  condolement,  to  think  of 
those  costly  suppers  and  drinking  banquets,  which  ne  must 
now  taste  of  no  more :  and  by  then  he  had  done,  lacked  but 
little  to  lament  the  dear-loved  memory  and  calamitous  loss  of 
hia  capon  and  white  broth. 


Remonst.  But  raise  and  i 
and  the  rules  of  just  policy,  fo 
which  long  use  and  many  li 
y  and  beneficial. 


the 


fi-om  the  light  of  nature, 
lontinuance  of  those  things 
have  firmly  established  as 
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Answ,  Open  your  eves  to  the  light  of  [rrace,  a  better 
giiiJe  than  nature.  Look  upon  the  mean  condition  of  Christ 
an'  his  apostles,  without  that  accessory  strength  you  take 
huch  pains  to  raise  from  the  light  of  nature  and  jKiliey:  take 
divine  counsel,  "Labour  not  for  the  things  that  peiisfa:" 
you  would  be  the  salt  of  the  eartii ;  if  that  savour  he  not 
found  in  you,  do  not  think  much  that  the  time  is  now  come 
to  throw  you  out,  and  tread  you  uiider-foot.  Hark  how  St. 
Paui,  writing  to  Timothy,  informs  a  true  bishop  :  "  Bishops 
(saitb  he)  must  not  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  and  having 
food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  coulenl ;  but  they 
(saith  he,  meaning,  more  especially  in  that  place,  bishops) 
that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  iutQ 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  whioh  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition:  for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  ei'red  fmni 
the  faith."  How  can  we  therefore  expect  sound  doctrine, 
and  the  solution  of  this  our  controversy,  from  any  covetous 
and  honour-hunting  bishop,  that  shall  plead  so  stiffly  for 
these  things,  while  St.  Paul  thus  exhorts  every  bishop: 
"  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee  these  things?"  As  for  tke 
just  policy,  that  long  use  and  custom,  and  those  many  Iuwb 
whicn  you  say  have  conferred  these  benefits  upon  you;  it 
hath  been  nothing  else  but  the  superstitious  devotion  of 
princes  and  great  men  that  knew  no  better,  or  the  base  im- 
portunity of  begging  fiiars,  haunting  and  harassing  the 
deathbeds  of  men  departing  this  life,  in  a  blind  and  wretched 
condition  of  hope  to  merit  iieaven  ibr  the  building  of  churches, 
cloisters,  and  convents.  The  most  of  your  vaunted  posses- 
sions, and  those  proud  endowments  that  ye  as  sinfully  waste, 
what  are  they  but  the  black  revenues  of  purgatory,  the 
price  of  abused  and  nmrdered  souls,  the  damned  simony  of 
Trentala,  and  indulgences  to  mortal  sin?  How  can  ye 
choose  but  inherit  tiie  curse  that  goes  along  with  such  a 
patrimony  7  Alas !  il  there  ba  any  releasement,  any  mitiga- 
tion, or  more  tolerable  being  for  tlie  souls  of  our  misguided 
ancestors;  could  we  imagine  there  mighi  be  any  recovery  to 
some  degree  of  esse  left  for  as  many  of  them  as  are  lost, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  way  than  to  take  the  misbestowed 
wealth  which  they  were  cheated  of  from  these  our  prelates, 
who  lae  the  true  successors  of  those  that  popped  them  into 
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llie  o'ler  vrorld  with  this  conceit  of  meriting  by  their  goods^ 
which  waa  their  Gnal  undoing;  and  to  beaiow  their  benefi- 
cent gift''  ujiou  places  and  means  of  Cbrietian  education,  and 
thelsitliful  labourere  in  God's  harvest,  that  may  incessantly 
warn  the  -posterity  of  Dives,  lest  they  come  *here  their 
miserable  forefatljer  was  sent  by  tlie  cozenage  and  misleading 
of  avaricioux  and  worldly  prelates. 

Remonst.  It  will  stand  long  enough  against  the  battery  of 
their  paper  pellets. 

Answ.  That  must  be  tried  without  a  square  cap  in  the 
council;  and  if  pellets  will  not  do,  your  own  canons  shall  be 
turned  against  you. 

Remonst.  They  cannot  name  any  man  in  lliis  nation,  that 
ever  contradicted  episcopacy,  till  this  present  age. 

Answ,  What  an  overworn  and  bedridden  ar^uirient  is  this  I 
the  last  refuge  ever  of  old  falsehood,  and  therefore  a  good 
sign,  I  trust,  that  your  castle  cannot  hold  out  long.  This 
was  the  plea  of  Judaism  and  idolatry  against  Christ  and  his 
Bposiles,  of  papacy  against  reformation;  and  perhaps  to  the 
firailty  of  flesh  and  blood  in  a  man  destitute  of  better  en- 
lightening may  for  some  while  be  pardonable :  for  wliat  has 
fleshly  apprehension  other  to  subsist  by  than  succession, 
custom,  and  visibility;  which  only  hold,  if  in  his  weakness 
and  blindness  he  be  loath  to  lose,  who  can  blame  1  But  in  a 
protestant  nation,  that  should  have  thrown  off  tiiese  tattered 
rudiments  long  ago,  afier  the  many  slrivings  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  our  fourscore  yeai's'  vexation  of  him  in  this  our  wilder- 
Bess  since  reformation  began,  to  urge  these  rotten  principles, 
and  twit  us  with  the  present  age,  which  is  to  us  an  age  of 
ages  wherein  God  is  manifestly  come  down  amon^  us,  to  do 
eome  remarkable  good  to  our  church  or  state,  is,  as  if  a 
man  should  tax  the  renovating  and  reingendcring  Spirit  of 
God  with  innovation,  and  that  new  creature  for  an  upstart 
novelty;  yea,  the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  without  your  ad- 
mired link  of  succession,  descends  from  heaven,  could  not 
escape  some  such  like  censure.  I£  you  require  a  further 
answer,  it  will  not  misbecame  a  Christian  to  be  either  more 
magnanimous  or  more  devout  than  Seipio  was ;  who,  instead 
of  other  answer  to  the  fi'ivolous  accusations  of  Petilius  the 
"This  day,  Romans,  (saith  he,)  I  fought  with 
I  prosperously;  let  us  all  go  and  thank  the  gods 
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Alt  f^nve  us  BO  grcac  a  victory:"  in  like  manner  will  we 
^ow  liny,  not  cnring  otherwise  to  answer  this  unprotestantlike 
'ebjruticin ;  In  this  Hgt\  Britons,  God  hath  reformed  hia 
nhiircli  nfler  many  hiindretl  years  of  popish  corruption ;  in 
this  age  lie  Imth  freed  us  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  pre- 
laiGK  and  |>apit!  diedpline;  in  this  age  he  hath  renewed  oor 
prole»taiion  against  all  lliose  yet  remaining  dregs  of  super- 
siilion.  Let  us  all  go,  every  true  protested  Briton,  through- 
out  the  three  kingilomti,  and  render  ihanke  to  God  the 
Father  of  light,  and  Fountain  of  heavenly  grace,  end  to  hia 
8oti  Clirist  our  Lord,  leaving  this  Remonalrant  and  his 
nilhorcnls  to  their  own  designs;  and  let  ns  recount  even  here 
wjlhoiil  delay,  Ihe  |>alicnee  and  long-suSering  that  God  hath 
iihh)  towards  our  blindness  and  hardness  dme  after  time. 
For  lie  being  M|uallT  near  to  his  whole  creation  of  mankind, 
and  of  (ri<r  power  lo  lum  his  beneficent  and  fatherly  regard 
In  whnt  region  or  kingdom  be  pleases,  halh  yet  ever  had  this 
bland  under  the  special  indulgent  eye  of  his  providence; 
■nil  pttyin>;  us  tlie  first  of  all  other  nations,  after  he  had 
divreed  lo  parifr  and  renew  his  chnrch  that  lay  vailowiug 
in  idolaiTUU*  pollutions,  sent  first  to  us  a  healing  ineseeDger  lo 
tuueh  wAly  our  sores,  and  carrr  a  gmtle  hand  over  ( 
wound"  ^  he  knocked  once  and  twice,  and  came  aq 
wir  drown-  etvlids  leisiiretv 
WieklifT  and'  his  (ol)o«rei«  <    , 

by  dngpees  lh»  iBTrterste  scales  fiviD  onr  nvli  periled  fliglit, 
pufgctl  »3ts»  OUP  de*f  can,  and  prepared  then  lo  attend  Ua 
flccowd  waning  Iranpet  in  oht  grandstre's  dara.  How  eke 
vmM  llwT  )«*»  beoi  Me  to  have  reoeind  Ae  aaddea 
■wmIi  of  m  n4<NWi^  Svuil,  nvrine  a^Mnrt  Imau  fam- 
•ifh*.  and  cwwal  kwsc,  the  pride  oT  tek,  tihat  alill  cried 
«p  aaibqwt*.  CKstem,  tmmaae,  cMmcds,  aad  Ikw«:  aad  <ned 
4oflra  tke  nwh  itt  inv«hy,  seUsa,  frnhmrmtm,  ^i  uoi- 
tn^  7  wfcg»i  «v  ditt  haTc  lived  •»  \amg  ia  mbmm^/t  ti^tt, 
fc^desiWwMiy  w>Bctit»<rf  aUdteti^ljawiit;  Awdh^ 
iMive  vM  wv  b«utf  nrcned  widi  Umsc  <oM  npiawM,  aa4  am 
1  with  dw  iMft  C^ly  fi 


ind  twice,  and  cane  aeain  optame 
y  by  that  ^mnwfing  lighl  wfaicf 
;  dispelled;  and  sUl  tak^  off 


■     huA  wfi  hi 
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had  we  been  taken,  as  they  were,  in  the  eiarkness  of  oar 
Ignorance ;  that  yet,  after  all  these  spiritual  prepara'ives  and 
rurgationSj  have  otii'  earthly  apprehensions  so  clummed  and 
furred  with  tlie  old  leaven  ?  O  if  we  freeze  at  noon  after 
their  early  thaw,  let  us  fear  leat  the  sun  for  evei  hide  himself, 
and  turn  his  orient  steps  from  our  ingrateful  horizon,  justly 
coademned  to  be  eternally  benighted.  Which  dreadful 
judgmenl,  O  thou  the  ever-begotten  Light  and  perfect  Image 
of  the  Father !  intercede,  may  never  come  upon  us,  as  <ve 
trust  thou  hast;  for  thou  hast  opened  our  difficult  and  sad 
times,  and  given  us  an  unexpected  breathing  aflor  our  long 
oppressionH :  thou  hast  done  justice  upon  those  that  tyran- 
luzed  over  us,  while  some  men  wavered  and  admired  a  vain 
shadow  of  wisdom  in  a  tongue  nothing  slow  to  utter  guile, 
though  thou  bast  taught  us  to  admire  only  that  which  is 
good,  and  to  count  that  only  praiseworthy,  which  is  grounded 
upon  thy  divine  precepts.  Thou  hast  discovered  the  plots, 
and  fi'UBtrated  the  hopes,  of  all  the  wicked  in  the  land,  and 
put  to  shame  the  persecutors  of  thy  church :  thou  hast  made 
our  false  prophets  to  be  found  a  lie  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  and  chased  them  with  sudden  confusion  and  amaze- 
ment before  the  redoubled  brightness  of  thy  descending  cloud, 
that  now  covers  thy  tabernacle.  Who  is  there  that  cannot 
trace  thee  now  in  thy  heamy  walk  through  the  midst  of  thy 
sanctuary,  amidst  those  golden  candlesticks,  which  have  long 
suffered  a  dimness  amongst  us  through  the  violence  of  those 
that  had  seized  them,  and  were  mure  taken  with  the  mention 
of  their  gold  than  of  their  starry  light ;  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam,  to  cast  a  st ambling- block  before  thy  servants, 
commanding  tbem  to  eat  ihingB  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  forc- 
ing them  to  fornication  ?  Come  therefore,  0  thou  that  hast 
the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand,  appoint  thy  chosen  priests 
according  to  their  orders  and  courses  of  old,  to  mitnster 
before  thee,  and  duly  to  press  and  pour  out  the  consecrated 
oil  into  thy  holy  and  ever-burning  lamps.  Thou  hast  sent 
out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the  land 
to  this  ellect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters  about  thy  throne.  Every  one  can  say,  that  now  cer- 
tainly thou  hast  visited  this  land,  and  hast  not  forgotten  the 
utmost  comers  of  the  earth,  in  a  time  when  men  had  thought 
It  thou  wast  gone  up  from  us  to  the  ftirthest  eikd  of  the  h^ 
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),  and  Iiadst  left  to  do  marveliouety  among  the  sons  of  these 
last  Biies.  O  perfect  and  accompiish  thy  glorious  acts  i 
<or  men  may  leave  their  works  unfinished,  but  thou  art  a 
Ood,  thy  nature  is  perfection:  ehouldst  thou  bring  ua  thus 
far  onward  from  Egypt  to  destroy  us  in  this  wdderness, 
though  we  doaevTe,  yet  thy  great  name  would  suttbi'  in  the 
rejoiciug  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  deluded  hope  of  all  thy 
servants.  When  thou  iiast  settled  peuce  in  the  church,  and 
righteous  judgment  in  the  kingdom,  then  shall  all  thy  saints 
address  their  voices  of  joy  and  ti'iumph  to  thee,  standing  on 
the  shore  of  that  Red  Sea  into  which  our  enemies  had  almost 
driven  us.  And  he  that  now  for  haste  snatches  up  a  plain 
ungamished  present  as  a  thank-ofiering  to  thee,  which  could 
not  he  deferred  in  regard  of  thy  bo  many  late  deliverances 
wrought  for  us  one  upon  another,  may  then  perhaps  take  up 
I  a.  harp,  and  sing  thee  an  elaborate  song  to  generations.  In 
I  that  day  it  shall  no  more  be  said  as  in  scorn,  this  or  that 
I  never  held  so  till  this  present  age,  when  men  have  better 
learnt  that  the  times  and  si'asons  pass  along  under  thy  feet  to 
go  and  come  at  thy  bidding :  and  as  thou  didst  dignify  our 
fathers'  days  with  many  revelations  above  all  the  fort^oing 
ages,  since  thou  tookest  the  flesh ;  so  thou  canst  voucnsale 
to  us  (thongh  unworthy)  as  large  a  portion  of  thy  Spirit  as 
thou  pleasest :  foe  who  shall  prejudice  thy  all-governing 
will?  seeing  the  power  of  thy  grace  is  not  passed  away  with 
the  primitive  times,  as  fund  and  faithless  men  imagine,  but 
thy  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and  thou  standing  at  the  door. 
Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  0  Prince  of  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  !  put  on  the  visible  robes  of  ihy  imperial 
majesty,  take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty 
Father  hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride 
calls  thee,  and  all  ci'eaturcs  sigh  to  be  renewed. 


SECTION  V. 

Rbhonst.  Neglect  not  the  gifi  which  was  given  tliee  by 
prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  the  hands  of  presbytery. 

Answ.  The  English  translation  expresses  the  article,  (the,) 
and  renders  it  the  pi'esbytery,  which  you  do  injury  to  omit. 

Bemonst.  Which  I  wonder  ye  can  so  press,  when  Calvic 
Unuelf  takes  it  of  t^  '^4  not  of  the  men. 
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Answ,  You  think  then  yoi 


i  fairly  quit  of  (his  proof,  j 


because  Calvin  interprets  it  for  you,  as  if  we  could  he  put  off  1 


rith  Calvi 


unles 


3  be  c 


Lvith  Calvin's 


The  word  vpcajivTipiov 
fying  a  certain  number  of  men  in  one  order,  as  the  word 
privy-pouncil  with  us;  and  so  Beza  inlerpretp,  that  knew 
Calvin's  mind  doubtless,  wiih  whom  he  lived.  If  any 
amongst  us  should  say  the  privy-council  ordained  it,  and 
thereby  constrain  us  to  understand  one  man's  authority, 
Bhoiild  we  not  laugh  at  him  ?  And  therefore  when  you  have 
Qsed  all  your  crampin^-irons  to  the  text,  and  done  your  utmost 
to  cram  n  presbytery  into  the  skin  of  one  person,  it  will  be  but 
a  piece  of  frugal  nonsense.  But  if  your  meaning  be  wiih  a 
violent  hyperbaton  to  transpose  the  text,  as  if  the  words  lay 
thus  in  order,  "  neglect  not  the  gift  of  presbytery,"  this 
were  a  construciion  like  a  harquebuss  shot  over  a  £le  of 
words  twelve  deep,  without  authority  lo  bid  thera  stoop;  op 
to  make  the  word  gifi,  like  the  riier  Mole  in  Surrey,  to  run 
under  the  bottom  of  a  long  line,  and  so  start  up  to  govern 
the  word  presbytery,  as  in  immediaie  syniaxia  :  a  device 
ridiculous  enough  to  make  good  thai  old  wife's  tale  of  11  cer- 
tain queen  of  England  that  sunk  at  Charing-cross,  and  rose 
up  at  QueenbiFhe.  No  marvel  though  the  prelates  be  a 
troublesome  generation,  and,  which  way  soever  they  turn 
them,  put  all  things  into  a  foul  discomposure,  when,  to 
maintain  their  domineering,  they  seek  thus  to  rout  and  dis- 
array the  wise  and  well-couched  order  of  St.  Paul's  own 
words,  using  either  a  certain  le:stuai  riot  to  chop  off  the  hands 
of  the  word  presbytery,  or  else  a  like  kind  of  simony  to  clap 
the  word  gift  between  them.  Besides,  if  the  verse  must  he 
repd  according  to  this  transposition,  /i^  hfiiXn  rfi  Iv  ool 
jCapie-fiaToc  th  Trpcafivrtpla,  it  would  he  improper  to  call  ordi- 
nation jftipiiTfia,  wheniia  it  is  rather  only  \ciptairna,  an  out- 
ward testimony  of  approbation  ;  unless  they  will  make  it  a 
sacrament,  as  the  papists  do :  but  surely  the  prelates  would 
have  St.  Paul's  words  ramp  one  over  another,  as  they  use 
to  climb  into  their  livings  and  bishoprics. 

Hemonst.  Neither  need  we  give  any  other  satisfaction  to 
tiu  point  than  from  8t.  Paul  himself,  2  Timothy  i.  6 :  "  .Stir 
np  tne  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  imposition  of  my 
UUda  t     mine,  and  not  others. 
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Anew.  Ye  are  too  quick :  this  last  place  is  to  be  im^erBtooo 
by  the  former;  as  the  law  of  raetiiod,  wbich bears  chief  swaj 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  requires  that  clearest  and  plainest  ex- 
pressions be  set  foremost,  to  the  end  they  may  enlighten  any 
following  obscurity  ;  ajid  wherefore  we  should  not  attribute 
a  right  method  to  the  teachableness  of  scripture,  there  cau  be 
no  reason  given  :  to  which  method,  if  we  shall  now  go  con- 
trary, besides  the  breaking  of  a  logical  rule,  which  the  Re- 
monstrant hitherto  we  see  hath  made  little  account  of,  we 
shall  also  put  a  manifest  violence  and  impropriety  upon  a 
known  word  against  his  common  signification,  in  binding  a 
collective  to  a  singular  person.  But  if  we  shall,  as  logic  (or 
'afie  bythe 


indeed  reason)  instructs  us,  expound  the  latter  pla^e 
former  cited,  and  understand  "  by  the  imposition  of  my 
hands,"  that  is,  of  mine  chiefly  as  an  apostle,  with  tlie  joint 
authority  and  assistance  of  the  presbytery,  there  is  nothing 
more  ordinary  or  kindly  in  speech  than  such  a  phrase  as  ex- 
presses only  the  chief  in  any  action,  and  understands  the  rest. 
So  that  the  imposition  of  St.  Paul's  hands,  without  more  es> 
pression  in  this  place,  cannot  exclude  the  joint  act  of  the 
presbytery  affirmed  by  the  former  text. 

Remonst.  In  the  mean  while  see,  brethren,  how  you  have 
with  Simon  fished  all  night,  and  caught  nothing. 

Answ.  If  we  fishing  with  Simon  the  apostle  can  catch 
nothing,  see  whiit  you  can  catch  with  Simon  Magus  ;  for  all 
his  hooks  and  fishing  implements  he  bequeathed  among  you. 


I  SECTION  xiir.  ■ 

RsHONST.  We  do  ^aiii  profess,  that  if  our  bishops  ehal- 
Icnge  any  other  power  than  was  delegated  to  and  required  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  we  shall  yield  them  usurpers. 

Answ,  Ye  cannot  compare  an  ordinary  bishop  with  Timo- 
thy, who  was  an  estraordinaip'  man,  foretold  ajid  promised  to 
the  church  by  many  prophecies,  and  his  name  jomed  as  col- 
lateral with  St.  Paul,  in  m.ost  of  his  apostolic  epistles,  even 
where  he  writes  to  the  bishops  of  other  churches,  as  those  in 
Philippi.  Nor  can  you  prove  out  of  the  scripture  that  Ti- 
mothy was  bishop  of  any  particular  place;  for  that  wherein 
it  IB  said  in  the  third  verse  of  the  first  epistle,  "  As  I  he- 
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Hbught  thee  .o  abide  still  at  Ephesus,'  will  be  sucb  a  gloss  to  1 
prove  the  constitution  of  a  bishop  hj,  as  would  not  only  be  | 
not  BO  good  as  a.  Bourdeaux  gloss,  but  scarce  be  received  to  ' 
Tarnish  a,  vizard  of  Modona.     All  that  can  be  gathered  out 
of  holy  writ  concerning  Timothy  is,  that  he  was  either  ai, 
apostle,  or  an  apoatle's  estraordinary  vicegerent,  not  confined 
to  the  charge  of  any  place.     The  like  may  be  said  of  Titus, 
(as  those  wordx  import  in  the  dth  verse,)  that  he  was  for  that 
cause  left  in  Crete,  that  he  might  supply  or  proceed  to  set  in 
order  that  which  St.  Paul  in  apostolic  manner  had  begun, 
for  which  he  had  his  particular  commission,  as  those  words 
sound, "  As  1  had  appointed  thee."     So  that  what  he  did  in 
Crete,  cannot  ho  much  be  thought  the  eiercise  of  an  ordinary 
function,  as  the  direction  of  an  inspired  mouth.   No  less  may 
be  gathered  from  2  Cor.  viii.  23. 

Remonst.  You  descend  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Asian 
churches ;  your  shiil  is,  that  the  word  angel  ia  here  taken 
collectively,  not  individually. 

Answ.  That  the  word  is  collective,  appears  plamly.  Rev.  ii. 

First,  Because  the  text  itself  expounds  it  so ;  for  having 
spoken  all  the  while  as  to  the  anael,  the  seventh  verse  con- 
dudea,  that  this  was  spoken  to  the  churches.  Now  if  the 
spirit  conclude  collectively,  and  kept  the  same  tenor  all  the 
way,  for  we  see  not  where  he  particularizes,  then,  certainly, 
he  must  begin  collectively,  else  the  construction  can  be  neither 
grammatical  nor  logical. 

Secondly,  If  the  word  angel  be  individual,  then  are  the 
feults  attributed  to  him  individual :  hut  they  are  such  as  for 
which  God  threatens  to  remove  the  candlestick  out  of  its 
u.Bce,  which  is  as  much  as  to  take  away  from  that  church  the 
light  of  his  truth  ;  and  we  camiot  think  he  will  do  so  for  one 
bishop's  fault.  Therefore,  those  faults  must  be  understood 
collective,  and  by  consequence  the  subject  of  them  collective. 

Thirdly,  An  individual  cannot  branch  itself  into  subindivi- 
duals  ;  but  this  word  angel  dotli  in  the  tenth  verse.  "  Fear 
none  of  those  things  wnich  tliou  shalt  suffer ;  behold  the 
devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison."  And  the  like  from 
other  places  of  this  and  the  following  chapter  may  be  ob- 
served.    Therefore  it  is  no  individual  word,  but  a  collective. 

Fourthly,  In  the  24th  verse  this  word  Angel  is  made  ca- 
~~*'e  of  a  pronoun  plural,  which  could  not  be,  unless  it  wers 
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B  collective.  As  for  the  supposed  manuscript  of  Teck,  and 
two  or  three  other  copies  that  have  expunged  the  copulative, 
we  cannot  prefer  them  before  the  more  received  reading,  and 
we  hope  you  wtL  not,  a^auiBt  the  translation  of  your  mother 
the  church  of  England,  that  passed  the  revise  of  your  chiefesl 
prelates :  besides  this,  you  will  lay  an  unjust  censure  upon  the 
much-praised  bishop  of  Thyatira,  and  reckon  bim  among 
those  that  had  the  doctrine  of  Jezebel,  when  the  test  says,  he 
only  euifered  her.  Whereas,  if  yon  will  but  let  in  a  charitable 
conjunction,  as  we  know  your  so  much  called  for  charity  will 
not  deny,  then  you  plainly  aotiuit  the  bishop,  if  you  compre- 
hend him  in  the  name  of  angel ;  otherwise  you  leave  his  caw  ( 
very  doubtfiil.  ^ 

Remonst.  "  Thou  sufferest  thy  wife  Jezebel :" 
wife  to  the  whole  companv,  or  to  one  bishop  alone  . 

Answ.  Not  to  the  whole  compaOT  doubtless,  for  that 
been  worse  than  to  have  been  the  Levite's  wife  in  Gibeah^ 
but  here  among  all  those  that  constantly  read  it  othei 
whom  you  trample  upon,  your  good  mother  of  England  is  -^ 
down  amin  in  the  tMong,  who  with  the  rest  reads  it,  "  that 
woman  J  ezebel :"  but  suppose  it  were  wife,  a  man  might  as 
well  interpret  that  word  bguratiyely,  as  her  name  Jezebel  no 
man  doubts  to  be  a  borrowed  name. 

Remonst,   Yet  what  makes  tliis  for  a  diocesan 
Much  every  way. 

Answ.  No  more  than  a  special  endorsement  could  make  to, 
puff  up  the  foreman  of  a  jury.  If  we  deny  you  more  prece- 
dence than  as  the  senior  of  any  society,  or  deny  you  this  pri- 
ority to  be  longer  than  annual,  prove  you  the  contrary  from 
hence,  if  you  can.  That  you  think  to  do  from  the  title  of  emi- 
nence, Angel :  alas  1  your  wings  are  too  short.  It  is  not  ordi- 
nation nor  jurisdiction  that  is  aug^cal,  but  the  heavenly  mes- 
sage of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  office  of  all  ministers  alike ; 
in  which  sense  John  the  Baptist  is  called  an  Angel,  which  in 
Greek  signifies  a  messenger,  as  oft  as  it  is  meant  by  a  man, 
and  might  be  so  rendered  here  without  treason  to  the  hierarchy ; 
but  that  the  whole  book  soars  to  a  prophetic  pitch  in  types 
and  allegories.  Seeing  then  the  reason  of  this  borrowed  name 
16  mei'ely  to  signify  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  that  this 
preaching  equally  appertains  to  the  whole  ministry,  henoa 
— Y  be  £awn  a  fifth  argument,  that  if  the  reason  of  this  bor- 
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rowed  name  Angel  be  equally  collective  atid 
to  the  wliole  preaching  ministiy  of  the  place,  then  must  the 
name  be  collectively  and  communicatively  taken ;  but  the 
reason,  that  is  to  say,  the  office,  of  preaching  and  watching 
over  the  flock,  is  equally  collective  and  communicative: 
therefore  (he  borrowed  name  itself  is  to  be  understood  as 
equally  collective  and  communicative  to  the  whole  preaching 
ministry  of  the  place.  And  if  you  will  contend  still  for  a  su- 
periority in  one  person,  you  must  ground  it  better  than  from 
thi«  metaphor,  which  you  may  uow  deplore  as  the  axehead 
that  fell  iDto  the  water,  and  say,  "  Alas,  master !  for  it  was 
borrowed ;"  unless  you  have  as  eood  a  feeulty  to  make  iron 
swim,  as  you  had  to  make  lig;ht  Uoth  sink. 

RemoDst.  What  is.  if  this  be  not,  ordination  and  juriedic* 

Answ.  Indeed,  in  the  constitution  and  founding  of  a  church, 
that  some  men  inspired  from  God  should  have  an  estraordi- 
nary  calling  to  appoint,  to  order,  and  dispose,  must  needs  be. 
So  Moses,  though  himself  no  priest,  sanctified  and  ordained 
Aaron  and  his  sons ;  but  when  all  needful  things  be  set,  and 
regulated  by  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  whether  it  be  not  a 
mere  folly  to  keep  up  a  superior  degree  in  the  church  onlv  for 
ordination  and  jiuTBdiction,  it  will  be  no  hurt  to  debate  awliile. 
The  apostles  were  the  buildei-s,  and,  aa  it  were,  the  architects 
of  the  Chi'istian  church ;  wherein  consisted  their  excelleuce 
above  ordinary  ministers  ?  A  prelate  would  say,  In  command- 
mg,  in  controUing,  in  appointing,  in  calling  to  them,  and  send- 
ing from  about  them,  to  all  countries,  their  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops as  their  deputies,  with  a  kind  of  legantine  power.  No, 
UD,  vain  prelates;  this  was  but  as  the  scaffolding  of  a  new  edi- 
fice, which  for  the  time  most  board  and  overlook  the  higheal 
battlements ;  but  if  the  structure  once  finished,  any  passenger 
should  fall  in  love  with  them,  and  pray  that  they  might  still 
Btand,  as  being  a  singular  grace  and  strengthening  to  tlie 
house,  who  would  otherwise  think,  but  that  the  man  was  pre- 
■ently  to  be  laid  hold  on,  and  sent  to  his  friends  and  kindrod  i 
The  eminence  of  ths  apostles  consisted  in  their  powerful 
jireaching,  their  tmwearied  labouring  in  the  word,  their  ui 
qiienchable  charity,  which,  above  all  earthlj-  respects,  .ike 
working  flame,  had  spun  up  to  such  a  heigiit  of  piu«  desirti] 
It  might  be  thought  next  to  that  love  which  dwells  iu  Ood  ' 
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wve  soiUa ;  which,  while  tUey  did,  tliey  wern  contented  to  bo 
tlie  ottsi;oiii'in|T  of  the  world,  aiid  Co  expose  themselves  will- 
ingly T3  all  afflictions,  perfecting  thereby  their  hope  thiMngh 
Ean«uce  to  a  joy  unspeakahle.  As  for  ordination,  what  is  it, 
ut  the  laying  on  of  hands,  an  outward  sign  or  symbol  of  ad- 
miesion?  It  creates  nothing',  it  confers  nothing;  it  is  the  in- 
ward calling  of  Gud  that  makes  a  miniater,  and  his  own  pain- 
ful study  and  diligence  that  manures  and  improves  his  minis- 
terial giite.  In  the  primitive  times,  many,  before  ever  they 
nad  received  ordination  from  the  apostles,  had  done  the  churcli 
noble  service,  a^  ApoUos  and  others.  It  is  but  an  orderly 
fbnn  of  receiving  a  man  abreody  fitted,  and  committing  lo 
him  a  particular  charge ;  the  employment  of  preachmg  is  as 
holy,  and  tar  more  excellent ;  the  care  also  and  judgment  to 
be  used  in  the  winning  of  souls,  whicii  is  thought  to  be  suffi- 
cient in  eveiT  worthy  minister,  is  an  abihty  above  that  which 
is  required  m  ordination :  for  many  may  be  able  to  judtfe 
who  IS  fit  to  be  made  a  minister,  that  would  not  be  foimd  fit 
to  be  made  ministers  themselves ;  as  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
he  may  be  the  compelent  judge  of  a  neat  picture,  or  elegant 
poem,  that  canno-  limn  the  like.  Why,  therefore,  we  should 
constitute  a  superior  order  in  the  church  to  perform  an  office 
which  is  not  only  every  minister's  iiinction,  but  inferior  also 
to  that  which  he  has  a  confessed  right  to,  and  why  this  supe- 
riority should  remain  thus  usurped,  some  wise  Epimenides 
leH  us.  Now  for  jurisdiction,  this  dear  saint  of  the  prelates, 
it  will  be  best  to  consider,  first,  what  it  is :  that  sovereign 
Lord,  who  in  the  discharge  of  hia  holy  anointment  from  God 
the  Father,  which  made  him  supreme  bishop  of  our  souls, 
was  BO  humble  as  to  say,  "  Whomademea  judge,  or  a  divider 
over  ye  ?  "  hath  taught  us  that  a  churchman's  jurisdiction  is 
no  more  but  to  watch  over  his  flock  in  season,  and  out  of  sea- 
son, 10  deal  by  sweet  and  elficacioua  iDstmctions,  gentle  a<l- 
monitions,  and  sometimes  rounder  reproofs ;  against  negU- 
gence  or  obstinacy,  will  be  required  a  rousing  volley  of  pas- 
toral threatenings ;  against  a  persisting  Btubbomness,  or  the 
fear  of  a  reprooale  sense,  a  timely  sefmration  from  the  flock 
by  that  interdictive  sentence,  lest  his  conversation  unprohi- 
bited, or  unbranded,  might  breathe  a  pestilential  murrain  into 
the  other  sheep.  In  sum,  his  iiirisiUctiou  is  to  see  the  thrlviug 
1  prospering  of  that  whicn  he  hath  planted :  what  other 
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work  the  prelates  have  found  for  chanceUors  and  safiraaans, 
delegates  aud  officials,  with  all  the  hell-pestering  rabble  of 
suimiers  and  apparitors,  is  but  an  invasion  upon  the  temporal 
magistrate,  and  aflected  by  them  as  men  that  are  not  ashamed 
of  Uie  ensign  and  banner  of  antichrist.  But  true  evangelical 
jurisdiction  or  diaeipline  is  no  more,  as  vras  said,  than  for  a 
minister  to  see  to  the  thriving  and  prospering  of  that  which  he 
hath  planted.  And  which  is  the  worthiest  work  of  these  two, 
to  plant  as  every  minister's  office  is  equally  with  the  bishops, 
or  to  tend  that  which  is  planted,  which  the  blind  and  imdls- 
cemine  prelates  call  jurisdiction,  and  would  appropriate  to 
themselves  as  a  hueineBs  of  higher  dignify  ?  Have  patience, 
therefore,  a  little,  and  hear  a  law  case.  A  certain  man  of 
lai^  possessions  had  a  fair  garden,  and  kept  therein  an  honest 
and  laborious  servant,  whose  skill  end  profession  was  to  set  or 
sow  all  wholesome  herbs,  and  dehghtfiil  flowers,  according  to 
every  season,  and  whatever  else  was  to  be  done  in  a  well- 
husbonded  nuraery  of  plants  and  fruits.  Now,  when  the  time 
was  come  that  he  should  cut  his  hedges,  prune  his  trees,  look 
to  his  tender  slips,  and  pluck  np  the  weeds  that  hindered  their 
growth,  he  gets  him  up  by  break  of  day,  and  makes  account 
to  do  what  was  needful  in  his  garden  :  and  who  would  think 
that  any  other  should  know  better  than  he  how  the  day's  work 
was  to  be  spent  ?  Yet,  for  all  this,  there  comes  another  strange 
gardener,  that  never  knew  the  soil,  never  handled  a  dibble  or 
spade  to  set  the  least  potherb  that  grew  there,  much  less  had 
endured  an  hour's  sweat  or  chillness,  and  yet  challenges  as  hie 
right  the  binding  or  unbinding  of  every  flower,  the  clipping 
of  every  bush,  the  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed,  both 
in  that  and  all  other  gardens  thereabout.  The  honest  gardener, 
that  ever  since  the  daypeep,  lill  now  the  sun  was  grown  some- 
what rank,  had  wrought  painJiilly  about  his  banks  and  seed- 
plots,  at  his  commanding  voice  turns  suddenly  about  with 
some  wonder ;  and  although  he  could  have  well  heteemed  to 
have  thanked  him  for  the  ease  be  proffered,  yet  loving  his 
own  handywork,  modestly  refijsed  him,  telling  him  wiltial, 
that,  for  his  part,  if  he  had  thought  much  of  his  own  pains, 
lie  could  for  once  have  committed  the  work  to  one  of  hw  fel- 
low-labourers, for  as  much  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  matter 
of  less  skill  and  less  labour  to  kee}i  a  gard(!ti  handsome,  than 
"■  'i  to  plant  it,  or  contrive  il ;  and  that  hu  bad  already  per- 
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tbrmed  himsi'lf.  No,  said  the  stranger,  this  is  Dcither  for  yon 
nor  your  fellows  to  meddle  with,  but  for  me  only  tliat  am  for 
this  purpose  in  dignity  fur  above  you;  and  the  jirovision 
which  the  lord  of  tie  soil  allows  me  in  this  office  is,  and  that 
with  good  reason,  tenfold  your  wages.  The  gai'dener  smiled 
and  shook  his  head  ;  but  what  was  determined,  I  cannot  tell 
you  till  the  end  of  this  parliament. 

Remonst.  If  in  time  you  shall  see  wooden  chalices,  and 
wooden  priests,  thank  yourselves. 

Answ.  It  had  been  happy  for  this  land,  if  your  priests  had 
been  hut  only  wooden;  all  England  knows  they  have  been  to 
this  island  not  wood,  hut  wonnwood,  that  have  infected  the 
third  part  of  our  waters,  like  that  apostate  star  in  the  Revelar- 
tion,  that  many  souls  have  died  of  their  bitterness ;  and  if  you 
mean  by  wooden,  illiterate  or  contemptible,  there  was  no  want 
of  that  sort  among  you ;  and  their  number  increasing  daily, 
as  their  laaineas,  theii  tavern- hunting,  their  neglect  of  all  sound 
literatura,  and  their  liking  of  doltish  and  monaatical  schoolmen 
daily  increased.  What,  should  I  tell  you  how  the  universities, 
that  men  look  should  be  fountains  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
liave  been  poisoned  and  choked  under  your  governance? 
And  if  to  be  wooden  be  to  be  base,  whei'e  could  there  be  found 
among  all  the  reformed  churches,  nay,  in  the  church  of  Rome 
itself,  a  baser  brood  of  flattering  and  time-serving  priests? 
according  as  God  pronounces  by  Isaiah,  the  prophet  that 
teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail.  As  for  your  young  scholars,  that 
petition  for  bishoprics  and  deaneries  to  encourage  them  in 
their  studies,  and  that  many  gentlemen  else  will  not  put  their 
sons  to  learning,  away  with  such  young  mercenary  striplings, 
and  their  simoniacal  fathers ;  God  has  no  need  of  such,  they 
have  no  p.  ^t  or  lot  in  hia  vineyard :  they  may  as  well  sue  for 
nunneries,  that  they  may  have  some  convenient  stowage  for 
their  withered  daughters,  because  they  cannot  give  them  por- 
tions answerable  to  the  pride  and  vanity  they  have  bred  tJiem 
in.  This  is  the  root  of  all  our  mischief,  that  which  they  allege 
for  the  encouragement  of  their  studies  should  be  cut  away 
forewith  as  the  very  bait  of  pride  and  ambition,  the  very  ga^ 
bage  that  draws  together  all  the  fowls  of  prey  and  ravine  id 
the  land  to  come  and  got^e  upon  the  church.  Mow  can  it  be 
but  ever  unhappy  to  the  church  of  England,  while  she  shaU 
. '  flunk  to  entict  men  to  the  pure  service  of  God  by  the  same 
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»  ual  were  used  to  teiB\it  our  Saviour  to  the  aemce  of 
the  devil,  by  lajnng  beibi'e  him  honour  and  preferment  7  Fit 
profeBfiors  indeed  are  they  hke  to  be,  to  teacli  others  thit  god- 
tioess  with  content  'e  great  sain,  whenas  theif  godliness  of 
teaching  had  not  been  but  ior  worldly  gain.  Vrne  heathen  " 
philosophers  thought  that  virtue  was  for  its  own  sake  inesti- 
mable, and  the  greatest  gain  of  a  teacher  to  make  a  soul 
vti'luous ;  BO  Xenophon  wiites  to  Socrates,  who  never  bai'- 
guine<l  with  any  for  teaching  them ;  he  feared  not  lest  those 
who  had  received  go  high  a  benefit  from  him  would  not  of 
thmr  own  fi-ee  will  return  him  all  possible  thanks.  Was  mo- 
ral virtue  so  ioveJy,  and  bo  alluring,  and  heathen  men  so  en- 
amoured of  her,  as  to  leach  and  study  her  with  greatest 
negleci  and  contempt  of  woi'ldy  profit  and  advancement  ? 
And  is  Chrisliaa  piety  so  honaely  and  go  unpleasant,  and 
Christian  men  so  cloyed  with  her,  hs  that  none  wiU  study  and 
teach  her  but  for  lucre  and  preferment  ?  O  stale  grotvn 
piety  !  O  gospel  rated  as  cheap  as  thy  Master,  at  thirty 
pence,  and  not  worth  the  study,  unless  thou  canst  buy  those 
that  will  sell  thee  !  0  race  of  Capemaitans,  senseless  of 
divine  doctrine,  and  capable  only  of  loaves  and  belly-cheer  1 
fiut  they  will  grant,  perhaps,  piety  may  thrive,  but  learning 
will  decay :  I  would  tain  ask  these  men  at  whose  hands  they 
seek  inferior  things,  as  wealth,  honour,  their  dainty  fere,  their 
lofty  houses?  No  doubt  but  they  will  soon  answer,  that  all 
these  things  they  seek  at  God's  hands.  Do  they  think  then 
that  all  these  meaner  and  superfluous  things  come  from  God, 
and  the  divine  gift  of  learning  from  the  den  of  Plutus,  or  the 
cave  of  Mammon  ?  Certainly  never  any  clear  spirit  nursed 
np  from  brighter  influences,  with  a  soul  enlarged  to  the  di- 
mensions of  spacious  art  and  high  knowledge,  ever  entered 
^ere  but  with  scorn,  and  thought  it  ever  foul  disdain  to  make 
pelf  or  ambition  the  reward  of  his  studies ;  it  being  tlie  great- 
est honour,  the  greatest  fruit  and  proficiency  of  learned  studies 
to  despise  these  things.  Not  Uberal  science,  hut  ilhberal  must 
that  needs  be,  that  mounta  in  contemplation  merely  for  money ._ 
And  what  would  it  avail  us  to  have  a  hireling  clergy,  though 
never  so  learned  ?  For  such  can  have  neither  true  wisdom 
ntH"  grace ;  and  then  in  vain  do  men  trust  in  learning  where 
theee  be  wanlmg.  If  'n  less  noble  and  almost  mechanic  arts, 
ttccording  to  the  definitions  of  those  authors,  be  is  not  esteemed 
VOL.  III.  a 
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)  the  name  of  a  compl^tA  architect,  an  excellent 
fiainter,  or  the  iike,  thai  bears  «ot  a  generous  raind  above  the 
peasant!}'  regard  of  w^es  and  hire ;  mueh  more  must  we 
think  him  a  most  imperlect  and  incomplete  divine,  who  ia  so 
&r  from  being  a  contemner  of  filthy  lucre,  that  his  whole  di- 
vinity is  moulded  and  bred  up  in  tlie  beggarly  and  brutish 
hopes  of  a  fat  prtbenUarj^,  deanery,  or  bishopric ;  which  poor 
and  low-pitched  desires,  if  they  do  but  mix  with  those  other 
heaveniy  intentions  that  draw  a  man  to  this  study,  it  is  Justly 
expected  that  they  should  bring  forth  a  basebom  issue  of  di- 
vinity, like  that  of  those  imperfect  and  putrid  creatures  that 
receive  a  crawling  life  from  two  most  imlike  procreants,  the 
sun  and  mud.  And  in  matters  of  relision,  there  is  not  any- 
thing more  intolerable  than  a  learned  tool,  or  a  learned  hypo- 
crite :  the  one  is  ever  cooped  up  at  his  empty  apeeulations,  a 
^ot,  an  idiot  for  any  use  tliat  mankhid  can  make  of  him,  or 
else  sowing  the  world  with  nice  and  idle  questions,  and  with 
much  toil  and  difliculty  wading  to  his  auditors  up  to  the  eye- 
)  brows  in  deep  shallows  that  wet  not  the  instep  :  a  plain  un- 
/  ieaiTied  man  that  lives  well  by  that  light  which  he  has,  is 
~  better  and  wiser,  and  edifies  others  more  towards  a  godly  and 
happy  life  than  he.  The  other  is  still  using  his  sopnfeticated 
arts,  and  bending  all  his  studies  how  to  make  hie  insatiate 
avarice  and  ambition  seem  pious  and  orthoiioxal,  by  painting 
his  lewd  and  deceitful  principles  with  a  smooth  and  glossy 
Tamish  in  a  doctrinal  way,  to  bring  about  his  wickedest  pur- 
poses.  Instead  of  the  great  harm  therefore  that  these  men 
tear  u[)on  the  dissolving  of  prelates,  what  an  ease  and  happi- 
ness will  it  be  to  us,  when  tempting  rewards  are  taken  away, 
that  the  cunningest  and  most  dangerous  mercenaries  will  cease 
of  themselves  to  frequent  the  fold,  whom  otherwise  scarce  all 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  could  have  kept  back  from  devour- 
ing the  flock  I  But  a  true  pastor  of  Chrbt's  sending  hath 
this  especial  mark,  that  for  greatest  labours  and  greatest  merits 
in  the  church,  he  requires  either  nothing,  if  he  could  so  sub- 
sist, or  a  very  common  and  reasonable  supply  of  human  ne- 
cessaries. We  cannot  therefore  do  better  tlian  to  leave  this  care 
of  ours  to  God :  he  can  easily  send  labourers  into  his  harvest, 
that  shall  not  cry,  Give,  give,  but  be  eontented  with  a  mode- 
rate and  beseeming  allowance ;  nor  wiU  be  suffer  true  learning 
to  be  wanting,  where  true  grace  and  our  obedience  lo  ^ ' 
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ilmaiida :  fur  if  he  give  us  to  know  him  aright,  and  to  practise 
tliis  our  knowledge  in  right- established  discipline,  how  much 
more  will  he  replenish  us  with  all  abilities  in  tongues  and  arts, 
that  may  conduce  to  his  glory  and  our  good  !  He  can  stir  up 
rich  fathere  to  bestow  esquisite  education  upon  their  children, 
Bad  so  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  the  gospel;  he  can 
make  the  sons  of  nobles  his  ministers,  and  prmces  to  be  his 
NaKttrites ;  for  certainly  there  is  no  employment  more  hooour- 
able,  more  worthy  to  lake  up  a  great  spirit,  more  requiring  a 
generous  and  free  nurture,  than  to  be  the  messenger  and  he- 
rald of  heavenly  truth  from  God  to  man,  and,  by  the  faithful 
work  of  holy  doctrine,  to  procreate  a  number  of  faithful  men, 
making  a  kmd  of  creation  like  to  God's,  by  infusing  his  spirit 
and  likeness  into  them,  to  their  salvation,  as  God  did  into 
him ;  arising  to  what  climate  soever  he  turn  him,  like  that 
Sun  of  Righteousness  that  sent  him,  with  healing  in  hia  wings, 
and  new  light  to  break  in  upon  the  chill  and  gloomy  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  raising  out  of  darksome  barrenness  a  delicious 
and  fragrant  spring  of  saving  knowledge,  and  good  works. 
Can  a  man,  thus  empioyed,  find  hmiself  discontented,  or  dis- 
honoured for  want  of  admittance  to  have  a  pragmatical  voice 
at  sessions  and  jail  dchveries?  or  because  ne  may  not  as  a 
judge  sit  out  the  wrangling  noise  of  litigious  courts  to  shrive 
the  purses  of  unconf^sing  and  unmorttlied  sinners,  and  not 
their  souls,  or  be  discouraged  though  men  call  him  not  lord, 
whenas  the  due  performance  of  his  office  would  gain  him,  even 
from  lords  and  princes,  the  voluntary  title  of  faiher?  Would 
he  tug  for  a  barony  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament,  knowing 
that  no  man  can  take  from  him  the  gifl  of  wisdom  and  sound 
doctrine,  which  leaves  him  free,  tliough  not  to  be  a  member, 
jet  a  teacher  and  persuader  of  the  parliajnent?  And  in  all 
wise  apprehensions  the  persuasive  power  in  man  to  win  others 
to  goodness  by  instruction  is  greater,  and  more  divine,  [ban " 
the  compulsive  power  to  restrain  men  from  being  evil  by  ter- 
ror of  the  law ;  and  therefore  Christ  left  Moses  to  be  the  law- 
giver, hut  hi^iself  ceme  dotvn  amongst  us  to  be  a  teacher, 
with  which  office  his  heavenly  wisdom  was  so  well  pleased,  as 
that  he  was  angry  with  those  that  would  have  put  a  piece  of 
temporal  judicature  into  his  hands,  disclaiming  that  he  had 
uiy  commission  from  above  for  such  matters. 
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Such  a  high  callin^r  therG^ore  as  this  eends  not  for  those 
flroBsy  spirits  that  need  the  lure  and  whistle  of  eartlily  prefer- 
ment, lite  thoae  animals  that  fetch  and  carry  for  a  morgel ;  no. 
She  can  find  such  Eis  therefore  study  her  precepts,  because  she 
teaches  to  despise  preferment.  And  let  not  ihosR  wretched 
fathers  think  they  shall  imporerish  the  church  of  willing  and 
fthle  supply,  though  they  keep  back  their  sordid  sperm,  be- 
gotten ui  tjie  lustiness  of  their  avarice,  and  turn  them  to  their 
malting  kilns ;  rather  let  them  take  heed  what  lessons  they 
instil  into  that  lump  of  fiesh  which  they  are  the  cause  of;  lest, 
thinking  to  offer  him  bb  a  present  to  God,  they  dish  him  out 
for  the  devil.  Let  the  novice  learn  first  to  renounce  the  world 
and  so  give  himself  to  God,  and  not  therefore  give  himself  to 
God,  that  he  may  close  the  better  with  the  world,  like  that 
false  shepherd  Paiuiode  in  the  eclogue  of  May,  under  whom 
the  poet  lively  personates  our  prelates,  whose  whole  life  is  a 
recantation  of  their  pastoral  vow,  and  whose  profession  to  for- 
sake the  world,  as  they  use  the  matter,  bogs  them  deeper  into 
the  world.  Those  our  admired  Spenser  inveighs  against,  not.  \  ■ 
L  -irithout  some  presage  of  these  reforming  times : 

"  The  time  wu  once  and  may  again  lecum, 
(Fdc  oft  may  happen  that  halb  beea  beforn,) 
When  shepherdB  had  none  inlieritance, 
Nb  of  land  nor  fee  in  Butierance, 
But  vhat  might  arise  of  the  bare  sheep, 
(Were  it  mare  or  less,)  which  Ihey  did  keep. 
Well  ywia  w^  it  with  shepherds  tho, 
Nouoht  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forego : 
i'ot  Poji  himsdf  was  their  inLeritaace, 
And  little  them  served  for  their  maintenance : 
The  shepherds  God  so  well  them  guided. 
That  of  nought  they  were  unprovided. 
Butter  enough,  honey,  milk  and  whey. 
And  their  flock  fleecei  them  to  array. 
But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperity 
'That  nunc  of  vicu,  this  of  insolency) 
tiulled  the  shepherda  in  such  Kcuiity, 
That  not  cotitcot  with  loyal  obeysance. 
Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  gorernaiKf^ 
And  match  IhemBelviS  with  n^ighty  potentates, 
LoveiB  of  loidnhipn,  and  troublers  of  states. 
Tho  gan  shepherda  awains  to  looke  aloft, 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  leante  to  lig  soft 
Tho  under  colour  of  shqiberds  aome  while 
Tbeie  ciepl  in  voire*  faH  of  fraud  and  guil^ 
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By  all  this  we  may  conjf  jture  how  little  we  need  fear  that 
the  ungilding  of  our  prelates  will  prove  the  woodening  of  onr 
priests.  In  the  meanwhile  let  no  man  cany  in  his  head  either 
Buch  narrow  or  such  evil  eyes,  as  not  to  look  upon  the  churches 
of  Belgia  and  Helvetia,  and  that  envied  city  Geneva :  where 
in  the  Christian  world  doth  learning  more  flourish  than  in 
these  places?  Not  among  your  beloved  Jeauita,  nor  their 
favourers,  though  you  take  all  the  prelates  into  the  number, 
and  instance  in  what  kind  of  learning  you  please.  And  how 
in  England  all  noble  sciences  attending  upon  the  train  of 
Christian  doctrine  may  flourish  more  than  ever ;  and  how  the 
able  professors  of  every  art  may  with  ample  stipends  be 
honestly  provided ;  and  finally,  how  there  may  be  better  Ci 
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God  that  makes  the  bishop,  the  king  thai 
pTes  the  bishopric :  what  can  you  say  to  tliis  ? 

Answ.  What  you  shall  not  long  stay  for :  we  say  it  is  God 
that  makes  a  bishop,  and  the  devil  that  makes  him  talte  a  pre- 
latical  bishopric ;  as  for  the  king's  gift,  regal  bounty  may  be 
excusable  in  giving,  where  the  bishop's  covetousness  is  dam- 
nable in  taking. 

Remonst.  Many  eminent  divines  of  the  churches  abroad 
have  earnestly  wished  themselves  in  our  condition. 

Adsw.  I  cannot  blame  them,  they  were  not  only  eminent 
but  Buperemincnt  divines,  and  for  stomach  much  hke  to  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  that  could  endure  no  equal, 

Remonet,  The  Babylonian  note  sounds  well  in  your  ears, 
"  Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground!" 

Answ,  You  mistake  the  matter,  it  was  tht!  Edomitish  note. 
But  change  it,  and  if  you  be  an  angel,  cry  with  the  angel, 
"It  is  fallen,  it  is  fallen!" 

Remonsl.  But  the  God  of  heaven  will,  we  hope,  vindicate 
his  own  ordinance  so  long  perpetuated  to  his  church. 

Answ.  Go  rather  to  your  god  of  this  world,  and  see  if  he 
Tindiuute  your  lordshijm,  your  temporal  ind  spiritual  ty 
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rannieB,  aud  all  your  pelf;  for  the  God  of  heaven  is  already 
come  down  to  vindicate  his  ordinance  fiwrn  your  bo  long  per 
petiiatcd  UBurpatioD. 

Remonst.  If  yet  you  can  bhish. 

Answ.  This  is  a  more  Edomitish  conceit  than  the  former, 
and  must  be  silenced  witi  a  counter  quip  of  ihe  same  country. 
So  ofi«n  and  80  unsavourily  has  it  been  repeated,  that  the 
leader  may  weU  crv,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  for  shame. 
A  man  would  think  you  had  eaten  over-liberally  of  I^u's 
red  porridge,  and  from  thence  dream  continually  of  blushing ; 
or  perhaps,  to  heightenyour  fancy  in  writing,  are  wont  to  sit 
in  your  doctor's  scarlet,  which  through  your  eyes  infecting 
your  pregnant  imaginative  with  a  red  sufiusion,  beeets  a  c-on- 
tinual  thought  of  blushing ;  that  you  thus  persecute  m^enuous 
men  over  all  your  book,  with  this  one  overbred  rubricalconceit 
still  of  blushing:  but  if  you  have  no  mercy  upon  them,  yet  spare 
yourself,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway,  your  own  opimatre 
wit,  and  make  the  very  conceit  itself  blush  with  spurgallini 

Remonst.  The  scandals  of  our  inferior  ministers  I  desii 
have  had  less  public. 

Answ.  And  what  your  superior  archbishop  or  bishops !  O 
forbid  to  have  it  told  in  Gath !  say  you.  O  dauber !  and 
(herefore  remove  not  impieties  from  Israel.  Constantine 
might  have  done  more  justly  to  have  punished  those  clergicaJ 
faults  whifh  he  could  not  conceal,  than  to  leave  them  un- 
punished, that  they  might  remain  concealed :  better  had  it 
been  for  him,  that  the  heathen  had  heard  the  lame  of  his  jus- 
tice, than  of  his  wilful  connivance  and  partiality;  and  so  the 
name  of  God  and  his  truth  had  been  less  blasphemed  among 
his  enemies,  and  the  clergy  amended,  which  dwly,  by  this 
impunity,  grew  worse  and  worse.  But,  O,  to  pubhsh  in  the 
streets  of  Ascalon ;  sure  some  colony  of  puritans  have  taken 
Ascalon  from  the  Turk  lately,  that  the  Remonstrant  is  so 
alVaid  of  Ascalon.  The  papists  we  know  condole  you,  and 
neither  Constantinople  nor  your  neighbours  of  Morocco  trou* 
ble  you.     What  other  Ascalon  can  you  allude  to  ? 

Remonst.  What  a  death  it  is  to  think  of  the  sport  and  ad- 
vantage these  watchtnl  enemies,  these  opposite  spectaton,  will 
be  sure  to  make  of  our  sin  and  shame ! 

Answ.  This  i»  but  to  fling  and  struggle  under  the  inevit* 
Able  net  of  Ood,  that  now  b^ius  ' 
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,  No  one  clergy  in  the  whole  ChriBtian  world 
yields  so  many  eminent  acholare,  leamed  preachers,  grave, 
noly,  and  accomplished  divines,  as  this  church  of  England 
doth  at  this  day. 

Answ,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Remonst.  And  lont^,  and  ever  may  it  thus  flourish. 

Answ.  O  pestilent  imprecation !  flourish  as  it  docs  at  tliii 
day  in  the  prelates. 

Remonsi.  But  O  forhid  to  have  it  told  in  Gath ! 

Answ.  Forhid  him  rather,  sacred  parliament,  to  violate  the 
sense  of  scripture,  and  turn  that  which  is  spoken  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  church  under  her  pa^an  enemies,  to  a  pargetted 
concealment  of  those  preiatical  crying  sins :  for  from  these  is 
profeneness  gone  forth  into  all  the  land ;  they  have  hid  their 
eyes  from  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord;  they  have  fed  themselves, 
and  not  their  flocks ;  with  force  and  cruelty  have  they  ruled 
over  God's  people :  they  have  fed  his  sheep  (contrarj'  to  that 
which  St.  Peter  writes)  not  of  a  ready  mind,  but  for  filthy 
lucre;  not  as  examples  to  the  flock,  bat  as  being  lords  over 
God's  heritage :  and  yet  this  dauber  would  daub  still  with  his 
imtempered  mortar.  But  hearken  what  God  says  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  "  Say  itnto  them  that  daub  this  wall  with 
ontempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  faU ;  there  shall  be  an  over- 
flowing shower,  and  ye,  O  great  hailstones,  shall  fall,  and  a 
(tormy  wind  shall  rend  it,  and  I  will  say  unto  you,  the  wall 
is  no  more,  neither  they  that  daubed  it." 

Remonst.  Whether  of  us  shall  give  a  better  account  of  oui 
charity  to  the  God  of  peace,  I  appeal. 

Anaw.  Your  charity  is  much  to  your  fellow-offenders,  but 
nothing  to  the  numberless  souls  that  have  been  lost  by  their 
false  feeding:  use  not  therefore  so  sillily  the  name  of  charity, 
da  most  commonly  you  do,  and  the  peaceful  attribute  of  God 
to  &  preposterous  end. 

Remonst.  In  the  next  section,  like  illbred  sons,  you  spit  in 
the  face  of  your  mother,  the  church  of  England. 

Answ.  What  should  we  do  or  say  to  this  Remonstrant,  that 
by  his  idle  and  shallow  reasonings  seema  to  have  been  con- 
versant in  no  divinity  but  that  which  is  colouralile  to  uphold 
bishoprics  ?  We  acknowledge,  and  believe,  the  catholic  re- 
formed church ;  and  if  any  man  be  disposed  to  use  a  trope  or 
s  St.  Paul  did  in  calling  her  the  common  motbur  of 
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Ds  all,  let  him  do  hs  his  own  rhetoric  shall  jierenttde  him.  H 
therefore  we  must  needs  have  a  mother,  and  if  the  catholic 
church  only  be,  and  must  be  she,  let  all  genealot^  teil  us,  if 
it  can,  what  we  must  call  the  church  of  England,  unteas  we 
shall  make  every  English  protestant  a  kind  of  poetical  Bac- 
chus, to  have  two  mothers.  But  mark,  readers,  the  ci'afty 
scope  of  these  prelates ;  they  endeavour  to  impress  deeply  into 
weak  and  superstitious  fancies  the  awful  notion  of  a  mother, 
that  hereby  they  might  cheat  them  into  a  blind  and  impHcit 
obedience  to  whatsoever  they  shall  decree  or  think  fit.  And 
if  we  come  to  a^k  a  reason  of  aught  li'om  our  dear  mother, 
she  is  invisible,  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  prelates,  her 
spiritual  adulterers ;  they  only  are  the  internuncios,  or  the  go- 
hetweens,  of  this  trim  devised  mummery:  whatsoever  they 
say,  she  says  must  be  a  deadly  sin  of  disobedience  not 
to  believe.  So  that  we,  who  by  God's  special  grace  have 
shaken  off  the  servitude  of  a  great  male  tyrant,  our  pre- 
tended father  the  pope,  should  now,  if  we  be  not  betimes 
aware  of  these  wily  teachers,  sink  under  the  slavery  of  s 
female  notion,  the  cloudy  conception  of  a  dcmy-island  mother ; 
and,  while  we  think  to  be  obedient  sons,  should  make  our- 
selves rather  the  bastards,  or  the  centaurs  of  their  spiritual 
fornications. 

Hemonst.  Take  heed  of  the  ravens  of  the  valley. 

Answ.  The  ravens  we  are  to  take  heed  of  are  yourselves, 
•Jiat  would  peck  out  the  eyes  of  all  knowing  Christians. 

Remonst.  Sit  you  merry,  brethren. 

Answ.  So  we  shall  when  the  furies  of  prelatical  consciences 
will  not  give  them  leave  to  do  so. 

Queries,  Whetherthey  would  not  jeopard  their  ears  rathei, 
&c 

Answ.  A  punishment  that  awaits  the  merits  of  your  bold 
accomphcos,  for  the  lopping  and  stigmatizing  of  so  many 
freebona  Christians. 

Hemonst.  Whether  the  professed  slovenliness  in  God's 
service,  &e. 

Answ.  We  have  heard  of  Aaron  and  his  linen  amice,  but 
■those  days  are  past ;  and  for  your  priest  under  the  eospc!,  that 
tlunks  lumself  the  pui-er  or  the  cleanlier  in  liis  office  for  his 
■washed  surplice,  we  esiuem  him  for  sanctity  little  better 
Apollonius  Thyansua  in  his  whi'.e  frock,  or  the  priest  of 
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Tsia  In  Ms  lawn  sleeves;  and  ihrfr  m&f  all  for  bollTieas  lie 
together  in  the  sude. 

Remonst.  Whether  it  were  not  most  lawful  and  just  to 
punish  yonr  presumption  and  disobedience. 

Answ.  The  punishing  of  that  which  you  call  our  presump- 
[ion  and  disobedience  ReB  not  now  within  the  execution  of 
your  fangs ;  the  merciful  God  above,  and  our  just  parliament, 
will  deliver  us  from  your  Ephesian  beasts,  your  cruel  \iui- 
rods,  with  whom  we  shall  be  ever  fearless  to  encounter. 

Remonst  God  give  you  wisdom  to  see  the  truth,  and  grace 
to  follow  it. 

Answ.  I  wish  the  like  to  all  those  that  resist  not  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  of  such  God  commands  Jeremiah,  sayine,  "  Pray 
not  thou  for  them,  neither  Uft  up  cry  or  prayer  for  them, 
neither  make  intercession  to  me,  for  I  will  not  hear  thee;" 
and  of  9uch  St.  John  saith,  "  He  that  bids  them  God  speed, 
U  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds." 


TO  THE  POSTSCRIPT. 

Hemonst.  Agoodly  pasquinhorrowedfor  agreatpartout  of 
Sion's  plea,  or  the  breviate  consisting  of  a  rhapisotly  of  histories, 

Answ,  How  wittily  you  tell  us  what  your  wonted  course  is 
upon  the  like  occasion :  the  collection  was  taken,  be  it  known 
to  you,  from  as  authentic  authors  in  this  kind,  as  any  in  a 
bishop's  hbrary ;  and  the  collector  of  it  says  moreover,  that  if 
the  like  occasion  come  again,  he  shall  le^s  need  the  help  of 
breviates,  or  historical  rhapsodies,  than  your  reverence  to  eke 
out  your  BCrmoitings  shall  need  repair  lo  postila  or  poliantheas. 

Remonst.  They  were  bishops,  you  say ;  true,  but  they  were 
popish  bishops. 

Answ.  Since  you  would  bind  us  to  your  jurisdiction  by 
their  cannon  law,  since  you  would  enforce  upon  us  the  old 
rifiraiF  of  Sarum,  and  other  monastJcal  relics ;  since  you 
live  upon  their  unjust  purchases,  allege  their  authorities,  boast 
of  theu*  succession,  walk  in  their  steps,  their  pride,  their  titles, 
their  covetousnesi,  their  persecuting  of  God's  people ;  since 
you  (hsclaim  their  actions,  and  build  their  sepulchres,  it  ia 
most  just  that  all  their  faults  should  be  imputed  to  you,  and 
their  iniquities  visited  upon  you. 

Remonst.  Could  vou  see  no  colleges,  no  hospitals  built? 
.  At  that  primero  of  piety,  the  pope  aud  cardinals 
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are  the  better  gaineslerB,  and  will  cog  a  die  into  heaven  hifim 
yon. 

Remonst.  No  cliurches  re-edified  ? 

Answ.  Yes,  more  churches  than  eouls, 

Remonst.  No  learned  volumeB  writ  ? 

Answ.  So  did  the  miHcreant  bishop  of  Spalato  write  learned 
volumes  against  the  pope,  and  run  to  Rome  wheu  he  had 
done :  ye  write  them  in  your  cloaels,  and  unwrite  them  in 
yourcDUFts;  hot volumists and  cold  bishops;  a swashbucklei 
B^inst  the  pope,  and  a  dormonse  against  the  devil,  whl'e  thf 
whole  diocese  be  sown  with  tares,  and  none  to  resist  the  enemy, 
bat  B«cb  as  let  him  in  at  the  postern ;  a  rare  Buperintendent  at 
Rome,  and  a  cipher  at  home.  Hypocrites  1  the  gospel  faith- 
tnlly  preached  to  the  poor,  the  desolate  iiariehcs  visited  and 
duly  fed,  loiterers  thrown  out,  wolves  driven  from  the  foltl, 
had  been  a  better  confutation  of  the  pope  and  mass,  than  whole 
hecatontomes  of  controversies ;  and  all  this  careering  with 
spear  in  rest,  and  thundering  upon  the  steel  cap  of  Baronius 
or  Bellarmine.  ^ 

Reniouet.  No  seduced  persons  recliiimed  ?  ^M 

Answ.  More  reclaimed  persons  seduced.  ^H 

RemoDsI.  No  hospitality  kept?  ^H 

Answ.  BacchanaKas  good  store  in  every  bishop's  famil;^^ 
and  good  gleeking. 

R^onst.  No  great  offenders  punished? 

Answ.  The  trophies  of  your  high  commission  are  renowned. 

Remonst.  No  good  offices  done  for  the  public  ? 

Answ.  Yes :  the  good  office  of  reducing  monarchy  to  ty- 
ranny, of  breaking  pacifications,  and  calumiiiatiiig  the  people 
to  the  king. 

Remonst.  No  care  of  the  peace  of  the  church  ? 

Answ.  No,  nor  of  the  land ;  witness  the  two  armies  in  the 
north,  that  now  lie  plundered  and  overrun  by  a  liturgy. 

Remonst.  No  diligence  in  preaching? 

Answ.  Scarce  anv  preaffliing  at  all. 

Remonst.  No  holiness  in  living? 

Answ.  No. 

Remonst.  Truly,  brethren,  I  can  say  no  more,  hut  that  the 
fetilt  is  in  your  eyes. 

Answ,  If  you  can  say  no  more  than  this,  you  were  a  proper 
Remonstrant  to  stand  up  for  the  whole  tribe ! 

Remonst.  Wipe  them  and  look  belter. 
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Answ.  Wipe  your  fet  corpulencies  out  of  our  ligliU 

Remonsi.  Yea,  I  beseech  God  to  open  them  rather  ihu 
they  ma  J  see  good. 

Anew.  If  you  mean  good  prelatea,  let  be  your  prayer.  Ask 
tiot  impossibilities. 

Remonst.  Ab  for  thai  proverb,  "  the  bishop's  foot  hath  been 
ill  it,"  it  were  more  fit  for  a  Scurra  in  Trivio,  or  some  ribald 
upon  an  alebench. 

AiiHW.  The  fitter  for  them  then  of  whom  it  was  meant, 

Remonst.  I  doubt  not  hut  tliey  will  say,  the  bishop's  foot 
Iiath  been  in  your  book,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  spoiled  b} 
this  just  confutation ;  for  your  [iroverb,  Sapit  ollam. 

Antjw.  Spoiled,  quoth  ye  ?  Indeed  it  is  so  spoiled,  as  & 
good  song  is  spoiled  by  a  lewd  singer;  or,  as  the  saying  is, 
"  God  sends  meat,  hut  the  cooks  work  their  wills :"  in  that 
teiine  nu  grant  your  bishop's  fool  may  have  epoiled  it,  and 
made  it  "  Sapere  ollam,"  if  not "  Sapere  aulam ;''  which  is 
the  same  in  old  Latin,  and  perhaps  in  plain  English.  For 
certain  your  confutation  hath  achieved  nothing  against  it,  and 
left  nothing  upon  it  but  a  foul  taste  of  your  skillet  foot,  aud  a 
moTP  perfect  and  distinguishable  odour  of  your  socki,  than 
ofyoitr  nightcap.  And  now  the  bishop  should  confute  a  book 
with  his  ibot,  unless  his  brains  were  dropped  into  his  great  toe, 
I  cannot  meet  with  any  man  that  can  resolve  me;  only  they 
tell  me  that  certainly  such  a  confutation  must  needs  be  gouty. 
So  ranch  for  the  bishop's  foot. 

Remonst.  You  leil  us  of  Bonner's  broth ;  it  is  the  fashion 
in  some  countries  to  send  in  their  keal  in  the  iaat  service,  and 
this  it  seems  is  the  manner  among  our  Smectymnuans. 

Answ.  Your  latter  service  at  the  high  altar  you  mean. 
But  soft,  sir,  the  feast  was  but  beeun,  the  broth  was  your  own, 
you  have  been  inviting  the  land  to  it  this  foiu^core  years; 
and  so  long  we  have  been  your  slaves  to  serve  it  up  for  you, 
much  against  our  wills :  we  know  you  have  the  beef  to  it, 
ready  in  your  kitchens,  we  are  sure  it  was  almost  sod  before 
this  parliament  begim;  what  direction  you  have  given  since 
to  your  cooks,  to  set  it  by  in  the  pantry  till  some  fitter  time, 
we  know  iiot,  and  therefore  your  dear  jest  is  lost ;  (his  broth 
was  hut  your  first  service  :  alas,  air !  why  do  you  delude  your 
guests  ?  Why  do  not  those  goodly  flanks  and  briskets  march 
"p  in  your  stately  chargers  ;  D<»ubtle6s,  if  need  be,  the  pope 
s  you  for  mollifying  the  matter  so  well  with  him,  and 
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niakin?  him  a  tine  church,  will  fuiiiigh  you  with  all  the  fai 
oxen  oT  Italy. 

Remongt.  Learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Moulia  shall  tell  them. 

AnBW.  Moulin  says,  in  his  book  of  the  calling  of  pastors, 
that  because  bishops  were  the  refonnei's  of  tlie  English  church, 
thCTefoi'e  they  were  left  remaining :  this  ai^ument  is  but  of 
email  force  to  keep  you  in  your  cathedrals.  For  first  it  may 
be  denied  that  bishops  were  our  first  reformer,  for  Wioklitf 
was  before  Chcni,  and  his  egreg;ious  labours  are  not  to  he  neg- 
lected :  besides,  our  bishops  were  in  this  work  but  the  disciples 
of  priests,  and  began  the  reformation  before  they  were  bishops. 
But  what  though  Luther  and  other  monks  wei-e  the  retormera 
of  other  places  ?  Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  monks  ought 
to  continue?  No,  tliough  Lutiierhad  taught  so.  And  laaUy, 
Mouliu's  at^meut  directly  makes  against  you ;  for  if  there 
be  nothing  in  it  but  this,  bishops  were  left  remaining  because 
they  were  refonnei's  of  the  chiu'ch,  by  as  good  a  consequence, 
therefore,  tliey  are  now  to  be  removed,  because  tiiey  have 
been  the  most  cei'tain  defoi'mers  and  ruiners  of  the  chiu'ch. 
Thus  you  see  how  little  it  avails  you  to  take  sanctuary  among 
those  churches  which  in  the  general  scope  of  your  actions  foi'- 
inerly  you  have  disregarded  and  desirised ;  however,  your  tair 
wotda  would  now  smootli  it  over  otlierwise. 

Remonst.  Our  bishops,  some  whereof  being  crowned  with 
martyrdom,  subsciibed  the  gospel  with  their  blood. 

Answ.  You  boast  much  of  martyrs  to  uphold  your  episco> 

Q;  but  if  you  would  call  to  mind  what  Eusebiiis  in  his  fifth 
recites  from  Apollinarius  of  Hierapolis,  you  should  then 
hear  it  esteemed  no  other  than  an  old  heretical  argument,  to 
prove  a  position  true,  because  some  that  held  it  were  maityrs ; 
this  was  that  whicli  gave  boldness  to  the  Marcioiiiats  and  Ca- 
taphrygesto  avouch  their  impious  heresies  for  pious  doctrme, 
because  they  could  reckon  many  martyi*  of  their 
when  they  were  confuted  in  other  points,  this  was 
last  and  stoutest  ulea. 

Remonst.  In  the  mean  time  I  beseech  the  God  of  heaven 
Jumble  you. 

Answ.  We  shall  beseech  the  same  God  to  give  y 
profitable  and  pertinent  humiiialion  than  yet  you  know,  and 
a  less  mistaken  charitableness,  with  that  peace  which  ywi 
have  bitfacrto  so  pervsi'sely  miuilfccted 
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'a  BureoHlve  atlatks  upon  the  bishopi,  distinguished  Tot  iheir  roagli 
uid  Tebfment  eloijuencE,  nainrBllj  raised  againsi  him  a  mullllude  at  ene. 
mies,  whose  rage  and  bitternwi  knew  no  boundi.  Eloquence,  however,  vu 
not,  as  Mt.  JlHford  •  pretend;,  all  he  had  in  throw  into  the  contrOTenr, 
fbr  his  learning  and  logic  were  equsllf  remarksblej  bnt  wbatever  were  the 
taleniB  or  qualiScationi  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  be  was  pretty 
generallf  at  the  lime,  and  tacitly  even  by  his  enemies,  acknowledged  tu 
have  come  off  triumphantly  in  the  strnggle ;  Tor,  inmead  of  opposing  hJE 
aignments  with  argunienls,  they  had  recour!<e  to  calumny.  Several  of  his 
IriendB  also,  who  hnd  written  on  the  side  of  presbytery,  were  overwhelmed 
wilh  obloquy  i  particularly  those  five  ministers,  to  whose  talents  and  learn- 
ing one  of  the  ablest  of  Jlilton's  biographers  bears  honourable  testlmooy 
•■  Bat  the  piece  which  secma  most  to  have  aiiracied  the  public  attention," 
njt  he,  "  was  a  pamphlet,  written  by  the  united  powers  of  live  of  the 
presbyterian  divines,  under  the  appellation  of  BHECTrHMtrus,  a  word 
farmed  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  authors,  Stephen  Manou, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Voung,  Malihew  Ncncomen,  and  Witliam 
Spuratow.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  work,  in  which  everything  un- 
ftvourable  lo  episcopacy  that  the  learning  of  its  authors  could  supply  WM 
tnought  forward,  BiHhiip  Uall  replied  in  hi'  Defence  of  the  Remon- 
Hranee,"  dtc  "Billion's  formidable  pen,"  u  Dr.  Symmon<  very  Jmilydo- 
Dominatei  it,  "  was  now  once  more  drawn  In  angry  opposition  lo  the  pre- 
late;" and  his  Animadversions  on  the  Bemonttrani's  Defence,  thruvn  into 
the  Ibrm  of  dialogue,  in  which  his  adversary's  bonk  is  mnde  to  sustain  the 
part  of  an  interlocutor,  in  order  die  more  complete!;  to  overthrow  and  de- 
ntolisb  It,  may  be  l^gsrded  ae  one  of  the  fiercest  and  least  agreeable  of  his 
earlia  cootioversiHl  works.  He  who  enters  into  ccnlrorersy  of  any  kind 
CHI  leldom  foresee  how  much  It  must  consume  of  his  lime,  or  to  what 
lengths  he  shall  be  led.     Milton  probably  expected  and  wished   to  pause 

•  "  The  fact  was,"  says  this  learned  and  generally  unprejudiced  trriter, 
'*t]ie  puritans  were  totally  unable  to  compete  with  such  men  as  Usher, 
Ball,  Bnmhall.  and  oiheis  of  the  established  religion,  in  theological  leank 
ing,  and  knowledge  of  ecclesiaslical  history,  as  may  he  seen  by  reading  (he 
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•II  hi  bnrught  ilitm  ;  and  all  the  young  scholar  could  be  eipected  lo  bring." 
— Lj/»  .•/Millnn,  ^'c,  p.  jtiil,  «.'!,  43.  The  '■  young  scholar"  was  thirty, 
fhre*;  and  his  writings  of  this  period  exhibit  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
rssearch,  of  which  many  an  older  scholar,  whelher  laic  or  clerk,  might  bt 
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line.  But  M  auihor,  auppracd  to  be  the  ton  of  Bishup  Hall,  and  In 
M  iltan*!  opininn,  auLsted  by  hii  tiKhsr,  appearing  oilh  wliat  he  was  pleased 
lu  nil  B  Modest  Confutation,  fee,  i1  became  necessary  be  abould  once  man 
enler  into  iha  conieitl ;  and  the  Modtst  Confuiaiinn  was  met  bv  ilie  Apologr 
for  SmeciymnuuB. 

In  whntever  regards  the  church,  or  the  goverimrnt  of  the  chuwh,  I  am 
willing  to  respect  the  opinions  of  its  iearned  and  able  ministers ;  but,  in 
the  present  case.  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Sllifoni,  thai  Milton, 
"  as  well  as  hia  brethren  whom  he  defended,  were  infiniiely  inferior  to 
Bishop  Hall  in  iheoli^ciil  learning  and  in  controversial  skill  j "  or  that  the 
"  learned  prelate's  rictory  over  SMrcliiianai  was  complete."  •  On  the  con. 
tnry,  on  whatever  side  right  and  justice  may  have  been,— for  that  is  a  very 
diSeieDt  question, — victory  was  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  Milton ;  since 
it  was  the  part  of  the  vanquished  and  dawnfallen,  who  could  no  longer 
help  themselves,  lo  invoke  the  aid  of  the  evil  and  furious  passions  of  uuin- 
kind,  to  excite  iheir  bigoiry  and  fanalicism,  and  call,  since  they  found  the 
magistrate  deaf,  upon  the  people,  whom  they  customarily  dispaiaged,  id  sup- 
port their  cause  by  persecuiion,  and  avenge  them  by  atonioK  ilieir  anta- 
gonist, "  as  a  miscreant,  whose  impunity  would  be  thei'  crime."  When 
such  wore  the  temper  and  conduct  of  his  opponents,  "  we  cannot  reasonably 
wotider,"  says  Dr.  Symmons,  "  at  the  warmth  nf  his  expressions,  or  at  the 
little  scruple  with  which  he  bcatiered  his  vaiious  insirunjenis  of  pain."t 
But  we  may  well  wonder  that  out  of  a  gtadiatonal  controversy  of  Oils  san- 
guinary kind,  anything  should  have  stjcen  so  richly  teeming  with  beautiful 
thoughts,  so  full  of  youthful  and  chenlng  reminiscences,  so  varied,  so  po- 
lish^, so  vehemently  eloquent,  as  the  Apology  for  Smeetymnuus,  which, 
Bi  a  noble  and  justifiable  bunt  of  eipjtism,  has  never,  perhapa,  in  any  lao- 
juage  been  excelled.  | 
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If,  readers,  to  that  same  gt'eat  Uifficulty  of  well-doing  what 
we  (Krtaiiiiy  kjiow,  were  not  aikled  in  most  men  as  gi'eai 
a  carelessness  of  knowing  what  tliey  and  othei-s  ouglit 
to  do,  we  had  been  long  ere  this,  no  doiiht  but  ail  of  us, 
much  further  on  our  way  to  some  degree  of  jieace  and  ha|> 

■  Life  of  Milton,  p.  siitiv.  Why  this  writer  chooses  ID  be  wrong  in 
ihe  orthography  of  this  celebrated  name  is  mare  than  I  can  explain  j  bui  it 
Is  no  slip  of  the  pen,  for  in  page  sxxi.  he  says  that  the  W  in  William 
Spurstnw's  name  must  be  pronounced  U  to  form  the  word.  Now  he  is 
the  only  author  I  remember  to  have  met  with  who  has  wiltlen  the  name 
with  one  U.  Both  the  ministers  themselves  and  Milton  invariably  hare 
8nieclymNUUi,  where  the  W  is  resolved  into  its  proper  elenienti,  Ui. 
Sumner,  perhaps  by  a  typographical  ei^or,  is  made  to  say  then  wen  lii 
*■  -'    8  engaged  in  the  couiposiiion  of  the  pamphlet ;  {Frefi  to  Ckriiti»w 


iocfriMf,  Sir.,  p.  six,  j)  but  this  is 
t  Uft  of  MUton,  1.  240. 
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piness  in  tbia  kingdom.  But  since  our  sintul  neglect  of 
practising  that  whieb  we  know  to  be  undoubtedly  true  and 
gOiod,  hath  brought  forth  among  ue,  through  God'a  Just 
angGr,  so  great  a  difficulty  now  to  know  that  which  other- 
wise might  be  soon  learnt,  and  hath  divided  us  by  a  con- 
troverey  of  great  importance  indeed,  but  of  no  hard  bo- 
ludon,  which  is  the  more  our  punishment ;  I  reBolved  (of 
what  email  moment  soever  I  might  be  thought)  to  stand 
on  that  side  where  I  saw  both  the  plain  authori^  of  acrip- 
ture  leading,  and  the  reason  of  justice  and  equity  persuad- 
ing ;  with  tliis  opinion,  which  esteems  it  more  imlike  a 
Caristian  to  be  a  cold  neuter  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
than  the  law  of  Solon*  made  it  puuishable  after  a  sedition  in 
the  stale. 

And  because  I  observe  that  fear  and  dull  disposidon, 
lukewarmness  and  sloth,  are  not  seldomer  wont  to  cloak 
themselves  under  the  affected  name  of  moderation,  than  true 
and  lively  zeal  is  customably  disparaged  with  the  term  of 
indiscretion,  bitterness,  and  choler ;  I  could  not  to  my  think- 
ing honoui'  a  good  cause  more  from  the  heart,  than  by 
d^ending  it  earnestly,  as  oft  as  I  could  judge  it  to  behove 
me,  notwithstanding  any  false  name  that  could  be  invented 
to  wrong  or  undervalue  an  honest  meaning.  Wherein  al- 
though I  have  not  doubted  to  single  forth  more  than  once 
■nch  of  them  as  were  thought  the  chief  and  most  nominated 
opposers  on  the  other  side,  whom,  no  man  else  undertook ; 
if  I  have  done  weU  either  to  be  confident  of  the  truth,  whose 
force  is  best  seen  against  the  ablest  resistance,  or  to  be  jea- 
lous and  tender  of  the  hurt  that  might  be  done  among  the 
weaker  by  the  entrapping  authority  of  great  names  titled  to 
felse  opinions  ;  or  that  it  be  lawfiil  to  attribute  somewhat  to 
gifts  of  God's  imparting,  which  I  boast  not,  but  thankfully 
acknowledge,  and  fear  also  lest  at  my  certain  account  they 

■  AecorJing  lo  Suidas  it  waa  a  law  of  Solon  Ihat  he  who  aiood  neuter 
in  an;  public  tedition  atiould  be  dedaTed  anjiaf,  infamous  i  which  1a«, 
ArAbiihop  Poller  observes,  was  enacted  thai  every  Athenian  might  ba 
Otimpelled  lo  use  bis  utmost  endeavours  in  piomoiing  the  welfare  of  the 
mmmonweahh.— JrcAffo;.  Gnrc.  i.  215.  Dryden.  with  hia  u^al  liaour 
Hid  eoaraeness,  likewiie  condemns  the  eelli''h  inditfeTenre  of  the  man  of  tw 

"  Damned  neuters  in  lh«r  middle  nay  ofBteermg. 
Are  ndlher  fish,  nor  flexh,  cur  good  red  heiring,'  -  "- 
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r  bt:  reckonec  to  me  ralber  manv  than  few ;  or  if  lastly  it  be 
I  hut  justice  rnt  to  defraud  o'  due  eeteem  the  ivearisoin<; 
labows  and  stadious  watchings,  wherein  I  have  spent  and 
tired  out  almost  a  whole  youth,*  I  shall  not  distruet  to  be 
acquitted  of  presumption ;  knowing,  that  if  heretofore  all 
ages  have  received  with  favour  and  good  acceptance  the 
early  industry  of  him  that  hath  been  hoperul,  it  were  but 
hard  measure  now  if  the  freedom  of  any  timely  Bpirit  should 
be  oppressed  merely  by  the  big  and  blunted  feme  of  his 
elder  adversary ;  and  that  his  sufficiency  must  be  now  sen- 
tenceil,  not  by  pondpring  the  reason  he  shews,  but  by  calcu- 
lating the  yeare  he  brings. 

However,  as  my  purpose  is  not,  nor  hafh  been  for- 
merly, to  look  on  my  advei-sary  abroad,  through  the  deceiv- 
ing glass  of  other  men's  great  opinion  of  him,  but  at  home, 
where  I  may  find  him  in  the  proper  light  of  his  own  worth , 
60  now  against  the  rancour  of  an  evil  tongue,  from  which  1 
never  thought  so  absurdly,  as  tlmt  I  of  all  men  should  be 
exempt,  1  must  be  forced  to  proceed  from  the  unfeigned 
and  dihgent  inquiry  of  my  own  conscience  at  home,  (for 
better  way  I  know  not,  readers,)  to  give  a  more  true 
account  of  myself  abroad  than  this  modest  confliter,  as  he 
calls  himself,  hath  given  of  me.  Albeit,  that  in  doing  this  I 
shall  be  sensible  of  two  things  which  to  me  will  be  nothing 
pleasant;  the  one  is,  that  not  imlikely  1  shall  be  thought  too 
much  a  party  in  mine  own  cause,  and  therein  to  see  least : 

■  In  Ihs  incroduclion  lo  the  Second  Book  of  Ihe  "Reaaon  of  Church 
I  Ooveniineat  ur^  HgHioal  Prelaty,"  he  had  already  in  a  hurried 
et.  traeed  a  sketch  of  his  youthful  studies,  and  partly  disclosed 
me  ambilious  hopes  which  from  tbe  beginning  filled  his  bosom.  He  wu 
not  content,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  to  occupy  the  second  place,  and  me- 
diuied  continually  how  he  might  rise  to  that  emtneoce  which  he  felt  he 


their  couniry."    Hereals, 

hit  awn  hahicual  piactice,  atid  being  above  unnecessary  hypocrisy,  we  may 
er  a  lefutation  of  Di.  Johnson's  absurd  assertion,  that  be  had  aban- 
doned tbe  use  of  prayer:  the  power,  be  says,  to  accomplish  the  design 
-■-  e  glanced  at  wa*  not  "lo  be  obtaii.cd  by  the  invocadoa  of  dame 
and  her  syren  dan^hters,   but  by  devout  prayer  lo  that  eternal 
rho  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  send!  out  his 
I,  with  the  hullnwed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
n  he  pleaaea." — Ud. 


--    — 
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tTie  oilier,  that  I  eliall  be  put  imwillingly  to  luoleet  the 
[Hililic  view  with  the  yindication  of  a  private  name ;  an 
if  it  wore  worth  the  while  tlat  the  people  should  care 
wbelhiT  such  a  one  were  thus,  or  thus.  Vet  those  t  en- 
U'eat  who  have  found  the  leisure  to  read  that  name,  however 
of  Bmall  repute,  unworthily  defemed,  woiUd  be  bo  good 
and  BO  patient  as  to  hear  the  same  person  not  uimeednilly 
defended. 

I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  beat  apology  against  false 
aceUBcrs  is  silence  and  sufterance,  and  honest  deeds  set  against 
dishonest  words.  And  that  I  could  at  this  time  most  easily 
and  securely,  with  the  least  Iobb  of  reputation,  use  no  other 
defrnee,  I  need  not  despair  to  win  belief;  whether  I  con- 
eider  both  the  foolish  contriving  and  ridiculous  aiming  of 
theiie  his  glanderous  bolts,  shot  so  wide  of  any  suspicion  to 
be  festened  on  me,  tbat  I  have  oft  with  inward  contentment 
perceived  my  friends  congratulating  themielves  in  my  in- 
nocence, and  my  enemies  ashamed  of  their  partner's  folly  : 
or  wHether  I  look  at  these  present  times,  wherein  most 
men,  now  scarce  permitted  the  liberty  to  think  over  their 
own  concernments,  have  removed  the  seat  of  their  thoughts 
more  outward  to  the  expectation  of  public  events :  or 
whether  tlie  examples  of  men,  either  noble  or  religious,  who 
have  sat  down  lately  with  a  meek  silence  and  sufferance 
under  many  libellous  endorsements,  may  be  a  rule  to  others, 
I  might  well  appease  myseli'  to  put  up  any  reproaches  in 
each  a  honourable  society  of  feUow-sufforers,  using  no  other 
defence. 

And  were  it  that  slander  would  be  content  to  make  an 
end  where  it  firet  fixes,  and  not  seek  to  cast  out  the  like  In- 
famy upon  each  thing  that  hath  but  any  relation  to  the  per- 
son traduced,  I  should  have  pleaded  against  this  confuter  by 
no  otlier  advocates  than  those  which  I  first  commended, 
ulence  and  sufferance,  and  speaking  deeds  against  faltering 
words.  But  when  I  diBcemed  his  intent  was  not  bo  much  to 
■imite  at  me,  aaJljjough  me  to  render  odious  the  truth  "which 
I  had  written,  and  to  stain  with  ignominy  that  evangelic  doc- 
trine which  opposes  the  tradition  of  prelacy,  I  conceived  my- 
self to  be  now  not  as  mine  own  person,  but  as  a  member  ui- 
corporate  into  that  truth  whereof  I  was  persuaded,  and  where- 
^^^^Imd  declared  openly  to  be  &  partaker.     Whereupon  I 
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ihiiught  it  mj-  duty,  if  not  lo  mytelf,  yet  to  the  religious  cause 
I  had  in  hand,*  not  tw  Ii-ave  on  iqv  gannent  the  least  spot  or 
lilemish  in  good  name,  90  loog  at)  God  aLouId  give  me  Co  say 
ibatwliich  might  wipe  it  off;  lest  tnoaedisgi'aced  which  I  ought 
Co  Buffer,  if  it  so  befall  me,  for  my  religion,  through  my  default 
religion  be  made  liable  to  Buffer  for  me.  And,  whether  it  might 
not  something  reflect  upon  those  revpront  men,  whose  friend  I 
may  be  thought  in  writing  the  AnimadvoTHionB,  was  not  my  last 
caretocousiaer:  if  I  should  rest  under  these  reproaches,  having 
the  same  common  adversary  with  them,  it  might  be  couuted 
small  credit  for  their  cause  to  have  found  sucn  an  assistant, 
as  this  babbler  hath  devised  me.  What  other  thing  in  his 
book  there  is  of  dispute  or  question,  in  answering  thereto  I 
douht  not  to  be  justified ;  except  there  be  who  will  condemn 
me  to  have  wasted  time  in  throwing  down  that  which  could 
not  keep  itself  up.  As  for  others,  who  notwithstanding  what 
I  can  allege  have  yet  decreed  to  mismterpret  the  intents  of 

•  Egotieii]  IB  viewed  by  iliSerent  persoon  in  very  diSerenl  lighii.  Con- 
lempontries.  and  generally  sll  individuals  of  a  Tain  and  conueiied  character, 
are  nft'ended  when  an  aulhur  is  cnmpelled  by  cireumEUDcea  lo  ipeak  with 
due  conhdence  of  himseir.  Their  vanity  is  shocked  ;  a  compaiiaan  aeeitia  lo 
be  ImciEly  instituted  between  them  and  the  speaker;  and  iheit  iiriiatian  is 
exactly  proportioned  tn  their  coiiKiouanetH  of  liltlenesK.  On  che  uintrary, 
men  of  j^ius  love,  almoal  above  all  thin)^  la  meet,  in  a  writer,  with  sudi 
casual  buntts  of  involuntary  or  exiurted  confessions,  which  seem  to  open  the 
breaM,  and  let  tn  a  mouientary  IJ^ht  on  the  secret  DiachiQei}  of  the  soul. 
Montaijjne,  (Enais,  L  tii.  ch.  8,)  -who  practised  what  in  theory  he  approved, 
eaperienced  conaiderable  ill-humour  on  finding  Tacitus,  in  his  Annala,  (L  xi. 
ch.  11,)  apologiring  for  makins  an  allusion  10  himselE  He  admired  for 
more  the  boldness  of  Cicero,  who  never  hesitated  to  put  forward  his  own 
daims  >o  commendation.  But  Tadtus  had  looked  liirlher  into  human  na- 
ture tliaa  either  the  one  or  the  nlher  ;  and  knew  that,  thoutih  to  the  judi- 
cious few  he  might  alford  pleamire,  he  wontd  be  sure  to  rouse  the  evil  feel, 
ing*  of  the  many.  Aristotle  accordingly  delivers  il  ai  a  precept  of  ait,  that 
whether  in  speakinb;  or  writing,  a  show  of  great  modesty  is  to  be  proerved, 
by  which  the  jud^'ei  will  he  prapilialed,  and  thus,  perhaps,  be  led  to 
decide  in  our  favour.  Never  was  this  rule  more  wisdy  observed  than  by 
Milton  in  this  passage,  where  being  about  lo  exalt  his  owu  character  at  the 
expense  of  his  opponent,  he  argues  against  the  propriety  of  molesting  the 
public  with  the  vindication  of  a  private  name ;  adding,  that  for  himself  the 
bHit  apology  would  have  been  silence  and  the  testimony  of  a  virtuous  lile ; 
but  that,  lince  a  blow  had  been  aimed  at  truth  through  him,  and  his  feigned 
vices  made  a  reproach  ID  bis  cause,  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  view  the 

.iter  as  an  individual  sutFeret,  but  muai  detsad  his  own  cuaducl  fur  tile 

e  of  the  religion  he  professed. — Kd. 
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iir  reply,  I  suppose  they  would  have  found  as  many  can 
lo  have  misuonceiTed  the  reasons  of  my  silence. 

To  begin,   iherefore,   an  Apology  for  those  Animadvep- 
gions,  which  I  wrote  against  the  Remonstrant  iii  dafence  of   | 
Snifctyinnuua ;  since  the  preface,  which  was  purposclj  sot  be- 
fore them,  is  not  thought  apologetical  enough,  it  will  be  best 
to  acquaint  ye,  readers,  before  other  things,  what  the  meaning 
was  to  write  them  id  that  manner  which  1  did.     For  I  do   ] 
not  look  to  be  asked  wherefore  I  wrote  the  book,  it  being 
difficulty  to  answer,  that  I  did  it  to  those  ends  which  the  best   I 
men  propose  to  themselves  when  they  write ;  but  wherefore 
in  that  manner,  neglecting  the  main  bulk  of  all  that  S|jecions 
antiquity,  which  might  stun  children,  and  not  men,  I  chose    f 
rather  lo  observe  some  kind  of  military  advantages,  to  awail    | 
him  at  his  foraging,  at  his  waterings,  and  whenever  he 
himself  secure,  to  solace  his  vein  in  derision  of  his  more  Beri< 
opponents. 

And  here  let  me  have  pardon,  readers,  if  the  remem-  i 
brance  of  ibat  which  he  hath  licensed  himself  to  utter  con-  ' 
temptuously  of  those  reverend  men,  provoke  me  to  do  that  \ 
over  again,  which  some  expect  I  should  excuse  as  too  freely 
done,  since  I  have  two  provocations — his  latest  insulting  in  his 
short  answer,  and  their  linal  patience.  1  had  no  fear,  but  that 
the  authors  of  Smectymnuus,  to  all  the  shew  of  solidity,  which 
the  Remone'ti'ant  could  bring,  were  prepared  both  with  skill 
and  purpose  to  return  a  sufficmg  answer,  and  were  able  enough 
to  lay  the  dust  and  pudder  in  antiquity,  which  he  and  his,  out 
of  stratagem,  are  wont  to  raise.  But  when  I  saw  hia  weak 
arguments  headed  with  sharp  taunts,  and  that  his  design  was, 
if  he  could  not  refute  them,  yet  at  least  with  quips  and  suap- 
ping  adages  to  vapour  them  out,  which  they,  bent  only  upon 
the  hnsiness,  were  minded  to  let  pass ;  by  how  much  I  s 
them  taking  little  thought  for  their  own  Injuries,  I  must  ci 
fess  I  took  It  as  my  part  the  less  to  endure  that  my  respected 
friends,  through  their  own  unnecessary  patience,  ^ould  ihus 
lie  at  the  rmercy  of  a  coy  flirting  s^fe;  to  be  girded  with 
frumps  and  ourlal  gibes,  by  one  who  makes  sentences  by  the 
statute,  as  if  all  above  three  inches  long  were  cunflscate.  To 
me  it  seemed  an  indignity,  that  whom  liis  whole  wisdom 
cuuld  not  move  ii'om  theii  place,  them  his  impetuous  folly 
tllOoM  presume  to  ride  over.  And  if  1  were  more  warm  ih«u 
H  2 
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was  meet  in  a'jy  paseage  of  that  book,  which  yet  T  do  not 
yield,  I  might  use  therein  the  patronage  of  no  worec  an  author 
ihan  Gregory  NysBen,  who  mentioning  his  aharpness  against 
Eunomius  in  the  defence  of  his  brother  Basil,  holds  hmiBetf 
iirepi'ovable  in  that  "  it  was  not  for  himi^eF,  but  in  the  cause 
of  Bis  brother;  and  in  euch  ca^es,"  saith  he,  "  perhaps  it  is 
worthier  pardon  to  he  angry  than  to  be  cooler." 

And  whereas  this  confuter  taxes  the  whole  discourse  of 
levity,  I  shall  show  ye,  readers,  wheresoever  it  shall  be  ob- 
jected in  pai-ticular,  that  I  have  answered  willi  as  little  light- 
ness as  the  Remonstrant  hath  given  example.  I  have  not 
'  been  so  light  as  the  palm  of  a  bishop,  which  is  the  lightest 
thing  in  the  world  when  he  brings  out  his  book  of  ordination : 
for  then,  contrary  to  that  which  is  wont  in  releasing  out  of 
prison,  any  one  that  will  pay  hia  fees  is  laid  hands  on.  Another 
reason,  it  would  not  be  amiss  though  the  RemonstraDt  were 
told,  wherefore  he  was  in  that  unusual  maiuier  beleaguered; 
and  this  was  it,  to  pluck  out  of  the  heads  of  his  admirers 
the  conceit  that  all  who  are  not  prelatical,  are  gross-headed, 
thick-witted,  illiterate,  shallow.  Can  nothing  then  but  epis- 
copacy teach  men  to  speak  good  English,  to  pick  and  order 
a  set  of  Tvords  judiciously?  Must  we  learn  from  canons 
and  quaint  sermonings,  interlined  with  barbai'ous  Latin,  to 
illumine  a  period,  to  wreathe  an  enthymema  with  masterous 
dexterity?  I  rather  incline,  as  I  have  heai'd  it  observed, 
that  a  Jesuit's  Italian,  when  he  writes,  is  ever  naught, 
though  he  be  bora  and  bred  a  Florentine,  so  to  think,  that 
from  like  causes  we  may  go  near  to  observe  the  same  in  the 
style  of  a  prelate. 

Far  doubtless  that  indeed  according  to  art  is  most  elo- 
quent, which  turns  and  approaches  nearest  to  nature,  from 
whence  it  came ;  and  they  express  nature  beat,  who  in  tlieir 
lives  least  wander  from  her  safe  leading,  which  may  be  called 
legenerate  reason.  So  that  how  he  should  be  truly  eloquent 
who  is  not  withal  a  good  man,  I  see  not.*     Neveitheless,  us 

•  Millon  here  slludeg  lo  the  qoenion,  much  debalfd among rhetoricJBnB, 
ntictber  an  orator  can  aiuin  to  the  highest  reaches  of  his  art  without  «tar- 
aod  he  decidej  it  in  the  nagaiive.  Aristotle,  who  saw  what  men  at 
Ect  moral  hsbiu  hail,  both  at  Athene  and  elsewhere,  beea  abic  toeffbct 
re  force  of  nrl,  seems  to  admit  a  different  cooclusion  ;  but  at  (he  same 
naiotains  thsi  the  appearance  of  virtne  carries  along  wilh  ii  grew 
t,  even  vhen  limpty  put  on  for  the  occasion,  Uke  the  drea  of  a  mge- 
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ofl.  as  is  to  be  dealt  with  men  who  pride  themselyea  in  :heif 
BUpposed  art,  to  leave  them  inexcusable  wherein  they  wi.'l  not 
be  bettered  ;  there  be  of  those  that  esteem  prelacy  a  figment, 
who  yet  can  pipe  if  they  can  dance,  nor  will  be  mifiu'- 
nished  to  shew,  that  whut  the  pt«late8  admire  and  have 
not,  others  have  and  admire  not.  The  knowledge  whereof, 
and  not  of  that  only,  but  of  what  the  scripture  teacheth  us 
how  we  ought  to  withstand  the  perrerters  of  the  gospel, 
were  those  other  motives  which  mve  the  Aniuiadvei-sioiiB 
no  leave  to  remit  a  continual  vehemence  throughout  the 
book.  For  as  in  teachiug  doubtless  the  spirit  of  meekness 
IB  most  powerful,  so  are  the  meek  only  tit  persons  to  lie 
taught :  as  for  the  proud,  the  obstinate,  and  false  doctors  of 
men's  devices,  be  IJiught  ihey  ivill  not,  but  discovered  and 
laid  open  they  must  be. 

For  how  caii  they  admit  of  teaching,  who  have  the  con- 
demnation of  God  already  upon  them  for  refusing  divine 
instruetton?  That  is,  to  be  tilled  with  their  own  devices,  as 
in  the  Provei'bs  we  may  read :  therefore  we  may  safely  imi- 
tate the  method  that  God  uses,  "  with  the  froward  to  be  fro- 
ward,  and  to  thi'ow  scorn  upon  the  scorner,"  whom  if  any 
thiug,  nothing  else  wiU  heal.  And  if  the  ''  righteous  shall 
laugh  at  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly,"  they  may  also  laugh 
at  the  pertinacious  and  incurable  obstinacy,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  moved  with  detestation  of  their  seducing  maUce,  who 
employ  all  their  wits  to  defend  a  prelacy  usurped,  and  to  de- 
prave that  just  government  which  pride  and  ambirion,  partly 
by  fine  fetches  and  pretences,  partly  by  force,  hath  ahouldereii 
out  of  the  church.  And  against  such  kind  of  deceivers  openly 
and  earnestly  to  protest,  lest  any  one  should  be  inquisitive 
wherefore  this  or  that  man  is  forwai-der  than  others,  let  him 
know  that  this  office  goes  not  by  age  or  youth,  but  to  whom- 
soever God  shall  give  apparently  the  will,  the  aoirit,  and  the 
utterance."     Ye  have  heard  the  reason  for  whicn  I  thought 

dum.     Tbit  »  yielding  s!i  tbai  is  demanded.     For,  if  to  give 

hi  uttning  noble  seiilimeTiu  liu  nothing  bul  hit  nearL  to  consi 
hit  habitual  preterencee  msr-hBlled  on  ihe  side  of  what  is  good 
able,  will  unq.UMiiDnsbly,  b)1  other  ihinfp  being  ecjusl,  poFses 
vuiugc  over  Ac  man  who  derivoi  from  others  whaiever  he  kr 
tttwitie  feeling* —Ed. 

'      "     ■  " »  age  appear.  In  maiiy  irtlBneet, 
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noi  myself  exempted  from  aesociating  with  good  men  in  thei 
laboure  towards  l:he  church's  weltkre ;  to  which  if  auy  one 
OTOuglil  opposition,  I  brought  my  best  resistance.  If  in 
i-equital  ol  ihiB,  and  for  that  I  have  not  been  negligent  to- 
ward the  repuia-lion  of  my  friends,  X  have  gained  a  name 
bestuck,  or  aa  I  may  say,  bedecked  with  the  reproB.ch*a  and 
reTiles  of  this  modest  confiiter ;  it  shall  be  to  me  neither 
strange  nor  unwelcome,  as  that  which  could  not  come  in  a 
better  time. 

Having  rendered  an  account  what  induced  me  to  write 
those  Animadvei-siona  in  that  manner  aa  I  writ  them,  I  come 
now  to  see  what  the  Confutation  hath  to  say  against  them ; 
but  BO  as  the  coufuter  shall  hear  first  what  I  liave  to  say 
against  his  Confutation.  And  because  he  pretends  to  be  a 
great  conjector  at  other  men  by  their  writings,  I  will  not  fail 
to  give  ye,  readers,  a  present  taste  of  him  from  his  title,  hung 
oat  hke  a  tolling  si^-post  to  call  passengere,  not  simply  a 
confutation,  but "  a  Modest  Confiitation,"  with  a  laudatory  of 
itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word.  Whereas  a  modest 
title  should  only  inform  the  buyer  what  the  book  contains 
without  fuilher  insinuation ;  this  officious  epithet  so  hastily 
assuming  the  modesty  which  others  are  to  judge  of  by  reading, 
""  ■  the  author  to  anticipate  to  himself  by  forestalling,  is  a 
ing  pi-esumption  that  nis  modesty,  set  there  to  sale  in  the 
tispiece,  is  not  much  addicted  to  blush.  A  surer  sign  of 
lost  sliame  he  could  not  have  given,  than  seeking  thus 
unseasonably  to  prepossess  men  of  his  modesty.     And  seeing 

risim  to  iinmediuleinspiTati'in;  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  with  deamiiw 
the  Dstuce  of  their  ideas  on  the  eubjtct.  Baxter,  an  eloquent  and  philosophi- 
cal wriiet,  observes;--"  There  is  a  great  difference  beiween  that  light 
which  shewelh  us  the  thing  iuelf;  and  that  ariilicial  ikill  by  which  we  have 
right  noiion*,  names,  definiiioni,  and  foraiedargumenii  and  answers  to  obj«- 
tione.  This  Bniticial, logical, nrganii^l  kind  of  knowledge  ia  good  and  useful  In 
iukind,  if  eight,  lite  spewh  iiwlf;  but  he  that  hath  much  of  thin  may  have 
liiilc  of  the  tbrmer;  and  unlearned  penan~,  that  have  little  of  ihii,  may 
have  more  of  the  former;  and  may  have  those  inward  perceptions  of  the 
verity  of  the  promises  and  rewardi  of  Ood.  which  they  cannot  bring  forLb 

Ihe  effective  soit  of  teaching  which  reacheth  the  heart  or  will,  as  well  as  rhe 
undetstanditig,  and  is  a  giving  of  what  it  takighi,  and  a  making  us  such  ai 
we  are  told  we  miist  be.  And  who  (indeih  not  need  to  nray  hard  for  thii 
effective  teaching  of  Ood  when  he  hath  got  all  organical  knjwleilge ;  and 
■voids  and  nrgumenta  in  (hemielveB  most  itpt  at  his  flngecs'  ends,  as  we 
^^  f  -—Dying  Tlmuj-hli,  in  Sacred  Clatiici,  vol.  *i.  p.  24,  26l-     ■' 
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fie  hfttb  neither  kept  his  word  in  the  sequel,  nor  omilted  ariy 
kind  of  boldne§s  in  slauderino;,  it  is  manifest  hie  purpose  waH 
only  to  rub  the  forehead  of  his  title  with  thia  word  Modest, 
that  he  might  not  want  colour  to  he  the  more  impudent 
throughout  niB  whole  Confutation. 

Next,  what  can  equally  Bavour  of  injustice  and  plain  ar- 
rogance, as  to  prejudice  aiid  forecondemn  his  adversary  in 
the  title  for  "  slanderous  and  scurrilous,"  and  as  the  Remon- 
Etrant's  fashion  is,  for  frivolous,  tedious,  and  false,  not  staying 
till  the  reader  can  hear  him  proved  so  in  the  following  dis- 
course? Which  is  one  cause  of  a  suspicion  that  in  setting 
forth  this  pamphlet  the  RemonBtraut  was  not  unconsulted 
with,*  Thus  his  first  address  was,  "  An  himihJe  Remonstrance 
by  a  dutiftil  Son  of  the  Church,"  almost  as  if  he  had  said, 
her  Whiteboy,  His  next  was  "a  Defence"  (ii  wonder 
how  it  escaped  some  praising  adjunct)  "  against  the  frivo-  . 
lous  and  false  Exceptions  of  Smectj-mnuus, '  sitting  in  the  I 
chair  of  his  title-page  npon  his  poor  cast  adversaries  both  as  ' 
a  judge  and  party,  and  that  before  the  jury  of  readers  can  be 
impanuelled.  His  last  was  "  A  short  Answer  to  a  tedious 
Vbdication;"  so  little  can  he  suffer  a  man  to  measure,  either 
with  his  eye  or  judgment,  what  is  short  or  what  tedious, 
without  his  preoccupying  direction ;  and  from  hence  is  be- 
gotten this  "  Modest  Confutation  ay;ainet  a  slanderous  and 
Bcorriloiis  Libel." 

I  conceive,  readers,  much  may  be  guessed  at  the  man 
and  his  hook,  what  depth  there  is,  by  the  framing  of  his  title ; 
which  being  in  this  RemonBtrant  so  rash  and  unadvised  as.  ye 
see,  I  ci  inceit  him  to  be  near  alcin  to  him  who  set  forth  a  pti&- 
Kon  sermon  with  a  foi-mal  dedicatory  in  gi'eat  letters  to  our 
Saviour,  f     Alihough  I  know  that  all  we  do  ought  to  b^in 

'  Here  his  GU^pkiotiB  glance  a.t  Bisliap  Hall  himaelf,  whom  he  evidenllv 
■apposes  to  have  aided  his  son  in  concociing  ihe  "  Modciit  Coiiliilsiion. 
Dr.  Syimnons  imagines  ihat, "  had  ihia  work  been  published  with  the  au- 
Iboi's  name,  iis  mouiCE  would  prob^iblj  have  atoned  wiib  Milton  fox  in 
Yirulence  j  and  his  own  fill  j  piety,  all'ected  by  the  apeclacle  in"  a  getimmi 
youth  rushing  to  presenl  bin  hosotn  to  the  wound  intended  for  hii  father"* 
would   hire  spared   the  enemy."  Sic— Life  of  Millon,  p.  339.     On  the 
ointrary,  his  wntetnptuouB  severlly  wuuld  more  probably  have  been  aur 
Diented  by  beholding  the  father  encouiafting  his  sun  to  defend  him  by  hea; 
ing.what  Dr.  Syminons  acknowledgeii  lo  have  been  "enornioiiiifalsehuoiil!i 
«n  (bebtuidof  hl6ac]ver-ury. — £d. 
^  T  The  man  whc  did  tliu  wa<  no  other  than  Bishop  Ball ;  and  the  dii.    I 
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and  end  in  hLs  praise  and  glovy,  yet  to  inscribe  him  in  a  Toitl 

place  with  flourishes,  as  a  man  in  compliment  uses  to  trick  up 
the  name  of  some  esquire,  gentleman,  or  lord  paramount  at 
common  law,  to  be  his  book-patron,  with  the  appendant  form 
of  a  ceremonious  presentment,  will  ever  appear  among  the  ju- 
Jicioua  to  he  but  an  insulse  and  frigid  affectation.  As  no  less 
was  that  before  his  book  against  the  Urownistg,  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  Prosopopoeia,  a  certain  rhetorized  woman  whom  he 
calls  mother,  and  complains  of  some  that  laid  whoredom  to  her 
charge;  and  certainly  had  he  folded  his  epistle  with  a  super- 
HCiiption  to  be  deliTered  to  that  female  fignre  by  any  post  or 
carrier,  who  were  not  an  ubiqwitary,  it  had  been  a  most  mira- 
culous greeting.  We  find  the  primitive  doctors,  as  ofl;  as  they 
wrote  to  churches,  speaking  to  them  as  to  a  number  of  faithful 
brethren  and  sons ;  and  not  to  make  a  cloudy  transmigration 
of  sexes  in  such  a  familiar  way  of  writing  as  an  epistle  ought 
to  be,  leaving  the  tract  of  common  address,  to  nm  up,  and 
tread  the  air  in  metaphorical  compellations,  and  many  fond 
utterances  better  let  alone. 

But  I  step  again  to  this  emhla«oncr  of  his  title-page, 
(whether  it  be  the  same  man  or  no,  1  leave  it  in  the  midst,) 
and  here  I  find  him  pronouncing  without  reprieve  rhose  Ani- 
madversions to  be  a  slanderous  and  scurriloim  libel.  To 
which  I,  readers,  that  they  are  neither  slanderous,  nor  scur- 
lilous,  will  answer  in  what  place  of  his  book  he  shall  he  found 
with  reason,  and  not  ink  only,  in  his  mouth.  Nor  can  it  be 
a  libel  more  thau  his  own,  which  is  both  nameless  and  full  of 
slanders ;  and  if  in  this  that  it  freely  speaks  of  things  amiss  in 
religion,  but  established  by  act  of  state,  I  see  not  how  Wick- 
hffe*  and  Luther,  with  atl  the  first  martyrs  and  reformers, 

course,  with  this  eitraoriinary  dedication,  itill  ociupies  a  place  in  his  works. 
Though  not  printed  lill  theyor  1043,  it  was  "  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  on 
Good  Friaay,  -Iprll  14,  160!)."  Tlie  dedication  is  conceived  in  the  follow- 
ing words  ! — '-  To  the  only  honour  anil  Rlory  of  God,  my  dear  and  blessed 
Saviour,  (which  haih  done  and  suHT^red  all  ihae  ihings  Tor  my  soul,)  hi) 
wealc  and  unworthy  serrant  humbly  desires  lo  consecru'e  himseir  and  hit 
poor  lahours!  beseeching  him  to  accept  and  bless  them  to  the  public  good. 
e."— Ed. 
with  particular  veneration.      He 
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could  avoid  the  imputation  of  libelling.  I  never  thought  the 
human  frailty  of  erring  in  lases  of  religion,  infamy  to  a  stale, 
no  more  thfui  to  a  council.  It  had  tlierefore  been  neither 
civil  nor  Christianly,  to  derogate  the  honour  of  the  state  for 
that  cause,  especially  when  I  saw  the  parliament  itself  piously 
and  magnanimously  bent  to  supply  and  reform  the  defects  and 
oversights  of  their  forefathers  ;  which  to  the  godly  and  re- 
pentant ages  of  the  Jews  were  often  matter  of  humble  con- 
fessing and  bewaihng,  not  of  confident  ai^serting  and  maintain' 
ing.  Of  the  state  therefore  I  found  good  reason  to  speak  all 
honourable  thmgs,  and  to  join  in  petition  with  good  men  that 
petitioned  :  but  against  the  prelates,  who  were  the  only  se- 
ducers and  misleaders  of  the  state  to  constitute  the  govern- 
ment of  the  chiu'ch  not  rightly,  metbought  I  had  not  vehe- 
mence enough.  And  thus,  readers,  by  the  esample  which 
he  hath  set  me,  1  have  given  yet  two  or  three  notes  of  him  out 
of  his  title-page;  by  which  his  firstlings  fear  not  to  guesa 
boldly  at  his  whole  Inmp,  for  that  guess  wiU  not  fail  ye;  and 
although  I  tell  him  keen  truth,  yet  he  may  bear  with  me,  since 
I  am  like  to  chase  him  into  some  good  knowledf^e,  and  others, 
I  trust,  shall  not  mispend  their  leisure.  For  this  my  ^m  is, 
if  I  am  forced  to  be  unpleusing  to  him  whose  fault  it  is,  I 
shall  not  forget  at  the  same  time  to  be  useful  in  something  to 
the  slander- by. 

As  therefore  he  began  hi  the  title,  so  in  the  next  leaf  be 
makes  it  his  first  business  to  tamper  with  his  reader  by  syco- 
phauting,  and  misnaming  the  work  of  his  adversary.  He 
calls  it  "a  mime  thrust  forth  upoti  the  stage,  to  make  up  the 
breaches  of  those  solemn  scenes  between  the  prelates  and  the 
Smectymnuans."  Wherein  while  he  is  so  over-greedy  to  fix 
&  name  of  ill  sound  upon  another,  note  how  stupid  be  is  to  ex- 
pose himself  or  hia  own  fiiends  to  the  same  ignominy,  liken- 
mg  those  grave  controversiea  to  a  piece  of  stagery,  or  scene- 
work,  wliere  his  own  Remonstrant,  whether  in  buskin  or  sock, 

his  "  AnlmBdveraioru  upoQ  ihe  Bcmonstrant'a  Defence,"  having  dwelt  on 
whal  teemi  lo  liave  been  ii  fsvouiire  I<!ea  with  him,  v'a.  th^l  the  English 
•xne,  in  modetn  timea,  Qod'a  chmKn  people  t-^"  he  knocked  once  and  twice, 
Rod  oune  again,  opening  our  dioway  eydids  leliurel]' by  that  gliinmeting 
light,  which  Wickline  and  his  fnllowera  dispelled ;"  and  further  on,  in  the 
■une  treatise,  he  adds  : — "  It  may  be  denied  that  bishops  were  our  flnt  re- 
B,  ftiT  Wickliffe  was  before  [ham,  and  his  qtiegioua  laboun  are  not  tl 
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must  oi'all  right  be  counted  tlie  cliief  player,  be  it  boasting 
Tliraso,  or  Davus  that  troubles  all  things,  or  one  who  can 
Bhift  into  any  shape,  I  meddle  not;  let  him  explicate  who  hath 
resembled  the  whole  ai^inieiit  to  a  comedy,  for  "  tragical," 
he  says,  "were  too  ominous."'  Nor  yet  doth  he  tell  us  what 
a  mime  ia,  whereof  we  have  no  pattern  from  ancient  writers, 
except  Home  fr^;menta,  which  contain  many  acute  and  wise 
Bentences.  And  this  we  know  in  Laertius,  that  the  mimes  of 
Sophron  were  of  such  reckoning  with  Plato,  as  to  take  them 
nightly  to  read  on,  and  after  make  them  his  pillow,  Scaliger 
describes  a  mime  to  be  a  poem  imitating  any  ajstion  to  stir  up 
laughter.*     But  this  being  neither  poem,  nor  yet  ridiculous, 


entertain  very  contradictory  ni>- 
3^  others  in  proK ;  and  otlieis, 
Fs,  Bugi^esiingthBt  thej  msyhave 
idicion  of  Ten  Idylb  of  Theoeri- 

iii.  have  entered  minuldf  int^ 
"  H  iiloTj  and  Antiquilies  of  tbt 
itically  all  ihr  te   ■ 


■  On  the  nature  of  these  mitnea  the  learnei 
tints,  some  imialing  they  were  writien  in  \ 
■gain  willing  to  reeoncUe  the  con  tending  part 
been  a  mixture  of  both.  Valkenaer,  in  his 
tun,  p.  SIN),  and  Casauhon,  de  f>sL  PoJ^L  c 
the  question.  More  recently,  MuUer,  in  hii 
Doric  Race,-  haa  collected  and  examined  c 

rientauthars  bearing  directly  on  the  subject.  "About  halt  »  century  after 
EpichannuB,  Sophton,  the  mimojjrapher,  made  his  appearance,  who  was  the 
author  ofa  new  speciea  of  comedy,  though  in  manv  respects  resembling  that 
of  his  predeceaaor.  Still  ihia  variety  of  (he  drama  differed  somuch,  not  only 
from  thM  of  Sicilv,  but  from  any  other  which  existed  in  Greece,  that  in  origin 
must,  after  all  our  attempts  at  eKpIanatlon,  remain  inToWed  in  great  oh- 
■curity.  The  mimes  of  Sophron  had  no  accompaniment  of  music  or  dancing, 
and  they  were  written  not  in  verse,  but  in  prose,  though  perbap  in  certain 
rythmical  diTlsioiu.  This  latter  cirirumstance  seems  quite  singular,  and  with- 
oat  ejtample  in  the  Oredc  literature  which  hat  been  trHiumilled  to  na.  But 
that  it  was  in  reality  so,  seems  improbable,  when  we  remembec  that  there 
would  iiBlursUy  be  an  intermediate  rhythm,  formed  at  the  transition  from 
the  metrical  to  the  prosaic  style ;  and  with  the  Dorians  this  would  have 
taken  the  form  of  concise  and  disjointed  sentences,  a  periodical  style  being 
more  suited  la  the  Athenians.  We  are  led  to  this  notion  by  (he  considera. 
tion  of  some  remains  of  Laei'demonian  composition,  in  which  no  onecanftil 
to  UK  the  rhythmical  form  and  symmetry  of  the  sentences.  Thus  in  the 
fJunous  letter  of  Hivraai 


....      .  ca\d.     MifSupoc  t' dnfOffnOa' 
irtii'ii-n  TiufJptc  (lTDpiH)i£C  rl'xpA  ipav. 
«  of  the  Lacedemonian  women,  preserved  by  Plutarch, 

:hm  passes  insemibly  into   verse ;  which  !i  less  saikmgly 


M 


■ia  be  singular,  if  i  [loelica 
u  age  when  every,  iiing  w»» 
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fam  is  it  bat  abusively  Used  to  be  a  mime?  For  if  every 
fauok,  which  m»y  chtiuce  excite  to  kiigh  bere  and  there,  must 
be  teimed  thus,  then  may  tbe  dialogues  of  Pluto,  tvho  for 
those  his  wi'itin^B  hath  ubtaiued  the  surname  of  divine,  be  ee- 
teemed  as  tiier  are  by  that  detractor  in  Athauteus,  no  hetter 
than  mimes :  Wause  there  is  Bcarce  one  of  them,  especially 
wherein  some  notable  sophister  lies  eweating  and  turmoihng 
under  the  inevitable  and  merciless  delimmas  of  Socrates,  but 

wrilled,  not  fbr  the  public  eye  but  for  [he  public  cm.  It  ia  certainly  more 
probable  Ibat  ihete  initiies  were  urigiiially  part  of  the  unusemeniB  of  cer- 
uin  tbitivali,  as  wss  the  case  witb  the  Spuun  deiccliciff,  which  they  re- 
(Utaibled  more  than  any  other  variety  of  thediama.  Indeed  it  caobs  aaiy 
conceived,  that  iarces  a!  this  dCKriptiau  acted  by  penotts  who  had  a  quick 
perception  of  the  ecceticrieiiiet  and  peculiarities  t)f  mankind,  and  a  talent 
fat  mimicry,  ihould  have  exiited  among  the  Dorians  of  fiicily,  as  irell  ai  of 
LaeoDis,  particularly  as  the  former  were  celebrated  for  their  imitative  akill. 
Evim  Af^thoclea  the  tyrant  excited  the  laughter,  not  merely  of  hia  guc^ 
and  companions,  but  ot  whole  asoemblies  of  the  people,  by  ridiculing  certain 
known  characiers,  in  the  manner  of  an  ethologua.  or  merry-andreiV'  Ac- 
cordingly, the  mimes  ofSophron,  by  which  thcHe  rude  at  tempte  were  improved, 
and  raised  to  a  regular  specie*  of  the  drama,  were  di--iingui(hcd  by  their 
faitbtulimilation  of  manners,  even  of  the  Tul^r;antl  the  soUxiime  and  nide 
dialect  of  the  common  people  were  copied  with  great  exactness,  and  hence 
the  numerous  sayings  and  proverbs  which  were  introducod.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  moat  skilful  in  seiiing  the  more  delicate  shades  and  turns  dI 
feeling,  and  in  preserving  the  unity  and  coniiatency  of  his  characters,  with- 
out which  he  would  never  have  been  so  mucli  admired  by  Plato,  or  the  study 
of  hia  works  so  serviceable  in  the  composition  of  the  tioctaiic  dialogues,  an 
we  know  on  good  nuthority  to  have  been  the  case;  »nd  hence  we  should  com- 
pare the  Bcenery  jf  I'lato's  dialogues  with  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which 
ire  know  to  be  imitated  from  the  female  mime*  of  Sophron,  in  order  to  obMin 
s  proper  idea  of  those  masterpiecea.  His  [aleal  fin  deicriplion  must  how- 
ever  have  been  supported  and  directed  by  moral  considenitiona ;  vblcL 
probably  preponderated  rather  io  the  seiioua,  [/iijioi  •rTrnitiulm, )  and  wera 
,  iesi  ptoin-nem  In  the  common  mimea  (,i7;ioi  vi\mui.)  The  tribe  of  Are- 
lalogi  and  Elhologi,  who  originally  xpoke  much  of  virtue  and  morality  but 
gradually  sunk  into  mere  bullbnns.appeata  to  have  come  from  SicUy,  and 
wax,  perhaps,  through  several  intermediate  links,  connected  with  Sophroo. 

'' In  constdeiing  Ibcse  philosophical  spoita,    which  mingled  in  tiie  same 
breath  the  grave  and  solemn  lessoos  of  philosophy  and  [he  most  ludicrous 

youth  educated  in  the  Stoic  sect,  should  bave  thought  of  making  tiopbiDU 
the  model  of  hia  satires.  This  statenient  is  given  by  a  late,  but  in  this  in- 
■tance  a  ordible  writer,  and  is  coniirmed  liy  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
Satires  of  Persiua,  and  the  conafaul  use  of  mimicry  in  them,  [larticularly  tbe 
first  four:  Botoueh  ao  indeed,  that  a  atudy  of  Persius  iitlhe  beat  method  ol 
te  and  lively  idea  of  the  niimcsof  Sopliron." — Cot  iL  p. 
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that  he  who  reads,  were  it  Saturn  himself,  would  be  ofti 
robbed  of  more  than  a  amile.     And  whereas  he  tells  u 
"scurrilous  Mime  was  a  personated  erira  lowering  fool," 
foolish  langiiage  unwittingly  writes  tool  upon  his  own  friei 
for  he  who  wag  there  personated  was  only  the  RemonalrantiB 
the  author  is  ever  distinguished  from  the  person  he  in[n>|| 

But  it)  an  iU  hour  hath  this  unfortunate  rashn^s  stum- 
bled upon  the  mention  of  miming,  that  he  might  at  length 
cea^e,  which  he  hath  not  yet  since  he  stepped  in,  to  gall  and 
hurt  hira  whom  he  would  aid.     Could  he  not  beware,  ci 
he  not  betliink  him,  was  he  so  uncireumspect  as  not  to  1 
see,  that  no  sooner  would  that  word  mime  be  set  eye  c 
in  the  paper,  but  it  would  bring  to  mind  that  wretched  pi 
grimage  over  Minsheti's  dictionary*  called  "  Muudns  alter* 
et  idem,"  the  idlest  and  the  paltriest  mime  that  ever  mounted 
upon  bank?     Let  him  aak  "the  author  of  those  toothless 
satire*!,"  who  was  the  maker,  or  rather  the  anticreator  of  that 
universal  foolery,  who  be  was,  who,  hke  that  other  principal 
of  the  Manich<:es,  the  arch  evil  one,  when  he  had  looked  upon 
all  that  he  had  made  and  map|>ed  out,  could  say  no  other  but 
contrary  to  the  divine  mouth,  that  it  waa  all  very  foohsh. 
That  grave  and  noble  inveniion,  which  the  greatest  and  si  " 
limesl  wits  in  sundry  ages,  Plato  in  Critias,  and  our  t 
famous  countrymen,  the  one  in  his  "  Utopia,"  the  other  ii 
his  "  New  Atlantis,"  chose,  I  may  not  say  as  a  field,  but  t 
a  mighty  continent,  wherein  to  display  ihe  largeness  of  the^ 

•  This  ij  a  bittEt  salire  on  Bishop  Hall"»  Latin  romance,  entitled  "  ^^ 

du8  Alter  et  Idem,"  Mid,  on  the  tiile-poge,  to  have  been  printed  at  UtrecbCJ 
bj  Jobannia  ii  Wa<«her|;,  in  1643.     The  famliBpiece  represenU  >  casopaaf 
of  coarse  revell(.Ts  at  a  fcaai,  an  apt  illuilTation  of  the  book,  which  ii  a  satin 
mgluilOQy,  drunk Eoness,  and  imraodesly.     The  "  Civilas  Snlis,"  • 


Campanelia,  and  I^urd  Bacon's 

Tolume.  As  both  in  the  lent  ana  noies  me  aumor  Bcaiiets  rouna  wiin  ■ 
iiy'nh  hand  prooli  of  his  acijuaiaianw  with  variouB  knguages,  Milton,  ta 
hamble  his  pride,  repreMnis  him  painfully  picking  up  hia  knowledge  ftom 


•  Miniheu's  Diet' 


Qary,"avery  ci 


w  little  ki 


lied,  *'  The  Guide  into  the  Tongoei,  with  their  B|{reenient  and  consent 
viih  another,  as  also  their  Etymologies,  that  is,  the  reasons  and  derivati 
of  all  or  the  moat  part  of  Worda,  in  these  Nine  Languages,  vii.  English,  I 
Dutch,  Hij-h  Dutch,  Frencli,  Italian.  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
""  '*':  industry,  study,  labour,  and  at  the  charges  of  John  lUinaheu,  p 
urd  tainted,  July  23,  1G2S.    ind.  Edib  1627'"— En- 
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'  nirils,  by  tBBching  this  our  world  better  and  exacter  things 
tlian  were  yet  known  or  uaed;  this  petty  prevaricator  of 
America,  the  zoiiy  of  Columbus,  (for  eo  he  nmst  be  till  his 
world's  end,)  having  rambled  over  the  huge  topography  of 
big  own  vain  thoughts,  no  marvel  if  he  brought  us  borne  no- 
thing but  a  mere  tankard  drollery,  a  venereouB  parjelory  for 
stewB.  Cei-taiuly,  he  that  could  endure  with  a  sober  pen  to 
Bit  and  devise  laws  for  drunkards  to  carouse  by,  I  doubt  me 
whether  the  very  soberness  of  such  a  one,  like  an  unliquored 
Silenue,  were  not  stark  drunk.  Let  him  go  now  and  brano 
another  man  injuriously  with  tlie  name  of  mime,  being  him- 
self the  looHEst  and  most  extravagant  mime  that  hath  been 
heard  of,  whom  no  less  than  almost  half  the  world  could 
serve  for  stage-room  to  play  the  mime  in.  And  let  hjra  ad- 
vise ^atn  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whom  he  cites  to  confute 
othei'B,  what  it  is  "  to  turn  the  sins  of  Christendom  into  a 
mimieal  mockery,  to  rip  up  the  saddest  vices  with  a  laughing 
couDtenance,"  especially  where  neither  reproof  nor  better 
teaching  is  adjoined.  Nor  is  niv  meaning,  readers,  to 
shift  off  a  blame  from  myself,  by  charging  the  like  upon  my 
accuser,  but  shall  only  desire  that  sentence  may  be  respited 
ull  I  can  come  to  some  insCance  whereto  I  may  give  answer- 
Thus  having  spent  his  fir>tt  onset,  not  in  confuting,  but  .- 
in  a  reasonless  defaming  of  the  book,  the  method  of  his  ma- 
lice hurries  him  to  attempt  the  like  against  the  author;  not 
by  proofs  and  testimonies,  but  "  having  no  certain  notice  of 
me,  as  he  professes,  "  furtlier  than  what  he  gathers  from  the 
Animadversions,"  blunders  at  me  for  the  rest,  and  flings  out 
stray  crimes  at  a  venture,  which  he  could  never,  though  he 
he  a  serpent,  suck  from  anything  that  I  have  written,  but 
from  his  own  stuffed  magazine  and  hoard  of  slanderous  inven- 
tions, over  aud  above  that  which  he  converted  to  venom  in 
the  drawing.  To  me,  readers,  it  happens  as  a  singular  con- 
tentment, and  let  it  be  to  good  men  no  li^ht  satisfaction, 
that  the  slanderer  here  confesses  he  has  "  no  further  notice  of 
me  than  his  own  conjecture."  Although  it  had  been  honest 
to  have  inquired,  before  he  uttered  such  infamous  words,  and 
I  am  CJ'edihly  informed  he  did  inquire ;  but  finding  small 
comfort  from  the  intelligence  which  he  received,  whereon  to 
ground  the  falsities  which  he  had  provided,  thought  it  his 
^Wiest  course,  under  a  pretended  ignoiunce,  to  le'    '  ' 
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random,  lest  lie  should  lose  his  odd  end?,  wnich  from  soma 
penurious  liook  of  characters  he  liad  been  culling  out  and 
vould  fain  ojiply.  Not  caring  to  bm^en  me  witii  those  vices, 
whereof,  among  whom  my  conversation  iiath  been,  I  have 
been  ever  least  suspected ;  perha[jB  not  without  some  subtlety 
t)  cast  me  into  envy,  by  briiiEing  on  me  a  necessity  to  enter 
into  mine  own  praises.  In  which  ai'gument  I  know  every 
wise  man  is  more  unwillingly  dmwn  to  speak,  than  the  most 
repining  ear  can  be  averse  to  bear. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  dare  not  wish  to  pass  this  Hfe  un- 

Krsecuted  of  slanderous  tongues,  for  God  hath  told  us  that  to 
generally  praised  is  woefiil,  I  shall  rely  on  his  promise  to 
free  the  innocent  from  causeless  aspersions ;  whereof  nothing 
sooner  can  assure  me,  than  if  I  shall  feel  him  now  assisting 
me  in  the  just  vindication  of  myself,  which  yet  I  could  defer, 
it  being  more  meet,  that  to  those  other  matters  of  public  de- 
batement  in  this  book  I  should  give  attendance  first,  but  that 
I  fear  it  would  but  harm  the  truth  for  me  to  I'eason  in  her  be- 
half, BO  long  as  I  should  suffer  my  honest  estimation  to  lie  un- 
purged  from  these  insolent  suspicions.  And  if  I  shall  be  large, 
or  imwonted  in  justifying  myself  to  those  who  know  me  not, 
for  else  it  would  be  needless,  let  them  consider  tbat  a  short 
slander  will  of^times  reach  further  tlian  a  long  apology ;  and 
that  he  who  will  do  justly  to  all  men,  must  begin  from  know- 
ing how,  if  it  so  happen,  to  be  not  unjust  to  himself.  I  must 
be  thoiight,  if  this  libeller  (for  now  he  shows  himself  to  be  so) 
can  fiiid  belief,  af1;er  an  inordinate  and  riotous  youth  spent  at 
the  university,  to  have  been  at  length  "  vomited  oat  thence."" 

■  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitford  and  Sir  Egennn  Brydges  ailniil,  perbaps  too 
readily,  thitt  Milcon  underwent  v\\Kt,  in  univenlly  cant,  is  teraied  "iruiti- 
nlion."  Thai  he  was  enpelkd  from  college,  or  lubjected  to  personal  chas- 
tliemenl,  no  one  now  believes ;  nor  va>  there  ever  a  man,  not  wholly  blinded 
by  prejudice,  who  could  leriaualf  entertain  the  opinion.  JohnBoa.  sup- 
fKialng  he  wai  serving  hit  party  by  reviving  iind  siving  cinTeacy  to  the  ca- 
lumny, preftces  hia  Hction  with  Rireclrd  reluctaUDe  and  coDcem.  "  I  am 
ashained  to  relate,"  he  nays,  "  what  I  ^ar  i9  true,  Milton  was  one  of  the 
la>I  s(udi!iils  in  either  university  thai  siiffered  the  public  indignity  of  corpo- 
ral corrwtian."  If  he  really  fell  shame,  it  was  because  he  lesred,  or  rather 
■ss  persuaded,  that  what  he  wa>  about  to  say  waa  not  true.  This  could 
have  been  hin  only  apprebEnsion.  To  have  dist^oiered  some  foundation  for 
hia  slander  would  tn  him  have  been  matter  of  jov  and  gratulacion,  not  ul 
•orrow.  His  pretended  fear,  therefore,  wai  as  bypocriiioU  as  his  oari'ative 
<t  deuiiule  of  troth.— Kd. 
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For  which  commodioua  lie,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  in 
the  trade  another  time,  1  thank  him ;  for  it  hath  given  me  an 

art  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly  with  all  grateful  mind,  | 
at  more  than  ordinary  favour  and  respect,  which  I  found  I 
above  any  of  my  equaU  at  the  hands  of  those  coiu'teous  and!  | 
learned  men,  the  fellows  of  that  college  wherein  I  spent  some) 
years :  who  at  my  paitiiig,  after  I  had  taken  two  decrees,  as 
the  manner  is,  signified  many  ways  how  much  better  it  would 
content  them  that  I  would  stay ;  as  hy  many  letters  fiill  of  i 
kindness  and  loving  respect,  both  before  that  time,  and  long  | 
after,  I  was  assured  of  iheir  singular  good  affection  towards  ■ 
me.  Which  being  likewise  propenseto  all  such  as  were  for 
theb  studious  and  civil  life  worthy  of  estpem,  1  could  not 
wrong  their  judgments  and  upright  intentions,  so  much  as  to 
think  I  had  that  regard  from  them  for  other  cause,  than  that 
I  might  be  still  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  honest  and  laud- 
able courees,  of  which  they  apprehended  I  had  given  good 
proof.  And  to  those  ingenuous  and  fiiendly  men,  who  were  ^ 
ever  tlie  countenancers  of  virtuous  and  hopeful  wits,  I  wish  ' 
the  best  and  happiest  things,  that  friends  in  absence  wish  one  ' 
to  another. 

Aa  for  the  common  approbation  or  dislike  of  that  place, 
as  now  it  is,  that  I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself,  or  any 
other  the  more  for  that,  too  simple  and  too  credulous  is  the 
confute!',  if  bethink  to  ohtain  with  me,  or  any  right  diseemer.* 
Of  small  pi'actice  were  that  physician,  who  could  not  judge  by 
what  both  she  oi'  her  sister  hath  of  long  time  vomited,  that 
the  woi-ser  stuff  she   sti-ongly  keeps  in   her   stomach,  but 

■  In  his  Reason  of  Church  Goremmml,  u  Mr.  Slitford  hu  already  n- 
marked,  he  had  enprcsscd  his  contenipl  tbr  the  Univtrailj'  as  a  plsco  for  tlie 
training  of  youth,  whose  "  hotiest  anii  ingenuous  naturea  coming  to  [he  utii- 
vtnitiu  10  tlnre  ihemaelva  witti  good  and  solid  learning,  are  there  unfbrtu- 
nately  fed  with  nothing  else  but  the  scriKsed  and  thorny  leoiUHS  of  monkish 
and  miterable  eophintty ;  vcie  sent  home  again  with  aueh  a  echotantlcal  bur 
in  Iheir  ihroais,  as  hath  slopped  and  hindered  all  true  and  generous  philoso- 
phy from  enlennq ;  crai:l.ed  their  voices  for  ever  with  meiaphyaical  garga- 
riims;  hath  made  them  .idmirE  a  son  o(  formal  outside  men,  prelalically 
addicted,  whose  unchastened  and  oyerwrought  minds  were  never  yet  initi- 
ated. Qor  subdued  under  the  true  love  of  moral  or  religious  virtue,  which 
two  are  ihe  best  and  greatest  points  of  learning :  but  either  slightly  trained 
up  in  a  kind  of  hypocritical  and  hackney  course  of  literature  W  get  their 
living  by,  and  dazzle  the  ignorant,  or  else  timdly  over»tudied  in  uselest  con* 
L  Jill  ri|  III  I.  except  those  which  they  use,  with  all  the  apecious  and  dduiiie 
^^Abtolhcy  are  able,  to  defend  tb  tit  pretaiical  Spa'la.~— Ed. 
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tlie  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queasy.  She  vomits 
now  out  of  sickness ;  but  ere  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must 
vomit  by  strong  physic.  In  the  mpantime  that  suburb  sink, 
an  Hiit"  rude  scavenger  calls  it,  and  Qiore  than  seuirilously 
taunts  it  with  thn  plague,  having  a  worse  plague  in  bis  middle 
•  entrail,  that  suburb  wherein  I  dwell  shall  be  in  my  account  a 
\  more  honourable  place  than  his  university.  Which  as  in  the 
I  time  of  ber  better  health,  and  mine  own  younger  jadsment,  I 
I  never  greatly  admired,  bo  now  much  leas.  But  he  follows  me 
to  the  city,  still  usurping  and  forging  beyond  bis  book  notice, 
which  only  he  affirms  to  have  bad;  "  and  where  my  morn- 
ing haunts  are,  he  wisses  not."  It  is  wonder  that,  being  bo 
rare  an  alchymist  of  slander,  he  could  not  extract  that,  as  well 
as  the  university  vomit,  and  the  suburb  sink  which  his  art 
could  distil  80  cunningly;  but  because  his  lembec  fails  him 
to  give  him  and  envy  the  more  vexation,  I  will  tell  him. 

Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they  phould  be,  at  home ; 
not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the  sm-feita  of  bii  irregular  teast, 
but  up  and  stii'ring,  in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any 
bell  awake  men  to  labour,  or  to  devotion ;  in  summer  as  ofl 
with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,*  to  read 
good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be 
weaiy,  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught :  then,  with  useful 
and  generous  labours  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardi- 
iie^  to  render  hghtsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to 

"  Herault  de  SecheUei  reUtea  a  curious  siory  It  propoa  nf  BufFon's  habit 
cf  estly  rising.  "  II  renlrait  quelquefoii  dea  soapera  de  Paris,"  says  he, 
"  a  deux  heurra  aprea  minuit,  loraqu'il  tCait  jeunej  et  i  cinq  hturea  dii 
matin,  dd  Savoyard  Vensil  le  titer  par  lea  pieds,  el  le  mettie  lar  1e  caiitsu, 
avec  Old™  de  lui  faiie  violence,  dfll-il  se  fScher  crnira  lui."  At  the  age  of 
MveQty-ciKhl  he  Mill  rose  at  live  o'clocli.  "  A  dnq  heutca  il  Be  live,  s'ha. 
bille,  se  DOEfTc,  dicte  nes  leltres,  regies  wa  alTsirea.  A  six  heutes,  il  monle  i 
aon  CBbinet,  qui  e»t  i  l'exlr£mile  de  ses  jacdina,  ce  que  &it  preiiqu'un  demi- 
guan  de  lieue,  et  la  distance  est  d'autant  plua  penible  qu'il  lau(  toujour* 
ouvrir  des  grilles,  et  monter  de  temuwea  en  terrases." — Vmjage  a  Monlbar, 
p.  16,  17.  In  trareraing  the  CAte  d'Ar  the  traveller  atill  beholds  ttom  b  dis- 
tance the  lower  and  gardens  of  BuSon.  To  his  own  practice  of  euly  rlalng 
Slillon  sUudea  in  L'All^ro  : — 

"  To  hear  the  lark  be^in  bis  flight. 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 

From  his  watch.tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  dolh  rise,"  &c. 
And  again  in  11  Penseimo,  there  is  a  beautiful  dtscripticn  of  the  dav  n, 
idth  the  graphie  minutmesi  of  one  who  had  often  admiied  it.— En 
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die  ni:n<I,  to  the  pause  of  religion,  and  our  country's  liberty, 
viien  it  shall  I'equii'e  firm  heitrta  in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and 
cover  their  stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protes- 
tation, and  the  inforcement  of  a  slavish  life. 

These  are  the  morning  practiees :  proceed  now  to  the  aft 
temoon ;  "  in  playhouaes,"  he  says,  "  and  the  bordelloea." 
Your  intelligence,  unfaithful  spy  of  Canaan  7  He  gives  in 
his  evidence,  that  "  there  he  hath  traced  me."  Take  him  at 
his  word,  readers ;  but  let  him  bring  good  sureties  ere  ye  dis- 
miss him,  that  while  he  pretended  to  dog  others,  he  did  not 
turn  in  for  his  own  pleasure :  for  so  much  in  effect  be  con- 
cludes against  himself,  not  contented  to  be  caught  in  every 
other  gin,  but  he  must  be  such  a  novice  as  to  be  still  ham- 
pered in  his  own  hemp.  In  the  Animadversions,  saith  he,  I 
find  the  mention  of  old  cloaks,  false  beards,  night-walkers, 
and  salt  lotion;*  therefore,  the  animadverter  haunts  play- 

•  This  refers  to  s  (ioe  passage  in  his  "  Animaduersiona,"  where  we  dia- 
COTiT  ihe  firji  iieedii  of  (he  "  Areopagitica."  In  opposilinn  to  Hall,  who 
wntdd  gladly,  notwilhitanding  hisboiisled  learning,  have  beoi  protected  by 
■  eeraorahip  from  the  rough  eloquence  of  hii  adversary,  he  maintaina  iht 
visdam  and  neceuily  of  leaving  the  presa  l^ee.  £ven  Lord  Bacon,  he  ob- 
Bemea,  "  in  one  of  fiia  diacuutsea,  complains  of  the  hiahops'  uQEven  hand 
over  these  pamphlels,  confining  those  against  biabops  to  darkneai,  hut  li- 
cencing those  against  puritans  to  be  utt^ed  openly."  He  tlien,  at)^  a  sneer 
at  their  wigs,  continues  r — "  The  Romaiu  had  a  lime,  once  every  year,  when 
Iheti  slaves  might  freekly  speak  their  minds ;  il  were  hard  if  the  free-born 
people  of  England,  with  wt^otn  the  voice  of  truth  for  tliese  many  years,  even 
atfainst  the  proverb,  hath  not  been  heard  but  in  comers,  after  all  your  monli- 
iab  prohibiliotu,  attd  etpurgalorious  Indexes,  your  gags  and  snaffles,  your 
proud  Imprimslura,  not  to  be  obiaioed  without  the  shallow  aurview,  but 
nul  Aelimhand  of  same  mercenary,  narrow-soulei!,  and  illilerato  chapUin, 
when  liberty  of  speaking,  than  which  uodilng  is  more  sweet  lo  man,  was 
girded  and  straii-lacol  almost  to  a  brokenuinded  phthisic,  if  now,  ai  a  good 
lime,  our  time  of  parliament,  the  very  jubilee  snil  resurrection  of  the  state, 
if  DOir  the  concealed,  the  aggrieved,  and  long-persecuted  truth,  could  not  be 
la&tred  to  speak."  Having  thus  described  the  pleasure  of  this  freedom,  he 
proceeds  to  enumerate  its  ad  vantages,  among  which  he  instances  in  deliver- 
ing prineca  and  statesmen  from  the  necessity  of  disguising  themselves  and 
buoming  esvei-dtoppers,  "  that  they  might  bear  everywhere  the  utterances 
of  private  breasts,  and  amongst  them  find  out  the  precious  gem  of  truth,  m 
amoDgist  ilie  numberless  pebbles  of  the  shore ;  whereby  they  might  be  the 
abler  lo  discover  and  avoid  that  deceitful  and  close-couched  evil  of  flattery, 
thai  ever  attends  them,  and  misleads  them,  and  might  akilfiilly  know  how 
to  apply  the  several  redresses  to  each  malady  of  stut^  without  truiimg  cha 
disloyal  information  of  parasitea  and  eycophants ;  whereas  now  this  po^ 
mission  of  free  writing,  were  there  no  good  dse  in  it,  yet  at  some  timca  inul 
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housfii  and  bordellocB  ;  for  if  he  did  not,  how  could  he  ^pralt 
of  Biich  cear?  Now  that  he  may  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child,  and  yet  to  meddle  with  edged  tools,  I  turn  his  antistra- 
phon  upon  hit)  own  head ;  the  conAiter  knows  that  theie  things 
are  thu  furniture  of  playhouses  and  bordelloes,  therefore,  by 
the  same  reason, "  the  confuter  himself  hath  been  traced  in 
those  places."  Was  it  such  a  dissolute  speech,  telling  of  eome 
politicians  who  were  wont  to  eavesili'op  in  djsguisee,  to  say 
they  were  often  liable  to  a.  nightwalkine  cudgcUer,  or  the 
emptying  of  a  urinal  7  What  if  I  had  written  as  your  friend 
the  author  of  the  aforesaid  mime,  "  Mundus  alter  et  idem," 
to  have  been  ravished  Uke  some  young  Cephalus  or  Hylas, 
by  a  troop  of  camping  housewives  in  Viragmea,  and  that  he 
was  there  forced  to  swear  himself  an  uxorious  varlel ;  then 
after  a  long  servitude  to  have  come  into  Aphrodisia  that  plea- 
sant country,  that  gave  such  a  sweet  smell  to  his  nostrils  among 
the  shameless  courtezans  of  Desvergonla?  Surely  he  would 
have  then  concluded  me  aa  constant  at  the  bordello,  as  the 
galley-slave  at  his  oar. 

But  since  there  is  such  necessity  to  the  hearsay  of  a 
tire,  a  pei'iwig,  or  a  vizard,  that  plays  must  have  been  seen, 
what  difficulty  was  there  in  that?  when  in  the  coUeges  so 
many  of  the  young  divines,  and  those  in  next  aptitude  to 
divinity,  have  been  seen  so  otlen  upon  the  st^e,  writhing  and 
unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest 
gestures  of  Trinculoes,  buffoons,  and  bawds ;  prostituting  the 
shame  of  that  ministry,  which  either  they  had,  or  were  nigh 
having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiere  and  court  ladies,  with  their 
grooms  and  mademoiselles.*     There,  while  they  acted  and 

Uootied,  is  mch  an  uDrippiii);,  such  ui  aaaiomy  of  Ihe  sbjesi  and  (eodeieu 
patticuW  cruihi,  as  niake)  nul  only  the  whole  naiion  in  uiaoy  polna  ihe 
triaer,  but  liao  pTraenta  and  carries  home  la  princes,  men  tuwl  remote  fma 
vulgar  concourse,  Buch  a  fiill  insight  of  every  lurking  evil,  or  rescnunfd 
good  among  the  commoiu,  u  thut  (hey  shall  not  need  hereafter,  in  old 
doaks  and  &lse  beards,  to  stand  to  thr  couneay  of  a  night-walking  cud- 
geller  for  eaves-dropping,  nor  lo  accept  quietly  as  a  pertume  the  over-bead 
emptying  of  some  salt  lotiati." — Ed. 

•  UpoD  this  passage  Juhiiaon  has  a  remark  in  his  usual  style  when  speak- 
itig  of  Milton  1 — "  One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education,  a«  it  wis 
then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  per- 
mitted 10  act  plays."  He  then  quotes  the  above  words,  and  adds  :  — «  Thii 
is  lulSciently  peevinh  in  a  man  who,  when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  tbe 

"    ^  lelMei  with  gnat 'ujuriaticc"  (what  does  he  mean  i"       ' 
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Areracted,  among  other  youiig  Bcholare,  I  'v 
they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought  tnen  ' 
fools ;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laughed ;  they  mispronornicod,  '^ 
and  I  misliked ;  and,  to  make  up  the  atticism,  they  vrerc  out,  i 
and  I  hissed.  Judge  now  whether  so  many  good  testmen 
were  not  sufficient  to  instruct  me  of  false  beards  and  viKards, 
without  more  expositors ;  and  how  can  thi?  confuter  take  the 
face  to  object  to  me  the  seeing  of  that  which  his  reverend  pre- 
lates allow,  and  incite  their  young  disciples  to  act?  For  if  it 
be  unlawful  to  sit  and  behold  a  mercenary  comedian  person- 
ating that  which  is  least  unseemly  for  a  hireling  to  do,  how 
mucn  more  blameful  is  it  to  endure  the  sight  of  as  vile  thin^ 
acted  by  persons  either  entered,  or  presently  to  enter  into  the 
nnnietry ;  and  how  much  more  foul  and  ignominious  for  them 
to  be  the  actors  ! 

Bui  because  as  well  by  this  upbraiding  to  me  the  bor- 
deiloes,  as  by  other  suspicious  glanciugs  in  his  book,  be 
would  seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  readei*,  as  one 
whose  custom  of  life  were  not  honest,  but  licentious,  I  shall 
entreat  to  be  borne  with,  though  I  digress ;  and  in  a  way  not 

HtiDD  which  IhF  pleasuns  of  the  theatre  afTordcd  him.  Plays  weje  there- 
fire  only  crimiaal  when  they  were  acied  bj  scademiis."  From  ill  (rhici, 
the  reader  ia  required  tn  infer  neither  more  nar  teaa  than  thai  Millon  wu  b 
contemptible  hypocriie.  But  the  caae  stands  ihua  :  when  he  ilescanteil  OB 
the  pleasureB  of  the  theatre  «  with  great  luxuriance,"  he  was  ■  youth,  somt- 
where  about  ei(thtcen :  the  present  "  Apology  "  was  written  when  he  ww 
between  thirty  and  forty  i  in  the  interval,  therefore,  time  and  oiiportuniry 
enough  hi^  been  afForded  him  to  correct  his  boyiih  nottons  tif  the  theatre. 
hid  they  been  wrong.  Supposing,  however,  he  had  all  his  life  eutetiained 
a  partiality  for  the  stage,  did  H  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  he  mati 
behold  with  '■  luxuriance,"  the  miaiiters  of  Christ  dishonouring  their  sacred 
calling  by  the  personation  of  coarse  and  mdecent  characters  ?  This  is  all 
be  here  blsioei,  as  Johnson  might  hate  discovered,  had  he  read  the  passage 
with  attentioti.  Elsewhere,  speaking  of  certain  works,  ourtriiic  SBy% — "It 
is  easier  to  praise  than  to  rrad  them  :"  no  doubt  he  found  it  so,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  reverseil  the  rule ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  acquuntaiMe 
with  Milton's  prose  works  was  extremely  slight.  In  ■  note  signed  R. 
printed  in  the  margin  of  Johnson's  "  Lite,"  it  is  remarked,  that  "  by  the 
mention  of  this  natne  (Trinculo)  he  evidently  refers  to  '  Albemazor,'  acted 
U  Cambridge  in  Ifili"  But  is  there  not  a  Trinraii  in  "  The  Tempest  ?  " 
The  annotator  proceeds ; — "  '  Ignoramus,'  and  other  plays,  were  performed 
■t  the  utne  lime.  The  practice  was  then  very  ftequenL  The  last  dra- 
matic peitbrmance  at  either  iiniversily  was  the  '  Grateful  Fair,'  written  by 
C3iristophei  Smart,  and  represented  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  abmt 
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often  trod,  acquaint  ye  with  the  Bum  of  my  tlioughts  in  this 
matter,  through  the  course  of  my  years  and  studies:  al- 
though I  am  not  ignorant  how  hazardous  it  will  he  to  do  thii* 
under  the  nose  of  the  enviouH,  as  it  were  in  skirniish  to 
change  the  compact  order,  and  instead  of  outward  actions,  to 
hring  inmost  thoughts  into  front.  And  I  must  (ell  ye, 
readers,  that  by  this  sort  of  men  I  have  been  already  bitten 
at ;  yet  shall  they  not  for  me  knovr  how  slightly  they  are 
esteemed,  unless  they  have  so  much  learning  as  to  read  what 
in  Greak  A,iriipotaXia*  in,  which,  together  with  envy,  is  the 
fcommoD  disease  of  those  who  censure  books  that  are  not  for 
I  their  reading.  With  me  it  fares  now,  as  with  bira  whose  out- 
ward garment  hath  been  injui'ed  and  ill-bedighted  ;  for  having 
no  other  shift,  what  help  but  to  turn  the  inside  outwards, 
especially  if  the  lining  be  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  ia  some- 
times, much  better?  So  if  my  name  and  outward  demean- 
our be  not  evident  enough  to  defend  me,  I  mu^it  make  trial 
I  if  the  discovery  of  my  inmost  thoughts  can  :  wherein  of  two 
purposes,  both  honest  and  both  sincere,  the  one  perhaps  I 
shall  not  miss  ;  although  I  fail  to  gam  belief  with  others,  of 
being  such  as  my  perpetual  thoughts  shall  here  disclose  me, 
I  may  yet  not  fail  of  success  in  persuading  some  to  be  such 
really  themselves,  as  they  cannot  believe  me  to  be  more  than 
what  I  feign. 

I  had  my  time,  readers,  m  others  have,  who  have  good 

learning   bestowed    upon   them,  to  be  sent  to  those  places 

I    where,  the  opinion  was,  it  might  be  sooneHt  attained;  and  na 

I   the  manner  is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  which  are 

!   most  commended.     Whereof  some  wfi-e  grave  orators  and 

liistoi'ians,  whose  matter  methought  I  loved  indeed,  but  as 

my  age  then  was,  so  I  understood  them ;  others  weiv  the 

smooth  elegiac  poels.f  whereof  the  schools  are  not  scarce, 

*  An'EipoEoXia,  Is  the  conduct  of  one  who  JB  wanting  in  the  knowledge 
ot  whai  is  polite  and  becoming. — Ed. 

f.  Among  the  elt^BC  jmeu  hia  favourite  wsa  Ovid,  at  nhich  no  one  will 
wonder  who  i»  acquainted  with  all  the  merits  of  that  larioua  and  pleasing 
writer.  Sir  Egerion  Brydges  agrees  with  Watton, — he  generally  agrea 
wiih  him, — "  that  it  nrould  have  hecn  mure  probal^le  Aal  he  xnoald  have  taten 
Lueretim  and  Virgil,  as  more  congenial  to  him."  Life  of  ifiltoa,  p.  29, 
rbe»e,  indeed,  are  great  poea,  but  nui  very  likely  u>  become  the  favourilei 
of  H  youth  uf  ardeni  temperameni  and  genius.  Besides,  if  he  wanted  a 
'  '    jt  poeiiotl  epivllea,  it  would  have  been  atrange  to  find  bim  groping 
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»Iiom  both  for  the  pleasing  sound  of  tlieir  numerous  writing, 
which  in  imitation  I  found  most  easy,  and  most  agreeable 
to  nature's  part  in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is, 
there  be  few  who  know  not,  I  was  so  allured  to  read,  that  no 
recreation  came  to  lae  better  welcome.  For  that  it  was  then 
those  years  with  me  which  are  excused,  though  they  be  least 
severe,  I  may  he  saved  the  labour  to  remember  yp.  l  Whence 
haring  observed  them  lo  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  their 
wit,  in  that  they  were  ablest  lo  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that 
could  esteem  themselves  worthiest  to  love  those  high  perfec- 
tions, which  under  one  or  other  name  they  took  to  celebrate; 
I  thought  with  myself  by  every  instinct  anil  presage  of  na- 
ture, wltich  is  not  wont  to  be  false,  that  what  emboldened 
them  to  this  task,  might  with  such  diligence  as  they  used 
embolden  me ;  and  that  what  judgment,  wit,  or  elegance  was 
my  share,  would  herein  best  appear,  and  best  value  itself,  hy 
how  much  more  wisely,  and  with  more  love  of  vii'tue  I 
should  choose  (let  rude  ears  be  absent)  the  object  of  not  un- 
like praises.  For  albeit  these  thoughts  to  some  will  seem  vir- 
toons  and  commendable,  to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a  third 
sort  perhaps  idle ;  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now  will  end 
m  serious. 

Nor  blame  it,  readers,  in  those  years  Co  propose  to  them 
selves  such  a  reward,  as  the  noblest  dispositions  above  other 
things  in  this  life  have  sometimes  preferi'ed :  whereof  not 
to  be  sensible  when  good  and  fair  in  one  person  meet, 
ai^ues  both  a  gross  and  shallow  judgiuent,  and  withal  an  un- 
gentle and  swainish  breast.  For  by  the  firm  settling  of  these 
persuasions,  I  became,  to  my  best  memory,  so  much  a  pro- 
ficient, that  if  I  found  those  authors  anywhei'e  speaking  uu* 
worthy  things  of  themselves,  or  unchaste  of  those  names 
which  before  they  had  extolled ;  this  effect  it  wrought  with 
me,  from  that  time  forward  their  art  I  still  applauded,  fiut 
the  men  I  deplored ;  and  above  thorn  all,  j)referred  the  two 
famous  renowners  of  Beatrice  *  and  Laura,  who  never  write 
but  honour  of  them  to  whom  they  devole  their  verse,  dis- 
playing sublime  and  pure  thoughts,  without  transwression. 
And  long  it  was  not  after,  when  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
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among  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  < 
.  aift  ^  purpoie. — Ed. 
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y  opinion,  that  ne  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to 
Rurrile  well  hereafier  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  n 
luciie-poem;  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best 
tt  «Tid  hoaourablest  things  ;  not  presuming  to  Ring  high  praises 
■'  «rf'  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself 
I,  tho  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  iiraise- 
F"  worthy.     These  reasonings,  ti^ether  with  a  certain  nicenesa 
of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness,  and  self-esteem  either  of 
what  I  was,  or  what  I  might  he,  (which  let  envy  call  pride,) 
ajid  lastly  that   modesty,  whereof,  though  not  in  the  title- 
page,  vet  here  I  may  be  escuaed  to  make  some  beseeming 
profession  ;  all  these  uniting  the  aopply  of  their  naiural  aid 
together,  kept  me  still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,  be- 
neath which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can 
agree  to  saleable  and  unlawful  prostitutions. 
I         Next,  (for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,)  that    I  may  tell 
I  jjre  whither  my  younger  feet  wandered ;  I  betook  me  among 
I  ihoae  lofiy  febles  and  romances,*'  which  recount   in  solemn 
'    cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victoriouB 
kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom. 
There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he  should 
defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  of  his  Kfe,  if  it 
so  befell  him,  the  honour  and  chastity  of- virgin  or  matron  ; 
from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity 
sure  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn.     And  if  I 

L  ■  It  has  wnnetimee  been  thought  nrntler  of  wonder  that,  in  spile  of  hii 
I  Ihigh  classical  predilectioni,  Milton  should  hme  delighted  in  the  romancea 
I  lor  chivalry.  But  he  had  a  catholic  taste,  and  loied  excellEnce  wherever  it 
r  Vai  to  he  found.  Beaidea,  thoserrmancai  were  aiill  somuch  read  inhis  age, 
thai  we  find  even  Bunyan  coverily  alluding,  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  U> 
circumaiances  which  prove  he  was  familiar  with  them.  Every  one,  in  Set, 
who  possesses  a  spark  of  imaKinadon,  must  find  pleasure  In  the  wild  adven- 
lurea  they  describe,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  are  natural,  ate  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  no  leas  romaniic  enterprises  of  the  andenli.  To  allude 
to  >  few  examples  only,  whai  can  be  conceived  more  in  the  spirit  of  knight- 
(trantry  than  the  Ai^onautic  expedition,  the  nanderings  of  Hercules  and 
Bellerophon,  the  daring  undertaking  of  those  young  men  who  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  the  travels  of  Euhemerus, 
or  the  linalic  expedition  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  to  the  muntry  of  the 
GynmoiMiphista  ?  In  the  Areopagitica,  wnere,  with  the  skill  of  an  orator, 
he  ii  bearing  down  Plato's  arguments  for  a  censonhip,  he  mentions  two  of 
these  tomancea, — the  Arcadia  and  Monle  Mayor,— which  were,  pnhiiia, 
unonf  hii  ftvouHiea. — En. 
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found  in  the  story  aftfrward,  any  of  them,  by  word  or  deed, 
breaking  that  oatii,  I  judgpd  it  the  same  fault  of  the  poet, 
8fi  that  whitih  ia  altj'ibuted  to  Homer,  to  have  written  in- 
decent things  of  the  gods  *  Only  thia  my  mind  gave  me, 
that  every  free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to 
be  bom  a  knight,  noi'  needed  to  expect  tlie  gilt  spur,  or  the 
laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder  to  stir  liiia  up  both  by 
hia  counsel  and  bis  arms,  to  secure  and  protect  the  weakness 
of  any  attempted  chastity.  So  that  even  these  books,  wbich 
to  many  others  have  been  the  fiiel  of  wantonness  and  loo 
living,  I  cannot  think   how,  unless  by  divine  indalgenc 

E roved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the 
ive  and  steadfast  observation  of  that  virtue  which  abhora 
the  society  of  boi'delloes. 

Thus,  from  the  laureat  fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years  and  I 
the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading  led  me  to  the  shady  | 
spaces  of  philosophy ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  ) 
of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophoa :  where,  if  1  should  tell  ye  . 
what  1  learnt  of  chastity  and  love,-f  I  mean  that  which  is  truly  ■ 

*  He  bere  alluden  to  a  pusage  in  (he  second  book  or  Plnlo'a  Republic  : 
((.  vi.  6t),  el  Kqq.  edit.  Bekk.)  where  ihe  philoanpher  incroduves  AdeimaaEuB 
animadverliiig  wilh  jiul  severily  on  the  abaunlity  and  inmoralil]'  some- 
dinea  found  in  the  works  of  ihe  poi^,  "  who,  though  ihey  ptaise  liitue,  re- 
piesent  it,  nevertheless  u  diflicnli  Had  laboriouti,  and  much  inferior  lo  vice 
in  ndmiDiEtering  debghc  The;  agree  also  with  the  multitude  in  consider- 
ing injustice  more  prolitsble  than  justice  ;  aod,  while  the;  deapise  the  poor 
and  uninHuEotial,  whom,  at  the  tame  lime,  perhaps,  they  admil  to  be  su- 
pBrloT  in  virtue,  all  their  praiw  and  admiration,  both  in  public  and  priiate, 
■re  iBvisbed  on  the  rich  and  powerjul.  But  most  eiti-aordinary  of  all  are 
l^ieir  dUcouTieB  concemin)£  virtue  and  the  goda,  who,  according  to  (hem. 
frequently  overwhehn  the  good  with  mislbriune,  Btul  rain  plenty  and  pras- 
perity  upon  the  impiaudy  wicked."  Ue  then,  in  a  very  curious  passage, 
Coo  king  n>  be  here  inserted,  describes  bow  Ihe  holy  quacks  of  antiqujiy, 
true  prototyped  of  the  pope,  sold  indulgences  to  the  vealtbv,  and  under^ 
took,  fbr  n  consideration,  to  free  the  souls  of  ihelr  ancestonf  trom  purgatory, 
or  to  Bvenge  them  upon  their  enemies,  whether  good  or  bad,  bjr  purchaBing 
or  oorapelling  the  eonnivanee  of  the  soii^'iitayttyirii  rial  tai  naTaSiniKHC- 
thu  il,  "  by  certain  allurements  and  magical  charms."  In  these  unworthy 
■entiinents.  Homer,  he  says,  participated,  representing  the  gods  as  diverted 
ftom  their  purpose  by  prayers  and  sacrifices. — En. 

(  Milton,  like  every  other  great  and  noble  mind,  entertained  the  most 
devoted  ideas  of  pure  love.  I  n  the  Paradise  Lost,  he  thus,  in  a  burst  of  en- 
Ihniium,  apoatrophitea  (his  holiest  of  all  passions  : — 

"  Hail,  wedded  love  !   mysterious  law,  true  source 
nan  offspring,  sole  propriety. 
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80,  whose  charming  cup  is  only  virtue,  which  she  hears  in 
her  hand  to  those  who  are  worthy ;  (the  rest  are  cheated  with 
a  thick  intoxicatiiig  potion,  which  a  certain  sorceress,  the 
abuser  of  love's  name,  carries  ahout;)  and  how  the  tirst  and 
chiefest  office  of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the  soul,  producing 

In  paradise  of  nil  lihingi  commoD  else. 


1 


Far  Ije  it  Ihat  I  Bhould  write  thee  bIq  or  blame. 
Or  think  ilie«  unbetiltlDg  holiest  place. 
Fer;>e(iiBl  itiuaiain  of  danieslic  iiweeis, 
M'huse  bed  is  undeEiled  and  chaste  pronoaiiced, 
FTeKiii  or  patt,  a  suiutsor  paltiarcha  used. 
Here  Love  his  golden  thafis  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  vici^-', 
Reigna  here  and  revels." — Buuk  iv.  v.  750,  Alc 

"'■'"'"  -Lov, 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges,  hath  hi 

In  reason,  and  is  judicious,  u  the  scale 

By  which  to  heavealy  love  thou  maysi 
Six 
Kliewhere  he  beautifully  deoomin&tes  smiles,  "  the  food  of  1 
"  Vet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Xxird  imposed 

Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 

KelreshnienI,  whether  Ibod,  or  tail 

Pood  of  the  mind,  or  thlaaweet  Inl 

Of  looks  and  smiles,  for  smiles  froi 

To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food. 

Love,  not  the  lowest:  end  of  human  life." 

Book  is.  V,  235,  Ac. 
Plato,  who,  It  will  readily  be  imagined,  was  a  favourite  with  .'lliltOD,  u 
he  oeier  falls  to  be  with  all  who  posaesi  or  can  appreciate  getiius,  has,  in 
the  Phicdrui  and  Sympoaion,  delivered  in  a  highly  poetical  and  beautiiiil 
manner,  his  ideas  on  the  nature  of  love  ;  rising  ^m  the  reprehension  d{ 
that  which  is  most  vicious,  to  the  loftiest  and  piirfsc  yearning  of  aool  to- 
wards souL  "  There  ia  no  one  so  base,"  says  he,  "  as  not  to  be  inspired  by 
,  love  with  a  divine  ardour  for  virtue,  and  rendered  capable  of  contending  in 
magnanimity  with  the  noblest  natures."  To  the  question, — "  What  ia 
lova  ?  "  put  by  Socrates,  Diotima,  prieale^s  o(  Venus,  replies, — "  Hai/imv 
/if  yaf  ui  Swirpnrtc  ; — "  A  mighty  spirit,  Socrates,  which,  like  other  dn- 
mons,  is  half  human,  half  divine  ;  and  its  power  is  that  of  »n  interpreter 
*nd  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  conveying  aloft  the  vows  and 
prayers  of  mankind,  and  revealing  to  mortals  the  commands  and  responses 
of  the  gods.  He  stands  in  the  midst  between  Sod  and  man,  and  fills  and 
binds  together  the  several  parts  of  llie  universe.  All  religious  imtitutions 
proceed  ftomhitn.  He  is  the  originator  of  aacrifices,  riies,  hymns, prophecy. 
Thedivineand  human  natures  meel  only  in  him;  he  ia  the  channel  through 
vtaich,  waking  or  sleeping,  men  hold  conimunication  with  heaven;    and 
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titose  happy  twins  of  her  divine  generation,  knowledge  and  , 
virtue.  With  such  abstracted  subtinjities  as  tliese,  it  might  i 
be  worth  your  listen ingfi  readers,  as  1  may  one  day  hope  to 
have  yo  in  a  etill  time,  when  there  shall  be  no  chiding;  not  I 
in  these  noises,  the  adversary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the  i 
door,  or  searching  for  me  at  ihe  bordelloes,  where  it  may  be 

Thile  ail  Dtfafirs  iTfl  steemed  marenary  iind  vul^r,  he  vho  everciie*  any  tk' 
the  mioistrifa  laugh!  bj  love  is  regarded  a»  the  pomessor  of  wisdnm."  But, 
to  calch  (lie  spirit  of  Plato'i  docirine,  (he  whole  dialogue  niuBi  be  read  ; 
(edit.  Bekk.  I.  W.  p.  369—  <60,)  and  read,  moreover,  wi(h  the  tame  feeling 
in  which  it  via  wriiten.  AraoDj;  modem  wrirem  we  foio"'  of  none  who 
hare  spoken  of  love  more  eloquendy  or  philoBophJeally  than  Baxter  and 
Jeretny  Taylor,  •'  Thetefoie,''  eiclaims  the  ftirmer,  "  He  tha(  hB(h  made 
love  the  great  command,  doth  tetl  lui  thai  lore  ia  the  great  conception  of  hli 
ova  enjentx,  the  ipring  of  that  command  ;  and  thai  thit  cummanded  inptr- 
ficl  love,  dvth  lend  tu  perfect  heavenly  lave,  even  to  our  cummuman  wUft  et- 
miial infinite  hve.  '  '  Brery  plarethat  I  have  lived  in  wasa  placeofdi- 
vlne  love,  which  there  set  up  i(s  obliging  nionumenu.  Ereir  year  and  hour 
of  mjr  life  hath  been  a  time  of  lore.  Every  ftiend,  and  every  neighbour, 
yet,  every  enemy,  have  been  the  memengeni  and  instrmnents  of  lore." — 
JOjfiftg  Thoughli.  p.  271),  2(10. — "  Lore,"  Mji  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  ij  infi. 
nilely  removed  frtnn  all  postibilily  of  rudeness :  it  in  a  thing  pure  te  light, 
■acral  as  a  temple,  lasting  as  the  world.  '  The  lore  that  can  cease  nu 
never  true ;'  it  is  hiiiXia,  so  Monea  tailed  it ;  it  ii  rtJvoia,  H>  St.  Paul ;  it  hi 
diXorijc,  BO  Homer ;  it  is  ^iXa^poafii'ti,  so  Plutarch :  that  is,  it  contains  in 
it  allsweetneis  and  all  society,  and  felicity,  atid  all  prudence,  and  nil  wisdom. 
For  [here  is  nothingcan  please  a  man  without  lore;  and  if  a  man  be  weary  of 
llievisedisconrsesof  the  apostles,  and  of  the  innoeeDcy  of  an  eren  and  private 
(brtane,  or  hatm  peace  or  a  fruitful  year,  he  hath  reaped  IhoniB  and  iHistlei  &om 
(he  choicest  flowers  of  paradise;  -for  nothing  can  sneelen  felicity  itself  but 
love:' bulwhenamandweUs  in  love,  then  the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant 
u  the  droppings  on  the  hill  of  Hermon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven. 
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hi!  wife  and  children,  feeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and  broods  a  mat  of  sorrows  i 
and  blessing  itself  cannot  makehim  happy.  So  that  all  thecoiDmandmenli 
of  God  enjoining  n  tnan  to  lore  his  wife,  are  nothing  but  so  many  neceiaities 
and  capacities  of  joy.  '  She  that  is  loved  is  safe  ;  and  he  that  loves  is  joy- 
fliL'  IjOve  b  a  union  of  all  things  eicellent  j  it  contains  in  it  proportion 
■nd  eatisfaclion,  and  rest  and  confidence;  and  I  wish  that  this  wereso  much 
proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  themselves  could  not  go  beyond  m  in  ihii 
tirtue,  and  its  proper  and  appendant  happiness." — The  Manimre  Rine , 
a  Cburia,  vol.  viL  p.  170—181.    Select  Strmini.~E.v<. 
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has  lost  himself,  and  raps  up  nnthout  pity  the  sage  and  rheil 
matic  old  prelates,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity,  to  h 
qtiire  for  such  a  one. 

Last  of  all,  not  m  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last,  thai  cart 
was  ever  had  of  me,  with  my  earheat  capacity,  not  to  be 
■  neglieently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  ihe  Christian  reh^oa :  ■ 
this  that  I  have  hitherto  related,  hath  been  to  shew,  that 
though  Christianity  had  beeo  but  slightly  taught  me,  yet  a 
certain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition,  and  moral  disci- 

Eline,  learnt  out  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to 
eep  me  m  disdain  of  far  less  incontinences  than  this  of  the 
bordello.  But  ha\^g  had  the  doctrine  of  holy  scripture  un- 
folding those  chaste  and  high  mysteries,  with  timeliest  care 
hifused.  that  "  the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the 
body  ;*'/  thus  also  I  argued  to  myself,  that  if  unchastity  la  a 
woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a 
scandal  and  dishonour,  then  certamly  in  a  man,  who  is  both 
the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly  not 
so  thought,  be  much  more  deflouring  and  dishonourable;  in 
that  he  sins  both  against  his  own  body,  which  is  the  pcr- 
fecter  ses,  and  his  own  gtory,  which  is  ia  the  woman ;  and, 
that  which  is  worst,  against  the  image  and  glory  of  God, 
which  is  in  himself.)  Nor  did  I  slumber  over  that  place  ex- 
pressing such  high  rewards  of  ever  accompanymg  the  Lamb 
with  those  celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible,  but  not  to 
those  who  were  not  defiled  with  women,  which  doubtless 
means  fornication  ;  for  marriage  must  not  be  caUed  a  defile* 

Thus  large  I  have  purposely  been,  that  if  I  have  been 
justly  taxed  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me,  after  all 
this  my  confession,  with  a  tenfold  shame;  hut  if  I  have 
hitherto  deserved  no  such  opprobious  word,  or  suspicion,  I 
may  hereby  engage  myself  now  openly  to  the  faithftil  obser- 
vation of  what  1  nave  professed.  I  go  on  to  shew  you  the 
ttnbridled  impudence  of  this  loose  railer,  who,  having  once 
begun  his  race,  regards  not  how  far  he  Bies  out  beyond  all 

*  All  Slillon*!  biogrmphen  apeak  of  (be  idigioua  educsiion  he  recaved. 
■■  IC  wu  «i  Ihi*  earl;  petiod  of  hii  lift,  u  we  miy  confidenlly  conjectUTe, 
ihtt  lie  imiiilwd  that  spirit  of  dcTolion  wliicb  actuaied  his  bosom  la  biM 
UttU  moment  upon  esnh  :  and  we  need  not  extend  our  search  beyond  ihi 
limlu  of  hid  owD  hnuae  for  the  feunuln  {torn  vbidi  the  living  influeoce  wat 
4txini."—SyFiiniam'  Lift  of  MOton,  2nd  edit.  p.  63.— Ed. 
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troth  and  ebame ;  who  from  the  single  notice  of  the  Ajiimad- 
veraioas,  ae  he  protests,  will  undertake  to  tell  ye  tlie  very 
clothea  I  wear,  though  he  be  much  mistaken  in  my  wardrobe : 
and  like  a  eon  of  Belial,  witbout  the  hire  of  Jezebel,  charges 
me  "  of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,"  as  ordinarily  aa  he 
ims^nes  "  me  to  drink  «ack  *  and  Ewear,"  merely  because 
this  was  a  shi'ed  in  his  common-place  book,  and  seemed  to 
come  off  roundly,  as  if  he  were  some  empiric  of  false  accusa- 
tions, to  tiy  his  poisons  upon  me,  whether  they  would  work 
or  not.  Whom  whai  should  I  endeavour  to  refute  more, 
whenas  that  book,  which  is  his  only  testimony,  returns  the  lie 
upon  him ;  not  giving  him  the  least  hint  of  the  autbor  to  be 
eithei'  a  swearer  or  a  eack-drinker.  And  for  the  readers,  if 
they  can  believe  me,  principally  for  those  reasons  which  I 
have  alleged,  to  be  of  life  and  purpose  neither  dishonest  nor 
unchaste,  they  will  be  easily  indiicM  to  think  me  sober  both 
of  wine  and  of  word;  but  if  I  have  been  already  successless 
in  persuading  them,  all  that  I  can  further  say  wiU  be  but  vain ; 
and  it  will  be  better  thrift  to  save  two  tedious  labours,  mine 
of  excusing,  and  theirs  of  needless  hearing. 

Proceeding  further,  I  am  met  with  a  whole  ging  ot 
words  and  phrases  not  mine,  for  he  hath  maimed  tfaem,and, 
like  a  sly  depraver,  mangled  them  in  this  his  wicked  limbo, 
worse  than  the  ghost  of  Deipbobus  appeared  to  his  friend 
..Slneas.f  I  scarce  know  ihem ;  and  he  that  would,  let  him 
repair  to  the  place  in  that  book  where  I  set  them  :  for  cer- 
tainly this  tormentor  of  semicolons  is  as  good  at  dismember- 
ing and  shtting  sentences,  as  bis  grave  fathers  the  prelates 
hare  been  at  stigmatizing  and  slitting  noses.I  By  such 
handicraft  as  this  what  might  he  not  traduce  ?  Only  that 
odour,  wliich  being  bis  oun  must  needs  offend  his  sense  of 

*  Young  Hall,  who  wsa  probably  better  Toid  iti  ShakeiipeHTe  Ihon  in  tlia 
Bible, WBS  perhaps  lliiaking  of  Falataff,  when  he5i»ke  ot'diiiikina  sack  and 
BweuinK.      LikeArisLophanra,  he  seeiua  to  have  scrupled  nulhinga;  to  wha: 
ba  threw  at  hU  Bd  vcrsaiy,  so  he  thought  it  migtil  stick.     Tniih  and  filse- 
:  all  one  to  this  "  grneroua  ytnith,"  aa  Dr.  liyiamuai  calls  him. 
"  Atque  hie  f  riamidED  lauiatum  coipore  toto 
Ueiphobum  vidit,  lacerum  crudeliiei  oia, 
Ora  manuaque  anibaB,  populalaque  tempora  raptii 
Auribua,  et  truncal  inliooeatu  voliiere  naiis." 

^Entid.  ij.  494,  ■ejj.— Ed 
E  Alluding  to  laeli  cruel  penecutiuiis  of  the  Puritans. — l^o. 
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»melling,  since  he  will  needa  bestow  hia  foot  among  na,  aiKl 
not  allow  UB  to  think  he  weare  a  »ock,  I  shall  endeaTour  it 
may  be  ofFencelesa  to  other  men's  ears.  The  Remonstrant 
having  to  do  with  grave  and  reverend  men  his  adverBaries, 
thought  it  became  him  to  tell  them  in  scorn,  that  "  the 
bishop's  foot  had  been  in  their  book  and  confuted  it ;"  which 
when  I  saw  him  arrogate  to  have  done  that  with  his  heels 
that  surpassed  the  best  consideration  of  his  head,  to  spurn  a 
confiitation  among  respected  men,  I  questioned  not  the  law- 
fulness of  moving  hia  jollity  to  bethmk  him,  what  odour  a 
sock  would  have  in  such  painful  business.  And  this  may 
have  chanced  to  touch  him  more  nearly  than  I  was  aware, 
for  indeed  a  bishop's  foot  that  hath  all  his  toes  mangre  the 
gout,  and  a  linen  sock  over  it,  is  the  aptest  emblena  of  the 
prelate  himself;  who  bein^  a  pluralist,  may  under  one  sur- 
plice, which  is  also  linen,  hide  four  benefices,  besides  the 
metropolian  toe,  and  sends  a  fouler  stench  to  heaven  than 
that  which  this  young  queasiness  retches  at.  And  this  is  the 
immediate  reason  here  why  our  enraged  confuter,  that  he 
may  be  as  perfect  a  hypocrite  as  Caiapnas,  ere  he  be  a  high- 
priest,  cries  out,  "  Horrid  blasphemy  !"  and,  like  a  recreant 
Jew,  calls  for  stones.  I  beseech  ye,  friends,  ere  the  brick- 
bats fly,  resolve  me  and  yourselves,  is  it  blasphemy,  or  any 
whit  disagreeing  from  Christian  meekness,  whenas  Christ 
himself,  speaking  of  unsavoury  traditions,  scruples  not  to 
name  the  dunghilj-and  the  jakes,  for  me  to  answer  a  slovenly 
wineer  of  a  confutation,  that  if  he  would  needs  put  his  foot  to 
such  a  swealy  service,  the  odour  of  his  sock  was  hke  to  he 
neither  musk  nor  beujamia  ?  Thus  did  that  foolish  monk  in 
a  barbarous  declamation  accuse  Petrarch  of  blaspbemy  for 
dispraising  the  French  wines. 

But  this  which  follows  is  plain  bedlam  stuff;  this  is  the 
demoniac  legion  indeed,  which  the  Remonstrant  feared 
had  been  against  him,  and  now  he  may  see,  is  for  him. 
"  You  that  love  Christ,"  saith  he,  "  and  know  this  mis- 
creant wretch,  stone  him  to  death,  lest  j'ou  smart  for  his 
impunity."*     What  thinks  the  Remonstiunt?  does  he  like 

'  Thoi>Kl)  warning  (he  pnwer  lo  persecute,  Milton's  nilvenaHes,  slung  by 
hia  utCBsIic  eloquencf,  would  gladl;  haie  employed  agsinsE  him  the  argu. 
menu  of  Lhe  Inquisition,  This  in  seldom  the  reeling  of  penone  who  kna« 
lluajeives  to  be  triumphant  in  contruversf .    Yet  Mr.  niilford  rbaervra  tha 


i^ 
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that  Buch  words  as  these  should  coiul  out  ot  his  shop,  out  I 
of  his    Trojan    horse  ?    to     give    the    watch-word    like    a  I 
Guiaian  of  Pans  to  a  mutiny  or  masiiacre;  to  proclaim  a    . 
crusade  against   his  fellow-christian  now   in  this  ti'oiihlotis 
and  divided  time  of  the  kiDgdom  ?     If  he  <lo,  I  shall  say 
that  to  be  the  Remonsti'onl,  is  no  helter  than  to  be  a  Jesuit; 
and  that  if  he  and  his  accompiices  could  do  a^  the  rebels  have 
done  in  Ireland  to  the  protestants,  they  would  do  in  England 
the  same  to  them  that  would  no  prelates.     For  a  more  sedi-  ' 
tiouB  and  butcherly  speech  no  cell  of  Loyola  tould   have 
belched  againat  one  who  in  all  his  writing  spake  not,  that  any 
man's  skin  should  be  itised. 

And  yet  this  cursing  Shimei,  a  hurler  of  stones,  aa  well  a. 
a  raiier,  wants  not  the  face  inatandy  to  make  as  though  he  I 
"  despau'ed  of  victory,  unleaa  a  modest  defence  would  get  it  ' 
him."  Did  I  err  at  all,  readers,  to  foretell  ye,  when  nr 
met  with  his  title,  that  the  epithet  of  modest  there  was  a  i 
tain  red  portendin?  sign,  that  he  meant  ere  long  to  be  n 
tempestuously  hold  and  shameless  ?  Nevertheless,  he  dt 
not  say  but  there  may  be  hid  in  his  natureasmueb  veaomous 
atheism*  and  profanation,  as  he  thinks  hath  broke  out  at  his 
adversary's  Ups ;  but  he  hath  not  "  the  sore  running  upon 
him,"  as  he  would  intimate  I  have.  Now  trust  me  not, 
/eaders,  if  I  be  not  already  weary  of  pluming  and  footing  this 
sea-gull,  BO  open  he  lies  to  strokes,  and  never  offers  at  another 
but  brings  home  the  dorre  himself.  For  if  tiie  sore  be  run 
ning  upon  me,  in  all  judgment  I  have  escaped  the  disease; 
Dnt  he  who  hath  as  much  hid  in  him,  as  he  hath  voluntarily 

"the  Puritan*  were  lolally  unable  lo  coinpeie  wilha'ioh  mm  m  Drfi^ 
[£all,  Bramball,  and  olhers  of  the  eslabtUhecI  religion,  in  theolotfical  Uam. 
ing,  snd  knowledgeof  ecdesiHSlicBlblataiy."  LIfl:  ijf  Hilton,  p.  xixi.  It 
iBcma  jery  alrange,  if  this  was  ibe  case,  thai  BisJiop  Hall  should  hare  suf- 
UxeA  his  un,  whom,  according  to  Milton,  (p.  120,)  he  uiisted  in  the  compo 
lition  of  his  wnrii,  to  iocile  bU  good  Cbristiane  to  stone  his  adTersary.  Men 
•ddom  think  of  stoning  till  all  othei  arguments  have  tailed  them.  Sal- 
maaius,  not  moie  able  than  Bishop  Hall's  son  to  cotiteod  wiJi  AKIIon, 
thought  the  ahortesi  mode  of  confutation  would  be  to  roll  liim  in  pitch,  and 
aetSreiohim;  or  else  to  torture  him  to  desth  vith  boiling  oil :  —  "  Pra 
csteiis  BUlem  luis  iactis  d  ictisi^ue  dlgnum  Aicam  videri,qui  pice  aidcnti,  vd 
oleo  fervenle  pertiindaiis,  uaque  dum  animam  effies  noeenicm  et  camiGei 
jam  pridem  dfbiium."     This  bus  published  aflec  the  Reaioradon,  and  with 

grent  propriety  dc'ilicaled  to  Charles  II Kd. 

^  II  hai  always  been  cuitomairy,  aa  Locke  observo,  for  men  who  ut 
'" ' '--'  matKument  to  accuse  thf^irnpi'nnenu  of  atheism — Kd. 
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confeased,  and  cannot  expel  it,  because  he  is  duU,  (for  veno 
moiu  atheism  were  no  tr<?ii^ure  to  be  kept  withm  him  else,) 
let  him  take  the  part  he  hath  chosen,  nliicl  must  needs  fol- 
low, to  swell  and  burst  with  his  own  inward  venom. 

But  mark,  readers,  there  ia  a  kind  of  justice  observed 
among  them  that  do  evil ;  but  this  man  loves  injustice  in  tho 
very  order  of  his  malice.  For  having  all  this  while  abused 
the  good  name  of  his  adversary  with  all  manner  of  licence  in 
revenge  of  his  Remonstrant,  if  they  be  not  both  one  person, 
or  as  I  am  told,  father  and  son,  yet  afler  all  this  he  calls  for 
satisfaction,  whenas  he  himself  hath  already  taken  the  utmost 
farthing.  "  Violence  hath  been  done,"  says  he,  "  to  the  per- 
son of  a  holy  and  reli^ous  prelate."  To  which,  something 
in  effect  to  what  St,  Paul  answered  of  Ananias,  I  answer, 
"  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  a  holy  and  religious  pre- 
late;" for  evil  ia  written  of  those  who  would  be  prelates. 
And  finding  him  thus  in  disguise  without  his  superscription 
or  phylactery  either  of  holy  or  prelate,  it  were  no  sin  to  serve 
him  as  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely*  was  served  in  his  disguise 

•  Ho  here  alludei  lo  a  curious  idientnre,  slightly  miiniinncd  by  Sniec- 
tymnuus,  p.  88,  ui  I  relBWd  ol  length  by  Holinshei  This  proud  prelai*, 
who,  on  the  departure  of  Richard  the  First  for  the  Holy  Land,  wgs  entrusted, 
u  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  with  greal  authority  io  the  government  ot 
the  kingdom,  conducteJ  himself  in  n  haughty  tyrannical  manner,  riding  abaal 
attended  hy  a  body  of  a  thouund  hone,  lodging  forcibly  in  the  abbeys  and 
other  places,  and  committing  other  acts  of  oppression,  which  at  leogth  ter- 
minated hi  a  civil  Wdr.  Unable  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  Longchamp 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower,  from  whence,  after  ■  long  siegi-,  he  was  oora- 
pelitd  to  effect  hi<  escape.  "  This  done,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  he  hasted  to 
Canterbury,  where  )ie  promised  to  receive  die  aoas  of  a  pilgrim  lo  go  into 
the  Holy  lAnd,  and  la  render  up  ihe  cross  of  his  l^leship,  which  he  had 
uinrped  a  year  and  a  halt'  after  the  death  of  Pope  Clement,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  detriment  and  great  hinderance  of  the 
English  church.  For  there  was  not  any  church  within  the  realm,  which  had 
not  been  put  to  One  and  nrnsom  by  that  nosa,  nor  any  ECcIesiastJcHl  pcnon 
went  free,  but  the  prim  of  the  cross  appeared  in  him  and  hL«  purse.  Fiotn 
Canterbury  he  got  him  to  Dover  to  his  hroihet-in-Uw,  and  titially  teebing 
means  to  pass  over  into  France,  and  doubling  10  be  discovered,  heapparelltd 
bimidf  in  waman'arahncnt;  and  got  a  web  of  cloth  on  his  arm,  as  though  he 
had  been  some  boutewifely  woman  of  the  country :  but  by  the  uniownnlljr 
(biding  and  uncunning  handling  of  his  cloth,  (or  rather  by  a  lewd  fisherman 
that  took  him  for  a  harlot,)  he  Wflsauspecled  and  searched  so  narrowly,  thst 
ha  «u  discovered  to  be  a  mnn,  and  at  length  known,  attached,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  after  hehad  been  tepraschfally  hanJled  by  them  that  found 
faiin,  and  by  the  wives  of  the  town,  in  such  unseemly  appireL"  Clinmela 
I^AvAiHd,  &c,ioL  a  p.22S.ediL  aflBUT.-Illh 
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at  Dover ;  he  hath  begun  the  measure  nameless,  and  nhen  he 
pleasee  we  may  all  appear  as  ne  are.  And  let  him  be  then 
what  ho  will,  he  shall  be  to  nie  so  as  I  find  him  principled. 
For  neither  must  prelate  or  archprelaM  hope  to  exempt  aim- 
self  from  being  reckoned  as  one  of  the  vulgar,  which  is  for 
hira  only  to  hope  whom  true  wisdom  and  the  contempt  of 
vulgar  opinions  exempts,  it  being  taught  us  in  the  pBalms, 
that  he  who  is  in  honour  and  onderstandeth  not,  ia  as  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

And  now  first  "  the  raanuer  of  handling  that  cause,"  which 
I  undertook,  he  thinks  is  suspicioua,  as  if  the  wisest  and  the 
best  words  were  not  ever  to  some  or  other  suspicious.  But 
where  is  the  offence,  the  disagreement  from  Christian  meek- 
ness, or  the  precept  of  Solomon  in  answering  folly  ?  When 
the  Remonstrant  talks  of  froth  and  scum,  I  tell  him  there  is 
^one,  and  bid  him  spare  his  ladle :  when  he  brin^TH  in  tlii>  mess 
Tfith  keal,  beef,  and  brewess,  what  stomach  in  England  couid 
forbear  to  call  for  flanks  and  briskets?*  Capon  and  white 
broth  having  been  likely  sometimes  in  the  same  room  with 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  why  deaait  trouble  him,  that  it  should 
be  DOW  in  the  same  leaf,  especially  where  the  discourse  is  not 
continued,  but  interrupt  ?  And  let  Idm  tell  me,  is  he  wont  to 
say  grace,  doth  he  not  then  name  lioheet  names  over  the  steam 
of  eostheat  superfluities  1  Does  he  judge  it  foolish  or  dis- 
aonest,  to  write  that  among  religious  things,  which,  when  he 
talks  of  religious  things,  he  can  devoutly  chew  ?  Is  he  afraid 
to  name  Christ  where  those  things  are  wjitteu  in  the  some 
leaf,  whom  he  fears  not  to  name  while  the  same  things  are  in 
hia  mouth  ?  Doth  not  Christ  himself  teach  the  highest  things 
by  the  similitude  of  old  bottles  and  patched  clothes.?  Doth 
he  not  illustrate  beet  things  by  things  most  evil?  his  own 
GODiing  to  be  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  the  righteous  man's 

■  la  the  AnimadvHT^oQs  tbere  ocf^an  a  coriaufl  paaaage  vhich  otir  1u>- 
toriail  gaaironomera  would  appear  to  have  oveiJooked.  "  Nothing  will  cure 
thla  num'a  anderataiiding  but  Eome  familiar  and  kitchen  physic,  which,  with 
pardon,  must  for  plainness'  sake  be  administBred  to  him.  Call  hither  your 
cook.  The  order  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  aniwcr  me,  is  it  Bet  or 
jt  ? — Set  Is  a  man  thEtefore  bound  in  the  moniing  lo  poiched  ^ga  Bad 
!o  brawn  or  beef,  or  at  nifjhC  to  fi^ah  salmon,  and  French 
e  chose.)  May  he  not  make  hii  tneals  in  onier,  though 
this  or  thsl  viand  ?  Doubtless  the  neat-fingered  urifn 
t,  and  help  ua  out  of  ihii  great  eontrncny  without  lujtt 
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iTisdom  to  tliat  of  an  unjtist  steward  ?  He  might  tberefors 
have  d-one  better  to  have  kejit  lu  hia  cantiufi  beggars,  and 
heathen  altar,  to  sacrifice  liis  threadbare  eriticiam  of  Bomo- 
loclius  to  an  ungeasonable  goddess  fit  for  him  called  Impor- 
limity,  and  have  resei'ved  his  Greeli  derivation  rill  he  lecture 
to  his  freshmen,  for  here  his  itching  pedantry  is  but  flouted. 

But  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  which  may 
farther  satisfy  any  conscioriable  man,  who,  notwithatand- 
ing  what  I  could  explain  before  the  Aniinadvereions,  remaina 
yet  unsatisfied  concerning  that  way  of  wi'iting  which  I  there 
defended,  but  this  confuter,  whom  it  pinches,  utterly  disap- 
proves; I  shall  assay  once  again,  and  perhaps  with  move 
success.  If  therefore  the  question  were  in  oratory,  whether 
a  vehement  vein  throwing  out  indignation  or  scorn  npon  an 
object  that  merits  it,  were  among  the  aptest  ideas  •  of  speech 
to  be  allowed,  it  were  my  work,  and  that  an  easy  one,  to 
make  it  clear  both  bj*^  the  rules  of  best  rhetoricians,  and  the 
famousest  examples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  oratione.  But 
since  the  religion  of  it  is  disputed,  and  not  the  art,  I  sliall 
make  use  only  of  such  reasons  and  authorities  as  religion 
cannot  except  against  It  will  be  harder  to  gainsay,  than 
for  me  to  evince,  that  in  the  teaching  of  men  diversely  tem- 
pered, different  wajs  are  to  be  tried.  The  Baptist,  we  know, 
was  a  strict  man,  remarkable  for  austerity  and  set  order  of 
hfe.  Our  Saviour,  who  had  all  gifts  in  him,  was  Lord  to 
express  his  indoctrinating  power  in  what  soi't  him  best 
seemed;  sometimes  by  a  mild  aud  familiar  converse;  some- 
times with  plain  and  impartial  ho  me- speaking,  regaitlless  of 
those  whom  the  auditors  might  think  he  should  have  had 
in  morL'  rcs|)ect ;  otherwhile,  with  bitter  and  ireful  rrbukes, 
if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  excuselesa  those  his  wilful  im- 
puKiiers. 

-as  divided  among  many  others 

+  some  lo  be  severe  and  ever  of 

•  The  word  ISia,  ia  here  used  aecording  iq  ia  primiilve  ijgnificalioa,  fm 
"torni,"and  noiio  the  philosophical  seme  ia  which  il  waa  aflerwanl»  on- 
ploj«d  \ty  Locke. — Ed, 

t  Id  no  ueatiaE  Ihsi  we  have  seen  of  pulpil  oratory  is  there  an  jihing  fin 
power  and  truth  comparable  lo  Ihla.  The  per^inificsti on  of  leal  approaches,  in 
poetical  daring,  whatever  isboldeS  anil  most  elevaled  In  "Paiodiu  Lost;" 
itid  the  graphic  description  of  the  many  various  slylci  of  preaching,  origi- 
a  the  penooal  chaiscter  and  physical  organization  of  the  miniiten 
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s  sad  gravity,  tbat  they  may  win  such,  and  checfe  sometimes 
those  who  be  of  nature  over-confident  and  jocmid  ;  others 
were  sent  more  cheerful,  free,  and  still  aa  it  were  at  large. 
in  the  midst  of  an  untreBpassing  honesty  ;  that  they  who  are 
so  tempered,  may  have  by  whom  they  raighl  be  drawn  to 
salvation,  and  tbey  who  are  too  scrupiilous,  and  dejected  of 
Bpirit,  miglit  be  often  strengthened  with  wise  consolations 
Bad  revivings  :  no  man  being  forced  wholly  to  dissolve  that 
groundwork  of  nature  which  God  created  in  him,  the  san- 
guine to  empty  out  all  his  sociable  liveliness,  the  choleric  to 
expel  quite  the  unsinning  predomin ince  of  his  anger;  but 
that  each  radical  humour  and  passion,  wrought  upon  and 
corrected  as  it  ought,  might  be  made  the  proper  mould  and 
foundation  of  every  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.  Some 
also  were  indued  with  a  staid  modemlion  and  soundness  uf 
argument,  to  teach  and  convince  the  rational  and  sober- 
minded  ;  yet  not  therefore  that  to  be  thought  the  only  expe- 
dient course  of  teaching,  for  in  times  of  opposition,  when 
dther  against  new  heresies  arising,  or  old  corruptions  to  be 
reformed,  this  cool  unpassionate  mildness  of  positive  wisdom 
is  not  enough  to  damp  and  astonish  the  proud  resistance  of 
carnal  and  false  doctors,  then  (that  I  may  liave  leave  to  soar 
awhile  as  the  poets  use)  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal, 
arming  in  complete  diamond,  ascends  his  fiery  chariot,  drawn 
with  two  blazing  meteors,  figured  like  heaats,  but  of  a  higher 
breed  than  any  the  zodiac  yields,  resemhling  two  of  those 
four  which  Ezekiel  and  St.  John  saw ;  the  one  visaged  hke 
a  lion,  to  express  power,  high  authority,  and  indignation ; 
the  other  of  countenance  like  a  man,  to  cast  derision  and 
Bcom  upon  perverse  and  ii-aiidulent  seducers ;  with  these 
the  invincible  warrior,  Zeal,  shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins, 
drives  over  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  in. 
soleat  to  maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stifi'  necks  under 
his  flaming  wheels. 

Thus   did    the  true  pmphets   of    old  combat    with   the 
false .  thus  Christ  himself,  the  founiain  of  meekness,  found 

bespeBlo  s  skill  and  >□  acutenesa  of  diHCriminatioii  wortlif  of  Aiislotle  hlm- 
■elf.  Ha  conceptiDn  of  the  manner  of  Luther,  which  perfectly  agieea  vHb 
whKt  Boauel,  in  his  "  Hisloire  des  Tariadoni,"  'eliia  of  ihe  fiETj  elixgiience 
of  that  great  tefDrmcr,  difFen  yery  little  from  Ihe  idea  wliiuli  a  just  critic 
■t  fona  of  his  owii  Kyle;  and,  Indeed,  he  appeamu  have  teii  ilu-  ce- 
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Vtim'fUf  enouifh  to  Ito  otill  gsHinf?  tii»l  vexing  the  prelatical 

StinHaiuM  Hot  vn  will  nay,  thtne  had  immediate  warrant 
utn  ftwl  to  hn  lliiiK  l>ittj-r ;  niiil  I  nay,  bo  mnch  the  plainer 
It  ft  imivwl,  thiit  ihurt  may  be  a  aatictifiod  bittemese  against 
thp  aiiAJiiim  iif  truth.  Yet  that  ye  may  not  think  inspiration 
unly  tlin  wainuil  thewof,  but  that  it  ia  as  any  other  virtue,  of 
moral  and  a'-Mral  ofworvalion,  the  example  of  Luther  may 
■Uiiiil  for  nil,  whom  God  inado  choice  of  before  others  to  tie 
tif  hlifhiwt  ominnnvn  Htid  powor  in  reforming  the  church  -, 
who,  Tint  r>f  wiviiliitioM,  hut  of  judKnienl,  writ  so  vehpmently 
Ctuitliiiit  thn  Khii'f  dofdiidiirM  nf  iild  untruths  in  the  Romish 
ehim^h,  tliitt.  liiM  own  fi'inniU  miil  favourers  wera  many  times 
otliinitnil  with  rhi)  RenriineHit  of  his  Hpirit ;  yet  he  beine  cited 
btfiirti  Chitrlck  tlio  Filth  to  answer  for  his  books,  and  havine 
ilivldod  Ihun  into  three  sorln,  whereof  one  was  of  those  which 
he  had  «lmr)>1y  writton,  ref\i8od,  though  upon  deliberation 
(fivtin  liim,  to  rt>ti'not  or  nusny  any  word  therein,  as  we  maj 
i»ftd  in  Slohlnn.  Yon,  ho  defends  his  eagerness,  as  being  "  of 
nn  urtlfMil  Hpirit,  niul  one  who  could  not  write  a  dull  stvie :" 
nriil  ttltiruiiil.  "  he  thoUL'hl  it  God's  will,  to  have  the  inven- 
lioux  of  nu'ii  thn*  Uiil  open,  swing  that  niaiteis  quietly 
huiidl'il  «oii>  iiuii'kty  foi-gut," 

And  hcruwiihid  liuw  useful  and  available  God  halh  made 

n  lari  rbnlitric  in  the  oltuivh's  muse,  he  olt«n  found  by  his 

pQWa  »\|tM-ienM.     For  ivltcu  he  bt-totik  himself  to  lenity  and 

dttraikiu,  att  tbey  mil  it,  he  reaped  nothing  but  contempt 

h  tln»t\  CttJMau  nnd  Erwi'niue,  iWiui  Cocleus,  from  Ecehtiis, 

Rud  oitient;  niaouiuch  that  btamini;  his  Iriends,  who  had  so 

I  «i>»nMll«\l  biu),  be  r««olv«il  never  to  mn  into  tlie  Uke  error. 

If  »t  (Utter  tiiw«  he  MHia  lu  vxvnse  his  vphemence.  s$  more 

tiMn  nhttt  WTfts  nwrt,  I  have  not  exatninMl  llirou^  hcj  wwfc», 

IH  kuow  hviw  for  ht-  unve  *t»y  to  his  own  terrMit  mitid ;  it 

■iMit  >iitK(H>  in.>  »o  k^  to  iniiv^  own.     And  this  I  shftll  et^y 

^,..1    it, .„,,.',  ;.  .,.,,    _.  ,,.  a  hatU  savins,  that  tbe  Spsit  of 

^  h-!u  tw  wuuil  repfore  wvf  fink 

-  viNiBeoirMMl  wjih  JBiKgtM by 

-i-.'  worda  not  civil  wt  <«er  imam 

I  (.'(Mbit  •kimt  bv  PtwKiM  (■  the'  beigte  of  aoiC 
lt»  rkhhim  tiiffmuA,  vat  w^hwtt  am  uhitLiM.  ■■><  ; 
'iH>Pmwwii«BiyaadAw«Mfihei«n||hi>,wfci^ 
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>SM!,  denouncing  bitterly  the  punishments  of  idolaters,  lella 
than  in  a  term  immodest  to  be  uttered  in  cool  blood,  that 
their  wives  shall  be  defiled  openly. 

But  these,  they  will  say,  were  honest  words  in  that  age 
when  they  were  spoken.  Which  is  more  than  any  rabbin  can 
prove ;  and  certainly  had  God  been  so  minded,  he  could  have 
picked  Buch  words  as  should  never  have  come  into  aiiuse. 
What  will  they  say  to  this?  David  going  against  Nabal,  in 
the  very  same  breath  when  he  had  just  before  named  the  name 
of  God,  he  tows  not  "to  leave  any  ahve  of  Nabal's  house 
that  pisseth  against  the  wall."  But  this  was  unadvisedly 
woken,  you  will  answer,  and  set  down  to  aggravate  his  in- 
firmity." Turn  then  to  the  First  of  Kings,  where  Goil  him- 
self uses  the  phrase,  "  I  wiU  cut  off  from  Jeroboam  hitii  thiit 
pisseth  against  the  waJl;"  which  had  ii  lieen  an  unseemly 
speech  in  the  heat  of  an  earnest  expression,  then  we  must  con- 
olude  that  Jonathan  or  Onkelos  the  tat^mists  were  of  cleaner 
lanf!Uage  than  he  that  made  the  tongue ;  for  they  render  it  as 
briefly,  "  I  will  cut  off  all  who  are  at  years  of  discretion,"  that 
is  to  say,  so  much  discretion  as  to  hide  nakedness.  Whereas 
God,  who  is  the  author  both  of  purity  and  eloquence,  chose 
this  phrase  as  fittest  in  that  vehement  character  wherein  he 
«>ake.  Otherwise  that  plam  word  might  have  easily  been 
forborne :  which  the  mazoreths  and  rabbinical  scholiasts,  not 
well  attending,  have  often  used  to  blur  the  mar^rin  with  Kei'i 
instead  of  Eietiv,  and  gave  us  this  insulse  rule  out  of  their 
Talmud,  "  That  all  woids  which  in  the  law  are  written  ob- 
Boenely,  must  be  changed  to  more  civil  words:'*  fools,  who 
would  teach  men  to  read  more  decently  than  God  thought  good 
towrite.  And  thus  I  take  it  to  be  manifest,  that  indignation 
against  men  and  their  actions  notoriously  bad  hath  leave  and 
authority  ofttimes  to  utter  such  words  and  phrases,  as  in  com- 
mon talk  were  not  so  mannerly  to  use.  That  ye  may  know, 
not  only  as  the  historian  speaks,  "  that  all  those  things  for 
which  men  plough,  build,  or  sail,  obey  virtue,"  but  that  all 
wordfl,  and  whatsoever  may  be  spoken,  shall  at  some  time  in 
an  unwonted  manner  wait  upon  her  purposes. 

Now  that  the  confiitant  may  also  know  as  he  desires,  what 
of  teaching  there  is  soinetinies  in  laughter,  I  shall  re- 

Thi>  introduction  of  objector  and  respondent,  arguing  the  matlai  dig- 
Uy,  ihowt  with  whatmaiiery  Us  managed ercry  artifice :' stylt — £d, 


I 


^^^L  hiaea 
^^^^K  whicb 
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tarn  him  in  ebort,  that  lftTigiit«r,  being  one  way  of  answering 
"a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  tenches  two  enrta  of  persons: 
first,  the  fool  himself,  "not  to  be  wise  in  Me  own  conceit,"  aa 
Solomon  afSmis;  which  is  certainly  a  great  docnment  to  make 
An  unwise  man  know  himself.  Next,  it  tea.cheth  the  hearers, 
jmasmncli  as  ecom  is  one  of  those  punishments  which  belong 
So  men  carnally  wise,  which  is  oft  in  scripture  declared;  for 
^■hen  Buch  are  pnnished,  "  the  fdmple  are  thereby  made  wise," 
ST  Solomon's  rule  be  true.  And  I  would  ask,  to  what  end 
Bliah  mocked  the  false  prophets?  was  it  to  show  his  wit,  or 
10  fulfil  his  humour  ?  Doubtless  we  cannot  imagine]  that  great 
servant  of  God  bad  any  other  end,  in  all  wliich  he  there  did, 
hut  to  teach  and  instruct  the  poor  misled  people.  And  we 
may  frequently  read,  that  many  of  the  martyrs  in  the  midst  of 
their  tronbles  were  not  sparing  to  deride  and  scoff  their  anper- 
stitious  persecutors.  Now  may  the  confutant  advise  ngain 
with  Sir  rrancis  Bacon,  whether  Eliah  and  the  mai-tyrs  did 
well  to  turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire ;  "  to  rip  up  the 
wounds  of  idolatry  and  superstition  with  a  laughing  counte- 
nance :'  BO  that  for  pious  gravity  the  author  here  is  matched 
ttud  overmatched,  and  for  wit  and  morality  in  ono  that  follows: 

" laughing  to  teach  the  truth 

What  hinders  ?  aa  some  leachera  give  to  boy*  ^^ 

Junkets  and  knacka,  that  the;  ma;  learn  apace."  ^H 

"Ihas  Flaccus  in  bb  first  satire,  and  his  tenth  :  ^H 

" Jesting  decides  great  things  ^^M 

StrODglier  and  better  oft  than  earaeat  can."  -^H 

'  I  could  urge  the  same  out  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  but  he 
may  content  him  with  this.  And  henceforward,  if  he  can 
learn,  may  know  as  well  what  are  the  bounds  and  objects  ot 
laughter  and  vehement  reproof,  as  he  hath  known  hitherto 
how  to  deserve  them  both.  But  lest  some  may  haply  think, 
or  thus  expostulate  with  me  after  this  debatement,  who  made 
you  the  busy  almoner  to  deal  about  this  dole  of  laughter  and 
reprehension,  which  no  man  thanks  your  boimty  for  ?  To 
the  urbanity  of  that  man  I  should  answer  much  after  this 
Bort :  that  I,  friend  objector,  havmg  read  of  heathen  philo- 
Bophers,  some  to  have  taught,  that  whosoever  would  but  usa 
tia  ear  to  listen,  might  hear  the  voice  of  his  guiding  geniui 
before  him,  calling,  and  as  it  were  pointing  to  that  way 
which  ia  his  part  to  foUow  ;  otbers,  aa  the  stoics,  to  accoum 
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FeBsoii^  which  they  call  the  Hegemonicon,'  to  he  ihe  common 
Mercury  conducting:  without  error  those  that  give  ihemaelves 
obediently  to  be  led  aocordinwly.  Having  read  this,  I  could 
not  esteem  so  poorly  of  the  laith  which  I  profess,  that  God 
had  left  notliing  to  those  who  had  forsaken  all  other  doc- 
trines for  his,  to  be  an  inward  witness  and  warrant  of  what 
they  have  to  do,  as  that  they  should  need  to  measure  tliem- 
Belves  by  other  men's  measures,  bow  to  give  scope  or  limit 
to  their  proper  actions ;  for  that  were  to  make  us  the  most  at 
B  stand,  the  most  uncertain  and  accidental  wanderers  in  our 
doings,  of  all  religious  in  the  world.  So  that  the  question 
ere  while  moved,  who  is  he  that  spends  thus  the  benevolence 
of  laughter  and  reproof  bo  liherally  upon  such  men  as  the 
prelates,  may  return  with  a  more  just  demand,  who  he  is  not 
of  place  and  knowledge  never  so  mean,  under  whose  con- 
tempt and  jerk  these  men  are  not  deservedly  fallen  ?  Neither 
can  religion  receive  any  wound  by  disgrace  thrown  upon  the 
prelates,  since  religion  and  they  surely  were  never  in  such 
amity.  They  rather  are  the  men  who  have  wounded  reli- 
gion, and  their  stripes  must  heal  her.  I  might  also  tell 
them  what  Electra  in  Sophocles,  a  wise  virgin,  answered  her 
wicked  mother,  who  thought  herself  too  violently  reproved 
by  her  the  daughter: 

"  'Tia  you  that  say  it,  nnt  I ;  ynu  do  ihe  deeds. 
And  your  ungodBy  deeds  find»  me  [lie  wonit" 

If  therefore  the  Remonstrant  complain  of  tihels,  it  is  he- 
cause  he  feels  them  to  be  right  aimed.  For  I  ask  again, 
as  before  in  the  Animadversions,  how  long  is  it  since  Jhe 
hath  disrelished  lihels  ?  We  never  heard  the  least  mutter 
of  Ws  voice  against  them  while  they  flew  abroad  without 
control  or  ch';ck,  defaming  the  Scots  and  Purilans.f     And 

■  What  Millon  here  intend*  may  be  learned  &om  a  parage  of  Nemesiiis 
"De  Amin&."  "Zeno  StoieiLi,  inquit,  oclotiBcum  partiuin  Bniniam  etse 
ceatet,  puliena  earn  in  prlndpem  tacullslem, — r6  qyifiavitlii'.—in  ijuinque 
■ennu,  et  twib  millends,  procreandique  vim.  Panstius  philoEophus 
tdemlte  vocis  fBciihatein,  moCionis  ejiu  qui  per  se  animalia  cienLur,  paitein 
cne  vult:  ei  quidem  lecciraim^  Procrealiii:em  veto,  nan  uiimffi,  sed  OB- 
tQTB  pvtem-"  "Dubs  e  t:rgo  doclo  tollit,  sex  relinqnit;^*  asya  Lipuixs. 
Phjfilel.  Sloic  1.  iii.  Diaa.  xviL  Opera,  t.  ii.  p,  1002,  Stobiue  observes  to 
[tiemnc  purpose:  ri  tiyifiavtKiv  &px'"'^''S  X^P""  'X'"'-  ^^  ^'  aXXu 
uisq  IP  VTrijpkrov  rdXlt  airtSiSoirav. — En. 

^  "The  libels  agaiuac  Che  Puritans  preTioui  to  the  Qreat  RevolaliDn  wot 
milk  sod    honey  compared    with    those  published    ai^er  the  Reslaratiw. 
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yet  he  can  remember  of  none  but  Lysimaciiua  Nicanor, 
and  "  that  he  iniBlLkeil  and  censured,"  No  more  but  of  one 
can  the  Remonstrant  remember  ?  What  if  I  put  him  in 
mind  of  one  more.'  What  if  of  one  more  whereof  the  Re- 
monstrant in  many  likelihooJB  may  be  thought  the  author? 
Did  he  never  see  a  pamphlet  intitled  after  his  own  fashion, 
"  A  Survey  of  that  foolbh,  seditiouB,  scandalous,  prophane 
Libel,  the  Protestation  protested  ?"  The  child  doth  not  more 
expressly  refigure  the  visage  of  hia  father,  than  that  book  re- 
sembles the  style  of  the  Kemonstrant,  in  those  idioms  of 
speech,  wherein  he  seems  most  to  delight :  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth page  three  lines  together  are  taten  out  of  the  Remon- 
strance word  for  word,  not  as  a  citation,  but  as  an  author 
borrows  from  himself.  Whoever  it  be,  he  may  as  justly  be 
said  to  have  libelled,  as  he  affainat  whom  he  writes  ;  there 
ve  shall  find  another  man  than  is  here  made  show  of,  there 
lie  bites  as  liist  as  this  whines.  "  Vinegar  in  the  mk,"  is 
there  "  the  antidote  of  vipers."  Laughing  in  a  religious  con- 
tiwYcrsy  ia  there  "  a  thriity  phyaic  to  expel  hia  melancholy." 
lu  the  meantime  the  testimony  of  Sir  Francia  Bacon  was 
not  misalleged,  complaining  that  libels  on  the  bishopa'  part 
were  uttered  openly ;  and  if  he  hoped  the  prelates  liad  no 
intelligence  with  the  libellers,  he  delivers  it  but  as  his  &- 
Tourable  opinion.  But  had  he  contradicted  him.ielf,  how 
oould  I  asBoil  him  here,  more  than  a  little  before,  where  I 
Imow  not  how,  by  entangling  himself,  he  leaves  an  asperaion 
upon  Job,  which  by  any  else  I  never  heard  laid  to  his 
cnai^e  ?  For  having  affirmed  that "  there  is  no  grealer  con- 
fusion than  the  eonfounding  of  iest  and  earnest,"  presently  be 
brings  the  example  of  Job,  "glancing  at  conceits  of  mirth, 
when  he  sat  among  the  people  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge 
upon  liim."  If  jeat  and  earnest  be  such  a  confusion,  then 
were  the  people  much  wiser  than  Job,  for  "  he  smiled,  and 
they  believed  him  not."  To  defend  libels,  which  is  that 
whereof  I  am  next  accused,  was  far  from  my  purpose.  I 
had  not  so  little  share  in  good  name,  as  to  give  another  that 
advant^e  against  myaelf.  The  sum  of  what  I  said  was,  that 
Aio'ag  thete  Butlra'i  ingenious  poem  must  be  teckoned  j  sad  ihe  tkiudcal 
Data  of  Dr.  Gre;  conUin  the  cream  of  innuniErHble  oUier  lihela.  Scarcely 
!■  the  charameT  of  ihoxe  reUgiaiia  people  yel  imdenlood.  Sit  Walm  Scotr, 
in  spile  of  hia  hostility,  has  still  been  loslTimeatal  in  diiEcliog  the  n:tea- 
liau  of  ihe  public  to  their  hiaiorj-. — Er 
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%  more  free  permission  of  ■writing  at  oome  times  miglit  W 
profitable,  in  such  a  question  especially  wherein  the  magift- 
trales  are  not  fiilly  resolved ;  and  both  sides  have  equal  !" 
berty  to  write,  aa  now  they  have.  Not  as  when  the  preiat 
bore  sway,  in  whose  time  the  books  of  Bome  men  were  co: 
Aited,  when  they  who  should  have  answered  were  in  close 
prison,  denied  the  use  of  pen  or  paper,*  And  the  divine 
right  of  episcopacy  was  then  valiantly  asserted,  when  he  who 
would  have  been  respondent  must  have  oethoupht  himself 
■withal  how  he  eould  refute  the  Clink  or  the  Gatehouse.t  If 
now  therefore  they  be  pursued  with  bad  words,  who  persecuted 
others  with  bad  deeds,  it  is  away  to  lessen  tumult  rather  than 
to  increase  it ;  whenas  anger  thus  freely  vented  spends  itself 
«re  it  break  oul  into  action,  though  Maehiavel,  whom  he  cites, 
or  any  other  Maehiavelian  priest,  think  the  contrary. 

Now,  readers,  I  bring;  ye  to  his  third  gection  ;  wherein 
■very  cautiously  and  no  more  than  needs,  lest  I  should  take 
Wm  for  some  chaplain  at  hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to    I 
'his  prelate,  one  that  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the    j 
court  cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  him- 
Belf;    and  sobs  me  out    half-a-dozen   phthisical    mottoes, 
"wiierever  he  had  them,  hopping  short  in  the  measure  of  con- 
vulsion-fits ;  in  which  labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having 
escaped  narrowly,  instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumb-ring  posies.     "  He  has  a  fortune 
therefore  good,  because  he  is  content  with  it."     This  is  a 
piece  of  sapience  not  worth  the  brain  of  a  fruit  trencher ;  as  if 
content  were  the  measure  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  the  gift    I 
of  fortune :  for  by  this  rule  a  bad  man  may  have  a  good  for-   i 
tune,  because  he  may  be  ofttimes  content  with  it  for  mi 
Jeasons  which  have  no  affinity  with  virtue,  as  love  of  e: 
wont  of  spirit,!  t"  nse  more,  and  the  like.     "  And  therefore 

*  HuniE,  no  friend  la  tbt  Puritans,  lliua  eiplsina  theciri^  of  th 
tfaod  of  confuting;  "The  aame  piinciples  of  priestly  gnvernment 
nolng,  nfter  Chriatiauity  became  the  established  religion,  tfaej  lisTe  i 
dtred  a  spirit  of  penecutian,  wbieli  has  ever  Hioce  been  the  poistm  o(  1 
■odetj,  and  the  souree  of  the  niott  inveterale  lactiuoB  in  eiery  govemi 
— e$iaff  on  Parliri  in  Grneral,  itn.  p.  40.  Even  Stillingfleet, 
worsted  in  BifTumeut  by  Locite,  Beemed  to  rtgiel  that  tea 
-Bad  to  physical  syllogisms  ^En. 

+  The  Newcate  aiid  Coldbath  Fields  of  those  davs.  — I 
i  This  is  ngteeable  to  whot  Aristotle,  in  his  Efhica,  observes  of  ihe  dif- 
"  ~    e  between  the  magnanimous  and  lillle-mindcd  m         ■■•     •  • 
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conlent,"  he  says,  "  because  it  neither  goes  before,  nor  cornea 
behind  his  merit."  Belike  then  if  his  fortune  BhoulJ  go 
before  his  merit,  he  would  not  be  content,  but  reHign,  if  we 
believe  him ;  which  I  do  the  lesE,  because  he  implies,  that  ii 
it  came  behind  his  merit,  he  would  be  content  as  httle. 
Whereaa  if  a  wise  man's  content  should  depend  upon  such  a 
therefore,  because  his  fortune  came  not  behind  his  merit^ 
how  many  wise  men  could  have  content  in  this  world? 

In  his  next  pithy  symbol  I  dare  not  board  him,  for  he 
paaaee  all  the  seven  wise  masters  of  Greece,  attributing  to 
himself  that  which,  on  my  life,  Solomon  durst  not :  "  to 
have  afiections  so  equally  tempered,  that  they  neither  too 
hastily  adhere  to  the  truth  before  it  be  fully  examined,  nor 
too  Uizily  afterward : "  which  unless  he  only  were  ex- 
empted out  of  the  corrupt  mass  of  Adam,  bom  without  sin 
ongual,  and  livin?  without  actual,  is  impossible.  Had 
Solomon,  (for  it  behoves  me  to  instance  in  the  wisest,  deal- 
in?  with  such  a  transcendent  sage  as  this,)  had  Solomon 
affections  so  equally  tempered,  as  "  not  adhering  too  lazily  to 
the  truth,"  when  God  warned  him  of  his  halting  in  idolatry? 
do  we  read  that  he  repented  hastily  ?  did  not  his  affections  lead 
him  hastily  from  an  examined  truth,  how  much  more  would 
they  lead  him  slowly  to  it  ?  Yet  this  man,  beyond  a  stoic  apathy, 
sees  truth  as  in  a  rapture,  and  cleaves  to  it ;  not  as  through 
the  dim  glass  of  his  affections,  which,  in  this  frail  mansion  of 
flesh,  are  ever  unequally  tempered,  pushuig  forward  to  error, 
and  keeping  back  horn  truth  ofttimes  the  best  of  men.  But 
how  far  this  boaster  is  from  knowing  himself,  let  his  preface 
speak.  Something  I  thought  it  was  that  made  him  so  quick- 
sighted  to  gather  such  strange  things  out  of  tlie  Animadver- 
sions, whereof  the  least  conception  could  not  be  drawn  from 
thence,  of  "suburb-sinks,"  sometimes  "  out  of  wit  and  clothes," 
sometimes  "in  new  serge,  drinking  sack,  and  swearing;" 
now  I  know  it  was  tliis  equal  temper  of  his  affections,  that 
gave  bim  to  see  clearer  than  any  fennel-rubbed  serpent.* 

Hham,  ne  sayi<  unilemteB  his  own  meriu ;  while  "  ihe  magnBnimaui  man 
eatimalES  himself  kt  ihe  highest  rate,  yel  lid  higher  than  he  ought;  and, 
eonaciiius  of  hia  inward  woFth,  thinkg  hiiiiseir  entitled  lo  whatever  Is  moat 
precinua,  to  what  the  most  Bxalted  of  men  claim  us  the  highest  t>f  all  ie> 

WBide." — 1   It,  c  'J,  of  the  elegant  ttaneUtion  of  Dr.  Gillies Ed. 

*  It  is  t>ne  of  the  artifices  of  Plato's  style  to  make  uae,  ui  iUustratlon,  ot 
Jie  tiaditiotu,  poetical  Iqjends,  and  vulgar  enori  of  hii  cauntry  t  and  her* 
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Lastly,  he  has  resolved  "that  neither  pereon  nor  cause  shall 
improper  him."  I  may  mistake  his  meaning,  for  the  word 
ye  hear  is  "  improper."  But  whether  if  not  a  pereoa,  yet  a 
good  pai'sonage  or  impropriation  bought  out  for  him,  would 
not  "  improper"  him,  because  there  may  be  a  quirk  in  the 
word,  I  leave  it  for  a  canonist  to  resolve. 

And  thus  ends  this  section  or  rather  dissection,  Oi 
himself,  short  ye  will  say  both  in  breadth  and  extent,  as  in 
our  own  praises  it  ought  to  be,  unless  wherein  a  good  name 
hath  been  wrongfully  attainted.  Right ;  but  if  ye  look  ai 
what  he  ascribes  to  himself,  "  tliat  temper  of  his  affections," 
which  cannot  anywhere  be  but  in  Paradise,  all  the  judicious 
pan^yrics  in  any  language  extant  are  not  half  so  prolix. 
And  that  well  appears  m  his  next  removal.  For  what  with 
patting  his  fancy  to  the  tiptoe  in  this  description  of  himself, 
and  what  with  aidventuring  presently  to  stand  upon  his  own 
legs  without  the  crutches  of  bis  margin,  which  is  the  sluice 
most  commonly  that  feeds  the  drought  of  his  text,  he  comes 
BO  lazily  on  in  a  simile,  with  his  "  armfiil  of  weeds,"  and 
demeans  himself  iu  the  dull  expression  so  like  a  dough- 
bneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  spirit  enough  left  him  so  far 
to  look  to  his  syntax,  as  to  avoid  nonsense.  For  it  must  be 
understood  there  that  the  stranger,  and  not  he  who  bringB 
the  bundle,  would  be  deceived  m  censuring  the  field,  whiS" 
this  hipshot  grammarian  cannot  set  into  right  frame  of  con 
Btruction,  neither  here  in  the  simihtude,  nor  in  the  following 
reddilion  thereof;  which  being  to  this  purpose,  that  "  the 
feults  of  the  best  picked  out,  and  presented  in  gross,  seem 
monstrous ;  this,"  saith  he,  "  you  have  done,  in  pinning  on 
his  sleeve  the  feults  of  others ;"  as  if  to  pick  out  his  own 
faults,  and  to  pin  the  faults  of  others  upon  him,  were  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

To  answer  therefore  how  I  have  culled  out  the  evil 
actions  of  the  Remonstrant  from  his  virtues,  I  am  acquitted 
by  the  dexterity  and  conveyance  of  his  nonsense,  losing  that 
for  which  he  brought  his  parable.  But  what  of  other  men's 
faults  I  have  pinned  upon  hia  sleeve,  let  him  show.  For 
whether  he  were  the  man  who  termed  the  martyrs  "  Foxian 

we  find  Milwn  acting  on  the  same  principle,  with  the  design  of  wcom-. 
mending  his  Korka  to  ibe  people,  who  love  lo  find  in  Bupetioc  r  en  meet  j/ 
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confesBore,"  it  matters  not ;    he  that  shall  step  up  bafbro 
others  to  defend  a  church  government,  which  wants  alraOBt 

ino  circumBtance,  but  only  a  namn,  l.o  be  a  plain  popedom,  a 
government  which  changes  the  fatherly  and  ever-teaching 
discipline  of  Christ  into  that  lordly  and  unmstructins;  juris- 
diction, which  properly  makes  the  pope  Antichrist,  makes 
himself  an  accessory  to  all  the  evil  committed  by  those  who 
are  armed  to  do  mischief  by  that  undue  ffovemment;  ivhicli 
they,  by  their  wicked  deeds,  do,  with  a  kind  of  passive  and 
unwitting  obedience  to  God,  destroy ;  but  he,  by  plausible 
words  and  traditions  agamst  the  scripture,  obstinately  seeks 
to  maintain.  They,  by  their  own  wickedness  ruining  thar 
own  unjust  authority,  make  room  for  good  to  succeed;  bat 
he,  by  a  show  of  good  upholding  the  evil  which  ia  them  ui*- 
does  itseF,  hinders  the  good  which  they  by  accident  let  in. 
Their  manifest  crimes  serve  to  bring  forth  an  ensuing  good, 
and  hasten  a  remedy  against  themselves ;  and  his  seemini; 
good  tends  to  reinforce  their  self-punishing  crimes  and  his 
own,  by  doing  his  best  to  delay  all  redress.  Shall  not  aB 
the  mischief  which  other  men  do  be  laid  to  his  charge,  it 
they  do  it  by  tliat  unchurch-like  power  which  he  defends? 
Christ  saith,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me;  and  he 
that  gathers  not  with  me,  scatters."  In  ^vhat  degree  of 
enmity  to  Christ  shall  we  place  that  man,  then,  who  bo  is 
with  him,  as  that  it  makes  more  against  him  ;  and  so  gathers 
with  him,  that  it  scatters  more  from  him  ?  Shall  it  avafl 
that  man  to  say  he  honours  the  martyrs'  memory,  and  treads 
in  their  steps?  No;  the  pharisees  confessed  as  much  of  the 
holy  prophets.  Let  him,  and  such  as  he,  when  they  are  m 
their  best  actions,  even  at  their  prayers,  look  to  hear  that 
.  "Which  the  pharisees  heard  from  John  the  Baptist  when  they 
least  eipected,  when  they  rather  looked  fir  praise  fi'om  him : 
I  "  Generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  ye  to  flee  from  the 

wrath  to  come?" 
I  Now  that  ye  have  started  back  from  the  purity  of  scrip- 
ture, which  isjh^  onlT_rule  of  reformation,  to  the  old  vomit 
of  your  tradiiions;  now  that  ye  have  either  troubled  or 
leavened  the  people  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
with  sciindalous  ceremonies  and  mass-borrow  ej  liturgies,  do 
ye  turn  the  use  of  tliat  truth  which  ye  profess,  to  conntenanoe 
that  falsehood  which  yc  gain  by?     We  also  reverence  1 
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.martyre,  but  re!y  only  upon  the  scriptures.  And  why  v 
ought  not  to  rely  upon  the  martyre,  I  shall  be  content  with  sunh 
reoEOns  as  my  confut«r  himself  affords  me ;  who  is,  I  must 
needs  say  for  him,  in  that  point  as  officious  an  adyersary  as  I 
■would  wish  to  any  man.  For,  "  first,"  saith  he, "  there  may 
He  a  martyr  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  as  courageous  in  suffering 
Bs  the  best;  sometimes  iii  a  good  cause  wirh  a  forward  am- 
bition displeasing  to  God.  Other  whiles  they  that  Blory  of 
them  out  of  blind  zeal  or  malice,  may  write  many  things  of 
them  untruly.  If  ihia  be  bo,  as  ye  hear  his  own  confession, 
with  what  safely  can  the  Remonstrant  rely  upon  the  martyrB 
as  "  patrons  of  his  cause,"  whenas  any  of  those  who  are 
alleged  for  the  approvers  of  our  liturgy  or  prelacy,  might 
have  been,  thouEn  not  in  a  wrong  cause,  martyrs  ?  Yet 
whether  not  vuiuly  ambitious  of  that  honour,  or  whether  not 
aiisreported  or  mtsundei'stood  in  those  their  opinions,  God 
only  knows.  The  testimony  of  what  we  beheve  in  relieion 
nmst  be  such  as  the  conscience  may  rest  on  to  be  infallible 
and  incorruptible,  which  is  only  the  word  of  God. 

His  fiftli  section  finds  itself  a^rieved  that  the  Hfimon- 
atrant  should  be  taxed  with  the  illegal  proceeding  of  ih.'^  high 
commission,  and  oath  ex  officio  :  and  first,  "  ivhether  they 
were  illegal  or  no,  it  is  more  than  he  knows."  See  this  male- 
volent fox !  that  tyranny  which  the  whole  kingdom  cried  out 
against  as  atung  with  adders  and  scorpions,  tiiat  tjTanny 
which  the  parliament,  in  compassion  of  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth, hath  dissolved  and  fetched  up  the  roots,  for 
which  it  hath  received  the  public  thanks  and  bleaslngs  of 
thousands,  this  obscnre  thom-eater  of  malice  and  detracdon 
BB  well  as  of  quodlibets  and  sophisms,  knows  not  whether  h 
were  illegal  or  not.  Evil,  evil  would  be  your  reward,  ye 
worthies  of  the  parliament,  if  this  sophists  und  his  accom- 
j)]ices  had  the  censuring  or  the  sounding  forth  of  your  labours. 
And  that  the  Remonstrant  camiot  wash  his  hands  of  all  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  prelates,  is  past  douhtinir.  They 
scourged  the  CDufeRsors  of  the  gospel ;  and  he  held  the  scour^ 
ers'  garments.  They  executed  their  rage:  and  he,  if  he  did 
notliing  else,  defended  the  government  with  the  oaih  that  did 
it,  and  the  ceremonies  which  were  the  cause  of  it:  does  he 
ihink  to  be  counted  guiltless? 

In  the  following  section  I  must  foretell  ye,  readers,  the 
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doings  will  be  rough  and  dangerous,  the  hailing  of  a  satir& 
And  if  the  work  seem  more  trivial  or  boisterous  than  for  this 
discourse,  let  the  Remonstrant  thank  the  folly  of  this  con- 
futer,  tvho  could  not  let  a  piivate  word  pass,  but  he  must 
make  all  this  hlaze  of  it.  I  had  said,  that  because  the  Re- 
monstrant was  so  much  offended  with  those  who  were  tart 
against  the  prelates,  sure  he  loved  toothless  satires,  which  I 
took  were  as  improper  as  a  toothed  sleekstoue.  This  champion 
from  behind  the  arras*  cries  out,  that  those  toothless  satires 
were  of  the  Remonstrant's  making;  and  anna  himself  here 
tooth  and  nail,  and  bom  to  boot,  to  supply  the  want  of  teeth,  or 
rather  of  gums  m  the  satires  ;  and  for  an  onset  tells  me,  that 
the  simile  of  a  aleekstone  "  shows  I  can  be  as  hold  with  a  pre- 
.late  as  familiar  with  a  laundress.  But  does  it  not  ai^e  rather 
^^^^  the  laacivioua  promptness  of  his  own  fancy,  who,  from  the 
^^^H.IiamileBs  mention  of  a  sleeLitone,  couldneighout  the  remera- 
^^^H'.brance  of  his  old  conversation  among  the  viragian  trollops? 
^^^Bf  or  me,  if  he  move  me,  I  shall  claim  his  own  oath,  the  oath 
^^^H«X  officio,  against  any  priest  or  prelate  in  the  kingdom,  to  have 
^^^^B<Ter  as  much  hated  such  pranks  as  the  best  and  chastest  of 
^^^^Etjiem  all.  That  exception  which  I  made  gainst  toothless 
^^^rVGtlrea,  the  coufnter  hopes  I  had  from  the  satirist,  but  is  far 
^^^  deceived:  neither  have  I  ever  read  the  hobbling  distich 
r  which  he  means. 

For  this  good  hap  I  had  from  a  cflreftil  education,  to  be 
inured  and   seasoned   LetimeB  with  the  best  and  elegantest 
'  authors  of  the  learned  tongues,  and  thereto  brought  an  eai 

that  could  measure  a  just  cadence,  and  scan  without  articu- 
lating :  rather  nice  and  humorous  in  what  was  tolerable,  than 
paiient  to  read  every  drawling  versifier.  Whence  lighting 
upon  this  title  of  "  toothless  satires,"  I  will  uot  conceal  ye 
what  I  thought,  readers,  that  sure  this  must  be  some  sucking 
B&tyr,  who  might  have  done  better  to  have  used  his  coral, 
and  made  an  end  of  teething,  ere  he  took  upon  him  to  wield 
a  satire's  whip.  But  when  I  heard  him  talk  of  "scouring 
the  rusty  swoids  of  elvish  knights,"  do  not  blame  me  if  I 
changed  my  thought,  and  concluded  him  some  desperate 
cutler.     But  why  "  his  scornfid  muse  could  never  abide  with 

*  Alluding  to  ihe  scene  in  Uatnlet,  wheie  Polonius  anacoacci  himwlf 
behiail  'he  arras,  to  wslch  ihe  condocl  of  Ihe  princs  during  lbs  iotervicn 
wicn  hia  iDDiher. — En. 
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tragic  shoes  her  ancles  for  to  hide,"  (he  pace  of  the  verae  told 
me  that  her  mawkin  knuckles  were  never  shapen  to  that  royul 
buskin.  Anil  turning  by  chance  to  the  sixrh  satire  of  hiR  se- 
cond book,  I  was  confirmed;  where  having  begun  loftily 
"in  heaven's  univereal  aljihabet,"  he  falls  down  to  that 
wretched  poorness  and  frigidity,  as  to  lalk.  of  "  Bridge-i 
in  hearen,  and  the  ostler  of  heaven,"  and  there  wanting  other 
matter  to  catch  htm  a  heat,  (for  certain  he  was  ii 
zone  miserably  benumhed,)  with  thoughts  lovrer  than  any 
beadle  betakes  him  to  whip  the  signposts  of  Cambridge  ale* 
houses,  the  ordinary  subject  of  freshmen's  tales,  and  in  a 
etrain  as  pitiful.  Which  for  him  who  would  be  counted  the 
first  English  satire,  to  abase  himself  to,  who  might  have 
learned  better  among  the  Latin  and  Italian  »ttirists,  and  in 
our  own  tongue  from  the  "  Vision  and  Creed  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man,"  besides  others  before  him,  manifested  a  presumptuonB 
ondertaking  wiili  weak  and  unexamined  shoulders.  For  a 
satire  as  it  was  bom  out  of  a  tragedy,'  so  ought  to  resemble 
his  parentage,  to  stiike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  at 
the  most  eminent  vices  among  the  greatest  persons,  and  not 
to  creep  into  every  blind  tap-house,  that  fears  a  constable 
more  than  a  satire.  But  that  such  a  poem  should  be  tooth- 
leBs,  I  still  affirm  it  to  be  a  bul],f-  taking  away  the  essence  of 
that  which  it  calls  itself.  For  if  it  bite  neither  the  persons 
nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a  satire?  And  if  it  bit«  either,  how 
is  it  toothless  ?  So  tliat  toothless  satires  are  as  much  as  if  he 
had  said  toothless  teeth.  What  we  should  do,  therefore,  with 
this  learned  comtnent  upon  teeth  and  horns,  which  hath 
trought  this  confutant  into  his  pedantic  kingdom  of  cornuco- 
pia, to  reward  him  for  glossing  upon  horns  even  to  the  Hebrew 
root,  I  know  not ;  unless  w^should  commend  him  to  be  lecturer  . 
in  Eastcheap  upon  St.  Luke's  day,  when  they  send  their  tri- 

*  He  here  adopts  the  idea,  advanced  by  Aristotle,  [Poet.  L  g  7>)  ihot 
•■tin  sprung  out  of  the  old  form  of  tragedy.  But  ihe  Greek  satires  nere  b. 
qicciei  of  hiix,  us  we  may  judge  from  the  Cyclopi  of  Eutipidea,  and  had 
Utile  in  conimoo  with  what  »as  denominated  aaiire  amaog  the  Romans. 
"Satyrs— Fuilejusmodi,  ut  in  ea,  quainvis  duro  et  aHiesti  joco,  lamen  sitia 
hominum,  sine  utlo  proprii  nominis  titulo,  earparentur,  atque  per  scirpoa,  el 
mnigraata,  taagix  ra  deacriberentur."— ft;  Thcatro,  Tract.  Far.  Lai.^Cetif. 
"'     ■■    "     -  ■    ' "  -         JavenaL—Eo. 

author  in  whom  ire  bsve  dEscofered  tbajocalar  ] 
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bate  to  that  famoiis  baveti  fay  Dcptfutd.  But  ire  are  not  lika 
to  escftpe  hiiD  so ;  for  now  the  worm  of  criiicism  works  in  him, 
lie  "ill  tell  U3  the  derivation  of  "  German  rutlei-s,  of  meat, 
and  of  ink,"  whiofa  doubtless,  rigiitly  applied  with  some  eall 
in  it,  njay  prove  good  to  heal  this  tetter  of  ped^ogism  that 
bespreads  him,  with  such  a  tenesmus  of  originatincr,  that  if  he 
be  an  Arminian,  and  deny  original  sin,  all  the  etymologiis  of 
his  book  shall  witness,  that  his  biuiu  is  not  meanly  tainted 
with  that  infection. 

His  seventh  section  labours  to  cavil  out  the  flaws  which 
were  found  in  the  Remonstrant's  lo-jic;  who  having  laid 
down  for  a  general  proposiiion,  that  "civil  polity  is  va- 
riable and  arbitrary,"  from  whence  was  inferred  lo^cally  upon 
him,  that  he  had  concluded  the  polity  of  England  lo  be  arbi' 
trary,  for  general  includes  particular;  here  bis  deliindanc  ia 
nut  ashamed  to  confess,  that  the  Reinoustrant's  proposition 
w&a  sophistical  by  a  fallacy  called  ad  pliires  interrogalionei. 
which  sounds  to  me  Bomewhai  strange,  that  a  Hemonstranl  of 
that  pretended  sincerity  should  bring  deceitfai  and  double- 
dealing  propositions  to  the  parliament.  The  truth  is,  lie  had 
let  slip  a  shrewd  passage  ere  he  was  aware,  not  thinking  the 
conclusion  would  turn  upon  him  with  such  a  terrible  ed£;e, 
and  not  knowing  bow  to  wind  out  of  the  bricrSj  he,  or  his 
substitute,  seems  more  willing  to  lay  the  integrity  of  his  logic 
to  pawn,  and  grant  a  fallacy  in  his  own  major,  where  none  is, 
than  to  be  forced  to  uphold  the  inference.  For  that  distinc- 
tion of  possible  aud  lawful,  is  riiliculous  to  be  sought  for  in 
that  proposition ;  no  man  doubting  that  it  is  possible  to 
change  the  form  of  civil  polity ;  and  that  it  is  held  lawful  by 
that  major,  the  word  "arbitrary"  implies.  Nor  will  tbia 
help  him  to  deny  that  it  is  arbilrtry,  "  at  any  time,  or  by  any 
underiakerB,"  (which  are  the  liraitalions  invented  by  him 
since,)  for  when  it  stands  us  he  would  have  it  now  by  his 
lecond  edition,  "  civil  polity  is  variable,  but  not  at  any  time 
or  by  any  undertakers,  it  will  result  upon  him,  belike  then 
It  some  time,  and  by  some  undertakers  it  may.  And  so  he 
goes  on  mincing  the  matter,  till  he  meets  with  something  in 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  ;  then  be  takes  heart  again,  and  holds  hie 
major  at  lai^e.  But  hy  and  by,  as  soon  as  the  shadow  of 
Sir  Francis  oath  left  him,  he  fails  off  again,  warjiing  and 
warping,  till  he  cone  to  contradict  himself  in  diameter;  ana 
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lenies  flatly  ihat  it  ia  "  i^itlier  variable  or  arbitrary,  being* 
once  BPttled."  Which  iliird  shift  is  no  less  a.  piece  of  laughter, 
for,  before  tlie  polity  whs  settled,  how  could  it  be  variable,. 
whenas  it  was  no  polity  at  all,  but  either  an  annrchy  or  a  ty-- 
ranny  ?  That  limitation,  therefore,  of  after-aettlinfr,  ia  a 
mere  tautology.  So  that,  in  fine,  his  former  aaaertion  ia 
now  I'ecanted,  and  "  civil  polity  is  neither  variable  nor'  ' 
arbitrary."  ' 

Whatever  ebe  may  persuade  me,  that  this  Confiitaiion' 
was  not  made  without  some  assistauce  or  advice  of  the  Re>    | 
monstrant,  yet  in  this  eighth  section  that  Iiis  hand  was  not    j 
greatly  interraised,  lean  easily  believe.    For  itbeginswitlilhis    ' 
surmise,  that  "  not  having  to  accuse  the  Remonstrant  to  th* 
king,  I  do  it  to  the  parBament:"  which  conceit  of  the  man    I 
clearly  shoves  the  king  out  of  the  parliament,  and  makes  two 
bodies  of  one.     Whereas  the  P«mDasti'aiit,  in  the  ejiistle  to 
his  last ''  Short  Answer,"  gives  his  supposal,  "  that  they  can- 
not be  severed  in  the  rights  of  their  several  concemmentB." 
Mark,  readers,  if  they  cannot  be  severed  in  what  is  several,    ■ 
(which  casts  a  bull's  eye  to  go  yoke  with  the  toothless  satires,)'  i 
how  should  they  be  severed  in  their  common  concernments, 
the  welfare  of  the  land,  by  due  accusation  of  Euch  as  are  the- 
oommon  grievances,  among  wlitch  I  took  the  Remonstrant 
to  be  one  ?     And  therefore  if  I  accused  him  to  the  pai'liajiient, 
it  waa  the  same  as  to  accuse  him  to  the  kin<;. 

Next  be  casts  it  into  the  dbh  of  1  know  not  whom, 
"  that  they  flatter  some  of  the  house,  ami  libei  others  whose 
consciences  made  them  vot«  contrary  to  some  proceedings." 
Those  some  proceeding  ciin  be  understood  of  nothing  else 
but  the  deputy's  execution.*  And  can  this  private  eoneoctor 
€>f  malecontent,  at  the  very  instant  when  lie  pretends  to  extol 
tlie  parliament,  afford  thus  to  bhir  over,  rather  than  to  men- 
tion that  public  trium|jh  of  their  justice  and  constancy,  so 
high,  BO  glorious,  so  reviving  to  tiie  feinted  common weallb, 
with  such  a  suspicious  and  murmuring  expression  as  to  call- 
It  eome  proceedings?  And  yet  immediately  befalls  to  gloss- 
ing, as  if  he  were  the  only  man  tltat  rejoiced  at  these  tunes. 
But  lBballdi8covertoye,r'(ader8,  that  this  his  praising  of  them' 
ia  as  full  of  nonsense  and  ncboUistic  foppery,  as  his  meMiinB 
he  himself  discovers  lo  be  full  of  close  malignity.  His  first 
"  The  Earlof  StnBbrd'B  Bucuuonin  1640.— En. 
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encomium  is,  "  that  the  sun  looks  not  upon  a  braver,  nobl 
convocation  tlian  is  that  of  king,  peers,  and  commoni 

One  thing  I  beg  of  ye,  readers,  as  ye  bear  ar 
learning,  to  elegance,  ami  that  which  is  called  decon 
writing  of  praise,  ^peciatly  on  sucli  a  uoble  argument,  ye 
would  not  be  offended,  though  I  rate  this  cloiatered  lubber  ac- 
cording to  iiis  deserta.  Where  did*t  thou  learn  to  be  bo  aguish, 
■o  pusiltnninioug,  tliou  lose)  bachelor  of  art,  as  agaiust  all  cub- 
tom  and  use  of  speech  to  term  the  high  and  sovereign  court 
of  parliament,  a  convocation  ?  Was  this  the  flower  of  all 
the  eynonimas  and  voluminous  papers,  whose  hest  folios  arc 
predeslined  to  no  better  end  than  to  make  winding-s  heels  in 
Lent  for  pi!ch<;rs?*  Couldst  thou  presume  thus,  with  one 
word's  speaking,  to  clap,  as  it  were  under  hatches,  the  king 
with  all  his  peers  and  gentry  into  square  caps  and  monki^ 
boodsT  How  well  dost  thou  now  appear  to  be  a  chip  of  the 
old  block,  that  could  find  "  Bridge  Street  and  alehouses  in 
heaven?"  Why  didst  thou  not,  to  be  his  perfect  imitator, 
liken  the  king  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  lords  to  the 
doctors?  Neither  is  this  an  indignity  only,  butareproach, 
to  call  ihat  inviolable  residence  of  justice  and  liberty  by  such 
an  odious  name  as  now  a  "  convocation"  is  become,  which 
would  be  nothing  injured,  though  it  were  siyled  the  house  of 
bondage,  whereout  so  many  cruel  tasks,  so  many  unjust  bur- 
dens have  been  laden  upon  the  bruised  consciences  of  so  many 
Christians  throughout  the  land. 

But  which  of  those  worthy  deeds,  whereof  we  and  om 
posterity  must  confess  this  parliament  to  have  done  so  many 
and  so  noble,  which  of  those  memorable  acts  comes  first  into 
his  praises?  Noneof  all,  not  one.  What  will  he  then  praise 
them  for  ?  Not  for  anything  doing,  hut  for  deferring  to  do, 
for  defciTing  to  chastise  his  lewd  and  insolent  com  piiests:  not 
that  they  have  defen'ed  all,  but  that  he  hopes  tliey  will  lemit 
what  is  yet  behind.  For  the  rest  of  his  oratory  that  follows, 
BO  just  is  it  in  the  language  of  stall  epistle  nonsense,  that  if  he 
who  made  it  can  undevsiand  it,  1  deny  not  but  that  he  mev 
deserve  ibr  his  pains  a  cast  doublet.  When  a  man  would 
look  he  tthould  vent  something  of  his  own,  as  ever  in  a  set 
speech  the  manner  is  with  him  that  knows  anything  ;  he,  lest 
we  should  not  take  notice  enough  of  his  ban'en  stupidity,  de- 
>  Tbpf  still  continued  to  est  &ah  in  lieo^  likc^  the  Bumxn  Catbalin — En, 
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dares  it  by  alphabet,  and  refers  us  to  odd  remnanta  in  hit 
topics.  Nor  yet  content  with  the  wonted  room  of  liis  mar- 
gin, but  he  must  cut  oat  large  docks  and  creeks  into  his  test, 
to  unlade  the  fooliKh  frigate  of  his  unseasonable  authorities, 
not  thereiffith  to  praise  the  parliament,  but  to  tell  them  what 
be  would  have  lliem  do.  What  else  there  is,  he  jumbles  to- 
gether in  such  a  lust  construction,  as  no  man,  either  lettered 
or  unlettered,  will  be  able  to  piece  up.  I  shall  spare  to 
tranacHbe  him,  but  if  I  do  him  wrong  let  me  be  so  dealt  wiih. 

Now  although  it  be  a  digression  from  the  ensuing  matter, 
yet  because  it  shall  not  be  said  I  am  apler  to  blame  others 
than  to  make  trial  myself,  and  that  I  may,  after  this  harsh 
discord,  touch  upon  a  smootlier  string,  awhile  to  entertain 
myself  and  him  that  list,  with  some  more  pleasing  fit,  and 
not  the  least  lo  testify  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  those 
public  benefactors  of  their  country,  for  the  share  I  enjoy  in 
the  eoniBion  peace  and  good  by  their  incessant  laboin's ;  I 
shall  be  so  troublesome  to  this  disclaimer  for  oum,  as  to  shew 
him  what  he  might  have  better  said  in  their  praise ;  wherein 
I  must  mention  only  some  few  things  of  many,  for  more  than 
that  to  a  digression  may  not  he  granted.  Although  certainly 
their  actions  are  worthy  not  thus  to  be  spoken  of  by  the  way, 
yetif  hereafler  it  befall  me  to  attempt  something  more  answer- 
able to  their  gi'eat  merits,  I  perceive  how  hopeless  it  will  be 
to  reach  the  height  of  their  praises  at  the  accomplishment  of 
that  expectation  that  waits  upon  their  noble  deeds,  the  un- 
fiaishing  whereof  already  surpasses  what  others  before  them 
have  lefl  enacted  with  their  utmost  performance  through 
many  ages.  And  to  the  end  we  may  be  confident  that  whai 
they  do  proceeds  neither  from  uncertain  opinion  nor  sudden 
connsek,  but  from  mature  wisdom,  deliberate  virtue,  and  dear 
afiection  to  the  public  good,  I  shall  begin  at  that  which  made 
them  likeliest  in  the  eyes  of  good  men  to  effect  those  things 
for  the  recovery  of  decayed  religion  and  the  com  moo  wealth, 
which  they  who  were  best  minded  had  long  wished  for,  but 
few,  as  the  times  then  wei'e  desperate,  had  the  courage  to 
hope  fur. 

First,  therefore,  the  most  of  them  being  eitlier  of  ancient 
and  high  nohOity,  or  at  least  of  known  and  well-reputed  an 
oatry,  which  is  a  great  advantage  towards  virtue  one  way,'' 

•  Artalollc,  a  fflTOurite  author  wilh  MEion,  rcmnrks,  In  speeldng  of  aabV 
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m  obedience,  letting  the  mind  be  aa  free  as  it  could ;  but  these 
f  have  freed  ub  from  a  doctrine  of  tjranny,  that  offered  violence 
I  and  corruption  even  to  the  iriward  ^raiiasion.  They  set  at 
liberty  natioHB  and  cities  of  men  good  and  bad  mixed  totrether ; 
but  these,  opening  the  prisons  and  dungeons,  called  out  of 
darkness  and  bonds  the  elect  martyrs  and  witneasee  of  their 
Redeemer.  They.rt'Stored  the  body  to  ease  and  wealth  ;  but 
these,  the  op{Ji4%s»l  coDscience  to  that  freedom  which  is  the 
chief  prerc^ative  of  the  gospel ;  taking  off  those  cruel  burdens 
imposed  not  by  necessity,  as  other  tyrants  are  wont  df  the 
safeguard  of  their  lives,  but  laid  upon  our  necks  by  the  strange 
wilfulness  and  wantonness  of  a  needless  and  jolly  persecutor, 
called  Indifference.  Lastly,  some  of  those  ancient  deliverers 
have  had  imraorta.  praises  for  preservine  their  citizens  from 
a  famine  of  corn.  But  these,  by  this  only  repulse  of  an  un- 
holy hierarchy,  almost  in  a  moment  replenished  with  saving 
knowledge  their  country,  nigh  famished  for  want  of  that  which 
should  feed  their  souls.  All  this  being  done  while  two  armies 
in  the  field  stood  gazing  on :  the  one  in  reverence  of  sueh 
nobleness  quietly  gave  back  and  dislodged ;  the  other,  spite  oi 
the  unruliness,  and  doubted  fidelity  in  some  regiments,  was 
either  persuaded  or  compelled  to  disband  and  retire  home. 

With  aucb  a  majesty  had  their  wisdom  begiit  itself,  that 
whereas  others  had  levied  war  to  subdue  a  nation  that  sought 
for  peace,  they  sitting  here  in  peace  could  so  many  mdes 
extend  the  force  of  their  single  words,  as  to  overawe  the  dia- 
Holule  stoutness  of  an  armed  power,  secretly  stirred  np  and 
almost  hired  against  them.  And  having  by  a  solemn  pro- 
' 1  God 


n  vowed  themselves  and  the  kingdi 

(  and  his  service,  and  by  a  prudent  foresight  above  what  their 

'  fathers  thought  on,  prevented  the  diKsolution  and  frustrating 
of  their  designs  by  an  untimely  breaking  up  ;  *  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  treasonous  plots  against  them,  all  the  rumours  either 

I  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  they  have  not  been  yet  brought  to 
change  their  constant  resolution,  ever  to  think  fearlessly  ot 

I   their  own  safeties,  and  hopefully  of  the  commonwealth  :  which 

*  Charles  I.  hiul  been  BccuBtoiued  to  dissolve  those  puiliatnenia  wtiUh 
wilhslDod  his  lynuiny,  or  rafusod  to  gratify  him  wilh  ihc  plunder  of  ibe 
eounirj'.  For  many  yean  heand  his  court  subsisted  upon  fines  lUegnlly  iin- 
irased.  See  in  Rushworih  (vol.  i.  and  ii.)  and  in  Guiiol,  (Hisioire  de  la 
Revolution  del' Anglelerre,  p.  397—399,)  a  listof  the  principal  fines,  whldl 
tioia  1629  to  IG40  amounted  to  173,660  pounds  sterling.— Bd. 
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tlatli  gained  them  such  an  admiration  from  all  good  men,  timi 
now  they  hear  it  as  their  ordinary  Burname,  to  he  saluted  the 
faliiers  of  their  countrv,  and  Eit  a^  ^Us  amons  daily  petitions 
and  public  thanks  flowtac;  in  upon  them.  Which  doth  so 
Uttle  yet  exalt  them  in  ^eir  own  thoughts,  that,  with  all 
gentle  affability  and  courteous  acceptance,  they  both  receiTe 
and  return  that  tribute  of  thanks  which  is  tendered  them; 
testifying  their  zeal  and  desire  to  Bpend  themselves  as  it  were 
piece-meal  upon  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of  their  distressed 
nation ;  insomuch  that  the  meanest  artisans  and  labourers, 
at  other  times  also  women,"  and  often  the  younger  sortof  aer- 
vanls  assembling  with  their  complaints,  and  luat  sometimes 
in  a  lejis  humble  guiec  than  for  petitioners,  have  gone  with 
confidence,  that  neither  their  meanness  would  be  rejected, 
nor  their  simplicity  contemned;  nor  yet  their  urgency  dis- 
tasted either  by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  or  moderation  of  that 
supreme  senate  ;  nor  did  they  depart  unsatislied. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  ctfnsider  the  general,  .concourse  of  | 
suppliants,  the  free  and  ready  admittance,  the  wjlling  and 
speedy  redress  in  what  ia  possible,  it  will  not  seem  much 
otherwise,  than  as  if  some  divine  commission  from  heaven  I 
were  descended  to  take  into  hearing  and  commiseration  the 
loi^  and  remediless  afflictions  of  this  kingdom  ;  were  it  n 
that  none  more  than  themBelves  labour  to  remoTe  and  divert 
such  thoughts,  lest  men  should  place  too  much  confidence  in 
their  persons,  still  referring  us  and  our  prayers  lo  him  that 
can  grant  all,  and  appointing  the  monthly  return  of  public 
fasts  and  supplications.  Therefore  the  more  they  seek  to 
liumble  themselves,  the  more  does  God,  by  manifest  signs 
and  testimonies,  visibly  honour  their  proceedings  ;  and  sets 
them  as  the  mediators  of  this'his  covenant,  which  heofl'ers  us 
to  renew.  Wicked  men  daily  conspire  their  hurt,  and  it  comes 
to  nothing;  rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  province,  but,  with 
miracalous  and  lossless  victories  of  few  against  many,  is  daily 
discomfited  and  broken  ;  if  we  neglect  not  this  early  pledge 
of  God's  inclining  towards  us,  by  the  slackness  of  our  needful 
aids.  And  whereas  at  other  times  we  count  it  ample  honour 
when  God  vouchsafes  to  make  man  the  instrument  and  subor- 
dinate worker  of  his  gracious  will,  such  acceptation  have  their 

.   Tbli  aiit  in  [he  chvaclei  of  the  liung  pBTliaiiieiK  invat  tivayi  belong 
w  republioD  gaveinmenl. — Ed. 
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prayera  found  with  him,  that  to  them  he  hath  been  pleased  to 
make  himself  the  agent,  and  immediftle  performer  of  their  de- 
sires ;  dissolving  their  difficulties  when  they  are  thought  in- 
explicable, cuttino;  out  ways  fai'  them  where  no  passage  could 
be  seen ;  as  who  id  there  so  regardless  of  divine  Providenne, 
that  from  late  occurrences  will  not  confess  ?  If,  therefore,  it 
be  so  high  a  grace  when  m*n  are  preferred  to  be  but  the  infe- 
rior officers  or  good  ihinga  from  God,  what  is  it  when  God 
himself  condescends,  and  works  with  his  own  hands  to  fulfil 
the  requests  of  men  ?  Which  I  leave  with  them  as  the  great- 
est praise  that  can  belong  to  human  nature :  not  that  we  ahuuld 
think  they  are  at  the  end  of  their  glorious  progress,  but  that 
lliey  will  goon  to  follow  his  Almighty  leading,  who  seems  to 
have  thus  covenanted  with  them  ;  that  if  the  will  and  the  en- 
deavour shall  be  theirs,  the  performance  and  the  perfecting 
shall  be  his.  Whence  only  it  is  that  I  have  not  fearrd,  thoagn 
many  wise  men  have  miscarried  in  praising  great  designs  be- 
fore the  utmost  event,  because  I  see  who  is  their  assistant, 
who  is  their  confederate,  who  hath  engaged  his  omnipotent 
arm  to  support  and  ci'Own  with  success  their  faith,  their  for- 
titude, their  juit  and  magnanimous  actions,  (ill  he  have 
brought  to  pass  all  that  ejcpected  good  which,  his  servants 
trust,  is  in  his  thoughts  to  bring  upon  this  land  in  the  full  and 
perfect  reformation  of  his  church. 

Thus  fer  I  have  digressed,  readers,  from  my  former  sub- 
ject ;  but  into  such  a  path,  as  I  doubt  not  ye  will  agi'ee 
with  me,  to  be  much  fairer  and  more  delightful  ilian  the  road- 
way I  was  in.  And  how  to  break  off  suddenly  into  those 
jarring  notes  which  this  confuter  hath  set  me,  I  must  be 
wary,  unless  I  cau  provide  against  offending  the  ear,  as  some 
musiciansarewout  skilfully  to  fall  out  of  one  key  into  another, 
without  breach  of  haimony.  By  good  luck,  therefore,  his 
ninth  section  is  spent  in  mournful  elegy,  certain  passionate 
soliloquies,  and  two  whole  pages  of  interrogatories  that  praise 
the  Remonstrant  even  to  trie  sonneting  of  "  his  fresh  cheek, 
luick  eyes,  round  tongue,  agile  hand,  and  nimble  invtntion." 

In  his  tenth  section  he  will  needs  erect  figures,  and  tell 
fortunes :  "  I  am  no  bishop,"  he  says ;  "  I  was  never  bom 

it."     Let  me  tell,  therefore,  this  wizaixl,  since  iie  calculates 

right,  that  he  may  know  there  be  in  the  world,  and  I  among 
I   those,  who  nothing  admire  his  idol — a  bishopric;  and  hnla 
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that  it  •muita  bo  much  to  be  a  blessing,  as  that  I  rather  deem 

it  the  merest,  the  falsest,  the  most  unfortunate  g^^  of  fortune. 
And  weie  the  punishment  and  misery  of  beinp a  prelate  bishop 
terminated  only  m  the  person,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  whole  dioce^,  if  I  would  wish  anything  in  the  hit- 
terneas  of  soul  to  mine  enemy,  I  would  wish  him  liie  big^^t 
and  fattest  bishopric.  But  he  proceeds,  and  the  ^miliar  be- 
like informs  him,  that  "  a  rich  wiilow,  or  a  lecture,  or  both, 
would  content  me:"  whereby  I  perceive  him  to  be  more 
ignorant  in  his  art  of  divining  tlian  any  "ipsy.  For  this  I 
cannot  omit  without  ingratitude  to  that  Providence  above, 
who  hath  ever  bred  me  up  in  plenty,  although  my  life  hath 
not  been  unexpensive  in  learning,  and  voyaging  about ;  so 
long  as  it  shall  please  him  to  lend  me  what  he  hath  hitherto 
thought  good,  which  is  enough  to  serve  me  in  all  honest  and 
liberal  occasions,  and  something  over  besides,  I  were  unthank- 
ful to  that  highest  bounty,  if  I  should  make  myself  so  poor, 
as  to  solicit  needily  any  Hiich  kind  of  rich  hopes  as  this  lor- 
tune-teller  dreams  of.  And  that  he  may  fui'ther  learn  how 
his  astrology  is  wide  all  the  houses  of  heaven  in  apelling  mar- 
riages, I  care  not  if  I  tell  him  thus  much  professedly,  though  / 
it  be  the  losing  of  my  rich  hopes,  as  he  calls  them,  that  1  | 
thick  with  them  who,  both  in  prudence  and  elegance  of  spii-it, 
would  choose  a  virgin  of  mean  fortunes,  honestly  Iired,  before  i 
the  wealthiest  widow.*  The  fiend,  therefore,  tbal  told  our 
Chaldean  the  contmry,  was  a  lying  fiend. 

His  next  venom  he  utters  against  a  prayer,  which  he 
found  in  the  Animadversions,  angiy  it  seems  to  find  any 

firayers  hut  in  the  service-book  -,  he  dislikes  it,  and  I  therefore 
ike  it  the  better.  "  Ic  was  theatrical,"  he  says ;  and  yet  it 
consisted  most  of  scripture  language ;  it  had  no  rubric  to  be 
sting  in  an  antic  cope  upon  the  stage  of  a  high  altur.     "  It 

*  Milton's  Ihree  wives  mere  virKins.  "  Mr.  Todd,"  rayi  Mr.  Mitfonl, 
"  conaidera  it  worthy  of  obscrvmlion,  that  Milton  chose  hii  three  wiies  out 
ot  the  vicgin  itate  i  while  Sheffield,  Dukeof  Buckingham,  idected  his  thrn 
from  Chat  of  widowhood  :  but  what  inierence  the  learned  biographer  would 
draw  from  thrii  rtapectiye  choicea  is,  horn  an  entire  iRnorance  on  these  sub- 
jecU,  lo  mc  unknown !  "  This  is  the  amiable  Hmpliciiy  of  »  bachelor.  Mr, 
Todd  would  eyidenily  draw  this  inference : — that  the  poet  was  a  man  of 
delicacy,  the  duke  altogether  the  reverse.  Mr.  Miiford's  own  explanation, 
howeter,  19  not  Buiias!  "  Sheffield  was  probably  looking  cit  for  a  splendid 
joinlure,  and  SliUon  for  a  gentle,  oird/Dui,  and  attached  companion." — Liji 
jfMUUm,  p.  70.— Ed. 
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was  big-mout!ied,"  he  Bays;  no  marvel,  if  it  were  framed  at 
the  voice  of  ihree  kingdoms ;  nettlier  was  it  a  ju'ayer,  ho  miifih 
as  a  hymn  in  prose,  frequent  both  in  the  proj^hets,  and  in 
human  authors;  therefore,  the  style  was  greater  than  for  an 
ordinary  prayer.  "  It  was  an  astonishing  prayer."  I  thank 
liim  for  fhat  confession,  so  it  was  intended  to  astound  and  to 
astonish  the  guilty  prelates;  and  this  confuter  confesses,  that 
with  him  it  wrought  that  effect.  But  in  tliat  which  follows, 
he  does  not  play  the  soothsayer,  but  the  diabolic  slanderei 
of  prayers.  "  It  was  made,"  he  says,  "  not  so  much  to  please 
God,  or  to  benefit  the  weal  public,"  (how  dares  the  viper 
judge  that  ?)  "  but  to  intimate,"  saith  he,  "  your  good  abili- 
ties lo  her  that  is  your  rich  hopes,  your  Maronilla." 

How  hard  is  it  when  a  man  meets  with  a  fool  to  keep 
his  tongue  from  folly  !  That  were  miserable  indeed  to  be  a 
courtier  of  Maronilla,  and  withal  of  such  a  hapless  invention, 
as  that  no  way  should  be  left  me  to  present  my  meaning  but 
to  make  myself  a  canting  probationer  of  orisons.  The  Re- 
moustraut,  when  he  was  young  as  I,  could 

"  Tewli  each  hollow  grove  to  sound  his  love,  ■ 

Weuying  echo  with  one  changelesa  word."  M 

Touthlcsi  Siitirci.  ■ 

And  BO  he  well  might  and  all  his  auditory  besides,  with  his 
I  "teach  each." 

I  "  Whether  so  me  list  my  lovely  Ihnughis  lo  sing, 

\  Come  dance  je  oimble  dryads  by  my  side. 

Whiles  1  reporL  my  forLunei  or  my  lovea." 

Toothkit  Satira. 
Delicious !  he  had  that  whole  bew  at  command  whe- 
ther in  mori'ice  or  at  maypole;  whilst  I  by  tliis  figure- 
cast^r  must  be  imagined  in  such  distress  as  to  sue  to  Maro- 
nilla, and  yet  lefl;  so  irapoverishi'd  of  what  to  say,  as  to  turn 
my  litUTCT  into  my  lady's  psalter.  Believe  it,  graduate,  I 
am  not  altogether  so  rustic,  and  nothing  so  irreligious,  but 
as  far  distant  from  a  lecturer  as  the  merest  laic,  for  any  con- 
secrating hand  of  a  prelate  that  shall  ever  touch  me.  Yd  I 
shall  not  decline  the  more  for  that,  to  apeak  my  opinion  in 
the  controversy  nest  moved,  "  whether  the  people  may  be 
allowed  for  competent  judges  of  a  minister's  ability."  For 
how  else  can  be  fiilfilled  that  which  God  hatJi  promised, 
10  pour  out  such  abundance  of  knowledge  upon  all  sorts  ot 
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the  times  of  the  go§pel7  How  should  the  peoplf 
the  doctrine  which  is  taught  them,  as  Christ  and  his 
^Mjstles  col  iti  nil  ally  bid  them  do?  How  should  they  "dis- 
cern and  beware  of  false  prophetri,  and  try  every  spirit,"  if 
they  mu^t  be  thought  unfit  to  judge  of  the  uiinister's  abi- 
lities? The  apostles  ever  laboured  to  persuade  the  Chria- 
tian  flock,  that  they  "  were  called  iii  Christ  to  all  perfeotnees 
of  spiritual  knowledfre,  and  full  assurance  of  understanding 
in  the  mystery  of  God."  But  the  non-reBidcnt  and  plu- 
rality-gaping prelates,  the  gulft  and  whirlpools  of  benefices, 
but  the  dry  pits  of  all  sound  doctrine,  that  they  may  the 
better  preach  what  they  list  to  their  sheep,  are  still  possessing 
them  that  they  are  sheep  indeed,  without  judgment,  withoitt' 
understanding,  "the  very  beasts  of  Mount  Sinai,"  as  thj* 
confuter  calls  them;  which  words  of  theirs  may  serve  to 
(»ndemn  tliem  out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  to  show  the 
groHB  confraiietiea  that  are  in  their  opinions.  For  while 
none  think  the  people  so  void  of  knowledge  as  the  prelates 
think  them,  none  are  so  backward  and  malignant  as  they  to 
bestow  knowledge  upon  them  ;  both  by  suppressing  the  fre- 
quency of  sermons,  and  the  printed  explanations  of  the  Ens- 
Ssh  Bible. 

No  marvel  if  the  people  turn  beasts,  when  their  teachers 
themselves,  as  Isaiah  calls  them,  "are  dumb  and  greedy 
dogs  that  can  never  have  enough ;  ignorant,  blind,  and  can- 
not undersiand  ;  who,  while  ibey  all  look  their  own  way, 
every  one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter,"  how  many  parts  of 
the  land  are  fed  with  windy  ceremonies  instead  of  sinceie 
milk ;  and  while  one  prelate  enjoys  the  nourishment  am. 
right  of  twenty  ministers,  how  many  waste  places  are  left 
as  dark  as  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  sitting  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death,"  without  preaching  miui^^ter,  without 
lifrht.  So  little  care  they  of  beasts  to  make  them  men,  that 
by  their  sorcerous  doctrine  of  formalities,  they  take  the  way 
to  transform  them  out  of  Christian  men  into  judaizing  beasts. 
Had  they  but  taught  the  land,  or  suffered  it  to  be  taught,  as 
Christ  would  it  should  have  been  in  all  plenteous  dispensa- 
tion of  the  word  ;  then  the  poor  mechanic  might  have  so 
accustomed  his  ear  to  good  teaching,  as  to  have  discerned 
between  faithful  teacliers  and  false.  But  now,  with  a  most 
SnhutDan  cruelty,  they  who  have  put  out  the  people's  eyeSj 
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repro&cli  them  of  their  blinduess ;  just  as  the  pliariseea  iheit 
true  fatbera  were  wont,  who  could  not  endure  that  the  people 
fhould  be  thought  competL'nt  judges  of  Chrisl's  doctrine, 
although  we  know  they  judged  far  better  than  thuse  great 
rahbia :  yet  "  this  people, '  said  they,  "  that  knows  not  the 
law  is  accursed." 

We  need  not  the  authority  of  Pliny  brought  to  tell  us, 
the  people  cannot  judge  of  a  minister :  yet  that  hurts  not. 
For  as  none  cnn  judge  of  a  painter,  or  statuary,  but  he  who 
is  an  artist,  that  is  either  in  the  practice  or  theory,  which  is 
oflen  separated  fi'om  the  practice,  and  judges  learnedly  with- 
f  out  it ;  so  none  can  judge  of  a  Christian  teacher,  hut  he  who 
hath  either  the  practice,  or  the  knowledge  of  Christiaa  reli- 
gion, though  not  so  artfully  digested  in  him.  And  who 
almost  of  the  meanest  Christians  hath  not  heard  the  scrip- 
tures often  read  from  bis  childhood,  besides  so  many  sermona 
and  lectures,  more  in  number  than  any  student  hath  heard 
in  philosophy,  whereby  he  may  easily  attain  to  know  when 
he  is  wisely  taught,  and  when  weakly  ?  whereof,  three  ways 
I  remember  are  set  down  in  scripture;  the  one  is  to  read 
often  that  best  of  books  written  to  this  purpose,  that  not  the 
wise  only,  hut  the  simple  and  ignorant,  may  learn  by  then ; 
the  other  way  to  know  of  a  minister  is,  by  the  life  he  leads, 
whereof  the  meanest  understanding  may  be  ajiprebensiTe. 
The  last  way  to  judge  aright  in  this  point  is,  when  he  who 
judges,  lives  a  Christian  life  himself.  Which  of  these  three 
will  the  confuter  affirm  to  exceed  the  capacily  if  a  plain 
artisan?  And  what  reason  then  i»  there  left,  wherefore  he 
should  be  denied  his  voice  in  the  election  of  his  miuiBter,  as 
not  thought  a  competent  discetner? 

It  is  hut  arrogance  therefore,  and  ihe  ptitie  of  a  meta- 
physical fume,  to  think  that  "  the  mutinous  rabble"*  {for  so 
lie  calls  the  Christian  congregetien)  "  would  be  so  mistaken 
in  a  clerk  of  the  university,'  that  were  to  be  their  minister, 

*  Edvards,  ihe  adfeTtury  nf  Iincke,  felt,  like  bishiip  Hall's  son,  ;be 
gmtest  conteinpt  Tor  the  people  of  EDgland.  or  the  "  mutinoua  rabble,"  as 
the  modest  confuter  dennmlnalea  them.  He  had  furgollen  in  what  light 
OUT  SaTiour  liewed  ihe  poor,  the  preaching  uf  the  gnspel  ID  whom  he  miule 
one  of  the  distinguishing  Elgns  nf  hia  miniany.  He  useiI  to  fiequeni  the 
■ociei)'  of  the  "  mnttnouB  rabble,"  endeavouTing  to  enlighten  and  leclaim 
them ;  and  (heiefnre  incurred  the  displeasure  o(  the  proud  pharuees,  the 
'  Bt  confuters"  of  tho»e  daya. — Kd. 
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T  doubt  me  those  clerks,  tliat  think  so,  are  more  mistakeii  ii 
themselves ;  aiid  what  with  truantinp  and  dehauchery,  what  | 
with  false  grounda  and  the  wealiiiess  of  natural  factilties  m 
many  of  them,  (it  being  a  maxim  in  some  men  to  send  the 
simpleel  of  their  bods  thither,)  perhaps  there  would  be  found 
umong  them  as  many  unsulid  and  corrupted  judgments,  both 
in  doctiine  and  life,  as  in  any  other  two  .corporations  of  like 
bigness.  This  is  undoubted,  that  if  any  carpenter,  Hmith,  or 
weaver  were  such  a  bungler  in  his  trade,  aa  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  are  in  their  profeBsion,  he  would  starve  for  any 
cuBtom.  And  should  he  exercise  his  manufacture  as  little  as 
they  do  their  talents,  he  would  forget  his  art;  and  should  he 
mistake  his  tools  as  they  do  theirs,  he  would  mar  all  the 
work  he  took  in  hand.  How  few  among  them  that  know  to 
write  or  s^peak  in  a  pure  style ;  much  less  to  distinguish  the 
ideas  and  various  kmds  of  style  in  Latin  barbarous,  and  oft 
not  without  solecisms,  declaiming  in  rugged  and  miscellane' 
ous  gear  blown  together  by  the  four  winds,  and  in  their  choice 
preferring  the  gay  rankness  of  Apuleius,  Arnobius,  or  any 
modern  lustiani^t,  before  the  native  Latinisms  of  Cicero.  In 
the  Greek  tongue  most  of  rhem  unlettered,  or  "  unentered  to 
any  sound  proficiency  in  tbo?e  Attic  masters  of  moral  wis- 
dom and  eloquence."  In  the  Hebrew  text,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  be  understood,  except  it  be  some  few  of  them, 
their  Ups  are  utterly  uncircumcised. 

No  less  are  they  out  of  the  way  in  philosophy,  pestering 
their  heads  with  tlie  impless  dotages  of  old  Paris  and  Sala- 
manca. And  that  which  is  the  main  point,  in  their  sermons 
affecting  the  comments  and  postils  of  friars  and  Jesuits,  but 
scorning  and  slighting  the  reformed  writers;  insomuch  that 
the  better  sort  among  ihem  will  confess  it  a  rare  matter  to 
hear  a  true  edifying  sermon,  in  either  of  their  great  churches : 
and  that  euch  as  are  most  bummed  and  applauded  there, 
would  Ecarcely  be  sufiered  the  second  hearing  in  a  grave 
congn^tion  of  pious  Christians.  Is  there  cause  why  these 
men  should  overwean,  and  be  so  queasy  of  the  rude  multi- 
tude, lest  their  deep  worth  should  be  undervalued  for  want  of 
fit  umpires?  No,  my  matriculated  eonfutant,  there  will  not 
want  in  any  congregation  of  this  island,  that  hath  not  been 
altogether  tamiahed  or  wholly  perverted  with  prelatish  leaven; 
there  will  not  want  divers  plain  and  solid  men,  that  have 
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God  stands  ready  to  assist  in  his  ordinance  with  tlie  gifl  of 
free  coiteeptions  ?  What  if  it  he  granted  to  the  infirmity  of 
Bome  ministera  (though  such  seem  rather  to  be  half- ministers) 
to  help  themselves  with  a  set  form,  shall  it  therefore  be  ui'ged 
upon  the  plenteous  graoes  of  others  ?  And  let  it  be  granted 
to  some  people  while  tliey  are  babes  in  Christian  gifts,  were  it 
not  better  to  take  it  away  soon  afier,  as  we  do  loitering  booka 
and  interliiieary  translations  from  cl.ildren :  to  stir  up  and 
exercise  that  portion  of  the  Spirit  which  is  in  them,  and  not 
impose  i:  upon  congregations  who  not  only  deny  to  need  ii, 
but  as  a  thing  troublesome  and  ofFensive,  refuse  it '! 

Another  reason  which  he  brings  for  liturgy,  is  "  the  pre- 
serving of  oi'der,  unity,  and  piety ;"  and  the  same  shall  be 
my  reason  against  liturgy.  For  1 ,  readers,  shall  always  be  of 
this  opinion,  that  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  rather  than  I 
to  the  fair  seeming  pretences  of  men,  is  the  best  and  most  du- 
tiful order  that  a  Christian  can  observe.  If  the  Spirit  of  God 
manifest  the  gift  of  pmyer  in  his  minister,  what  more  seemly 
order  in  the  congi'egation  than  to  go  along  with  that  man  in 
our  devoutest  auctions  ?  For  him  to  abridge  himself  by 
reading,  and  to  forestall  himself  in  those  petitions,  which  fae 
must  either  omit,  or  vainly  repeat,  when  he  comes  into  the 
pulpit  under  a  shew  of  order,  is  the  greatest  disorder.  Nor 
IS  unity  less  brouen,  especially  by  our  liturgy,  though  ihia  au- 
thor would  almost  bring  ibe  communion  of  saints  to  a  com- 
munion of  liturgical  words.  For  what  other  reformed  church 
holds  communion  witb  us  by  our  liturgy,  and  does  not  rather 
dislike  it  ?  And  among  ourselves,  who  knows  it  not  to  have 
been  a  perpetual  cause  of  disunion? 

Lastly,  it  hinders  pietr  rather  than  sets  it  forward,  be- 
ing more  apt  to  weaken  the  spiritual  faculties,  if  the  people 
be  not  weaned  from  it  in  due  time  ;  as  the  daily  pouring  in 
of  hot  waters  quenches  the  natural  heat.  For  not  only  the 
body  and  the  mind,  but  also  the  improvement  of  God'a  Spirit, 
is  quickened  by  using.  W  hereas  they  who  wiU  ever  adhere 
to  Uturgy,  bring  themselves  in  the  end  to  such  a  pass,  by  over- 
much learning,  as  to  lose  even  the  legs  of  their  devotion. 
These  inconveniences  and  dangers  follow  the  compelling  of 
set  forma :  but  that  the  toleration  of  the  English  liturgy  now 
in  use  is  more  dangerous  than  the  compeUing  of  any  other. 
I  the  reformed  ohurchea  use,  these  reasons  following 
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may  CTince.  To  coutend  that  it  b  fantastical,  if  ni.t  seuselesi 
in  some  places,  were  a  copious  ar^:uinent,  especially  in  the 
Respou^ories.  For  euch  altemBtioiifi  as  are  iLere  used  must 
be  by  several  persons ;  bat  the  minister  and  the  people  cao- 
QOt  SO  Bevy:  their  interests,  as  to  sustain  several  persons  ;  he 
being  the  only  mouth  of  the  whole  body  which  he  presents. 
And  if  the  people  pray,  he  bein"  silent,  or  they  ask  any  one 
thing,  and  he  another,  it  either  changes  the  property,  making 
the  priest  the  people,  and  the  people  the  priest,  by  turns,  or 
else  makes  two  persons  and  two  bodies  representative  where 
there  should  be  but  one.  Which,  if  it  be  nought  else,  must 
needs  be  a  strange  quaiutness  in  ordinary  prayer. 

The  hke,  or  worse,  may  be  said  of  the  litany,  wherein 
neither  priest  nor  people  speak  any  entire  sense  of  themselves 
throughout  the  whole,  I  know  nut  what  to  name  it;  only  by 
ihe  timely  contribution  of  their  parted  stakes,  closing  up  as  tt 
were,  the  schism  of  a  sliced  prayer,  they  pray  not  in  vain,  for 
by  this  means  they  keep  life  between  them  in  a  piece  of  gaspmg 
sense,  and  keep  down  the  sauciness  of  a  continual  rebounding 
nonsense,  .And  hence  it  is,  that  as  it  hath  been  far  from  the 
imitation  of  any  warranted  prayer,  so  we  all  know  it  hath  been 
obvious  to  be  tlie  pattern  of  many  a  jig.  And  he  who  hath 
but  read  in  good  books  of  devotion,  and  no  more,  cannot  be 
so  either  of  ear  or  Tudginent  onpracdeed  to  distinp:uish  what 
is  grave,  pathetical,  devoot,  and  what  not,  but  will  presently 
perceJTe  this  litiir^  all  over  in  conce^ition  lean  and  dry,  of 
adTections  empty  and  nmnoving;  of  pasiaoD,  or  any  height 
whereto  the  soul  might  soar  upon  the  wings  of  leal,  destitute 
and  barren ;  besides  errors,  tautologies,  tm pertinencies,  as 
those  thanks  in  the  woman's  churching  for  her  dehvery  from 
susburuing  and  moooblastinir,*  as  if  she  had  been  travailing 
not  ta  her  bed,  but  in  the  dcf<?rls  of  Arabia. 

So  that  while  some  men  cease  not  to  admire  the  in- 
oomparabte  frame  of  oar  litju^-,  I  cannot  bni  admire  as  fast 
what  they  ibink  is  become  of  judgmesi  and  taste  in  other  men, 
that  tiiey  can  hope  to  he  W^ard  wiibout  iangbler.  Ana  if  this 
wvre  all,  perhaps  it  were  a  compilable  matter.  But  when  we 
rMnember  this  our  liturgy,  where  we  feund  it,  whence  we  had 

•  Thi>  pnnkat  of  ihc  riiunhiiy  «f  W««a  a  bb  bni  fbood  m  a^ 
ronrtKa  Prmnr  Boilai  bot  «  wtel  tne  fe  na  WBaid  1  hatclcn^ 
•Uc  M  divnra.— Ivtb 
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it,  end  yet  wliere  we  left  it,  still  aerring  to  all  the  abomina- 
tions  of  the  antichristian  temple,  it  may  be  wondered  how  we 
can  demur  whether  it  should  be  done  away  or  no,  and  not 
rather  fear  we  have  highly  offended  in  using  it  so  long.  It 
hath  indeed  been  pretended  to  be  more  ancieut  thaik  the  mass ; 
but  BO  little  proved,  that  whereas  other  corrupt  litui^es  have 
had  wiihal  such  a  aeemine  antiquity,  as  ibat  their  publishers 
have  ventured  to  aficribe  them,  with  their  worst  corruptions, 
either  to  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  or  at  least  to  Chry- 
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or  author  allowable,  on  whom  tii  jather  those  things  therem 
which  are  least  offensive,  except  the  two  creeds,  for  Te  Deum 
has  a  Ematch  in  it  of  limbua  Patrum  :  as  if  Chmt  liad  not 
"  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  before  he  had  "  overcome 
the  sharpness  of  death,"  So  that  having  received  it  from  the 
papal  church  as  on  original  creature,  fur  aught  can  be  shewn 
to  the  contrary,  formed  and  fashioned  by  workmastei'E  ill  to  be 
trusted,  we  may  be  assui'ed  that  if  God  loathe  the  best  of  an 
idolater's  prayer,  much  more  the  conceited  fangle  of  bis  praise. 
This  confuter  himself  confesses  that  a  community  of  the 
aame  set  form  in  prayers,  ia  that  which  "  makes  church  and 
church  truly  one ;"  we  then  using  a  liturgy  far  more  like 
to  the  niBBs-book  than  to  any  Prolesiant  set  form,  by  his  own 
words  must  have  more  communion  with  the  Romish  church, 
than  with  any  of  the  reformed.  How  can  we  then  not  partake 
with  them  the  curse  and  vengeance  of  their  superstition,  to 
whom  we  come  so  near  in  the  same  set  form  and  dress  of  our 
devotion  ?  So  we  think  to  sift  the  matter  liner  than  we  are 
BOre  God  in  his  jealousy  will,  who  detested  both  the  gold  and 
the  spoil  of  idolatrous  cities,  and  forbade  the  eating  of  things 
offered  to  idols '!  Are  we  stronger  than  he,  to  brook  that 
which  his  heart  cannot  brook?  It  is  not  surely  because  we 
think  that  prayers  are  nowhere  to  be  had  but  at  Rome  !  That 
were  a  foul  acorn  and  indignity  east  upon  all  the  reformed 
churches,  and  our  oun ;  if  ue  imagine  that  all  the  godly 
ministers  of  England  are  not  able  to  new  mould  a  better  and 
more  pious  liturgy  than  this  which  was  conceived  and 
fanted  by  an  idolatrous  mother,  huw  basely  were  that  to 
teem  of  God's  Spirit,  and  all  the  holy  blessings  and  privilege 
I  3f  a  true  church  above  a  false  ! 

~r  YBr  prelates,  ia  this  your  glorious  mother  of  Enjf 
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lani],  'who,  wben&s  Christ  hath  taught  her  to  pray,  thinks 
it  not  euoiigh  unless  elie  add  thereto  the  teaching  of  Anti- 
christ? How  can  we  heheve  ye  would  refiise  to  take  the 
stipend  of  Rome,  when  ve  shame  not  to  hve  upon  the  alms- 
baaket  of  her  pravers  ?  Will  ye  persuade  us  that  ye  can 
curse  Rome  from  your  hearts,  when  none  but  Rome  iniist 
teach  ye  to  pray  1  Abraham  disdained  to  lake  so  much  as  a 
thread  or  a  shoe-Iachct  from  the  king  of  Sodom,  though  no 
foe  of  his,  hut  a  wicked  king;  and  shall  we  reeeive  our 
prayers  at  the  bounty  of  our  more  wicked  enemies,  whose 
gifts  are  no  gifts,  hut  the  instraments  of  our  bane  ?  Alas  I  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  blow  us  an  uncertain  wind,  should 
so  mistake  his  inspiring,  eo  mii^btstow  his  gifts,  promised 
only  to  the  elect,  that  the  idolalrous  should  Gad  words  ao> 
CGptable  to  present  Grod  with,  and  abound  to  their  neigh- 
hours,  while  the  true  professors  of  the  gospel  can  find  nothing 
of  their  own  worth  the  constituting,  wherewith  to  worship  God 
in  public!  Considerif  thisbftomagniiy  thcchurchof  Eng- 
land, and  not  rather  to  display  her  nakedness  to  all  the  world. 
Like,  therefore,  as  the  retaining  of  this  Romish  litorgr 
is  a  provocation  to  God,  and  a  dishonour'to  our  church,  so  is 
it  by  those  ceremonies,  those  purifyings  and  offerings  at  the 
altar,  a  pollution  and  disturbance  to  the  gospel  itself;  and  a 
kind  of  drivin"  us  with  the  foolish  Galatians  to  another  gospel 
For  that  whic^  the  apostles  taught  hath  freed  us  in  rehgion 
from  the  ordinances  of  men,  and  commands  that "  burdens  be 
not  laid"  upon  the  redeemed  of  Christ ;  though  the  formalist 
will  auy, "  What!  no  decency  in  God's  worship?"  Cer- 
tainly, readers,  the  worship  of  God  singly  in  itself,  the  very 
act  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  with  those  free  and  unim- 
posed  expressions  which  from  a  sincere  heart  unbidden  come 
into  the  outward  gesture,  is  the  greatest  decency  that  can  be 
imagined.  Which  to  dress  up  and  garnish  with  a  devised 
bravery  abolished  in  the  law,  and  disclaimed  by  the  gospel, 
adds  nothing  but  a  deformed  ugliness  ;  and  hath  ever  aflbrded 
a  colourable  pretence  to  bring  in  all  those  traditions  and  car- 
nalities that  are  so  killing  to  the  power  and  virtue  of  the 
gospel.  What  was  that  which  made  the  Jews,  figured  under 
the  names  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  go  a  whoring  after  all  the 
heathen's  inventions,  but  that  they  saw  a  religion  gorgeously 
'Hired  and  desirable  to  the  eyt  ?     What  wis  all  that  the  false 
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doctors  of  the  primllive  cliui'cb  and  ever  eince  have  done,  but 
"  to  make  b,  fair  bIicw  in  the  flesh,"  as  St,  Paul's  words  are' 
If  we  have  indeed  given  a  bill  of  divorce  to  popery  and 
uperstition,  wliy  do  we  not  say  as  to  a  divorced  wife, "  Those 
tilings  which  are  youra  take  them  all  with  you,  and  they  aliall 
sweep  after  you  1 "  Why  were  not  we  thus  wise  at  our  parting  ' 
from  Rome  ?  Ah  !  like  a  crafty  adulteress,  she  forgot  not  i 
all  her  smootli  looks  and  enticing  woi'ds  at  her  parting  :  "  Yet 
keep  these  tetters,  these  tokens,  and  these  ft^w  oiiiaments  ;  1 
am  not  all  so  gi'ceity  of  what  is  mine,  let  tliem  preserve  with 
you  the  memory"' — of  what  I  am  ?  No,  but — "of  what  I  was; 
once  fair  and  lovely  in  your  eyes."  Thus  did  those  tender- 
liearled  reformers  dotingly  suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome 
with  harlot's  language.  And  she,  like  a  witch,  but  with  a 
contrary  policy,  did  nut  take  something  of  theirs,  that  she  still 
might  have  power  to  bewitch  them,  but  for  the  same  intent 
left  something  of  her  own  behind  her.  And  that.her  whortsh 
cunning  should  prevail  to  work  upon  us  her  deceitful  ends, 
though  it  be  sad  to  »peak,  yet,  such  is  our  blitidness,  that  we 
deserve.  For  we  are  deep  in  dotage.  We  cry  out  sacrilege 
and  inisdevotion  against  those  who  in  zeal  have  demolished 
the  dens  and  cages  of  her  unclean  wallowings.  We  stand  for 
a  popish  liturgy  a»  for  the  ark  of  our  covenant.  And  so  tittle 
does  it  appear  our  prayers  ai*  from  llie  heart,  that  multitudes 
of  us  declare,  they  know  not  how  to  pray  but  by  rote.  Yet 
they  can  learnedly  invent  a  prayer  of  their  own  to  the  parlia- 
ment, that  they  may  still  ignorantly  read  the  prayers  of  other 
men  to  God.  They  object,  that  if  we  must  forsake  all  that  is 
Rome's,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  our  creed ;  and  I  had  thought 
our  creed  had  been  of  the  apostles,  for  so  it  bears  title.  But 
if  it  be  hers,  let  her  take  iL  We  can  want  no  creed,  so  long 
as  we  want  not  the  scriptures.  We  magnify  those  who,  ill 
reforming  our  ciiurch,  have  inconsiderately  and  blamefuUj 
permitted  the  old  leaven  to  remain  and  sour  our  whole  lump. 
But  they  were  martyra  :  true  ;  and  he  that  looks. well  into  the 
book  of  God's  providence,  if  he  read  there  that  God,  for  this 
their  neghgence  and  halting,  brought  ail  that  following  perse- 
cution upon  this  church,  and  on  themselves,  perhaps  will  be 
found  at  the  Isist  day  not  to  have  read  amiss. 

But  now,  readers,  we  have  the  port  within  sight ;  his  last 
■eotion,  which  is  no  deep  one,  remains  only  to  be  lorded,  and 
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then  the  wished  sliore.  And  here  ftrxt  it  pleases  him  mach, 
that  ha  had  descried  me,  hs  he  conceives,  to  be  nnread  in  the 
■xiiincils.  Concerning  which  matter  it  will  not  be  unnecessary 
to  shape  him  this  answer ;  that  some  yeai's  I  had  spent  in  the 
I  fltories  of  those  Greek  and  Roman  exploits,  wherein  I  found 
^  many  things  both  nobly  done,  and  worthily  spoken :  when, 
uoming  in  the  method  of  time  to  that  age  wherein  the  chumh 
had  obtained  a  Clirietian  emperor,  I  so  prepared  myself,  us 
being  now  to  read  examples  of  wisdom  and  goodness  among 
those  who  were  foremost  in  the  church,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
iiaralleled  ;  but  to  the  amazement  of  what  I  expected  I  found 
It  all  quite  contrary  :  exceptiiig  in  some  very  few,  nothing 
but  ambition,  corniption,  contention,  combustion  ;  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  but  love  the  historian,  Socrates,  who,  in  the 
proem  to  his  fifth  book  professes,  "  he  was  fain  to  intermix 
affairs  of  state ;  for  that  it  would  be  else  an  extreme  annoy- 
ance to  hear,  in  a  itmlinued  discourse,  the  endless  brabbles 
and  counterplottings  of  the  bishops." 

Finding,  therefore,  the  most  of  their  actions  in  single  to 
:    be  weak,  and  yet  turbulent,  full  of  strife  and  yel  flat  of  Bpi- 
'   rit;  and  the  sum  of  their  best  council  there  coHected,  to  be 
most  commonly  in  questions  either  trivial  or  Tain,  or  else  of 
Bliort  and  easy  decision,  without  that  great  bustle  which  they 
made  ;  I  concluded  that  if  their  single  ambition  and  ignorance 
was  Euch,  then  certainty  united  in  a  council  it  would  be  much 
more;  and  if  the  compendious  recital  of  what  they  there  did 
was  BO  tedious  and  unprofitable,  then  surely  to  set  out  the 
whole  extent  of  their  tattle  in  a  dozen  volumes  would  be  a 
>s  of  time  irrecoverable.     Besides  that  which  I  had  read  of 
St.  Martin,  who  for  his  last  sixteen  years  could  never  be  per- 
,  auaded  to  be  at  any  council  of  the  bishops.     And  Gregory 
I  Nazianzen  betook  him  to  the  same  resolution,  affirming  to 
^  Procopius,  "  that  of  any  council  or  meeting  of  bishops  he 
never  saw  good  end;  nor  any  remedy  thereby  of  evil  in  the 
churcb,  but  rather  an  inciease.     For,"  saith  he,  "  their  con- 
tentions and  desire  of  lording  no  tongue  is  able  lo  express." 

I  have  not  therefore,  I  confess,  read  more  of  the  counci's, 
gave  here  and  there;  I  should  be  Borry  lo  have  been  sucli  a 
prodigal  of  my  time;  but,  that  which  is  better,  I  can  assure 
this  confuter,  I  nave  read  into  them  all.  And  if  I  want  any 
thing  yet  I  Bhall  reply  something  towai'd  that  which  in  ths 
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defence  of  Murena  was  answered  by  Cicero  lo  Siilpitius  tl 
lawyer.     If  ys  provoke  me  (for  at  no  hand  else  will  I  unde 
lake  Buch  a  frivolous  labour)  I  will  in  three  months  bean  expen 
councilist,"     Poi',  be  not  deceived,  readers,  by  men  thai  w 
overawe  your  ears  nith  big  names  and  huge  tomea  that 
tmdict  and  repeal  one  anuther,  because  they  can  cram  a  margin 
with  citations.     Do  but  winnow  their  chaff  irom  iheir  wheat, 
je  shall  see  their  great  heap  shrink  and  wax  thin,  pat<t  belief. 
From  hence  he  passes    to   inquire    wherefore    I   should 
blame  the  vices  of  ihe  prelates  onfy,  seeing  the  inferior  clet^y 
ia  known  to  be  as  faulty.     To  wliich  let  him  hear  in  brief; 
that  those  priests  whose  vices  have  been  notorious,  are  ail  pre- 
latical,  which  argues  both  the  impiety  of  that  opinion,  and  the 
'wioked  remissness  of  that  government.     We  hear  not  of  any 
which  are  called  nonconformists,  thai;  have  been  accused  of 
scandalous  livitig ;  but  are  known  [o  he  jnous  or  at  least  i 
men  :  which  is  a  great  good  ai'giiment  that  they  are  ii 
truth  and  prelaies  in  the  error.     He  would  he  resolved 
"  What  the  corruptions  of  the  universities  concern  the  pre- 
lates ?"     And  to  that  let  him  take  this,  that  the  Remonstrant 
having  spoken  as  if  learning  would  decay  with  the  removal 
of  prelates,  I  shewed  him  that  while  books  were  extant  and 
in  print,  learning  could  not  readily  be  at  a  worse  pass  in  the 
universities  than  it  was  now  under  (heir  government.     Then 
he  seeks  tu  Justify  the  pernicious  sermons  of  the  clergy,  as  if 
they  upheld  sovereignty ;  whenaa  all  Christian  sovereignty  is 
by  taw,  and  to  no  utherend  but  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
common  good.     But  their  doctrine  was  plainly  the  dissolu- 
tion of  law,  which  only  sets  up  sovereignly,  and  the  erecting 
of  an  arbitrary  sway,  according  to  private  will,  to  which  they 
would  enjoin  a  slavish  obedience  without  law ;  which  is  the 
Known  detinition  of  a  tyrant,  and  a  tyrannized  people. 

A.  little  beneath  he  denies  that  great  riches  in  the  church  are 
the  hailBof  pride  and  ambition  i  of  which  error  lo  undeceive  him 
I  shall  allege  a  reputed  divine  authority,  be  ancient  as  Con- 
Btantine,  which  his  love  to  antiquity  must  nut  except  against; 

■  Id  that  admicabU  speecb.  Fro  h.  Mureno,  apiukling  with  wit  and 
daqDCnce,  Cicn-o,  lo  humble  the  pride  oF  SulpiKiu,  nho  valued  liimsel] 
gnally  on  hii  knOHledge  of  the  civil  law,  jocularly  tbteateni  in  three  dat/i 
to  pToTets  himbolf  a  lawyer : — "  Ilaque,  A  mihi,  homini  Vihcmenlcr  occu- 
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and  toadd  tlie  more  wei^fht,  he  shall  kar.nt  rather  in  the  word-' 
of  our  ohl  poet,  Gtiwer,  than  in  mine,  tliat  he  may  see  it  is  no 
new  opinion,  but  a  ti'uth  delivered  of  old  by  a  voice  froiu 
heaven,  ami  ratified  by  long  experience. 

"  This  Conslantine  whicii  hea.  haili  foand, 
Wilhin  RcMne  snon  let  found 
Two  churches  which  he  did  make 
For  Peter  and  for  Paul's  aake  -. 
Ofwhmnhehadavision, 
And  yafe  thereto  possession 
Of  lordship  and  of  world's  good  ; 
But  how  so  ihal  his  will  was  good 
Toward  the  pope  and  hia  franchise, 
Yet  it  haih  proved  otherwise 
To  seetlic  working  of  the  deed  ; 
Fer  in  cronick  rtins  I  read. 
Anon  as  he  hath  made  the  felt, 
A  voice  was  heard  on  h){;h  (he  left. 
Of  whichall  Rome  was  adrad, 

In  holy  Church,  of  temporall 
That  meddlelh  with  the  spiritual ; 
And  how  it  stsnt  in  that  degree, 
Vet  may  a  man  the  sooth  see, 
God  amend  it  when  he  will, 

I  can  thereto  noneolher  skill.'' 

t  there  were  beasts  of  firey,  saith  he,  before  wealth 
\ras  beetowed  on  thu  church.  What,  though,  because  the 
vultures  Lad  then  but  small  |)icking,  shall  we  therefore  go  and 
fling  them  a  full  goi^e  ?  If  they,  for  lucre,  use  to  creep  into 
the  church  undiscernibly,  the  more  wisdom  will  it  be  so  to 
provide  that  no  revenue  tliere  may  exceed  the  golden  mean ; 
for  so  good  pastors  will  be  content,  as  having  need  of  no 
more,  and  knowinfr  withal  the  precept  and  example  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  also  will  be  less  templed  to  ambition. 
The  bad  will  have  but  small  matter  whereon  to  set  their  mis- 
chief awork  ;  and  the  worst  and  subtlest  heads  will  not  come 
at  all,  when  they  shall  see  the  crop  nothing  answerable  to 
their  capacious  greediness;  for  small  temptations  allure  but 
dribbling  olFenders;  but  a  great  purchase  will  call  such  a« 
both  are  most  able  of  themselves,  and  will  be  most  enabled 
hereby  to  com|jass  dangerous  projects. 

"But,"  saith  he,  "  a  widow's  house  will  tempt  as  well 
B8  a  bishop's  palace.''  Acutely  Fpoken  !  because  neither  we 
nor  the  prelates  can  abolish  widows'  houses,  which  are  hut 
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an  occasion  taken  of  evji  without  the  church,  therefore  ve 
sb&ll  set  up  within  the  chtii'ch  a  lottery  of  euch  prizes  aa  are 
the  direct  inviting  causes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  both  un- 
Decessary  and  harmful  to  be  proposed,  and  most  easy,  moBt 
convenient,  and  needful  to  be  removed,  "  Yea,  but  they  are 
in  a  wise  dispenser'i  hand."  Let  them  be  in  whose  hand  they 
will,  they  aie  most  apt  to  blind,  to  puff  up,  and  pervert  the 
most  seeming  good.  And  how  they  have  been  kept  from 
vultures,  whatever  the  dispenser's  care  hath  been,  we  have 
learned  by  our  miseries. 

But  this  which  comes  next  in  view,  I  know  not  what 
good  vein  or  huraour  took  him  when  he  let  drop  info  his 
paper ;  I  that  was  erewhile  the  ignorant,  the  loiterer,  on  the 
sudden  by  his  permission  am  now  granted  "  to  know  some- 
thing." And  that  "  such  a  volley  of  expressions"  he  hath 
met  withal,  "  as  he  would  never  desire  to  have  them  better 
clothed."  For  me,  readers,  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
utterly  untrained  in  those  rules  which  best  rhetoricians  have 
given,  or  unacquainted  with  those  examples  which  the  prime 
authors  of  eloquence  have  written  in  any  learned  tongue ; 
yet  true  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  serious  and 
hearty  love  of  truth  :  and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fiiUy 
possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  I 
with  the  dearest  charity  to  infiise  the  knowledge  of  them 
into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  (by  ' 
what  I  can  express,)  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors, 
trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he 
would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  tfieir  own  places. 

But  now  to  the  remainder  of  our  discourse,  Christ 
refused  great  riches  and  large  honours  at  the  devil's  hand. 
But  why  ?  saith  he,  "  as  they  were  tendered  by  him  trom 
whom  it  was  a  sin  to  receive  them."  Timely  remembered  : 
why  is  it  not  therefore  as  much  a  sin  to  receive  a  lituiw  of 
the  masses'  giving,  were  it  for  nothing  else  but  for  the  giver  ? 
"  But  he  could  make  no  use  of  such  a  hkh  estate,"  quoth 
the  confiiter,  opportunely.  For  why  then  should  the  servant 
tske  upon  him  to  use  those  things  which  his  master  had  un- 
fitted himself  to  use,  that  he  might  teach  his  ministers  to  fol- 
low his  steps  in  the  same  ministry  ?  But  "  they  were  offered 
him  to  a  bad  end."  So  they  prove  to  the  prelates,  who, 
"  (T  their  preferment,  most  usually  ch?iige  the  teaching;  la- 
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boiir  of  the  word,  into  the  unleaching  ease  of  lordahip  ot» 
consciences  and  purees.  But  he  proceeds  r  "  God  enticed 
the  Israelites  with  the  promise  of  Canaan ; "  did  not  the  pre- 
lates bring  as  slayish  minds  with  them,  as  the  Jews  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  they  had  left  out  that  instance.  Besides  that 
it  was  then  the  time,  whenas  the  best  of  them,  as  St.  Paul 
saith,  "  was  shut  up  unto  the  faith  under  the  law,  their 
Khoolmaster,"  who  was  forced  to  entice  them  as  children 
with  childish  enticements.  But  the  gospel  is  our  manhood, 
and  the  ministry  should  be  the  manhood  of  the  gospel,  not 
to  look  after,  much  less  so  basely  to  plead  for  earthly  rewards. 
But  God  incited  the  wisest  man,  Solomon,  with  these 
means."  Ah,  confuter  of  thyself,  this  example  hath  un- 
done thee ;  Solomon  asked  an  understanding  heart,  which 
the  prelates  have  little  care  to  ask.  He  asked  no  riches, 
which  is  their  chief  care ;  therefore  was  the  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon pleasing  to  God  :  he  gave  him  wisdom  at  his  request, 
and  riches  without  asking,  as  now  he  gives  (he  prelates  riches 
at  their  seeking,  and  no  wisdom,  because  of  their  perverse 
asking.  But  he  gives  not  oyer  yet.  "  Moses  had  an  eye  to 
the  reward,"  To  what  reward,  thou  man  that  lookesl  with 
Balaam's  eyes  ?  To  what  reward  had  the  faith  of  Moses  an 
eye  ?  He  that  had  forsaken  all  the  greatness  of  Egypt,  and 
chose  a  troublesome  journey  in  his  old  age  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  yet  arrived  not  at  his  journey's  end.  His  faith 
ful  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that  incorruptible  reward,  promised 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  the  Mesriiah ;  he  sought  a 
heavenly  reward,  which  could  make  him  happy,  and  nevei 
hurt  hini ;  and  to  such  a  reward  every  good  may  have  a  re- 
spect ;  but  the  prelates  are  eager  of  such  rewards  as  cannot 
make  tliem  hapjiy,  but  can  only  make  them  worse.  Jacob, 
a  prince  born,  vowed  that  if  God  would  "  but  give  him 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  then  the  Lord  should  be 
his  God."  But  the  prelates  of  mean  birth,  and  ofltimes  of 
lowest,  making  shew  as  if  they  were  called  to  the  spiritual 
and  humble  ministrv  of  the  gospel,  yet  murmur,  and  think  it 
a  hard  service,  unless,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  their  pro- 
fession, ihey  may  eat  the  bread  and  wear  the  honours  of 
princes :  so  much  more  covetous  and  base  ihey  are  than 
Simon  Magus,  for  he  proffered  a  reward  to  be  admitted  to 
^twork,  which  they  wil!  not  be  mean'y  hired  to. 
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Bat,  saith  he,  "  Are  not  the  cler^'  members  of  Christ ', 
why  should  not  each  member  tlirive  alike?"  Carnal  text- 
man  !  as  if  worldly  thriving  were  one  of  the  privilepiea  we 
have  by  being  in  Christ,  and  were  not  a  providence  ofttimes 
extended  more  liberally  to  the  infidei  than  to  tho  Christian, 
Therefore  must  the  minialers  of  Christ  not  he  over  rich  or 
great  in  the  worid,  because  their  calling  is  spiritual,  not  se- 
cular ;  hecause  they  have  a  special  wai^re,  which  is  not  to 
be  entangled  wilh  many  impediments  ;  becau.=e  their  master, 
Christ,  gave  them  this  precept,  and  set  them  this  example, 
told  them  this  was  the  mystery  of  hia  coming,  by  mean 
things  and  persons  to  subdue  mighty  ones ;  and  lastly,  be- 
canae  a  middle  estate  is  most  proper  to  the  office  of  teach' 
ing,  whereas  higher  dignity  teaches  far  less,  and  blinds  the 
teacher.  Jiay,  saith  the  confiiter,  fetching  his  last  endea- 
vour, "  the  prelales  will  be  very  loath  to  let  go  their  ha- 
ronies,  and  votes  in  parliament,"  and  calls  it  "  God's  cause," 
with  an  insuflerable  impudence,  "Not  that  they  love  the 
honours  and  the  means,"  good  men  and  generous  1  "  hut  that 
they  would  not  have  ibeir  country  made  guilty  of  such  a. 
sacrilege  and  injustice!" 

A  worthy  patriot  for  his  own  corrupt  ends.  That  which  he 
imputes  as  sacrilege  to  his  country,  is  the  only  way  lett  them 
to  purge  that  abominable  sacrilege  out  of  the  land,  wliich  none 
hut  the  prelates  are  guilty  of  j  who  for  the  discharge  of  one 
single  duty,  receive  and  keep  that  which  might  be  enough  to 
satisfy  the  hiboura  of  many  painful  ministers  better  deserving 
than  themselves;  who  possess  huge  benefices"  for  lazy  per- 
formances, great  promotions  only  tor  the  execution  of  a.  cruel 
disgospelling  jurisdiction;  who  engross  many  pluralities  under 
a  non-resident  and  slubbering  dispatch  of  souU;  who  let 
hundreds  of  paiishes  famish  ir.  one  diocess,  while  they,  the 
prelates,  are  mute,  and  yet  enjoy  that  wealth  that  would  fur- 
niith  all  those  dark  places  with  able  supply :  and  yet  they  eat, 
and  yet  they  live  at  the  rate  of  earls,  and  yet  hoard  up ;  they 
who  chase  away  all  the  faithful  shepherds  of  the  flock,  and 

■  The  love  of  pluralities  deflcended  aa  an  infaeritance  from  Ifae  Romari 
ralholic  to  the  proleaiajit  church.  Even  in  this  matter,  however,  some 
rcfomjation  has  been  effected  ;  for  no  dergyman,  we  believe,  can  now  be  re- 
prDMhed  with  equalling,  in  smhition  and  the  love  of  lucre,  Alanset,  chaplain 
%o  HtBiy  III.,  Kho  in  aaid  to  have  held  neveii  hundred  ecclesiastical  living! 
—Hume,  Hilt,  iff  Etigland  chap.  xiL— £d 
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Dring  in  a  deartli  of  Bpiritual  fooiJ,  robbing  thereby  the  church 
of  her  dearest  treasure,  and  sending  herds  of  aoula  starveling 
to  hell,  while  they  feast  and  riot  u])on  the  laboui-a  of  hireling 
curates,  consuming  and  purloining  even  that  which  by  their 
fi  undation  is  allowed,  and  left  to  the  poor,  and  to  reparations 
of  the  church.  These  are  they  who  have  bound  the  land  with 
the  sin  of  sacrilege,  from  which  mortal  engagement  we  shall 
never  be  free,  till  we  have  totally  removed,  with  one  labour, 
as  one  individual  thing,  prelacy  and  sacrilege.  And  herein 
will  the  king  be  a  true  defender  of  the  faith,  not  by  paring;  or 
lessening,  but  by  distributing  in  due  proportion  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  church,  that  all  parts  of  the  land  may  equally 
partake  the  plentiful  and  diligent  preaching  of  the  faith ;  the 
scandal  of  ceremonies  thrown  out  thai  delude  and  circumvent 
the  faith  ;  and  the  usurpation  of  prelates  laid  level,  who  are  in 
words  the  fathers,  but  in  their  deeds  the  oppugners  of  (he 
(kith.  This  is  that  which  will  best  confirm  him  in  that  glo- 
rious title. 

Thus  ye  have  heard,  readers,  how  many  shifts  and  wiles  the 
prelates  have  invented  to  save  their  ill-got  booty.  And  if  it 
be  true,  as  in  scripture  it  is  foretold,  that  pride  and  covetoug- 
□ess  are  the  sure  marks  of  those  false  prophets  which  are  to 
come ;  then  boldly  conclude  these  to  be  as  great  seducers  as 
any  of  the  latter  times.  For  between  this  and  the  judgment- 
day  do  not  look  for  any  arcii  deceivers,  who  in  spite  of  refor- 
mation  will  use  more  craft,  or  less  shame  to  defend  their  love 
of  the  world  and  their  ambition,  than  these  prelates  have 
done.  And  if  ye  think  that  soundness  of  reason,  or  what 
foi'ce  of  argument  soever,  will  bring  them  to  an  ingenuous 
silence,  ye  think  tiiat  which  will  never  be.  But  if  ye  take 
that  course  which  Erasmus  was  wont  to  say  Luther  took 
gainst  the  pope  and  monks ;  if  ye  denounce  war  against 
their  mitres  and  their  bellies,  ye  shall  soon  discern  that  turban 
of  pride,  which  they  wear  upon  their  heads,  to  be  no  helmet 
of  sHlvation,  but  the  mere  metal  and  hornworkof  papal  juris- 
diction ;  and  that  they  have  also  this  gift,  like  a  certain  kind 
of  some  that  are  possessed,  to  have  their  voice  in  their  bellies, 
which  being  well-drained  and  taken  dowm,  their  great  oracle, 
which  is  only  there,  will  soon  be  dumb ;  and  the  divine  right 
of  episcopacy,  forthwith  expiring,  will  put  us  no  more  to 
trouble  nitk  tedious  antiquities  and  disputes. 
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NOW  THE  SECOSD  TIME  REVISED  AND  MUCH  AUGMENTED. 

IN  TWO  BOOKS! 

TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OP  ENGLAND  WITS  THE  AaSKMBLY. 


Taisgreal  work  on  Divorce,  with  the  thri 
aon,""TheOpuiionsofMarlm  Bucer,"ai 
EO  eihiust  all  the  philosophy  and  leamiDi 

Emtholic  theoifof  tnnnHge,  namely,  that 
ptetaikd  ever 


;  pBrasiiical  iieatiKS,  "  Teirachor- 
d  "  Coloslciioo,"  may  be  Bid  nearly 
of  ihe  subject.  Slill  it  pradoced 
lers  of  the  country,  the  Ronuui 
it  is  a  Bacrament,  haviog  in  railily 
e,  though  now  at  length  repudiated  by  perhspii  ■  majority 
m  tno»e  wro  are  able  to  (hint  for  ihemsclvea,  Well,  however,  might  Milton 
inveigh  against  cualom.  That  which  has  been  long  otabliBhed  is  usuall)' 
inveated  by  ua  with  a  tacred  character ;  on  which  accoutit  we  contbue  lo 
mbmit  to  it,  though  coiiscinua  of  the  ionumerable  evils  of  which  it  may  be 
(he  cause  to  us  and  otheta.  In  cnmbatiog  the  received  doctrines  on  divorce, 
be  had  to  encounter  more  diflicultiei  than  at  present  bcsel  us,  since  we  gene- 
rallyconieutout^lvej  with  investigating  thf  reason  of  the  matter,  and  trouble 
outtelvai  very  little  about  authority.  We  have  the  advantage,  howerer,  of 
witnening  among  our  neighhoura  the  working  of  a  more  natural  theory  of 
divorce,  which,  owing  (o  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  unfavourable  ciceum- 
■tancs,  has  not  proved  >o  mtisfactory  ai  mankmd  anticipated.  In  discuss- 
ing (he  question  (heielbre,  we  can  expect  to  derive  very  li((1e  «id  ftom  ei- 
peiiBice,  and  must  rely  chietly  on  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  unlew  we  will 
haverecoiuw  to  that  vast  maas  of  evidence  supplied  l>y  thehistor;  of  marriage 
(hroughout  Europe,  wilh  the  incalculable  evils  which  have  arisen  from  its  being 
CDoaidBred  indissoluble.  The  object  of  marriage  must  be  admitted  to  be 
the  bappioess  of  those  who  enter  into  it,  not  their  mere  worldly  prosperity,  or 
the  well  ordering  of  their  houwhold  and  laniilia,  but,  in  a  moral  and  inlel- 
lectual  sensp,  their  own  individual  delight  and  tranquillity  of  mind;  where 
thi<i  b  not  aimed  at,  marriage  degenerates  into  a  mere  social  connexion  for 
economical  purposes,  and  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  become  subeervienl 
lo  the  property  they  bring  together,  or  may  happen  to  amass.  The  man  be- 
comes the  steward  of  the  estate,  the  vife  degenerates  into  a  b'>use  beeper,  and 
both  plod  on  more  or  less  comfortably  together,  accord ing  to  he  accidenB  of 
Ihait  temper,  and  the  value  they  set  on  their  worldly  acquisitions.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  really  marriage,  but  a  parmership  in  business,  of  which  the  husband 
Mdwift  constitute  the  linn,  ibe  former  attending  to  the  extcnul  relMioiB  of  Ih« 
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houK,  thelktter  tolheinteniBL  If  thef  have  children,  ihetc  arc  by  drgna 
taken  into  jisrtneiBhlp,  md  (h«  great  work  of  monej-makine,  or  accumaU. 
lion  of  properly,  proteedtjian  pavi  with  me  multiplicBtion  of  tlie  pannera. 
In  such  industriiJ  eonnexion"  dhorce  is  seldom  needed,  monef  beinjr  ihsgT«« 
ruling  d]Tinir7  of  all  the]iartii4  concerned.  IiovehBaao  opportunity  to  in- 
trude itself,  to  inuoducsdiMrder,  or  disturb  their  calculations.  The  husband 
may  perhaps,  in  some  few  esses,  and  then  rather  in  obedience  to  (ash ion  ihanlo 
feelLng,  eneumber  hinisel/ withe  mistress;  but  she  also  must  be  econoiniail;  and 
if  she  does  not  add  tolhe  general  stick,  must  be  carefiil  to  diminish  it  as  little  as 
possible.  Otherwise  she  issooncasbiercd,  Manunon  not  easily  enduring  the  (B- 
lentatious  intrusion  of  passion  intohisdomioioas.  For  this  class  ofpeople&dlity 
af  divorce  is  not  much  required.  Love  is  most  troublesome  in  the  houMS  of  the 
wealthy  who  haveacrumulaied  property,  and  baveceased  to  carry  on  the  proeesB, 
or  have  inherited  it  from  their  forefaihen.  To  the  same  class  also  belong,  not 
in  property  butin  feeling,  all  men  of  intellectual  punuili',  who,  in  coltiniing 
their  minds,  cultivate  also  their  passions,  as  the  great  active  powen  whieli 
put  the  micTocosm  in  motion.  Personi  of  this  cast,  correEponding  with  that 
of  the  Brahmans  ii>  Hlndosisn,  seek  for  a  large  share  of  their  happiness  in 
the  tore  ot  women,  about  which,  for  their  greater  saiiafaetion,  ihey  build  up 
a  ohirl  of  metaphysicRl  subtleties,  reHning,  purifying,  and  elevating  their 
favouriie  passion  till  it  Is  lost  loo  frequendy  in  the  clouds.     With  them 
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tore,  teelc  for  all  their  happint 
through  the  imperfection  of  Ihe  inEtilution^iiteir,  but  through  their  i>wn 
hoile,  Igtiorance.  or  bad  fortune,  it  seems  perfectly  consistent  with  emy 
contlderation  of  juitlce  and  equity  that  they  ihOLild  be  allowed  to  repair 
their  misuke  or  mislortuni  through  the  iniiru mentality  of  divorce.  Nor 
let  it  be  supposed  that  women  are  less  interested  in  this  matter  than  men, 
(ince  experience  shews  that  unfortunole  marriages  are  productive,  if  poni- 
ble,  of  more  misery  to  Ihein  than  to  tlicir  husbandi-,  in  praporiion  as  they 
nave  fewer  external  resources,  a  much  more  limited  tympathy,  and  have 
theb  conduct  and  demeanour  subjected  to  an  inllnitely  severer  scrutiny.  In 
these  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce,  the  laws  should,  as  far  as  poerible, 
plsee  both  senes  on  terms  of  perfect  equality ;  or,  rarher,  should  shew  nime 
favour  10  women,  to  make  amends  fur  the  other  dhadvaniages  to  which 
they  are  eipoaed  by  the  constitution  of  society,  lo  enacting  a  law  of  dL. 
Ttfrce,  c>ire  should  be  taken  to  ^ard  against  the  Effects  of  temjriirarycaprictt. 
But  whenever  il  ciearly  appears  that  man  1    '      ■'  .  .■ 

^ther  in  peacE  and  harmony,  their  separati 
M  themselves,  anil  favourable  lo  morals,  ths 
l>  10  be  regretted  that  million's  language  sht 
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fome  to  appeu  at  fint  lighl  ■  Utile  anliquated,  vWicb  may  discourage  nwijr 
fhini  ilie  itudf  of  [his  inieresung  and  eitraonliiiary  woik,  in  which  aealy 
every  question  connected  with  niorriBge  and  iHvorce  U  djbcu3<ed  with  lur- 
pTiiing  eloquence,  learning,  and  freedom.  To  hi«  onn  coniempoiaiin  hii 
expreaiona,  no  doubt,  appeared  appropriate  and  perspicuous,  though  they 
now  often  aeem  v^ue  and  ill>Hlecieil,  through  the  inetiiable  icTolutiooi  of 
language,  which  have  stripped  words  of  their  old  Bignificationi  to  aitadi 
to  them  others  aliogrther  now.  Nevertheless,  a  tiioderate  supply  of  pa- 
tience will  enable  us  lo  reconcile  ourselves  to  his  diction,  and  to  dial  pel- 

y  style  of  nrgu mentation,  which  in  an  age  of  jiolitical  excitement 

les  ia  naturally  adopted  by  all  earnest  and  energetic 
interpTViation,  he  pushes  the  protesiani  licence  to  Ibe 
uimoar,  arrays  text  agatntl  text,  gospel  against  law,  and  law  against  gospel, 
and  ultimately  decides  in  conlbrTniiy  with  the  auggeetinns  of  toson.  I'hii 
jn  a  person  so  strict  and  pious,  ia  really  a  malter  of  anion  ish  men  I.  No  man 
■as  ever  more  religious  than  niillon.  but  his  religion  wu  B  pure  transcoi. 
dental  philosophy,  which  eoated  above  tells  and  formularies,  and  rested 
Dltimalety  on  the  eternal  relations  subsiaiiiig  between  Uod  and  his -crea- 
tures. In  oihei  respects  these  worka  on  divorce  are  Hill  of  beauty,  of 
poetical  deacripcions  of  love,  of  philosophical  investigaliona,  of  original 
Ideas  and  images.  The  whole  is  pervaded  and  adorned  by  an  enthusias- 
tie  epirii  of  poetry  which  constitutes  in  him  tho  vitality  of  style.  AU 
Iberet'oie  who  can  tolerate  a  little  qkiainioess  and  plain  speaking,  and  who 
are  not  avenge  from  being  taught  by  a  somewhat  dogmatic  instructor,  can 
read  with  pleasure  Atiltun's  speculations  on  divorce,  which  are  fiill  of 
Mund  wibdoni,  which  may  serve  to  enlighitn  both  our  legislators  and  phi- 
iMopbeni,  if  they  will  be  modest  enough  to  listen  aud  learn. 


TO  THE    P.4RLIAMENT   OF    ENGLAND,  WITH  THB  ASSEMBLY, 

If  it  were  seriously  aeked,  (and  it  wotild  be  no  untimely 
question,)  renowned  parliament,  select  assenilily  !  who  of  all 
teachers  antl  musters,  that  have  ever  taught,  hath  di^wn  the 
most  discijiles  after  him,  both  in  religion  aud  in  manners?  it 
might  be  not  untruly  answered,  custom.  Though  virtue  be 
commended  for  the  moat  persuasive  in  her  theory,  and  con- 
science in  the  plain  demonstration  of  the  spirit  finda  most 
evincing;  yet  whether  it  be  the  secret  of  divine  wiU,  or  the 
originar  blindness  we  are  bom  in,  so  it  happens  for  the  moat 
part  that  custom  still  is  silently  received  for  the  best  instructor. 
Except  it  be,  because  her  method  is  so  glib  and  easy,  in  some 
manner  like  to  that  vision  of  Ezekiel  rolling  up  her  sudden 
book  of  implicit  knowledge,  for  him  that  will  to  take  and 
swallow  down  at  pleasure ;  which  proving  but  of  bad  nou- 
rishment in  the  concoction,  as  it  was  beeiTless  in  the  devour- 
ing, puffs  up  unhealthily  a  certain  big  face  of  pretended 
' iDg,  mistaken  among  credulous  men  for  the  wbolesomn 
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haliit  of  soundness  and  good  constitulion,  but  is  mdeed 
other  tlian  that  swoln  yisit  of  counterfeit  knowledge  and  lit«- 
ralLre,  which  not  only  in  private  maw  our  education,  but  abo 
in  piiblio  is  the  common  climber  into  every  chair,  where 
either  reIi°;ion  is  preached,  or  law  reported ;  filling  each 
estate  of  life  and  profession  with  abject  and  servile  principles, 
depressing  the  high  and  heaven-born  spirit  of  man,  far  be- 
neath  tbe  condition  wherein  eitber  God  created  him,  or  sin 
hath  sunk  him.  To  pursue  the  allegory,  custom  being  but  a 
mere  face,  as  echo  is  a  mere  voice,  rests  not  in  her  unaccpm- 
pUshnient,  until  by  secret  iuclmation  she  accorporate  herself 
with  eiTor,  who  being  a  blind  and  serpentine  body  without  a 
head,  willingly  accepts  what  he  wants,  and  supphes  what  her 
incompleteness  went  seeking.  Hencg_it.JB^tnat_ error  suj^ 
ports  custom,  .cuatsJU-SountenanceB  ecTori  and.JhseJ.'iHi-hfc 
tween  them  would  peTBECutg  ajsd  chase  awa^  gU-truth_and- 
Boird  wisdom  out  of  human  lite,  were  it  uot  that  God,  rather 
than  man,  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and 
religious  counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  incroach- 
ments,  and  to  work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities 
wrought  upon  our  minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error 
and  custom ;  who,  with  the  numerous  and  vul^r  train  of 
their  followers,  make  it  their  chief  design  to  envy  and  cry 
down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning,  under  the  terms  of  hu- 
mour and  innovation ;  as  if  the  womb  of  teeming  truth  were 
to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presume  to  bring  forth  aught  that  sorts 
not  with  their  uuchewed  notions  and  suppositions.  Against 
which  notorious  injury  and  abuse  of  man's  free  soul,  to  testify 
and  oppose  tlie  utmost  that  study  and  true  labour  can  attain, 
heivtotbre  the  incitement  of  men  reputed  grave  hath  led  ma 
among  others;  and  now  the  duty  and  the  right  of  an  in- 
structed Christian  calls  me  through  the  chance  of  good  or 
evil  report,  to  be  the  sole  advocate  of  a  discountenanced 
truth  :  a  hi^h  enterprise,  lords  and  commons  !  a  high  enter- 
prise and  a  liard,  and  such  as  every  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son  does  not  venture  on.  Nor  have  I  amidst  the  clamour 
ich  envy  and  impertinence  whither  to  appeal,  but 
of  BO  much  piety  and  wisdom  here  assem- 
^  _  n  my  hands  an  ancient  and  most  necessary, 
ai'i  table,  and  yet  moat  injured  statute  of  Moses;  not 
'  bv  hHr   who  only  had  the  authority,  but 
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throtrti  aside  with  much  inconsiderate  neglect,  under  tiie 
rubbish  of  canonical  i|rnDrance ;  as  once  the  whole  law  was 
by  some  such  like  conveynncu  in  Josiah's  lime.  And  be 
who  shall  endeavour  the  amendment  of  any  old  neglected 
grievance  in  church  or  state,  or  in  the  daily  course  of  life, 
if  he  be  gifted  with  abiUties  of  mind,  that  may  raise  him  to 
80  high  an  undertaking,  I  giant  he  hatli  already  much 
whereof  not  to  repent  him;  yet  let  me  aread  him,  not  to  be 
the  foreman  of  any  misjudged  opinion,  unless  big  reiwlutiuns 
be  firmly  seated  in  a  square  and  constant  mind,  nut  con- 
scious to  itself  of  any  deserved  blame,  and  regai'dless  of  qd- 
grounded  saspicions.  For  this  let  him  be  sure,  he  shall  be 
boarded  presently  by  the  ruder  sort,  hut  not  by  discreet  and 
well-nurtured  men,  with  a  thousand  idle  descants  and  sur- 
mises. Who  when  they  cannot  confute  the  least  joint  or 
sinew  of  any  passage  in  the  book  ;  yet  God  forbid  that  truth 
should  he  truth,  because  they  have  a  boisterous  conceit  of 
some  pretences  in  the  writer.  But  were  they  not  more  busy 
and  inquisitive  than  the  apostle  cocnmends,  they  would  hear 
him  at  least,  "  rejoicing  so  the  truth  be  preached,  whether  of 
envy  or  other  pretence  whatsoever:"  for  truth  is  as  im- 
pOBsible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch,  as  the  sunbeam  ;i 
though  this  ill  hap  wait  on  her  nativity,  that  siie  never  comes 
into  the  world,  but  like  a  bastard,  to  the  ignominy  of  him! 
that  brought  her  forth ;  till  time,  the  midwife  rather  than  the 
mother  ot  truth,  have  washed  and  salted  the  infant,  declared 
her  legitimate,  and  churched  the  father  of  h.s  young  Mi- 
nerva, from  the  needless  causes  of  his  purgation,  Your- 
Belves  can  best  witness  this,  worthy  patriots !  snd  better  will, 
no  doubt  hereafter:  for  who  among  ye  of  the  foremost  that 
have  travailed  in  her  behalf  to  the  good  of  church  or  state, 
hath  not  been  often  traduced  to  be  the  agent  of  his 
own  by-ends,  under  pretext  of  reformation  ?  So  much  the 
more  1  shall  not  be  unjust  to  hope,  that  however  infamy  or 
imvy  may  work  in  other  men  to  do  her  fretful  will  against 
this  discourse,  yet  that  the  aiperience  of  your  own  upright- 
ness misinterpreted  will  pot  ye  in  mind,  to  give  it  free  audi- 
ence and  generous  construction.  What  though  the  brood  of 
Belial,  the  draff  of  men,  to  whom  no  liberty  is  pleasing,  but 
unbridled  and  vagabond  lust  without  pale  or  partition,  wiJl 
'    eh  broad  perhaps^  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of  scripture 
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mustering  up  in  favour,  as  they  auppo§e,  of  their  debauche- 
ries ;  ihey  will  know  better  when  they  shall  hence  learn,  that 
honesr  IJ  burly  is  the  greatest  foe  to  dishoQest  licence.  And 
what  though  others,  out  of  a  waterish  and  queasy  conscience, 
because  ever  cruzy  and  never  yet  sound,  vvill  rail  and  fancy 
to  themBelves  that  injury  and  licence  is  the  best  of  this 
hook?  Did  not  the  distemper  of  their  own  stomachs  alTect 
them  with  a  dizzy  megrim,  they  would  soon  tic  up  their 
tongues  and  discern  themselves  like  that  AsNyiian  blas- 
phemer, all  this  while  reproaching  not  man,  but  the  Al- 
mighty, the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  whom  they  do  not  deny  to 
have  belaw^iven  his  own  sacred  people  with  this  very  allow- 
ance, whicb  they  now  call  injury  and  licence,  and  dare  cry 
shame  on,  and  will  do  yet  a  while,  till  they  get  a  little  cor- 
dial sobriety  to  settle  their  qualming  zeal.  But  this  question 
conceras  not  us  perhaps:  indeed  man's  disposition,  though 
prone  to  seai-ch  afler  vain  curiosities,  yet  when  points  of 
difficulty  are  to  be  discussed,  appertaiiiing  to  tlie  removal  of 
tuireasunable  wrong  and  burden  from  the  perplexed  life  of 
our  brother,  it  is'  incredible  how  cold,  how  dull,  and  far  from 
all  fellow-leelin»  we  are,  without  the  spur  of  self-concern- 
ment. Yet  if  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  purity  of  Ood  be 
to  be  cleared  from  foulest  imputations,  which  are  not  yet 
avuidsd ;  if  charity  be  not  to  be  degraded  and  trodden  down 
under  a  civil  oiilinance ;  if  matrimony  be  not  to  be  advanced 
like  that  exalted  perdition  written  of  to  the  Thessalonians, 
"above  all  that  is  called  God,"  or  goodness,  nay,  against 
them  both;  then  I  dare  affirm,  there  will  be  found  in  the 
contents  of  this  book  that  which  may  concern  us  all.  You 
it  concerns  chiefly,  worthies  in  parliament!  on  whom,  as  on 
our  deliverers,  all  our  grievances  and  cares,  by  the  merit  of 
your  eminence  and  fortitude,  are  devolved.  Me  it  concerns 
next,  having  with  much  labour  and  faithful  diligence  firei 
found  out,  or  at  least  with  a  fearless  and  communicative  can- 
dour first  pablished,  lo  the  manifest  good  of  Christendam, 
that  whicb,  calling  to  witness  everything  mortal  and  immor- 
(at,  I  believe  unfeignedly  to  be  true.  Let  not  other  men 
think  their  conscience  bound  to  search  continually  after 
truth,  to  pray  for  enlightening  from  above,  to  puulisb  what 
-bey  think  they  have  so  obtained,  and  debar  me  from  con- 
ceiving myself  tied  by  the  same  duiics.      Ye  have  now, 
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^ubtiess,  hy  the  favour  and  appointment  of  God,  ye  have 
now  in  your  hands  a  great  and  populous  nation  to  reform : 
from  what  corniption,  what  blindness  in  religion,  ye  know 
well;  ill  wliat  a  degenerate  and  fallen  spirit  from  the  appre- 
hension of  native  liberty,  and  true  manliness,  I  am  sure  yc 
find ;  with  what  unbounded  licence  rushing  to  whoredoms 
and  adullerieB,  needs  not  lone;  inquiry:  insomuch  that  the 
feare,  which  men  have  of  too  strict  a  diacipUne,  perhaps  ex- 
ceed the  hopes  that  can  be  in  others  of  ever  introducing  it 
with  any  great  nuccess.  What  if  I  should  tell  ye  now  oi 
dispenBation?  and  indulgences,  to  give  a  little  the  reins,  to  let 
them  play  and  nibble  with  the  bait  awhile;  a  people  as  hard 
of  heart  as  tliat  Egyptian  colony  that  went  to  Canaan.  This 
is  the  common  doctrine  that  adulterous  and  injurious  divorce* 
were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  allowed  of  old  for 
hardness  of  heart.  But  that  opinion,  I  trust,  by  then  this 
following'  ailment  hath  been  well  read,  will  be  left  for  one 
of  the  myt^tci'ies  of  an  indulgent  Antichrist  to  farm  out  ince»I 
by,  and  those  his  other  tributary  pollutions.  What  middle 
way  can  be  taken  then,  may  some  interrupt,  if  we  must 
neither  turn  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  and  that  the  people 
hate  to  be  reformed?  Mark  then,  judges  and  lawgivers 
and  ye  whose  offi.ce  it  is  to  be  our  teachers,  for  I  will  utter 
DOW  a  doctrine,  if  ever  any  other,  though  neglected  or  not 
understood,  vet  of  great  and  powerful  importance  to  the 
governins^  of  mankind.  He  who  wisely  would  restrain  the 
reasonable  soul  of  man  within  due  bounds,  must  first  himaelf 
know  perfectly,  how  far  the  territory  and  dominion  extends 
of  just  and  honest  liberty.  As  httle  mast  he  offer  to  bind 
that  which  God  hath  loosened,  as  to  loosen  that  which  he 
hath  bound.  The  ipiorance  and  mistake  of  this  high  point 
hath  heaped  u])  one  huge  half  of  all  the  misery  that  hath 
been  since  Adam.  In  the  gospel  we  shall  read  a  supercilious 
"  ;,  whose  holiness,  or  rather 


1 


grieving  that  God  should  be  so  facile  to  man,  was  to  set 
straiter  limits  to  obedience  than  God  huth  set,  to  enslave  the 
dignity  of  man,  to  put  a  garrison  upon  his  neck  of  empty 
Knd  .over-dignified  precei)t9  ;  and  w»  shall  r.^ad  our  Saviour 
never  more  grieved  and  troubled  than  to  meet  with  such  a 
ueevish  madness  among  men  against  iheir  own  freedom. 
■iiow  can  we  expect  him  to  be  iess  offended  with  us,  whet 
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nmuli  of  the  eame  folly  shall  be  found  yet  remaining  where 
it  leabt  ouglit,  to  the  perishing  uf  tlioueands  ?  The  greatest 
burden  in  the  vorld  is  eitperstition,  not  only  of  ceremonies  in 
the  church,  but  of  imaginary  and  scarecrow  «ins  al  home. 
What  greater  weakening,  what  more  subtle  stratagem  against 
our  Christian  warfare,  when  besides  the  gross  body  of  real 
tran^ressious  to  encounter,  we  shall  be  terrified  by  a  vain 
and  shadowy  menacing  of  faults  that  are  not?  When  things 
indifferent  shall  be  set  to  nyerfrout  ns  under  the  banners  of 
sin,  what  wonder  if  we  be  routed,  and  by  this  art  of  our  ad- 
versary, fall  into  the  subjection  of  worst  and  deadliest 
offences  7  The  superstition  of  the  papist  is,  "Touch  not, 
taste  uot,"  when  God  bids  both;  and  ours  is,  "  Part  not,  sepa- 
rate not,"  when  God  and  chai'ity  both  permits  and  com- 
mands. "  Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  charity,"  saiih 
8t.  Paul !  and  liis  master  saith, "  She  is  the  fulHlling  of  the 
law."  Yet  now  a  civil,  an  indifferent,  a  sometime  dissuaded 
law  of  marriage,  must  be  ibrced  upon  us  to  fulfil,  not  only 
without  charity  but  against  ber.  No  pleice  in  hesTeti  or 
earth,  except  hell,  where  chaiity  may  not  enter:  yet  mar- 
riage, the  ordinance  of  our  solace  and  contentment,  the 
remedy  of  our  loneliness,  will  not  admit  now  either  of  cliarity 
or  mercy,  to  come  in  and  mediate,  or  pacify  the  fierceness  or 
this  gentle  ordinance,  the  unremedied  loneliness  of  this  re- 
medy. Advise  ye  well,  supreme  senate,  if  charity  be  thus 
excluded  and  expulscd,  how  ye  will  defend  the  untainted 
honour  of  your  own  actions  and  proceedings.  He  who  mar- 
ries, intends  as  little  to  conspire  his  own  ruin,  as  he  that 
swears  allegiance :  and  as  a  whole  people  is  in  proportion  tu 
an  ill  government,  so  is  one  man  to  an  ill  marriage.  If 
they,  against  any  authority,  covenant,  or  statute,  may,  by  the 
sovereign  edict  of  charity,  save  not  only  their  lives  but 
honest  liberties  from  unworthy  bondage,  as  well  may  he 
against  any  private  covenant,  which  he  never  entered  to  his 
mischief,  redeem  himself  from  unsupportable  disturbances  to 
honest  peace  and  just  contentment.  And  much  the  rather, 
for  that  to  resist  the  highest  magistrate  though  tyrannizing, 
God  never  gave  us  express  allowance,  only  he  gave  us  rear 
son,  chai'ity,  nature,  and  good  example  to  bear  us  out ;  but 
in  this  economical  misfortune  thus  to  demean  ourselves,  be- 
sides the  warrant  of  those  four  great  directors,  which  dolh  ai 
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justly  belong  hitber,  we  have  bd  express  law  of  God,  and 
sucn  a  'aw,  as  whereof  our  Saviour  with  a  solemn  threat 
forbade  the  abrogating.  For  no  effect  of  tyranny  can 
more  heavy  on  the  commonwealth,  than  this  household 
happiness  on  the  family  And  farewell  all  hope  of  true 
formation  in  the  state,  while  such  an  evil  as  this  lies  uni 
cemed  or  unregarded  in  the  house:  on  the  redress  whereof 
depends  not  only  the  spiritful  and  orderly  life  of  our  ^o 
men,  but  the  willing  and  careful  education  of  our  children. 
Let  this  therefore  be  new  examined,  this  tenure  and  freehold 
of  mankind,  this  natiTe  and  domestic  charter  given  us  by  a 
greater  lord  than  that  Saxou  king  the  Conleasor.  Let  the 
statutes  of  God  be  tui'ned  over,  be  scanned  anew,  and  con- 
sidered not  altogether  by  the  nai'row  intellectuals  of  f]uoca- 
tionisls  and  common  places,  but  (as  was  the  ancient  right  of 
councils)  by  men  of  what  libera)  profession  soevei',  of  emi- 
nent spirit  and  breedinc;,  joined  with  a  diffuse  and  various 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things ;  able  to  balance  and 
define  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  throughout  every 
Blate  of  life  ;  able  to  shew  us  the  ways  of  the  Lord  straight 
and  faithful  as  they  are,  not  full  of  cranks  and  contradictions, 
and  pitfalling  disjKtises,  but  with  divine  insight  and  benig- 
nity measured  out  to  the  proportion  of  each  mind  and  spirit, 
each  temper  and  disposition  created  so  different  each  from 
other,  and  yet  by  the  skill  of  wise  conducting,  all  to  becomE 
uniform  in  virtue.  To  expedite  these  knots,  were  worthy  a 
learned  and  memorable  synod  ;  while  our  enemies  expect  to 
nee  the  expectation  of  the  church  tii'ed  out  with  dependencies 
and  independencies,  how  they  will  compound  and  in  what 
calends.  Doubt  not,  wonny  senators !  to  vindicate  the 
sacred  honour  and  judgment  of  Moses  your  predecessor, 
from  the  shallow  commenting  of  scholastics  and  canonists. 
Doubt  not  after  hira  to  I'eacli  out  your  steady  hands  to  the 
misinformed  and  wearied  life  of  man ;  to  restore  tliis  his  lost 
heritage,  into  the  household  state :  wherewith  be  sure  that 
peace  and  love,  the  best  subi^iistence  of  a  Christian  family, 
will  return  home  from  whence  they  are  now  banished; 
places  of  |trosiitution  will  be  less  haunted,  the  neighbour's 
bed  less  attempted,  the  yoke  of  pi-udent  and  many  discipline 
will  be  generally  submitted  to;  sober  and  well-ordered  living 
"iriU  soon  spring  up  in  the  commoawealth  Ye 
''it  lit. 
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author  great  beyond  exception,  Moses ;  and  one  yet  greatw, 
he  who  hedged  in  from  abolishing  every  smallest  jut  and  tittle 
of  precious  equity  contained  in  that  law,  with  a  more  accu- 
rate and  lasting  Masorelb,  than  either  the  synagogue  ot 
Ezra  or  the  Galilsan  school  at  Tiberias  hath  left  us.  What- 
ever else  ye  can  enact,  will  scarce  concern  a  third  part  of  the 
British  name:  but  the  benefit  and  good  of  this  your  mag- 
naniraous  example,  will  easily  spread  fur  beyond  the  banks 
of  Tweed  and  the  Norman  isles.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
or  second  time,  since  our  ancient  druids,  by  whom  this 
i-land  was  the  cathedral  of  philosophy  to  France,  left  oft. 
their  pagan  rights,  that  England  hath  had  this  honour  vouch- 
safed from  heaven,  to  give  out  reformation  to  the  world. 
Who  WHS  it  but  our  English  Constantitie  that  baptized  the 
Roman  empire?  Who  but  the  Northumbrian  Willibrode, 
and  Winifride  of  Devon,  with  their  followers,  were  the  first 
apostles  of  Germany  ?  Who  but  Alcuin  and  Wicklifi"  our 
countrymen,  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  one  in  arts,  the 
other  in  religion  ?  Let  not  England  Ibrget  her  precedence  of 
teaching  nations  how  to  live. 

Know,  worthies ;  and  exercise  the  privilege  of  your  ho- 
noured country.  A  greater  title  I  here  bring  ye  than  is 
either  in  the  power  or  in  the  policy  of  Rome  to  give  her  rao- 
iiarchs ;  this  glorious  act  will  style  ye  the  defenders  of  charity. 
Nop  is  this  yet  the  highest  inscription  that  will  adorn  so  reli- 
gious and  so  holy  a  defence  as  this ;  behold  here  the  pure  and 
sacred  law  of  God,  and  his  yet  purer  and  more  sacred  name, 
offering  themselves  to  you,  first  of  all.  Christian  reformers,  to 
be  acquitted  fi'om  the  long-sufFered  ungodly  attribute  of 
patronizing  adultery.  Defer  not  to  wipe  off  mstantly  these 
imputative  blurs  and  stains  cast  by  rude  fancies  upon  the 
throne  and  beauty  ilself  of  inviolable  holiness:  lest  some  other 
people  more  devout  and  wise  than  we  bereave  us  this  offered 
immortal  glory,  our  wonted  prerogative,  of  being  the  first  aa- 
serters  in  every  great  vindication.  For  me,  as  far  as  my  part 
leads  me,  I  have  already  my  greatest  gain,  assurance  and  in- 
ward satisfaction  to  have  done  in  this  nothing  unworthy  of  an 
honest  life,  and  studies  well  employed.  With  what  event, 
among  the  wise  and  right  understanding  handful  of  men,  I  am 
socure.  But  how  among  the  drove  ot  custom  and  prejudice 
II  be  relished  by  such  whose  capacity,  since  their  youth 
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nm  ahead  into  the  easy  creek  of  a  aystem  or  a  medulla,  saili 
there  at  will  under  the  blown  phyaiognoiuy  of  their  unlabourw 
nidimente;  for  them,  what  iheir  taste  will  be,  I  Lave  also 
nirety  sufficient,  from  the  entire  league  that  hath  ever  been 
hetween  foruial  ignorance  anJ  grave  obstinacy.  Yet  when  I 
remember  the  litSe  that  our  Saviour  could  ju'evail  about  this 
iloctrine  of  charity  egain^t  the  crabbed  textuists  of  his  time, 
I  make  no  vronder,  but  rest  confident,  that  whoso  prefers  either 
matj'imony  or  other  ordinance  before  the  good  of  man  and  the 
plain  exigence  of  charity,  let  him  profess  papist,  or  pratestant, 
or  what  he  will,  he  is  aa  better  than  a  pharisee,  and  under- 
stands not  the  gospel :  whom  as  a  mi»interpreter  of  Christ  I 
openly  pi'otest  against;  and  provoke  him  to  the  trial  of  this 
tratb  before  all  the  tvorld :  and  let  him  bethink  him  withal 
how  he  will  sodder  up  the  shifting  flaws  of  his  un^irt  permis- 
sions, his  venial  and  unvenial  dispenses,  wherewith  the  law  of 
God  pardoning  and  unpardoninghathbeenshamefuUy  branded 
for  want  of  heed  in  cloaking,  to  Ijave  eluded  and  baffled  out  all 
faith  and  chastity  from  the  mai'i'iage-bed  of  that  holy  seed, 
-with  politic  andjudicial  adulteries.  I  seek  not  to  seduce  the 
simple  and  illiterate ;  my  errand  is  to  find  out  the  choicest  and 
the  learn edest,  who  have  this  high  gift  of  wisdom  to  answer 
solidly,  or  to  be  convinced.  I  ci'uve  it  from  the  piety,  the 
learning,  and  the  jiinidence  which  is  housed  in  this  place.  It 
might  perhaps  more  fitly  have  been  written  in  another  tongue : 
and  I  had  done  so,  but  that  the  esteem  I  have  of  my  country's 
judgment,  and  the  love  I  bear  to  ray  native  langu^e  to  serve 
It  firat  with  what  I  endeavour,  make  me  speak  it  thus,  ere  1 
assay  the  verdict  of  outlandish  readers.  And  perhiips  also 
here  I  might  have  ended  nameless,  but  that  the  address  of 
these  lines  chiefly  to  the  porhament  of  England  might  have 
seemed  ingrateful  not  to  acknowledge  by  whose  religious  care, 
unwearied  watciifulness,  courageous  and  heroic  resolutions,  1 
f  the  peace  and  studious  leisure  to  remain, 
The  Honouror  and  Attendant  of  their 
noble  Worth  and  Virtues, 

John  Miltos. 
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THE  PREFACK 


n  Miseries  in  most  of  Ihose 
nfticling.  The  AbsurdUy 
'  tut  Divorce, 
or»  Equity, 
Fagius:   And  II 


lalMatiistheOccasic 

,  Evils  which  he  imput( 

L  of  our  Canonists  in  their  Vecreea  at 
Christian  imperial  Laws  framed  with  i 
opinion  of  Hugo  Grotius  and  Paiilui 
Purpose  in  General  of  this  Discourse. 
Mant  men,  whether  it  be  their  fate  or  fond  opii 
persuade  themselvesi,  if  God  would  but  be  pleased  a  while  to 
withdraw  hia  juat  punishmeutH  from  us,  and  to  restrain  what 
power  either  the  devil  or  any  earthly  enemy  hath  to  work  us 
wo,  that  then  man'fl  nature  would  find  immediHte  rest  and  re- 
leasement  from  all  eriis.  But  verily  ihey  who  think  so,  if 
they  be  such  as  have  a  mind  large  enough  to  lake  into  their 
thoughts  a  general  survey  of  human  things,  would  sonn  prove 
themselves  in  that  opinion  far  deceived.  For  though  it  were 
granted  us  by  divine  indulgence  to  be  exempt  from  all  that 
can  be  harmful  to  us  from  without,  yet  the  perverseness  of  our 
folly  is  so  bent,  that  we  should  never  cease  hammering  out  of 
our  own  hearts,  as  it  were  out  of  a  Sinr,  the  seeds  and  sparkles 
of  new  misery  to  ourselves,  till  all  were  in  a  blaze  again.  And 
nomarvelif  out  of  our  own  hearts,  for  lliey  are  evil;  but  even 
ant  of  those  things  which  God  meant  us,  either  for  a  principal 
good,  or  a  pure  contentment,  we  are  t^till  hatching  and  con- 
triving upon  ourselves  matter  of  continual  sorrow  and  per- 
plexity. What  greater  good  to  man  than  that  revealed  rule, 
whereby  God  vouchsafes  to  shew  us  how  he  would  be  wor- 
shipped? And  yet  that  not  rightly  understood  became  the 
cause,  that  once  a  famous  man  in  Israel  could  not  but  oblige 

is  conscience  to  be  rhe  sacriflcer ;  or  if  not,  the  gaoler  of  his 
,  innocent  and  only  daughter ;  *  and  wa;-  the  cause  ofttimes  that 

le  n»Sa  will  at  once  perceive  ihal  Millon  here  slludea  lo  the  itorj' 
thaiuul  his  daughter,  which  may  beref^rded  as  one  of  the  most  9Ug> 
and  pathetic  in  the  Old  Tejlament.  Twa  inlerpretations  hare  bcBi 
m  of  Ihe  event :  the  first,  that  she  was  really  offbred  up  in  sacritice  ai  a 
1  victim,  nhich  vas  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  aacietits.  Ah 
i  gradually  acquired  more  humane  scniimcnla,  they  suffered   theic 
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&rmieB  of  valiant  men  have  given  up  their  throats  to  h 
heathenish  enemy  on  the  iiabbatli  day ;  fondly  thinking  t'neir 
defensive  resistance  to  lie  as  then  a  irorlc  imianlul.  What 
thing  more  instituted  to  the  solace  and  delight  of  mnn  than 
marri^e?  And  yet  tlie  misinterpreting  of  some  scripture, 
directed  mainly  against  the  abuaers  of  the  law  for  divorce 
given  by  Moses,  hath  changed  the  blessing  of  matrimony  not 
seldom  intoafamiharandcoinhahitin?  mischief;  at  leust  into 
a  drooping  and  disconsolate  bousebold  captivity,  without  re- 
fuge or  redemption.  So  ungovemed  and  so  wild  a  race  doth 
superetilion  run  us,  from  one  extreme  of  abused  liberty  into 
the  other  of  unmerciful  restrainL  For  although  God  in  the 
first  ordaining  of  mariiage  taught  us  to  wtiat  end  he  did  it,  in 
words  expressly  implying  the  apt  and  cheerful  conversation  of 
man  with  woman,  to  comfort  and  refresh  him  against  the  evil 
of  solitary  life,  not  mentioning  the  purpose  of  generation  till 
afterwards,  as  being  hut  a  secondary  end  in  dignity,  though 
not  in  neceasity :  yet  now,  if  any  two  be  but  once  handed  in 
the  church,  and  have  tasted  in  any  sort  the  nuptial  bed,  let 
them  find  themselves  never  so  mistaken  in  their  dispositions 
through  any  error,  concealment,  or  misadventure,  that  through 
their  different  tempers,  thoughts,  and  constitutions,  they  can 
neither  be  to  one  another  a  remedy  against  loneliness,  nor  five 
in  any  union  or  contentment  all  their  days ;  yet  they  shall,  so 
they  be  but  tbund  suitably  weaponed  to  the  leust  possibility  of 
aensual  enjoyment,  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fudge  to- 
gether, and  combine  as  they  may  to  their  unspeakable  weari- 
Bomeness,  and  despair  of  all  sociable  deliglit  in  the  ordinance 
which  Gud  established  to  that  very  end.  What  a  calamity  is 
this  ?  and,  as  the  wise  man,  if  he  were  alive,  would  sigh  out  in 
his  own  phrase,  what  a  "  sore  evil  is  this  under  the  sun!" 
All  which  we  can  refer  justly  to  no  other  author  than  the  canon 
law  and  her  adherents,  not  consulting  with  charity,  the  inter- 
preter and  guide  of  our  faith,  but  resting  in  the  mere  element 
of  the  text;  doubtless  by  the  policy  of  the  devil  to  make  that 
gracious  ordinance  become  unsup portable,  that  what  with 
not  daring  to  venture  upon  wedlock,  and  what  with 
wearied  out  of  it,  all  inordinate  licence  might  abound.     It  was 
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to  deatb,  aa  he  would  have 
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/  for  many  agea  that  marriage  lay  in  disgrace  wii.!i  most  of  th< 
/  ancient  doctors,  as  a  work  of  the  ties li,  "aim oat  a  defilement, 
/  wholly  denied  lo  priests,  and  the  second  time  dissuaded  to  all, 
[  aahelhatreadaTertullianor  Jerome  may  see  at  large.  After- 
wards it  isa<i  thought  bo  sacramental,  that  no  adultery  or  de- 
sertion could  dissolve  it;  and  this  is  the  sense  of  our  canon 
courts  in  England  to  this  day,  but  in  no  other  reformed  church 
else:  yet  there  remains  in  them  also  a  burden  on  it  as  heavy 
as  the  other  two  were  dis^traceful  or  superstitious,  and  of  as 
much  iniquity,  ci'ossing  a  law  not  only  written  by  Moses,  hut 
iharactered  in  us  by  nature,  of  more  antiquity  and  deeper 
ground  than  marriage  itself;  which  law  is  to  force  nothing 
against  the  faultless  proprieties  of  nature,  yet  that  this  may  be 
colourably  done,  our  Saviour's  words  touching  divorce  arc  as 
it  were  congealed  into  a  stony  rigour,  inconsistent  both  with 
his  doctrine  and  his  office ;  and  that  which  he  preached  only 
to  the  conscience  is  by  canonical  tyranny  snatched  into  the 
compulsive  censure  of  a  judicial  court ;  where  laws  are  im- 
posed even  against  the  venerable  and  secret  power  of  nature's 
impression,  to  love,  whatever  cause  be  found  to  loathe :  which 
is  a  heinous  barbarism  both  against  the  honour  of  marri^e, 
the  dignity  of  man  and  his  soul,  the  goodness  of  Christianity, 
and  all  the  human  respects  of  civility.  Notwitbstajiding  that 
some  the  wisest  and  gravest  among  the  Christian  emperors, 
who  had  about  them,  to  consult  with,  those  of  the  fathers  then 
living,  who  for  their  learning  and  holiness  of  life  are  still  with 
us  in  great  renown,  have  made  their  statutes  and  edicts  con- 
cerning this  debate  far  more  easy  and  relenting  in  many 
necessary  cases,  wherein  the  canon  is  inSexible.  And  Hugo 
Orotius,  a  man  of  these  times,  one  of  the  best  learned,  seems 
not  obscurely  to  adhere  in  his  persuasion  to  the  equity  of  those 
imperial  decrees,  iu  his  notes  upon  the  Evangelists;  much 
allaying  the  outward  roughness  of  the  text,  which  hath  for  the 
most  part  been  too  immoderately  expounded ;  and  excites  the 
diligence  of  others  to  inquirefurther  into  this  question,  as  eon- 
tainmg  many  points  that  have  not  yet  been  explained.  Which 
ever  likely  to  remain  intricate  and  hopeless  upon  the  supposi- 
tions cocnmonly  stuck  to,  the  authority  of  Paulas  Fagius,  one 
so  learned  and  so  eminent  in  England  once,  if  it  might  per- 
auude,  would  straight  acquaint  us  with  a  solution  of  these 
difiereaces  no  less  prudent  than  compendious.     He,  in  hU 
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oomnient  on.  the  Pentaleucli,  doubted  not  to  maintain  tliat  ^^^| 
divorces  might  be  as  lawfully  permitted  by  the  magistrate  to  ^^^| 
Christians,  as  they  were  to  the  Jews.     But  because  he  is  but  ^^H 


brietj  and  these  things  of  great  consequence  not  to  be  kept 
obscure,  I  shall  coucetve  it  nothing  above  ray  duty,  either  for 
the  difficulty  or  the  censure  that  may  pass  ihereon,  to  com- 
municate such  thoughts  B8  I  also  have  had,  and  do  atrer  them 
now  in  this  general  labour  of  reformation  to  the  candid  view 
both  of  church  and  magistrale  ;  especially  because  I  see  it 
the  hope  of  good  men,  that  those  irregular  and  unspiiitual 
courts  have  spun  their  utmost  date  in  this  land,  and  some 
better  course  must  now  be  constituted.  This  therefore  shall 
be  the  task  and  period  of  tliis  discourse  to  prove,  first, 
that  other  reasons  of  divorce,  besides  adultery,  were  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  are  yet  to  be  allowed  by  the  Christian  ma- 
gistrate as  a  piece  of  justice,  and  that  the  words  of  Christ  ai'e 
uot  hereby  contraried.  Next,  that  to  prohibit  absolutely  any 
divorce  whatsoever,  except  those  which  Moses  excepted,  is 
Beainst  the  reason  of  law,  as  in  due  place  I  shall  shew  out  of 
^^us,  with  many  additions.  He  therefore  who  by  adventur- 
ing, shall  be  so  happy  as  with  success  to  light  the  way  of  such 
an  expedient  liberty  and  truth  as  this,  shall  restore  the  much- 
wronged  and  ovei'- eon-owed  state  of  mati-imony,  not  only  to 
those  merciful  and  life-giving  remedies  of  Moses,  but,  as  much 
aa  may  be,  to  ihat  serene  and  blissful  condition  it  was  in  at 
the  beginmug,  and  shall  deserve  of  all  apprehensive  men,  [con- 
sidering the  troubles  and  distempers,  whicb,  for  want  of  this 
in  si^bt,  have  been  so  ofl  in  kingdoms,  in  states,  and  families,) 
Bhalfdeserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  public  benefactors  of 
civil  and  human  life,  above  the  inventors  of  wine  and  oil;  for 
this  is  a  far  dearer,  far  nobler,  aud  more  desirable  cherishing  To 
man's  life,  unworthily  exposed  to  sadness  and  mistake,  which 
lie  shall  vindicate.  Not  that  licence,  and  levity,  aud  uncon- 
sented breach  of  faith  should  herein  be  countenanced,  but  thai 
some  conscionabic  and  tender  pity  might  he  had  of  those  who 
have  unwarily,  in  a  thing  they  never  practised  before,  made 
themselves  the  bondmen  of  a  luckless  and  helpless  matri- 
mony. In  which  argument,  he  whose  courage  can  serve  him 
to  give  '.he  first  onset,  must  look  fur  two  several  oppositions  : 
the  one  fram  those  who  having  sworn  themselves  to  long  cut^- 
_fiid  the  letter  of  the  text,  wilt  not  out  of  the  road ;  the 
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Other  from  tlinse  whose  gross  and  vulgar  apjtrehenHiona  con- 
ceit but  low  of  mntrimonial  purposes,  and  in  the  work  of 
male  aad  female  think  tlicy  have  all.  Neverthelcse,  it  shall 
be  here  sought  by  due  ways  to  be  made  appear,  that  those 
words  of  God  in  the  institution,  promising  a  meet  help  against 
loneliness,  and  those  words  of  Christ,  that  "  his  yoke  is  easj, 
and  liis  burden  light,"  were  not  spoken  in  vain  :  for  if  the 
knot  of  marriage  may  in  no  case  be  dissolved  but  for  adultery, 
all  the  burdens  and  serrices  of  the  law  are  not  so  intolerable. 
This  only  is  desired  of  them  who  are  minded  to  judge  hardly 
of  thus  maintaining,  that  tliey  would  be  still,  and  hear  ail  out, 
nor  think  it  equal  to  answer  deliberate  reason  with  sudder, 
heat  and  noise ;  remembering  this,  that  many  truths  now  of 
reverend  esteem  and  credit,  bad  their  birth  and  beginning 
once  from  singularandprivale  thoughts,  while  the  mostof  men 
were  otherwise  possessed;  and  had  the  fate  at  first  to  be  gene- 
rally exploded  and  exclniraed  on  by  many  violent  opposers  : 
yet  I  may  err  perhaps  in  soothing  myself,  that  this  present 
truth  revived  will  deserve  on  all  handis  to  be  not  sinisterly  re- 
ceived, in  that  it  undertakes  the  cure  of  an  inveterate  disease 
crej»t  into  the  best  part  of  human  society ;  and  to  do  this 
with  no  smarting  corrosive,  but  a  smooth  and  pleasing  lesson, 
which  received  both  the  virtue  to  soften  and  dispel  rooted 
and  knotty  sorrows,  and  without  enchantment,  if  that  be 
feared,  or  spell  used,  hath  regard  at  once  both  to  serious  pity 
and  upright  honesty;lhat  tends  to  the  redeeming  and  restoring 
of  none  but  such  as  are  the  object  of  compassion,  having  in  an 
ill  iiour  hampered  themselves,  to  the  utter  dispatch  of  all  their 
most  beloved  comforts  and  repose  for  this  life's  term.  But  il 
vveshall  obstinately  dislikeihis  new overtureof  unexpected  ease 
and  recovery,  what  remains  but  to  deplore  the  frowardness  of 
3ur  hopeless  condition,  which  neither  can  endure  the  estate 
we  are  in,  noradmitof  remedy  either  sharp  or  sweet?  Sharp 
we  ourselves  distaste ;  and  sweet,  under  whose  hands  we  are, 
is  scrupled  and  suspected  as  too  luscious.  In  such  a  posture 
Christ  lonrid  the  Jews,  who  were  neither  won  with  the  austerity 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  thought  it  too  much  licence  to  follow 
ily  the  charming  pipe  of  him  who  sounded  and  proclaimed 
irtyandrelief  to  all  distresses:  yet  truth  in  someage  or  other 
3  her  witness,  and  shall  be  justified  at  last  by  her  own 
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t  Position  proved  by  the  Law  of  MoxeB.     That  Law  ex* 
pounded  and  asserted  to  amoral  and  charitable  Use,  Jirtt    < 
by  Paulas  Fagivs,  next  with  other  Addi/ions. 

To  remove  therefore,  if  it  be  possible,  this  great  and  sad 
oppression,  which  throuii^h  the  strictness  of  a.  literal  interpret- 
ing hath  itivadeil  and  distui'bed  the  dearest  and  most  peace^ 
able  estate  of  household  society,  to  the  overburdening,  if  not 
the  ove^1^' helming  of  many  Christians  better  worth  than  to  be 
so  deserted  of  the  church's  considerate  care,  ibis  position  shall 
be  laid  down,  first  proving,  then  answering  what  may  be  ob- 
jected either  from  scripture  or  light  of  reason. 

"  That  indisposition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising; 
from  a  cause  in  nature  unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever 
likely  to  hinder  the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which 
are  solace  and  peace ;  is  a  greater  reason  of  divorce  than 
natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be  no  children,  and  that 
there  be  mutual  consent.'' 

This  I  gather  from  the  law  in  Deut.  sxiv.  1 :  "  When  a  man 
hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some 
nncleai1nes!i  in  her,  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house,"  && 
This  law,  if  tiie  words  of  Christ  may  be  admitted  into  our 
belief,  shall  never,  while  the  world  stands,  for  him  be  abro- 

fated.  First  therefoi'e  I  here  set  down  what  learned  Fagiua 
ath  observed  on  this  law:  "  The  law  of  God,"  saith  he,  "per^ 
mttted  divorce  foi'  the  help  of  human  weakness.  For  everj' 
one  that  of  necessity  separates,  cannot  live  single.  That  Christ 
denied  divorce  to  his  own,  hinders  not;  tor  what  is  that  to 
the  unregenerate,  who  hath  not  attained  such  perfection  ?  Let 
not  the  remedy  be  despised,  which  was  given  to  weakness. 
And  when  Christ  saith,  who  marries  the  divorced  commits 
adultery,  it  is  to  be  unilerstood  if  he  had  any  plot  in  the  di- 
vorce." The  rest  I  reserve  until  it  he  disputed,  how  the  ma- 
gistrate is  to  do  herein.  From  hence  we  may  plainly  discern 
a  twofold  consideration  in  this  law  :  first,  the  end  of  the  law- 
^vei',  and  the  proper  act  of  the  law,  to  command  or  to  allow 
Bomething  just  and  honest,  or  indifferent.  Secondly,  his  suf- 
fcrance  from  some  accidental  result  c^evil  by  this  allowance, 
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which  the  law  cannot  remedy.  For  if  this  law  have  no  othet 
end  or  act  but  only  the  allowance  of  sin,  ihoiieh  never  to  so 
good  intention,  tliat  la»'  is  no  law,  but  sin  muffled  in  the  robe 
of  Ibw,  or  law  di.sa;uised  in  the  loose  garment  of  sin.  Both 
which  are  too  foul  hypotheses,  to  save  the  phenomenon  of  our 
Saviour's  anstrer  to  ihe  pharisees  about  this  matter.  And  I 
trust  anon,  by  the  help  of  an  infallible  guide,  to  perfect  such 
Prutenio  tables,  as  shall  mend  the  astronomy  of  our  wide  ex- 
positors. 

The  cause  of  divorce  mentioned  in  (he  law  is  translated 
"  some  uncleanness,"  but  in  the  Hebrew  it  sounds  "  naked- 
ness of  aught,  or  any  real  nakedness:"  which  by  all  the 
learned  interpreters  ia  referred  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
body.  And  what  greater  nukedneas  or  unfitness  of  mind  than 
that  which  hinders  ever  the  solaee  and  peaceful  society  of  the 
married  couple?  And  what  hinders  that  more  than  the  unfit- 
ness and  defectiveness  of  an  unconjugal  mind  ?*  The  cause 
therefore  of  divorce  expressed  in  the  position  cannot  but  agree 
with  that  described  in  the  beet  and  eqiiallesl  sense  of  Moses's 
law.  Which,  bein^  a  matter  of  pure  charity,  is  plainly  moral, 
and  more  now  in  force  than  ever ;  therefore  surely  lawfiil. 
For  if  under  the  law  such  was  God's  gracious  indulgence, 
as  not  to  suffer  (be  ordinancs  of  his  Ejoodness  and  iavour 
through  any  error  to  be  seared  and  stigmatized  upon  his  ser- 

•  If  ever  the  law  of  divorce  romEs  to  be  properly  coniidered  in  any  civi- 
lized country,  a  lay  gresl  teTann  will  be  elfecled  in  ■ociet;  ;  for  notliiDg 
can  be  more  uiijiLil  or  lyrnnnirsl  ihan  ihsl  law  as  it  nov  sands.  Having 
been  invented  and  estabDiihed  by  men,  it  is  calculated  ID  bear  with  extrenie 
■everilj  upon  women,  wbo  are  daily  subjected  to  nrongi  and  hardship 
which  they  would  not  endure,  were  the  rehef  of  divorce  open  to  them.  They 
who  lake  a  different  view,  descant  upon  the  encoursgemeat  which  wanld, 
(hey  say,  be  given  lo  immorality  were  divorce  made  ewj.  But  the  con- 
trary is  the  Imlh  ;  and  it  is  in  behalf  nf  morals,  and  for  the  sake  of  impart- 
ing a  higher  tone  to  the  feelings  of  society,  that  the  present  unnatural  system 
abould  be  abolished.  MHlere,  what  MiltDn  calls,  an  unconjugal  mind  at- 
ists,  there  must  be  unconjugal  maimeis ;  aod  to  what  these  lad  no  one  need 
be  told.  WhCTe  marriai^  is  indissolublE,  people  presume  upon  that  tart  to 
transgress  its  law^  which  they  would  not  do  were  it  legally  practicable  to 
obtain  immediate  redress.  However,  there  is  a  great  iik  Usposition  in  man- 
bind  to  innovate  in  le^lalion  ;  and  they  had  generally  rather  be  miserable 
ihccording  to  rule^  than  free  and  happy  upoo  a  novel  principle,  For  thia 
reason,  ^  Milton's  ar^i^umenLs  have  been  hilhcrio  thrown  away,  nor  does 
there  ai>pear  to  be  any  likelihood  thai  the  present  generation  will  ut  mora 
iriKly  Iban  lho«  which  hare  gone  befine. — Ed. 
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cants  to  their  misery  and  thraldom  ;  much  less  will  he  suffer 
it  now  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  abrogating'  hia  former 
grant  of  remedy  and  relief.  But  the  first  institution  will  be 
objected  to  have  ordained  marriage  inseparable.  To  that  a 
little  patience  until  this  first  part  have  amply  discoursed  the 
crave  and  pious  reasons  of  this  divorcive  law;  and  then  £ 
uoubt  not  but  with  one  gentle  stroking  to  wipe  away  ten 
thousands  tears  out  of  the  lite  of  man.  Yet  thus  much  I  shall 
now  insist  on,  that  whatever  the  institution  were,  it  could  not 
be  60  enormous,  nor  so  rebellious  against  both  nature  and  rea- 
son aa  to  exalt  itself  above  the  end  and  person  for  whom  it  waa  . 
instituted.  J 

CHAPTER  II.  I 

Tkejirtt  Reason  of  I  he  Law  grounded  on  the  prime  Reason 
of  Matrimony .  That  no  Covenant  vikatmever  obliges 
against  the-  main  End  both  of  it'elf,  and  of  the  parties 
eooenanting. 

For  all  sense  and  equity  reclaims,  that  any  law  or  cove- 
nant, how  solemn  or  strait  soever,  either  between  God  and 
man,  or  man  and  man,  though  of  God's  joining,  should  bind 
against  a  prime  and  principal  scope  of  its  own  institution,  and 
of  both  or  either  party  covenanting;  neither  can  it  be  of  force 
to  engage  a  blameless  creature  to  his  own  perpetual  sorrow, 
mistaken  for  bis  expected  solace,  without  suffering  charity  to 
step  in  and  do  a  confessed  good  work  of  parting  tnose  whom 
nothing  holds  together  but  this  God's  joining,  falsely  sup- 
posed against  the  express  end  of  his  own  ordinance.  And 
what  his  chief  end  was  of  creating  woman  to  be  joined  with 
man,  his  own  instituting  words  declare,  and  are  mfallible  to 
inform  us  what  is  marriage,  and  what  is  no  marriage  ;  unless 
we  can  think  them  set  there  to  no  purpose :  "  It  is  not  good," 
saith  he,  "  that  man  should  be  alone.  1  will  make  him  a  help 
meet  for  him."  From  which  words,  so  plain,  less  cannot  be 
concluded,  nor  is  by  any  learned  interpreter,  than  that  in 
God's  intention  a  meet  and  happy  conversation  is  the  chiefest 
and  the  noblest  end  of  marriage :  for  we  find  here  no  ex- 
pression BO  necessarily  implying  carnal  knowledge,  as  this 
prevention  of  loneliness  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  To 
this,  Fagius,  Calvin,  Parens,  Rivetus,  as  willingly  and  largely 
■saent  aa  can  be  wished.     And  indeed  it  is  a  great!    " 


.  largely  , 
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from  God,  more  w■o^^lly  so  excellent  a  creature  as  man  is,  and 
a  higher  end  to  honour  and  sanctify  the  league  of  maiTiage, 
wlienas  the  eolace  and  ealisfaction  of  the  mind  is  rei;arded  and 
provided  for  before  tbe  sensitive  pleasing  of  the  body,  i  And 
with  all  generous  persona  married  thus  it  is,  that  where  the 
mind  and  person  pleases  aptly,  there  some  unaccompliah- 
ment  of  the  body's  delight  may  be  better  borne  with,  than 
when  the  mind  hangs  off  in  au  unclosing  disproportion,  though 
the  body  be  aa  it  ought ;  for  there  all  corporal  delight  will 
BOOQ  become  unsavoury  and  contemptible.  And  the  solitari- 
ness of  man,  which  God  had  namely  and  principally  ordered 
lo  prevent  by  marriage,  hath  no  remedy,  but  lies  under  a 
worse  condition  than  the  loneliest  single  life  :  for  in  single  life 
the  absence  and  remoteness  of  a  helper  might  inure  him  to  ex- 
pect his  own  comforts  nut  of  himself,  or  to  seek  with  hope ;  but 
here  the  continual  sight  of  his  deluded  thoughts,  without  cure, 
must  needs  beto  him,  if  especially  hiscomplexion  incline  him  to 
melancholy,  a  daily  trouble  and  pain  ofloss,  in  some  degree  like 
that  which  reprobates  feel,*  Lest  therefore  so  noble  a  creature 
as  man  should  be  shut  up  incurably  under  a  woiBeevil  by  an 
easy  mistake  in  that  ordinauce  which  God  gave  him  to 
remedy  a  less  evil,  reaping  to  himself  sorrow  while  he  went 
to  rid  away  solitariness,  it  cannot  avoid  to  he  concluded, 
that  if  the  woman  be  naturally  so  of  disposition,  as  will  not 
help  to  remove,  but  help  to  increase  that  same  Godfor- 
bidden  loneliness,  which  in  time  draws  on  with  it  a  general 
discomfort  and  dejection  of  mind,  not  beseeming  either  Chris- 
tian profession  or  moral  conversation,  unproStable  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  commonwealth,  when  the  household  estate,  out 
of  which  must  flourish  forth  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  all  pub- 
lic enterprises,  is  so  ill-contented  and  procured  at  home,  and 
cannot  be  supported;  such  a  marriage  can  be  no  marriage, 
whereto  the  most  honest  end  is  wanting ;  and  the  aggrieved 
person  shall  do  more  manly,  to  he  CJitraordinary  and  singular 
m  claiming  the  due  right  whereof  he  is  frustrated,  than  to 
piece  up  bis  lost  contentment  by  visiting  the  stews,  or  step- 
ping to  his  neighbour's  bed,  which  is  the  common  shift  in  this 
misfortune ;  or  else  by  suifering  his  useful  life  to  waste  away, 

"  The  reader  will  find  in  vBrious  pasiBges  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Milton'ii 
Ideaa  af  lave  sod  martiage  cnndemed  inlo  a  small  compau,  and  clotbed  witk 
'lemajeatj  of  poelry. — Eu. 
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uiil  be  lust  under  a  secret  affliction  of  an  unconscionable  size 
to  human  Btrength,  Against  all  which  eyils  the  mercy  of 
this  Mosaic  law  ivas  graciously  exhibited. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Ignorance  and  Iniquitt/  of  Canoi'law,  prouiding  fnr  the 
Right  of  the  Body  in  Marriage,  bat  nothing/or  tht  H^rong* 
and  Grievances  of  the  Mind.  An  Objection,  that  the  Mind 
ikonld  be  better  looked  to  before  contract,  answered. 
How  vain,  therefore,  is  it,  and  how  pi'eposterous  in  the 
canon  law,  to  hare  made  such  careful  provision  against  the 
impediment  of  carnal  performance,  and  lo  have  had  no  care 
about  the  unconveraing  inability  of  mind  so  defective  to  the 
purest  and  most  sacred  end  of  matrimony ;  and  that  the 
vessel  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  must  he  made  good  to  him 
that  has  taken  it  upon  trust,  trithout  any  cantion ;  ivhenas 
the  mind,  from  whence  must  flow  the  acta  of  peace  and  love, 
a  far  more  precious  mixture  than  the  quintessence  of  an  ex- 
crement, though  it  be  found  never  so  deficient  and  unable  to 
perform  the  beat  duty  of  marriage  in  a  cheerful  and  ^reeahle 
conversation,  shall  be  thought  good  enoupih,  however  flat  and 
melancholious  it  be,  and  must  serve,  tiiough  to  the  eternal 
disturbance  and  languishing  of  him  that  complains!  Yet 
wisdom  and  charity,  weighing  God's  own  institution,  would 
think  that  the  pining  of  a  sad  spirit  wedded  to  loneliness 
should  deserve  to  be  freed,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  a  sen- 
Bual  desire  so  providently  relieved.  It  is  read  to  us  in  the 
iituro;y,  that  "  we  must  not  marry  to  satisfy  the  fli^hly  appe- 
tite, like  brute  beasts,  that  have  no  understanding;"  but  tha 
canon  so  runs,  as  if  it  dreamed  of  no  other  matter  than  such 
an  appetite  to  be  satisfied ;  for  if  it  happen  that  nature  hath 
stopped  or  extinguished  the  veins  of  sensuality,  that  maniage 
is  annulled.  But  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  understanu- 
ing  and  conversing  part  after  trial  appear  to  be  «o  ill  and  so 
aversely  met  Dirough  nature's  unalterable  woiking,  as  that 
neither  ]ieace,  nor  any  sociable  contentment  can  follow,  it  is 
as  nothing ;  the  contract  shall  stand  as  firm  as  ever,  betide 
what  will.  What  is  this  but  secretly  to  instruct  us,  that  how- 
«Ter  many  grave  reasons  are  pi'etended  to  the  married  'Lfe, 
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yet  that  notliin^  indeed  is  thought  worth  regard  therein,  but 
the  prescribed  satisfaction  of  an  irrational  heat?  Which  can- 
ot  be  but  ignominious  to  the  state  of  marriage,  dishonourable 
>  the  underralned  soul  of  man,  and  even  to  Christian  doc- 
trine  itself:  while  it  Beems  more  inoved  at  the  disappointing 
of  an  impetuous  nerve,  than  at  the  ingenuous  grievance  of  a 
mind  unreasonably  yoked;  and  to  place  more  of  marriage  in 
the  channel  of  concupiscence,  than  in  the  pure  influence  of 
peace  and  love,  wbei'eof  the  soul's  lawful  conlenlment  is  the 
onW  fountain. 

But  some  are  ready  to  object,  that  the  disposition  ought 
seriously  to  be  considered  before.  But  let  them  know  again, 
that  for  all  the  wariness  can  be  used,  it  may  yet  befiJl  a  dis- 
creet man  to  be  mistaken  in  his  choice :  and  we  Lave  plenty 
,  of  examples.  The  soberest  and  best  governed  men  are  least 
I  practised  in  these  aflairs ;  and  who  knows  not  chat  the  bash- 
ful muteness  of  a  virgin  may  ofltimes  hide  all  the  unlivelinese 
and  natural  sloth  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation?  Nor 
is  there  that  freedom  of  access  granted  or  presumed,  as  mar 
Huffice  to  a  perfect  discerning  till  loo  late;  and  where  any  in- 
disposiiion  is  suspected,  what  more  usual  than  the  persuasion 
of  friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it  increases,  will  amend  all? 
And  lastly,  it  is  not  strange  though  many,  who  have  spent 
their  youth  chastely,  are  in  some  things  not  so  quick'sighced, 
while  they  haste  too  eagerly  tu  light  the  nuptial  torch  ;  nor  is 
it,  ihereiore,  that  for  a  modest  error  a  roan  should  forfeit  so 
great  a  happiness,  and  no  charitable  means  to  release  him, 
lince  they  who  have  lived  most  loosely,  by  reason  of  their  bold 
accustoming,  prove  most  successful  in  their  matches,  because 
their  wild  affections  unsettling  at  will,  have  been  as  bo  many 
divorces  to  teach  them  experience.  Whenas  the  sober  man 
honouring  the  appearance  of  modesty,  arid  hoping  well  of 
every  social  virtue  under  that  veil,  may  easily  chance  to  meet, 
if  not  with  a  body  impenetrable,  yet  often  with  a  mind  to 
all  other  due  conversation  inaccessible,  and  to  all  the  more 
estimable  and  snpeiior  purposes  of  roatrimonv  useless  and 
almoBi  lifeless ;  and  what  a  solace,  whai  a  fit  help  such  a  con- 
sort would  be  through  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  is  less  pain  t« 
conjecture  than  to  have  experience. 


iJ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  iecond  Reason  of  this  Law,  because  withoal  it  Marriofftf  at 
it  happens  ofi,  is  not  a  Remedy  of  that  which  it  promisei,  at 
any  rational  Creature  would  expect.  That  Marriage,  if  we 
pattern  from  the  Bei/inning,  as  our  Saviour  bids,  was  not 
properly  the  Remedy  of  Lust,  hut  the  fulfilliTig  of  conjugal 
Love  and  Helpfulness. 

AnD  tlint  we  may  further  see  what  a  violent  cruel  thing 
it  19  to  force  the  continuing  of  those  together  whom  God 
and  uature  in  the  gentlest  end  of  marriage  never  joined ; 
divers  evils  and  extremities,  that  follow  upon  such  a  compul- 
sion, shall  here  be  set  in  view.  Of  evils,  the  first  and  great- 
est is,  that  herchy  a  most  absurd  and  rash  imputation  is  fixed 
upon  God  and  his  holy  laws,  of  conniving  and  dispensing 
vitfa  open  and  common  adultery  among  hia  chosen  people  ;  a 
thing  which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  Bhame  and 
disworehip  that  hia  laws  should  countenance :  how  and  in 
what  manner  that  comes  to  pass  I  shall  reserve  till  the  course 
of  method  brings  on  the  unfolding  of  many  scriptures.  Next, 
the  law  and  gospel  are  hereby  made  liable  to  more  than  one 
contradiction,  which  I  refer  also  thither.  Lastly,  the  supreme 
dictate  of  charity  is  hereby  many  ways  neglected  and  violated ; 
which  I  shall  forthwith  address  to  prove.  First,  we  know  8t. 
Paul  saith,  "  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn."  Marriagi!, 
therefore,  was  given  as  a  remedy  of  that  trouble :  but  what 
might  this  burning  mean  ?  Certainly  not  the  mere  motion  of 
carnal  lust,  not  the  mere  goad  of  a  sensitive  desire :  God  doea 
not  principally  take  care  tor  such  cattle.  What  is  it  then  but 
that  desire  which  God  put  into  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  ha 
knew  the  sin  of  incondnence;  that  desire  which  God  saw  it 
was  not  good  that  man  should  be  left  alone  to  bum  in ;  the  de- 
sire and  longing  to  put  off  an  unkindly  solitariness  by  uiiitinc 
another  body,  but  not  without  a  tit  soul  to  his,  in  the  cheerful 
society  of  wedlock  ?  Which  if  it  were  so  needful  before  the 
fall,  when  man  was  much  more  pei-fect  in  himself,  how  much 
more  is  it  needliil  now  against  all  the  son'ows  and  casualties 
of  this  life,  to  have  an  intimate  and  Bpeaking  help,  a  ready 
and  reviving  associate  in  marriage?  Whereof  who  misses,  by 
chancing  on  a  mute  and  spiritless  mate,  remains  more  alone 
jlfaau  beibre,  and  in  a  burning  less  to  be  contained  than  that 
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which  is  fleshly,  and  more  to  be  considoreJ ;  as  being  uiote 
deeply  rooted  even  in  the  faultless  inniicence  of  naWre.  Aa 
for  that  other  burning,  which  is  but  as  it  were  the  venom  oi 
a  lusty  and  over-abounding;  concoction,  strict  life  and  labour, 
with  the  abatement  of  a  fiUl  diet,  may  keep  that  low  and  obe- 
dient enough ;  but  this  pure  and  more  inbred  desire  of  join- 
ing to  itself  in  conjugal  fellowship  a  fit  conversing  soul 
(which  desire  is  properly  called  love)  "  is  stronger  llian 
death,"  as  the  spouse  of  Cniist  thought ;  "  many  waters  can- 
not quench  it,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it."  This  is  that 
rational  burning  that  marriage  is  lo  remedy,  not  to  be  allayed 
with  festing,  nor  with  any  penance  to  be  subdued:  which 
how  can  he  assuage  who  by  mishap  hath  met  the  most  un- 
meet and  -ansuitabie  mind?  Who  hath  the  power  to  struggle 
with  an  intelligible  flame,  not  in  Paradise  to  be  resisted,  be- 
come now  more  ardent  by  being  failed  of  what  in  reason  it 
looked  for ;  and  even  then  most  unquenched,  when  the  im- 
portunity of  a  provender  burning  is  weU  enough  appeased ; 
and  yet  the  soul  hath  obtained  nothing  of  what  it  justly  de- 
sires. Certainly  such  a  one  forbidden  to  divorce,  ie  in  effect 
forbidden  to  marry,  and  compelled  to  greater  difficulties  thaii 
in  a  single  life ;  for  if  there  be  not  a  more  humane  burning 
which  marriage  must  satisfy,  or  else  may  be  dissolved,  than 
that  of  copulation,  marriage  cannot  be  honourable  for  the 
meet  reducing  and  terminating  lust  between  two;  seeing 
many  beasts  in  voluntary  and  chosen  couples  live  together  as 
unadulterously,  and  are  as  truly  married  in  that  respect.  But 
all  ingenuous  men  will  see  that  the  dignity  and  blessing  of 
marriage  is  placed  rather  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  that 
which  the  wanting  soul  neediully  seeks,  than  of  that  which 
the  plenteous  body  would  joyfiilly  give  away.  Hence  it  is 
that  Plato  in  his  festival  discourse  brings  in  Socrates  relating 
what  he  feigned  to  have  learned  from  the  prophetess  Diotima, 
how  Love  was  the  son  of  Penury,  begot  of  Plenty  in  the 
garden  of  Jupiter.  Which  divinely  sorts  with  that  which  in 
effect  Moses  tells  us,  that  Love  was  the  son  of  Loneliness, 
segot  in  Paradise  by  that  sociable  and  helpAil  aptitude  which 
God  implanted  between  man  and  woman  toward  each  other 
The  same,  also,  is  that  burning  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
whereof  marriage  ought  to  be  the  remedy:  the  flesJi  hath 
other  mutual  and  easy  curbs  which  are  in  the  power  of  any 
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temperate  man.  When,  therefore,  tliis  original  and  siiOiss 
penury,  or  loneliness  of  the  soul,  cannot  lay  itself  down  by 
the  side  of  such  a  meet  and  acceptable  union  as  God  c " 
dained  in  marriage,  at  least  in  some  proportion,  it  cannot 
conceive  and  bring  forth  love,  but  remains  utterly  unmarried 
under  a  former  wedlock,  and  still  bums  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  St.  Paul.  Then  enters  Hate;  not  that  hate  that  sins,  but 
that  which  only  is  natural  dissatisfaction,  and  the  turning 
aside  from  a  mistaken  object :  if  that  mistake  have  done  in- 
jury, it  fails  not  to  dismiBs  with  recompense;  for  to  retain 
still,  and  not  be  able  to  love,  is  to  henp  up  more  injury. 
Thence  this  wise  and  pious  law  of  dismission  now  defended 
took  beginning :  he,  therefore,  who  lacking  of  his  due  in  the 
most  native  and  humane  end  of  marriage,  thinks  it  better  to 
part  than  to  live  sadly  and  injuriously  to  that  cheerful  cove- 
nant, {for  not  to  be  beloved,  and  yet  retained,  is  the  greatest 
injury  to  a  gentle  spirit,)  be,  I  say,  who  therefore  aeelis  to 
part,  is  one  who  highly  honours  the  married  life  and  would 
not  stain  it;  and  the  reasons  which  now  move  him  to  divorce 
are  equal  to  the  best  of  those  that  could  first  warrant  him  to 
marry;  for,  as  was  plainly  shewn,  both  the  hate  which  now 
diverts  him,  and  the  loneliness  which  leads  him  still  power- 
fully to  seek  a  fit  help,  hath  not  the  least  grain  of  a  sin  in  it,  tf 
he  be  worthy  to  understand  himself. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  third  Reason  of  this  Law.  beciase  wUJwhI  U,  he  who  has 
happened  -where  he  finds  nothing  bat  remediless  Offences 
and  Discontents,  is  in  more  and  greater  Temptations  than 
ever  before. 

TniRDLr,  Yet  it  is  next  to  be  feared,  if  he  must  be  still 
bound  without  reason  by  a  deaf  rigour,  that  when  he  per- 
ceives the  just  expectance  of  his  mind  defeated,  he  will  be- 
gin even  against  law  to  cast  about  where  he  may  find  his 
satisfaction  more  complete,  unless  Le  be  a  thing  heroically 
id  that  are  not  the  common  lump  of  men,  iiir 
whom  chiefly  the  laws  ought  to  be  made;  though  not  ta 
their  sins,  yet  to  their  unsinning  weaknesses,  it  being  above 
thMT  strength  to  endure  the  lonely  estate,  which  while  thej 
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elmnned  they  are  fallen  into.  A.nd  yet  there  follows  npun 
ibis  a  woi-se  temptation  :  for  if  he  be  such  aa  hath  spent  his 
youth  unblEmably,  and  laid  up  Km  chiefeet  earthly  cumfom 
in  llie  enjoyments  of  a  conUiniixl  marriage,  nor  did  neglec! 
that  furtherance  which  was  lo  be  obtained  therein  by  constant 
prayers  ;  when  he  shall  find  himself  bound  fast  to  an  un- 
complying discord  of  nature,  or,  as  it  oft  happens,  to  an 
image  of  earth  and  phlegm,  with  whom  he  looked  to  be  the 
,  cojJBTlner  of  a  sweet  and  gladsome  society,  and  sees  withal 
that  his  bond^e  is  now  inevitable  ;  though  he  be  almost  the 
strongest  Christian,  he  will  be  ready  to  despair  in  virtue,  and 
mntiny  against  Divine  Providence :  and  this  doubtless  is  the 
reason  of  those  lapses,  and  that  melanciioly  despair,  vihich 
we  see  in  many  wedded  j>ersons,  though  they  understand  it 
not,  or  pretend  other  causes,  because  they  know  no  remedy  ; 
and  is  of  extreme  danger  ;  therefore  when  human  frailty  sur- 
charged is  at  such  a  loss,  charily  ought  to  venture  much,  and 
use  bold  physic,  lest  an  overtossed  faith  endanger  to  ehip- 
Wfeck. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  fourth  Reason  of  this  Law,  that  God  regariU  Love  and 
Peace  in  the  Family,  wore  than  a  compulsive  Performance 
of  Marriage,  which  if  more  broke  by  a  grievous  Conti- 
nuance, than  by  a  needful  Divorce. 

FoDBTHLY,  Marriage  is  a  covenant,  the  very  being  whereof 
consisis  not  in  a  forced  cohabitation, and  counterfeit  perform- 
ance of  duties,  hut  in  unfeigned  love  and  peace :  and  of  ma- 
trimonial love,  no  doubt  but  that  was  chiefly  meant,  which 
by  the  ancient  sages  wns  thus  parabled ;  that  Love,  if  he  he 
not  twin  born,  yet  hath  a  brother  wondrous  like  him,  called 
Anieros ;  whom  while  he  seeks  all  about,  his  chance  is  tu 
meet  with  many  false  and  feigning  desires,  that  wander 
singly  up  and  down  in  his  likeness :  by  them  in  their  bor- 
rowed garb.  Love,  though  not  wholly  blind,  as  poets  wrong 
him,  yet  having  but  one  eye,  as  beitig  born  an  archer  aim- 
ing, and  that  eye  not  the  quickest  in  this  dark  region  here 
below,  which  is  not  Love's  proper  sphere,  partly  out  of  the 
•implicity  and  credulity  which  is  native  to  him,  often  de- 
av«d,  embraces  and  consorts  him  with  these  obvious  i 
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BUbomed  striplings,  as  if  they  were  liis  mother's  own  sons; 
fur  so  he  chinka  them,  while  ihey  suhtiliy  keep  themaelvei 
moei  on  his  bhnd  side.  But  afler  a  while,  as  his  manner  ia, 
when  soaring  up  into  the  high  tower  of  his  Apogseum,  above 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  he  darts  nut  the  direct  rays  of  his 
then  most  piercing  eyesight  upon  the  impostures  and  trim 
disguises  that  were  used  with  him,  and  discerns  that  ihis  is 
not  his  genuine  brother,  as  he  iriiagined;  he  has  no  longer 
the  power  to  hold  fellowship  with  such  a  personated  mate: 
for  straight  his  arrows  lo'^e  their  golden  heads,  and  s'hed 
[heir  purple  feathers,  his  silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip  their 
knots,  and  that  original  and  fiery  virtue  given  him  by  fate  all 
on  a  sudden  goes  out,  and  leaves  him  undeified  and  de- 
spoiled of  all  his  force ;  till  finding  Anteros  at  last,  he  kindles 
and  repairs  the  almost-faded  ammunition  of  his  deity  by  ihe 
reflection  of  a  coequal  and  homogeiieal  Hre.  Thus  mine 
author  sung  it  to  me  :  and  by  the  leave  of  those  who  would 
be  counted  the  only  grave  ones,  this  is  no  mere  amalorio 
novel ;  {though  to  be  wise  and  skilful  in  these  matters,  m 
heretofore  of  greatest  name  in  virtue  have  esteemed  it  one 
the  highest  arcs,  that  human  contemplation  cin^ling  upwards 
can  make  from  the  globy  sea  whereon  she  stund^;)  but  this 
is  a  deep  and  serious  verity,  shewing  us  that  love  in  mar- 
riage cannot  live  nor  subsist  unless  it  be  mutual ;  and  where 
lOve  cannot  be,  there  can  be  left  of  wedlock  nulhing  bnt  the 
empty  husk  of  an  outside  matrimony,  as  nndelightful  and  un- 
pleasing  to  God  as  any  other  kind  of  hypocrisy.  So  far  is 
his  command  from  tying  men  to  the  observance  of  duties 
which  there  is  no  help  for,  but  they  must  be  dissembled.  I 
Solomon's  advice  be  not  over-frolic,  "Live  joyfully,"  saith  he, 
"  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest,  all  thy  days,  for  that  is 
thy  portion  ;"  how  then,  where  we  find  it  impossilile  to  re- 
jotoe  or  to  love,  can  we  obey  this  precept  ?  How  miserably 
do  we  defraud  ourselves  of  that  comfortable  portion,  wnicli 
God  gives  us,  by  striving  vainly  to  glue  an  error  together, 
which  God  and  nature  will  not  join,  adding  but  more  vex- 
ation and  violence  to  that  blissful  society  by  our  importunate 
BUperstion,  that  will  not  hearken  lo  St.  ?aul,  I  Cor, 
speaking  of  marriage  and  divorce,  determines  plai 
in  general,  that  God  therein  "  hath  called  us  lo  peace, 
OOtto  bondage  I"  Yea,  God  himself  commands  in  his  lav  i 
^■L  o3j 
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more  than  once,  and  by  his  prophet  Malachi,  aa  Calvin  anii 
I  the  best  translations  read,  that  "  he  who  hales,  let  him  di- 
ce," that  is,  he  who  cannot  love.  Henue  it  is  that  the 
rabbinn,  and  Maimonides,  femous  among  the  rest,  in  a  book 
oThiaset  forth  by  BiiKtorfius,  tells  us,  thut  "divorce  was  per- 
mitted by  Muses  to  preijcrve  peace  in  marriage,  and  quipl  in 
the  family."  Surely  the  Jews  had  their  saving  peace  about 
them  as  well  as  wb  ;  yet  care  was  taken  that  this  wholesome 
provision  for  household  peace  should  also  he  allowed  them : 
and  must  this  be  denied  to  Christians  ?  O  perverseness !  ihat 
the  law  should  be  made  more  provident  of  peace-making  than 
the  gospel !  that  the  gospel  should  be  put  to  beg  a  most  neces- 
sary help  of  mercy  from  the  law,  hiit  must  not  have  i( !  and 
that  to  grind  in  the  mill  of  an  undeliglited  and  servile  copu- 
lation, must  be  the  only  foi'Ced  work  of  a  Christian  marriage, 
ofttimes  with  sucli  a.  yokefellow,  from  whom  both  love  and 
peace,  both  nature  and  rtiligion  mourns  to  be  separated.  I 
cannot  therefore  be  so  diffident,  as  not  securely  to  conclude, 
that  he  who  can  i-eceive  nothing  of  tbe  most  important  helps 
in  marriage,  being  thereby  disenabled  lo  return  that  duty 
which  is  Ids,  witli  a  clear  and  hearty  countenance,  and  thus 
continues  to  grieve  whom  he  wouid  not,  and  is  no  less 
grieved  ;  that  man  ought  even  for  love's  sake  and  peace  to 
move  divorce  upon  good  and  liberal  conditions  to  the  di- 
vorced. And  it  is  a  less  breach  of  wedlock  to  part  with  wise 
and  quiet  consent  betimes,  than  »till  to  foil  and  profane  that 
mystery  of  joy  and  union  with  a  polluting  sadness  and  perpe- 
tual distemper :  •  for  it  is  not  the  outward  continuing  of  mar- 

■  If  Millon'idoctriDB  of  divorce  were  rigidly  carried  oul,  ic  would  go  far 
tow»rd8ruiniiiglhenove!ia»,e!pB;iBlly  in  FrBQce,  where  most  of  Ihe  hernines 
are  mmied  women,  who  cannoi  get  oul  of  tile  cage  of  maCtimonf .  B;  tbe 
■uue  process  marals  would  be  grratly  impTaved.  nlilton'i  notions  of  mai' 
tied  life  are  highly  flatteriog  (o  women,  whom  he  evidently  conlemplsies  an 
the  equal  couipnniona  of  men,  fii  to  conTene  with  them  on  all  subjects.  He 
insists  perpetually  on  iheir  iatellEctual  qualities,  and  believta  thai  the 
greatest  and  noblest  men,  after  ihej  have  redned  and  enlarged  their  muids 
■0  the  ulmOHt  ettent  by  study,  ean  still  find  fit  companionship  among 
women.  A  difTerent  view  of  his  chararter  prevails  commonly.  He  is  gup-  . 
Iiossl  (0  have  been  harsh  and  avewe  from  female  converiBiion,  whereas  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  works  renders  it  unquestionable  that  he  waj  particularly 
fond  of  the  socieEy  nf  women.  No  tiiisuike  is  more  CDtnmon  ihan  that  irf 
u  imaciningthat  fierce  and  energetic  men  prefer  the  company  of  their  own  nex. 

--^  proves  the  oontrsry.     No  principle  is  of  more  general  applies    i 
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nage  that  keeps  whole  that  covenant, but  whaWoever  does  m 
according  to  peace  and  love,  whether  in  marriage  or  in 
vorce,  he  it  ia  that  breaks  marriage  leasi ;  it  being  so  often 
written,  that  "  Love  only  is  ihe  fulfilling  <if  every  command- 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Thi fifth  Reason,  thai  nothing  more  hinders  and  disturbs  the 
whole  Life  of  a  Christian,  than  a  Matrimony  found  to  be 
inEarabiy  unfit,  and  doth  the  same  in  effect  that  an  idola- 
trous Match. 

Fifthly,  Aa  those  priests  of  old  were  not  to  be  long  i 
sorrow,  or  if  they  were,  they  oould  not  righdy  execute  their 
function  ;  so  every  true  Christian  in  a  higher  order  of  priest- 
hood, is  a  person  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace,  offering  himself 
a  lively  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  there  is  no 
Christian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  seasoned  and  set  off  with 
cbeerishness  ;  which  in  a  thousand  outward  and  intermitting 
crosses  may  yet  be  done  weU,  as  in  this  vale  of  tears  :  hut 
in  such  a  bosom  affliction  aa  this,  crushing  the  very  founda- 
.  tion  of  hia  inmost  nature,  when  he  shall  be  forced  to  love 
against  a  possibility,  and  to  use  a  dissimulation  against  his 
soul  in  the  perpetual  and  censeless  duties  of  a  husband ; 
doubtless  his  whole  duty  of  serving  God  must  needs  bo 
blurred  and  tainted  with  a  sad  un preparedness  and  dejection 
of  spirit,  wherein  God  has  no  delight.  Who  sees  not  there- 
fore how  much  more  Christianity  it  would  be  to  break  by  di- 
vorce that  which  is  more  broken  by  undue  and  forcible 
keuping,  rather  than  "  to  cover  the  altar  of  the  Lord  with 
continual  tears,  so  that  he  regardeth  not  the  offering  any 
more,"  rather  than  that  the  whole  worship  of  a  Christian 
man's  life  should  languish  and  fade  away  beneath  the  weight 
of  an  immeasurable  ginef  and  discauragement  ?    And  because 

CioQ  in  nature  tbui  ihe  love  or  contrast,  which  explaina  the  liking  of  [all 
men  for  lilile  women,  and  of  men  of  [he  rudest  and  most  boisterous  natures 
for  women  of  excessive  genllentss.  For  this  reason  the  writcra  of  the  My- 
tholoB^  repre»enl  Ares,  the  most  truculent  of  the  gods,  at  the  feet  of  Aph- 
rodite i  and  Ileraclea,  the  must  Atlantean  of  heroes,  subdued  by  the  softmas 
of  an  1  }le  and  a  Dejaoeira ;  vhlk  Athena  uid  Aileuiii  are  equitl  Eiiangm 
0  love  and  gentlanesa. — En. 
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some  thiak  the  children  of  a  Becond  matrimony  Bucceedrng  « 
divorce  would  not  be  a  holy  seed,  it  hindered  not  tlie  Jews 
iron)  beings  so ;  and  why  sliould  we  not  think  ifaem  more 
■  holy  than  the  offspring  of  a  former  ill-twisted  wedlock,  be- 
gotten only  out  of  a  bestial  necessity,  without  any  true  love 
or  conlenlnieni,  or  joy  to  their  parents  ?  So  that  in  some 
sense  we  may  eall  them  the  "children  of  wraih"  and  an- 
guish, which  will  as  little  conduce  to  their  sanctifying,  as  if 
they  had  been  bastards:  for  nothing  more  than  disturbance 
uf  mind  suspends  us  from  approaching  to  God ;  such  a  dis- 
turbance especially,  as  both  assaults  our  faith  and  trust  in 
God's  providence,  and  ends,  if  there  be  not  a  miracle  ot 
virtne  on  either  side,  not  only  in  bitterness  and  wrath,  the 
canker  of  devotion,  but  in  a  desperate  and  vicious  careless- 
ness, when  he  sees  himself,  without  fault  of  his,  trained  hy  a 
deceitful  bait  into  a  snare  of  misery,  betrayed  by  an  alluring 
ordinance,  and  then  made  the  thrall  of  heaviness  and  dis- 
comfort by  an  urdivorcing  law  of  God,  as  he  erroneously 
thinks,  but  of  man's  iniquity,  as  the  truth  ia ;  for  that  God 
prefers  the  free  and  cheerful  worship  of  a  Christian,  before 
the  grievance  and  exacted  observance  of  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage, besides  that  the  general  maxims  of  religion  assure  us, 
will  be  more  manifest  by  drawing  a  parallel  ai^ument  from 
the  ground  of  divorcing  an  idolatress,  which  was.  lest  he 
should  alienate  his  heart  from  the  true  worship  of  God :  and, 
what  difference  is  there  whether  she  pervert  him  to  super- 
stition by  her  enticing  sorcery,  or  disenable  him  in  the  whole 
service  of  God  through  the  disturbance  of  her  unhelpful  and 
imfit  society  ;  and  so  drive  him  at  last,  through  murmuring 
and  despair,  to  thoughts  of  atheism  ?  Neither  doth  it  lessen 
the  cause  of  separating,  in  that  the  one  wilUngly  allures  him 
trom  the  faith,  the  other  perhaps  unwillingly  drives  him ; 
for  in  the  account  of  God  it  comes  all  to  one,  that  the  wife 
loses  him  a  servant :  and  theretbre  by  all  the  imiled  force  of 
the  Decalogue  she  ought  to  be  disbanded,  unless  we  must 
set  marriage  above  God  and  charity,  which  is  the  doc  rine  of 
devils,  no  less  than  forbidding  to  murry. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 
That  an  idalatrovs  Heretic  ought  to  be  divorced,   after  a 
convenient  Space  given  to  hope  of  Conversion.     That  Plact    1 
of  1  Cor.  vii,   restared  from   a   two/old  erroneous  Expo-    , 
sitinn  ;  and  that  the  common  Expoiitori  Jlatly  contradict 
the  moral  Law. 

And  here  by  the  way,  to  illustrate  the  whole  questioi 
divorce,  ere  this  treatise  end,  I  shall  not  be  loath  to  spend  a 
fetr  lines,  in  hope  to  give  a  full  resolve  of  that  which  is  yet 
so  mach  controverted ;  whether  an  idolatrous  heretic  ought 
to  be  divorced.  To  the  reHolvinjr  whereof  we  must  first 
know,  that  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  divorce  an  un- 
believing Gentile  for  two  caiises:  First,  because  all  other 
nations,  especially  the  Con aanites,  were  to  them  unclean.  Se- 
condly, to  avoid  seducement.  That  other  nations  were  to  the 
Jews  impure,  even  to  the  separating  of  marriage,  will  appear 
out  of  Exod,  itiixiv.  16,  Deut.  vii.  3,  6,  compared  with 
Ezra  ix.  2,  also  chap.  x.  10,  11,  Neh.  xiii.  30.  This  was  the 
ground  of  that  doubt  raised  among  the  Corinthians  by  some 
of  the  circumcision,  whether  an  unbeliever  were  not  still  to  be 
counted  an  unclean  thing,  so  as  that  they  ought  to  divorce  from 
such  a  person.  This  doubt  of  theirs  St.  Paul  removes  by  an 
evangelical  reason,  having  respect  to  that  vision  of  St.  Peter,  ^ 
wherein  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  being  abolished. 
all  living  creatures  were  sanctified  to  a  pure  and  Christian 
use,  and  mankind  especially,  now  invited  by  a  general  call  to 
the  covenant  of  grace.  Therefore,  saith  St.  Paul,  "  The  un- 
believing wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband ;"  that  is,  made 
pure  anS  lawful  to  his  use,  so  that  he  need  not  put  her  away 
for  fear  lest  her  unbelief  should  defile  him  ;  but  that  if  he 
found  her  love  still  towards  him,  he  might  rather  hope  to  win 
her.  The  second  reason  of  that  divorce  was  to  avoid  seduce- 
inent,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  those  two  places  of  the  law 
to  that  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  by  divine  warrant  in 
compelling  the  Jews  to  forego  their  wives.  And  this  reason 
is  moral  and  perpetual  in  the  rule  of  Christian  faith  without 
evasion ;  therefore,  saith  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  vi.  "  Misyoke 
not  together  with  infidels,"  which  is  interpreted  of  marriage 
in  the  first  place.  And  although  the  former  legal  pollution 
be  now  done  off,  yet  there  is  a  spiritual  contagion  in  idolatry 
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na  much  to  be  shunned ;  and  thounh  seducement  were  nol  lo 
bp  feared,  yet  where  there  is  no  hope  of  converting,  there 
always  ought  lo  be  a  certain  religious  aversation  and  abhor- 
ring, wiiich  can  no  way  sort  with  marriage  :  therefore  saith 
St.  Paul,  "  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unright- 
eousness? Whatcommnnionhaih  light  withdarkness?  What 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  What  part  hath  he  that 
helievetii  with  an  infidel?"  And  in  the  next  verse  but  ona 
he  moralizes,  and  makes  us  liable  lo  that  command  of  Isaiah, 
"  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
sailh  the  Lord ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  re- 
»?ive  ye."  And  this  command  thus  gospelized  to  us,  hath 
the  same  force  with  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pious 
necessity  of  divorcing.  Neither  had  he  other  commission  for 
what  he  did,  than  such  a  genemi  command  in  Deuteronomy 
as  this,  nay,  not  so  direct ;  for  he  is  bid  there  not  to  marrv, 
but  not  bid  to  divorce ;  and  yet  we  see  with  what  a  zeal  and 
confidence  he  was  the  author  of  a  general  divorce  between  the 
faithful  and  the  unfaithliil  seed.  The  gospel  is  more  plainly 
on  bis  side,  according  lo  three  of  the  evangelists,  than  the 
words  of  the  law;  for  where  the  case  of  divorce  is  handled 
with  such  severity,  as  was  fittest  to  aggravate  the  fault  of  un- 
bounded licence  ;  yet  still  in  the  same  chapter,  when  it  comes 
into  question  afterwards,  whether  any  civil  respect,  or  natural 
relation  which  is  dearest,  may  be  our  plea  to  divide,  or  binder 
or  but  delay  our  duly  to  religion,  we  hear  it  determined  that 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife  also,  is  not  only  lo  be  hated,  but 
forsaken,  if  we  mean  lo  inherit  the  great  reward  there  pro- 
mised. Nor  will  it  suffice  to  be  put  off  by  saying  we  must 
fbreate  them  only  by  nol  consenting  or  not  complying  with 
them,  for  that  were  to  be  done,  and  roundly  too,  though  being 
of  the  same  faith,  they  should  but  seek  out  of  a  fleshly  ten- 
derness to  weaken  our  Christian  fortitude  with  worldly  per- 
suai=ionB,  or  but  lo  unsettle  our  constancy  with  timorous  and 
softening  suggestions ;  as  we  may  read  with  what  a  vehemence 
Job,  the  patieiilcst  of  men,  rejected  the  desperate  counsels  of 
his  wife;  and  Moses,  the  meekest,  being  thoroughly  offended 
with  the  profane  speeches  of  Zippora,  sent  her  back  to  her 
fiilher.  But  if  they  shall  perpetually,  at  our  elbow,  seduce 
us  from  the  true  warship  of  God,  ordefiie  and  daily  scandalizi' 
wu  conscience  by  their  hopeless  continuance  in  misbelief; 
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even  in  the  due  progress  of  rerason,  and  that  ever  equal 
proportion  which  justice  proceeds  bv,  it  cunnot  be  im^^ed 
that  his  cited  place  commands  less  than  a  total  and  final  se- 
paration Irom  such  an  adherent ;  at  least  that  no  force  should 
be  used  to  keep  them  together;  while  we  remember  that  Qod 
commanded  Abraham  to  send  away  bia  irreligious  wife  and 
her  son  for  ihe  offences  which  they  gave  in  a  pious  family. 
And  it  may  be  guessed  that  David  for  the  like  cause  dispoDed 
of  Michal  in  such  a  sort,  as  little  differed  from  a  dismission. 
Therefore,  against  reiterated  scandals  and  seducemeatd,  which 
never  cease,  much  more  can  no  other  remedy  or  retirement  be 
found  but  absolute  departure.  For  what  kind  of  matrimony 
can  thut  remain  to  be,  what  one  duty  between  such  can  be 
perfoi-med  as  it  should  be  from  the  heart,  when  their  thoiighta 
and  spirits  fly  asunder  as  far  as  heaven  from  hell ;  especially  if 
the  time  that  hope  ahould  send  forth  her  expected  blossoms, 
be  past  in  vain  ?  It  will  easily  bo  true,  that  a  father  or  a 
brothel'  may  be  hated  zealously,  and  loved  civilly  or  naturally; 
for  those  duties  may  he  performed  at  dislunce,  and  do  admit 
of  any  long  absence:  but  how  the  peace  and  perpetual  coha- 
bitation of  marriage  can  be  kept,  how  that  benevolent  and  in* 
timate  communion  of  body  can  be  held,  with  one  that  must 
be  bated  with  a  most  operative  hatreil,  must  be  forsal^n  and 
yet  continually  dwelt  with  and  accompanied;  he  who  can 
distinguish,  hath  the  gift  of  an  affection  vei-y  oddly  divided 
and  contrived  ;  while  others  both  just  and  wise,  and  Salomon, 
among  the  rest,  if  they  may  not  hate  and  forsake  as  Mioses 
enjoins,  and  the  cospel  imports,  will  find  it  impossible  not  to 
love  otherwise  tnan  will  sort  with  the  love  of  God,  whose 
jealousy  brooks  no  corrlval.  And  whether  is  more  likely, 
that  Christ  bidding  to  forsake  wife  for  relitiion,  meant  it  by 
divorce  as  Moses  meant  it,  whose  law,  grounded  on  moral 
reason,  was  both  his  office  and  his  essence  to  maintain ;  or 
that  he  shoidd  bring  a  new  morality  into  religion,  not  only 
new,  but  contrary  to  an  unchangeable  command,  and  daa- 
serously  derogating  from  our  love  and  worship  of  God?  As 
if  when  Moses  had  bid  divorce  absolutely,  and  Christ  had 
said,  hate  and  forsake,  and  his  apostle  hod  said,  no  commu- 
nication with  Christ  and  Belial;  yet  that  Christ  atler  all  this 
could  be  understood  to  say.  Divorce  not ;  no,  not  for  religion, 
seducBj  or  seduce  not     What  mighty  and  invisible  remora  ia 
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matrimony,  able  to  deiDUr  and  to  contemn  all  the  di- 
vorcive  enffinea  in  lieaven  or  eartli !  both  whicli  may  now  pass 
away,  if  tnis  be  tnie ;  for  more  than  many  jots  or  tittles,  a 
whole  moral  law  la  abolished.  But  if  we  dare  believe  it  is 
not,  then  in  the  method  of  religion,  and  to  save  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  our  faith,  we  are  h)  retreat  and  gather  up  our- 
Belvea  from  the  observance  of  an  inferior  and  civil  ordinance, 
•o  the  strict  maintaining  of  a,  general  and  religious  command, 
which  is  written, "  Thou  shall  make  no  covenant  with  them," 
DeuL  vii.  2,  3  :  and  that  covenant  which  cannot  be  lawfully 
made,  we  have  directions  and  examples  lawfully  to  dissolve. 
Also  2  Chron.  ii.  19,  "  Shouldest  thou  love  them  that  hate 
the  Lord  ?  "  No,  doubtless ;  for  there  is  a  certain  scale  of 
duties,  there  is  a  certain  hierarchy  of  upper  and  lower  com- 
mands, which  for  want  of  studying  in  right  order,  all  the 
world  is  in  confusion. 

Upon  these  principles  I  answer,  that  a  right  believer  ought 
to  divorce  an  idolatrous  heretic,  unless  Ujjon  better  hopes : 
however,  that  it  is  in  the  believer's  choice  to  divorce  or  not. 

The  former  part  will  be  manifest  thus  first,  that  an  apostate 
idolater,  whether  husband  or  wife  seducing,  was  to  die  by  the 
decree  of  God,  Deut.  xiii.  6,  9 ;  that  marriage,  therefore, 
Giod  himself  disjoins :  for  others  horn  idolaters,  the  moral 
reason  of  their  dangerous  keeping,  and  the  incommunicable 
antagony  that  is  between  Christ  and  Behal,  will  be  sufficient 
to  enforce  the  commandment  of  those  two  inspired  reformers, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  to  put  an  idolater  away  as  w^ell  under 
the  gospel. 

The  latter  part,  that  although  there  be  no  aeducement 
feared,  yet  if  there  be  no  hope  given,  the  divorce  b  lawful, 
will  appear  by  this;  that  idolatrous  marriage  is  still  hatefiil 
to  God,  therefore  still  it  may  he  divorced  oy  the  pattern  of 
that  warrant  that  Ezra  had,  and  by  the  same  everlasting  rea- 
son :  neither  can  any  man  give  an  account  wherefore,  if  those 
whom  God  joins  no  man  can  separate,  it  should  not  follow, 
that  whom  he  joins  not,  but  hates  to  join,  those  men  ought  to 
separate.  But  saith  the  lawyer,  "  That  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  done,  once  done,  avails."  I  answer,  "  This  is  but 
a  crotchet  of  the  law,  but  that  brought  against  it  is  plain 
scripture."  As  for  what  Christ  spake  concerning  divorce,  il 
all  knowing  men,  he  meant  only  between  them 
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of  the  Bame  fait!i.  But  what  shall  we  say  then  to  St.  Paul, 
who  seems  to  bid  us  not  dirorce  an  infidel  willing  to  stay  1 
We  may  safely  say  thus,  that  wrong  collections  nave  been 
hitherto  made  out  of  those  words  by  modern  divines.  Hia 
driA,  as  was  beard  before,  is  plain ;  not  to  command  our  staj 
in  marriage  with  an  intidel,  that  bad  been  a  Sat  renouncing 
of  the  religious  and  moral  law ;  but  to  inform  the  Corinthians 
that  the  body  of  an  unbeliever  was  not  defiling,  if  hia  desire 
to  live  in  Christian  wedlock  shewed  any  likeWiood  that  his 
heart  was  opening  to  the  faith ;  and  therefore  advises  to  for- 
bear departure  so  long  till  nothing  have  been  neglected  to  set 
forward  a  convereion :  this,  I  say,  he  advises,  and  that  with 
certain  cautions,  not  commands,  if  we  can  take  up  so  much 
credit  for  him,  as  to  get  him  believed  upon  his  own  word:  for 
what  ia  this  else  but  nis  counsel  in  a  thing  indifferent, "  To  the 
rest  speak.  I,  not  the  Lord  1 "  for  though  it  be  true  that  the 
Lord  never  spake  it,  yet  from  St.  Paul's  mouth  we  should 
have  took  it  as  a  command,  had  not  himself  forewarned  ua, 
and  disclaimed ;  which  notwithstanding  if  we  shall  still  avouch 
to  be  a  command,  he  palpably  denying  it,  this  is  not  to  ex- 
pound .St.  Paul,  but  to  outface  him.  Neither  doth  it  follow 
that  the  apostle  may  interpose  hia  judgment  in  a  case  of 
Christian  Uberty,  without  the  guijt  of  adding  to  God's  word. 
How  do  we  know  marriage  or  single  life  to  be  of  choice,  but 
by  such  like  words  as  these,  "  I  speak  this  by  permission,  not 
of  commandment ;  1  have  no  command  of  the  Lord,  yet  I 
give  my  judgment?  "  Why  shall  not  the  Uke  woi-ds  have 
leave  to  signify  a  freedom  in  this  our  present  question,  though 
Beza  deny?  Neither  is  the  scripture  hereby  less  inapired, 
because  St.  Paul  confesses  to  have  written  therein  what  he 
hod  not  of  command :  for  we  grant  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
led  him  thus  lo  express  himself  to  Christian  prudence,  in  a 
matter  which  God  thought  best  to  leave  uncommanded.  Beza, 
therefore,  must  be  warily  read,  when  he  taxes  St.  Austin  of 
blasphemy,  for  holding  that  St.  Paul  spake  here  as  of  a  thing 
indifferent.  But  if  it  must  be  a  command,  I  shall  yet  the 
evince  it  to  be  a  command  that  we  should  herein  be  left 
fi^e ;  and  that  out  of  the  Greek  word  used  in  the  12ih  verse, 
which  instructs  us  plainly,  there  must  be  a  joint  assent  and 
good  hking  on  both  sides :  he  that  will  not  deprave  the  text 
ffuat  thus  render  it :  "  If  a  brother  have  an  unbelieving  wife. 
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and  she  join  in  consent  to  dwell  with  bim,"  fwMcli  cannot 
utter  leea  to  us  than  a  mutual  agreement,)  let  him  not  put  her 
away  &om  the  mere  sm'mise  of  Judaical  uncleanness  :  and 
the  rea^n  follows,  for  the  body  of  an  infidel  ie  not  polluted, 
neither  to  benevolence,  nor  to  procreation.  Moreoyer,  this 
note  of  mutual  complacency  fovbidx  all  offer  of  seducement, 
which  to  a  person  of  zeal  cannot  he  attempted  without  great 
offence  :  if,  tJierefore,  seducement  be  feai'ed,  this  place  hindeia 
not  divorce.  Another  cautioo  was  put  in  (his  supposed  com- 
mand, of  not  brining  the  believer  into  "  bondage "  hereby, 
which  doubtless  might  prove  extreme,  if  Christian  liberty  and 
conscience  were  left  to  me  humour  of  a  pagan  staying  at  plea- 
sure to  play  with,  and  to  vex  and  wound  with  a  thousand 
scandals  and  burdens,  above  strength  to  bear.  If,  therefore, 
the  conceived  hope  of  gaining  a  soul  come  to  nothing,  then 
charity  commands  that  the  believer  be  not  wearied  out  with 
endless  waiting  under  many  grievances  sore  to  his  spirit ;  but 
that  respert  he  had  rather  to  the  present  suffering  of  a  true 
Christian,  than  the  uncertain  wiiming  of  an  obdured  heretic 
The  counsel  we  have  irom  St.  Paul  to  hope,  cannot  counter- 
mand the  moral  and  evangelic  charge  we  have  from  God  to 
fear  seducement,  to  separate  from  the  misbeliever,  the  unclean, 
the  obdurate.  The  apostle  wisheth  us  to  hope ;  but  does  not 
send  us  a  wool-gathering  after  vain  hope;  he  saith,  "How 
knoweat  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  sbalt  save  thy  wife  ?  " 
that  is,  till  he  try  all  due  means,  and  set  some  reasonable  time 
to  himself,  after  which  he  may  give  over  wasliing  an  Ethiop, 
if  he  will  hear  the  advice  of  the  gospel;  "Cast  not  pearls  before 
swine,"  saith  Christ  himself.  "  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  hea- 
then." "  Shake  the  dust  oiF  thy  feet."  If  this  be  not  enough, 
"hate  and  forsake"  what  relation  soever.  And  this  also  that 
follows  must  appertain  to  the  precept, "  Let  every  man  where- 
in he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God,"  v.  24,  that  is,  so 
walking  in  his  inferior  calUng  of  marriage,  as  not,  by  dan- 
gerous subjection  to  that  ordinance,  to  hinder  and  disturb 
the  higher  calling  of  his  Chrisliani^.  Last,  and  never  too 
oft  remembered,  whether  this  be  a  command  or  an  advice, 
vre  must  look  that  it  be  so  understood  as  not  to  contradict 
the  least  point  of  moral  religion  that  God  haih  formerly 
commanded;  otherwise  what  do  we  but  set  the  moral  law 
and  the  gospel  at  civil  war  rogeiher?  and  who  then  shall  be 
■hie  to  serve  th  w  tw  i  masters  ? 
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?kat  Adultery  is  not  the  yrei 
that  there  may  be  othe 


test  Breach  of  Malrimtmy  i 

■  Violations  as  great. 


Now  wlietlier  idoiatry  or  adiilierv  be  the  greatest  Tiolation 
of  marriat^e,  if  any  demand  let  liim  tbiiH  consider;  thai 
among  Chiistian  writers  toucbing  matrimony,  therp  be  three 
chief  ends  thereof  agreed,  on:  godly  society;  nest,  civil  i  and 
thirdly,  that  of  the  marriage  bed.  Of  the^ie  the  first  in  name 
to  be  the  highest  and  most  excellent,  no  baptized  man  can 
deny,  nor  that  idolatry  smites  directly  against  this  prime 
end;  nor  tliat  such  as  the  violated  end  is,  such  is  the  viola- 
tion: but  he  who  afHrms  adultery  to  he  the  highest  breach, 
affirms  the  bed  to  he  the  highest  of  marriage,  which  is  in 
truth  a  gross  and  boorish  opinion,  how  common  soever ;  as 
far  from  the  countenance  of  scripture,  as  from  the  light  of  all 
clean  philosophy  or  civil  nature.  And  out  of  question  the 
cheerful  help  that  may  be  in  marri^e  toward  sanctity  of 
life,  is  the  purest,  and  so  the  nohlest  end  of  that  contract : 
Jut  if  the  particular  of  each  person  be  considered,  then  of 
those  three  ends  which  God  appointed,  that  to  him  is  great- 
est which  is  most  necessary ;  and  marriage  is  then  mo^t 
broken  to  him  when  he  utterly  wants  the  fruition  of  that 
which  he  most  sought  therein,  whether  it  were  religious, 
civil,  or  cor|»oral  Hociety,  Of  which  wants  to  do  him  right 
by  divorce  only  for  the  last  and  meanest  is  a  perverse  injur}', 
and  ihe  pretended  reason  of  it  as  frigid  as  frigidity  itself, 
which  the  code  and  canon  are  only  sensible  of.  Thus  much 
of  this  controversy.  I  now  return  to  the  former  argument. 
And  having  shewn  that  disproportion,  contrariety,  or  numb- 
ness of  mind  may  justly  be  divorced,  by  proving  already  the 
prohibition  thereof  opposes  the  express  end  of  God's  institu- 
tion, suffers  not  marriage  to  satisfy  that  intellectual  and  inno- 
cent desu'e  which  God  himself  kindled  in  man  to  he  the  bond 
of  wedlock,  but  only  lo  remedy  a  sublunary  and  bestial 
burning,  which  frugal  diet,  without  marriage,  would  easily 
chasten.  Next,  that  it  drives  many  to  transgress  the  con- 
jugal bed,  while  the  soul  wanders  after  that  satisfaction 
which  it  had  hope  to  find  at  home,  hut  hath  missed  ;  or  else 
it  sits  repinins,  even  to  atheism,  finding  itself  hardly  dealt 
with,  but  misdeeming  the  cause  to  be  in  God's  law,  which  is 
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W  in  man's  unrighteoiis  igiiorauce.     I  have  shewn  also  hi 

I  untied  [he  inward  knot  of  mairiage,  which  is  peace  anil  love, 

■ {if  that  can  be  untied  which  was  never  knit,  while  it  aims  to 

^^^^  keep  fast  the  outward   formality:    bow  it   lets  pensli  tlie,, 
^^^^V  Christian  man,  to  compel  impossibly  the  married  man.  ~ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  sixth  Reason  of  iMs  Law  ;   that  to  prohibit  Divtii 
jught  for  natural  Causes,  is  against  Nati 

The  sixth  place  declares  this  prohibition  to  be  as  respectless 
of  human  nature  as  it  is  of  religion,  and  therefore  is  not  of  Gud. 
He  teaches,  that  an  unlawful  marriage  may  be  lawfully  di- 
vorced ;  and  that  those  who  have  thoroughly  discerned  each 
other's  disposition,  which  ofttimes  cannot  be  till  after  matri- 
mony, shall  then  find  a  powerl'ul  reliKtance  and  recoil  of 
nature  on  either  side,  blasting  all  (he  content  of  their  mutual 
society,  that  such  persons  are  not  lawfully  married,  (to  use 
the  apostle's  woi-ds,)  "  Say  I  these  things  as  a  man ;  or  saitb 
nut  the  law  also  the  same?  For  it  is  written,  Deut.  xxii. 
'  Thou  ehalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  different  seeds,  lest 
thou  defile  both.  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together;'"  and  the  like,  I  follow  the  pattern  of  Sl 
Paul's  reasoning:  "Doth  God  care  for  asses  and  oxen," 
how  ill  they  yoke  together  ?  "  oi'  is  it  not  said  altogether  for 
our  sakea  ?  For  out  sakes  no  doubt  this  is  written."  Yea,  the 
apostle  himself,  in  the  forectted  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  alludes  from 

Elace  of  Deut.  to  forbid  misyoking  marriage,  as  by  the 
^       .    .         -,     .       .1        I     1       ■     .  .    .    - 


Greek  word  is  evident;  though  he  i 
exatnpic  of  mismatching  with  an  infidel,  yet  next  to  that, 
/  what  can  be  a  f^iuler  incongruity,  a  greater  violence  to  the 
reverend  secret  of  nature,  than  to  force  a  mixture  of  minda 
that  cannot  unite,  and  to  sow  the  sorrow  of  man's  nalivily-j 
with  seed  of  too  incoherent  and  incombining  dispositions?_) 
which  act  being  kindly  and  voluntary,  as  it  ought,  the 
apostle  in  the  language  he  wrote  called  "eunoi8,"and  the 
Latins  "benevolence, '  intimating  the  original  thereof  to  be  in 
the  understanding  and  the  will;  if  not,  surely  there  is  na> 
tiling  which  might  more  properly  be  called  a  maievolenc* 
rather;  and  is  the  most  injurious  and  unnatural  tribute  thai 
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can  be  extorted  from  a  person  endued  with  reason,  to  he 
made  pay  out  the  best  substance  of  his  bod_T,  and  of  hia  bouI 
too,  as  some  tbjiik,  wben  either  for  just  and  powerful  causei 
be  cannot  hke,  or  from  nrjequal  causes  finds  not  recompense. 
And  that  there  is  a  hidden  efficacy  of  love  and  hatred  in 
man  as  well  as  in  otlier  kinds,  not  moral  but  natural,  which 
though  not  always  in  the  choice,  yet  in  the  success  of  marri- 
age will  ever  be  most  predominant:  besides  daily  expei'lence, 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastic  us,  whose  wisdom  hath  set  him 
next  the  Bible,  acknowledges,  xiii.  16,  "  A  man,"  saitb  he, 
"will  cleave  to  his  like."  But  what  might  be  the  cause, 
whether  each  one's  alblieil  genius  or  |iroper  star,  or  whether 
the  supernal*  inflaence  of  schemes  and  angular  aspects,  or 
this  elemental  crasis  here  beliiw ;  whether  all  these  jointly 
OF  singly  meeting  friendly,  or  unfriendly  in  either  party,  I 
dare  not,  with  the  men  I  am  like  to  clash,  appear  so  much  a 
philosopher  as  to  conjecture.  The  ancient  proverb  in  Homer, 
less  abstruse,  entitles  this  work  of  leading  each  like  person  to 
his  like,  peculiarly  to  God  liimself:  which  is  plain  enough 
also  by  his  naming  of  a  meet  or  like  help  in  the  lirst  espousal 
instituted ;  and  tust  every  woman  is  meet  for  every  man, 
none  so  absurd  as  to  affiim.  Seeing  then  there  is  a  twofold 
seminary,  or  slock  in  nature,  from  whence  are  derived  the 
issues  of  love  and  hatred,  distinctly  flowing  through  the 
whole  mass  of  created  things,  and  that  God's  doing  ever  is 
to  bring  the  due  likenesses  and  harmonies  of  his  works  to- 
gether, except  when  out  of  two  contraries  met  to  their  own 
destruction,  he  moulds  a  third  existence;  and  that  it  is  error, 
or  some  evil  angel  which  either  blindly  or  maliciously  halli 
drawn  together,  in  two  persons  ill  embarked  in  wedlock,  the 
sleeping  discords  and  enmities  of  nature,  lulled  on  purpose 
wilh  some  false  bait,  that  they  may  wake  to  agony  and 
strife,  later  than  prevention  could  have  wished,  if  from  the 
bent  of  just  and  honest  intentions  beginning  whet  was  begun 
and  so  continuing,  all  that  is  equal,  all  that  is  fair  and  possi- 
ble hath  been  tried,  and  no  accommodation  likely  to  succeedj 
»hat  folly  ia  it  still  to  stand  combatting  and  battering  against 
invincible  causes  and  effects,  with  evil  upon  evil,  till  either 
the  best  of  our  days  be  lingered  out,  or  ended  with  some 
upeeding  sonow !      The  wise  EcclesiasticuB  ad' 
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xixvii.  27,  "My  son,  prove  thy  soul  in  thy  life;  see  what  ie 
evil  for  it,  and  give  not  thiit  unto  it."  Reason  lie  had  to  say 
so;  for  if  the  noisotiieness  or  disfigurement  of  body  can  soon 
destroy  the  sympathy  of  mind  to  wedlock  duties,  much  more 
will  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  mind  infuse  itself  into  all 
the  faculties  and  acts  of  the  body,  to  render  them  invalid, 
unkindly,  and  even  unholy  against  ihe  fundamental  law-book 
ol'  nature,  which  Mosea  never  thwarts  hut  reverences;  there- 
fore he  commands  ua  to  force  nothing  apninst  sympathy  or 
natural  order,  no,  not  upon  the  must  abject  creatures ;  to  shew 
that  such  an  indignity  cannot  be  offered  to  man  without  an 
impious  crime.  And  cerfainly  those  divine  meditating  words 
of  finding  out  a  meet  and  like  help  to  man,  have  in  them  a 
consideration  of  more  than  the  iniiefiiiile  likeness  of  woman- 
hood ;  nor  are  they  to  he  made  waste  paper  on,  for  the  dnl- 
nesB  of  canon  divinity  :  no,  nor  those  other  allegoric  precepts 
of  beneficencG  fetched  out  of  the  closet  oC  nature,  to  teach  us 
goodness  and  compassion  in  not  compelling  together  un- 
matchable  societies  ;  or  if  they  meet  through  mischance,  by 
all  consequence  to  disjoin  them,  as  God  and  nature  signifies, 
and  lectures  to  UB  not  only  by  those  recited  decrees,  but  even 
by  the  first  and  last  of  all  his  visible  works;  when  by  his 
divorcing  command  the  world  first  rose  out  of  chaos,  nor 
can  be  renewed  again  out  of  confusion,  but  by  the  separating 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  seventh  Reason,  that  sumetimes  Continuance  in  Mar- 
riage may  be  evidently  the  Shortening  or  Endangering  oj 
Life  to  either  Party  ;  both  Law  and  Diainiti/  concluding, 
that  Life  is  to  be  preferred  before  Marriage,  the  intendea 
Solace  of  Life. 

Seventhly,  The  canon  law  and  divines  consent,  that  if 
either  party  be  found  contriving  against  another's  life,  they 
may  be  severed  by  divorce  :  for  a  sm  against  the  life  of  mar- 
Hege  is  greater  than  a  sin  against  the  bed  ;  the  one 
the  other  but  defiles.  The  same  may  be  said  touching  those 
persons  who  being  of  a  pensive  nature  and  course  of  life, 
iiBve  summed  up  all  their  solace  in  that  free  and  lightso 
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conTersaiion  which  God  and  man  inlenda  in  marriage; 
whereof  when  they  see  themselvea  deprived  by  meeting  ar 
noBociable  consort,  they  ofitimea  resent  one  another's  misiaka 
so  deeply,  that  long  it  is  not  ere  grief  end  one  of  them, 
When  therefore  this  dann;er  is  foreseen,  that  the  h'fe  is  in 
peril  by  living  together,  what  matter  is  it  whether  helpless 
grief  or  wilful  practice  be  the  cause?  This  is  certain,  ' 
that  the  preservation  of  life  is  uore  worth  than  the  com- 
pnlsory  keeping  of  marri^e ;  and  it  is  no  less  than  cru' 
elty  to  force  a  man  to  remain  in  that  state  as  the  solace  of 
his  life,  which  he  and  his  fHends  know  will  be  either  the  un- 
doine  or  the  disheartening  of  his  life.  And  what  is  life  with-  | 
out  tne  vigour  and  spiritual  exercise  of  life  ?  How  can  it  be 
useful  eitlier  to  private  or  public  employment  7  Shall  it 
therefore  be  quite  dejected,  though  never  so  valuable,  and 
left  to  moulder  away  in  heaviness,  for  the  superstitious  and 
impossible  perforniance  of  an  ill-driven  bargain?  Nothing 
more  inviolable  than  vows  made  to  God ;  yet  we  read  in 
Numbers,  that  if  a  wife  had  made  such  a  vow,  the  mere  will 
and  authority  of  her  husband  might  break  it:  bow  much 
more  then  may  he  break  the  error  of  his  own  bonds  with  aj;  ' 
unfit  and  mistaken  wife,  to  the  saving  of  his  welfare,  his  life, 
yea,  his  fuith  and  virtue,  from  the  hazard  of  overstrong  temp- 
tadons!  For  if  man  be  lord  of  the  sabbath,  to  the  curing  of  . 
a  fever,  can  he  b«  less  than  lord  of  marriage  in  such  import- 
ant causes  as  these '.' 

CHAPTER  XII. 
The  eighth  Reason,  It  is  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that      ^h 
every  one  who  happens  to  marry  hath  not  the  Vallini/ ;    ^^M 
and  therefore  upon  UnJitnEss  found  and  considered,  Force    ^^| 
ought  not  to  be  used.  ^^| 

EiQHTHLT,  It  is  most  sure  that  some  even  of  those  who  are 
not  plamly  defective  in  body,  yet  are  destitute  of  all  other 
marriageable  gitls,  and  consequently  have  not  the  calling  to 
marry  unless  nothing  be  requisite  thereto  but  a  mere  instru- 
mental body;  which  to  affirm,  is  to  that  unanimous  covenant 
a  reproach :  yet  it  is  as  sure  that  many  such,  not  of  their 
own  desire,  but  by  the  pe^iiasion  of  friends,  or  not  knowing 
■'  emselves,  do  ofien  enter  into  wedlock ;  where  finding  \.W 
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diffsrence  at  length  between  the  duties  of  a  married  life,  and 
ihs  gifis  of  a  single  life,  what  unfitness  of  mind,  what  weari- 
Bomeness,  scruples,  and  doubts,  to  an  incredible  offence  and 
displeasure,  are  like  to  foDow  between,  may  be  soon  ima* 
ginnd ;  whom  thus  to  shut  up,  and  immure,  and  shut  up  to- 
geiher,  the  one  with  a  mischoeen  male,  the  other  in  a  mis- 
laken  calling,  ia  not  a  course  that  Christian  wisdom  and 
tenderness  ought  to  use.  As  for  the  custom  that  some  parents 
and  guardians  have  of  forcing  marriages,  it  will  be  better  to 
say  nothing  of  such  a  savage  inhumanity,  but  only  thus; 
Ihat  the  law  which  gives  not  all  fi'cedom  of  divorce  to  any 
endued  with  reason  so  assassinated,  is  next  in  cruelty 


CHAPTER  XIII.  ■ 

The  ninth  Reason  ;  because  Marriage  is  not  a  mere  carnal 
Coition,  but  a  human  Society  :   where  thai  cannot  reaion- 
abiy  be  had,  there  can  be  no  true  Matrimony,     Marriage 
compared  with  all  other  Covenants  and  Vows  loarranl' 
ably  broken  for  the  good  of  Man.     Marriage  the  Papists' 
Sacrament,  and  unfit  Marriage  the  Protestants'  Idol. 
Ninthly,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  us  that  marriage  ia  j 
a  human  society,  and  that  all  human  society  must  proceed 
from  the  mind  rather  thiin  the  body,  else  it  would  be  but  a 
kind  of  animal  or  beastish  meetinjr :    if  the  mind  therefore 
cannot  have  that   due  company  Iiy  marriage  that  it  may 
reasonably  and  humanly  desire,  that  marriage  can  be  no  hu- 
man society,  but  a  certain  formality ;  or  gildmg  over  of  little    . 

better  than  a  brutish  congress,  and  so  in  very  wisdom  and j 

purenesB  to  be  dissolved 

But  marriage  is  more  than  human,  "the  covenant  of 
God,"  Prov.  ii.  17 ;  therefore  man  cannot  dissolve  it.  1  an- 
swer, if  it  be  more  than  human,  so  much  the  m.ore  it  argues 
the  chief  society  thereof  to  be  in  the  soul  rather  than  in  the 
body,*  and  the  greatest  breach  thereof  to  be  unfitness  of  mind 

•  If  we  transUie  these  argiiments  inlo  the  language  of  the  present  day, 
the  force  of  them  will  perhajis  be  more  generully  fdt.  Miltnn'a  idea  a 
limply  Ihifi,  tliat  whether  niarriage  be  of  divine  oc  human  iostilation.  that 
only  ia  really  a  marriage  in  which  the  individuBls  united  are 
l^m  in  miitd  and  pawn.    All  other  unions  aie  unnatuiBl 
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i*dier  than  defect  of  body ;  for  the  hody  can  have  least 
afliiiity  in  a  covenant  more  than  human,  bo  that  the  reason 
of  disBoIving  holds  good  the  rather.  Agnin,  I  answer,  that 
the  Eabbath  is  a  higher  institution,  a  coinmand  of  the  first 
table,  for  the  breach  whereof  God  halh  far  more  and  oftener 
testified  his  anger  than  for  divorces,  which  from  Moses  to 
Malachi  he  never  took  displeasure  at,  nor  then  neither  if  we 
mark  the  text ;  and  yet  as  oft  aa  the  good  of  man  is  con- 
cerned, he  not  only  permits,  but  commands  to  break  the  sab- 
bath. What  covenant  more  contracted  with  God  and  less  in 
man's  power,  than  the  vow  which  hath  once  passed  his  lips  ? 
yet  if  it  be  found  rash,  if  effenM»e,  if  tmfmitftil  either  to 
God's  glory  or  the  good  of  man,  our  doctrine  forces  not 
error  and  unwUlingness  irksomely  to  keep  it,  but  counsels 
wisdom  and  betwr  thoughts  boldly  to  break  it  j  therefore  to 
enjoin  the  indissoluble  Keeping  of  a  marriage  found  unfit 
against  the  good  of  man  both  soul  and  body,  as  hath  been 
evidenced,  is  to  make  an  idol  of  marriage,  to  advance  it 
above  the  worship  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  to  make  it 
a  trauBcendejit  commanii,  above  both  the  second  and  first 
tahle ;  which  is  a  most  prodigious  doctrine. 

Nest,  whereas  they  cite  out  of  the  Proverbs,  that  it  is  the 
covenant  of  God,  and  therefore  more  than  himian,  that  con- 
sequence is  manifestly  .false :  for  so  the  covenant  which  Zede- 

uid  therdbre  do  marriage.  But,  boEh  in  hia  time  nod  aunf,  the  moat  aljstird 
niHioiiB  have  prevailed  an  the  subject  of  matrimanj.  ^[arria^e,  IE  Is  said, 
ii  a  dirine  iostitutioa,  therefore  marriiiges  are  made  in  heaven  ;  but  the  eon- 
seqnenee  does  not  at  all  follow,  (he  meaning  of  the  former  proposition  simply 
biiag  that  God  originBlly  ordaitted  that  men  and  women  should  be  nailed 
in  wedlock ;  but  thai  be  determined  what  particular  men  and  women  should 
be  united,  every  day's  eiperience  proves  to  tie  false.  If  mankind  were  open 
to  GoriTiction,  ihtrs  mould  he  nn  nsed  of  a  large  treatise  to  prove  ihis,  or  to 
thew  the  nenesally  of  divorce  ;  became  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  mar- 
riage is  intended  to  confer  happiness  on  those  who  wed.  Now,  if  it  be 
fband  that  that  uuion  does  not  confer  happiness,  it  is  an  undoubted  proof 
diat  tbey  ought  not  to  have  licen  united,  and  tliat  the  sooner  they  separate 
the  better;  but  from  accepting  this  doctrine,  some  persons  are  deterred  by 
misinterpretations  of  scripture,  others  by  views  of  policy,  and  others  again 
by  an  entire  indifference  to  human  happiness.  Tbey  regard  men  and 
women  as  mere  animals,  and,  provided  they  have  children,  and  rear  them, 
nothing  more.  The  enhshlened  tesaon  of  the  present  age  may  be  expecta) 
to  elevate  itself  to  a  purer  liieory,  tliough  I  confess  there  are  not  many  iiidi> 
Mtioa   'hat  we  bare  yet  Hisde  much  progress  (owarda  it. — £d. 
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kiali  maj;  with  the  infidel  king  of  Babel  :8  called  the  co- 
Tenant  of  God,  Ezek.  svii.  lEI,  which  would  be  etrange  to 
hear  counted  more  than  a  human  covenant.  So  every  co- 
venant between  man  and  man,  bound  by  oath,  may  be  called 
the  coyenant  of  God,  because  God  therein  is  attested,  So  of 
marriage  he  ia  the  author  and  the  witness ;  yet  hence  will  not 
follow  any  divine  astriction  more  than  what  is  subordinate  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either  party:  for  as 
the  glory  of  God  and  their  esteemed  fitness  one  for  Uie  other, 
was  the  motive  which  led  them  both  at  first  to  think  without 
other  revelation  that  God  had  joined  them  together ;  so  when 
it  shall  be  found  by  their  apparent  unfitness,  that  their  con- 
tinuing to  be  mim  and  wife  is  agninst  the  glory  of  God  and 
their  mutual  happiness,  it  may  assure  them  that  God  never 
joined  them,  who  hath  revealed  his  gracious  will  not  to  set 
the  ordinance  above  the  man  for  whom  it  waa  ordained  ;  not 
to  canonize  marriage  either  as  a  tyranness  or  a  goddess  over 
the  enfranchised  lifo  and  soul  of  man ;  for  wherein  can  God 
delight,  wherein  be  worshipped,  wherein  be  glorified  by  the 
forcible  continuing  of  an  improper  and  iU-yoking  couple  ? 
He  that  loved  not  to  see  the  disparity  of  several  cattle  at  the 
plough,  cannot  be  pleased  with  vast  unmeetness  in  marriage. 
Where  can  be  the  peace  and  love  which  must  invite  God  to 
aach  a  house?  May  it  not  be  feared  that  the  not  divorcing 
of  such  a  helpless  disagreement  will  be  the  divorcing  of  God 
finally  from  such  a  place  ?  But  it  is  a  trial  of  our  patience, 
say  they:  I  grant  it;  but  which  of  Joii's  afflictions  were 
sent  him  with  that  law,  that  he  might  not  use  means  to  re- 
move any  of  them  if  he  could?  And  what  if  it  subvert  our 
patience  and  our  faith  too?  Who  shall  answer  for  the  perish- 
ing of  all  those  souls,  perisiiing  by  stuliboru  expositions  of 
particular  and  inferior  precepts  against  the  general  and  su- 
preme rule  of  charity  7  They  i5are  not  affirm  that  marriage 
IE  either  a  sacrament  or  a  mystery,  though  all  those  sacred 
things  give  place  to  man  ;  and  yet  they  invest  it  with  such 
an  awful  sanctity,  and  give  it  such  Bdamantine  chains  to 
bind  with,  as  if  it  were  to  be  worshipped  hke  some  Indian 
deity,  when  it  can  confer  no  blessing  upon  us,  but  work* 
more  and  more  to  our  misery.  To  such  teachen  the  saying 
o{  St.  Peter  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  will  do  well  to  be 
applied  ;  "  Why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neckg 
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"  Christian  men,  wliich  ncillier  ihe  Jews,  God'a  ancient 
lor  we  are  able  to  bear;"  and  nothing  but  unwary 
expounding  hath  brought  upon  us  ? 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 

Considern lions   concerning   FamiiisTn,   AniiTtomianism ;    and 
why   it  may  be   thongkt   that  suck  Opinions  may  proceed 
from   the  undue    Restraint  of  some  just  Liberty,  than 
which  no  greater  Cause  to  contemn  Discipline. 
To  these  con ei derations  this  also  may  be  added  as  no  im- 
probable  conjecture,  seeing  that  sort  of  men  who  follow  Ana- 
baptism,  Familiam,  Antiuomianism,  and  other  fanatic  dreams, 
(it'  we  imderstand  them  not  amiss,]  be  such  most  commonly 
as  are  hj  nature  addicted  to  religion,  of  life  also  not  de- 
bauched, and  that  their  opinions  having  full  swing,  do  end 
in  satisfaction  of  the  flesh ;  it  may  be  come  with  reason  into 
the  thoughts  of  a  wife  man,  whether  all  this  proceed  not 

Crtly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  tlie  restraint  of  some  lawful  li- 
rty,  which  ought  to  be  given  men,  and  is  denied  them? 
As  by  physic  we  learn  in  menstruoue  bodies,  where  nature's 
current  hath  been  stopped,  that  the  suffocation  and  upward 
forcing  of  some  lower  part  affects  the  head  and  inward  sensa 
with  dotage  and  idle  fancies.  And  on  the  other  hnnd, 
whether  the  rest  of  vulgar  men  not  so  religiously  professing, 
do  not  give  themselves  much  the  more  to  whoredom  and 
adulteries,  lovrng  the  corrupt  and  venial  discipline  of  clergy- 
courts,  but  hating  to  hear  of  perfect  reformation ;  whenas 
they  foresee  that  then  fornication  shall  be  austei'ely  censured, 
adultery  punished,  and  marriage,  the  appointed  rrfuge  of  na- 
ture, though  it  hap  to  be  never  so  incongruous  and  dis- 
pleasing, must  yet  offeree  be  worn  out,  when  it  can  be  to  no 
other  purpose  but  of  strife  and  hatred,  a  thing  odious  to  God? 
This  may  be  worth  the  study  of  skilful  men  in  theology,  and 
the  reason  of  tilings.  And  lastly,  to  eiumiae  whether  some 
undue  and  ill-grounded  strictness  upon  the  blameless  nature 
of  man,  be  not  the  cause  In  those  places  where  already  refor- 
mation is,  that  the  disciphne  of  the  church,  so  often,  and  so 
unavoidably  broken,  is  brought  into  contempt  and  derision? 
-^d  if  it  be  thus,  let  those  who  are  still  bent  lo  hold  this 
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obEtinate  literalitv,  so  prepare  themBelveti,  as  to  share  in  the 
account  for  aU  these  t  run  agressions,  when  it  shall  be  de- 
manded' at  the  la^t  day,  by  one  who  will  scan  and  sifl  thins;a 
■with  mure  than  a  literal  wisdom  of  equity :  for  if  these 
reasons  be  duly  pondered,  and  that  the  gospel  is  more  jealous 
of  layini;  on  excesBive  hardens  than  ever  the  law  was,  lest 
the  soul  of  a  Christian,  which  is  inestimable,  should  be  over- 
tempted  and  cast  away  ;  considerin?  also  that  many  proper- 
ties of  nature,  which  the  power  ot  regeneration  itself  never 
alters,  may  cause  dislike  of  conversing,  even  between  the 
most  sanctified ;  which  continually  grating  in  harsh  tone  to- 
gether, may  breed  some  jar  and  discord,  and  that  end  iu  ran- 
cour and  strife,  a  thing  so  opposite  both  to  marriage  and  to 
Christianity,  it  would  perhaps  be  less  scandal  to  divorce  a  na- 
tural disparity,  than  to  link  violently  together  an  unchristian 
dissenstan,  committing  two  insnared  souls  inevitably  to  kindle 
one  another,  not  with  the  fire  of  love,  but  with  a  haired  irre- 
concileable ;  who,  were  they  dissevered,  would  be  straight 
friends  in  any  other  relation.    But  if  an  alphabetical  servility 

I  ;must  be  still  urged,  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  the  true  church 
may  unwittingly  use  as  much  cruelty  in  forbidding  to  di- 

I   Torce,  as  the  church  of  antichrist  doth  wilfully  in  forbidding 

k  to  marry. 


CHAPTER  T. 

The  OrtHnance  of  fiahbalh  and  Marriage  compared.     Hy- 
perbole no  unfffqueiil  Figure  in  the  Gospel,    Excess  cured 
by  contrary  Excess.     Christ  neither  did  nor  could  abro- 
gate the  Law  of  Divorce,   but  only  reprieve  the  Abuse 
Umof. 
Hitherto  the  position  undertaken  has  been  declared,  and 
proved  by  a  law  of  God,  that  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and 
nnabolishable,  for  many  reasons  equal,   honest,  charitable, 
iust,  annexed  thereto.     It  follows  now,  that  those  places  of 
Bcrijiture,  which  have  a  seeming  to  revoke  the  prudence  of 
Moses,  or  rather  that  merciful  decree  of  God,  be  forthwith 
explained  and  reconciled.     For  what  are  all  these  reaaonin^p 
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wrath,  will  Bome  reply,  whenaa  the  words  of  Christ  are 
plainly  against  all  divorce,  "  except  in  case  of  fornication  ?" 
to  whom  he  whose  mind  were  to  answer  no  more  but  this, 
"except  also  in  case  of  charity,"  might  safely  appeal  to 
the  nioi'e  plain  words  of  Christ  in  defence  of  so  excepti 
"  Thou  shalt  do  no  mannej-  of  work,"  sailh  the  commana. 
raent  of  the  sabbath.  Yes,  saith  Christ,  works  of  charity. 
And  shall  we  be  more  severe  in  paraphrasing  the  considemta 
and  tender  gospel,  tlian  he  was  in  espounding  the  rigid  and 
peremptory  law?  What  was  ever  in  all  appearance  less 
made  for  man,  and  more  for  God  alone,  than  the  sabbath  1 
Yet  when  tjie  good  of  man  comes  into  the  scales,  we  hear 
that  voice  of  infinite  goodness  and  benignity,  that  "  sahbatb 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  sabbath."  What  tiling 
ever  was  more  made  for  man  alone,  and  less  for  God,  than 
marriage?  And  shall  we  load  it  with  a  cruel  and  senseless 
bondage  utterly  against  both  the  good  of  man,  and  the  glory 
of  God  ?  Let  whoso  will  now  listen,  I  want  neither  paU  nor 
mitre,  I  slay  neither  for  ordination  nor  induction  ;  but  in  the 
finn  fiiith  of  a  knowing  Christian,  which  is  tlie  best  and  truest 
endowment  of  the  keys,  I  pronounce,  the  man,  who  shall  bind 
so  cruelly  a  good  and  gracious  ordinance  of  God,  hath  not  in 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Yet  that  every  text  of  scriplure  seem- 
ing opposite  may  be  attended  with  a  due  exposition,  this  other 
part  ensnes,  and  makes  account  to  find  no  slender  arguments 
for  this  assertion,  out  of  those  very  scriptures,  which  are  com- 
monly urged  against  it. 

First  therefore  let  us  remember,  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
denied,  that  all  places  of  scripture,  wherein  just  reason  of 
doubt  arises  from  the  letter,  are  to  he  expounded  by  consider- 
ing upon  what  occasion  everything  is  set  down,  and  by  com- 
paring other  texts.     Tlie  occasion,  which  induced  our  Saviour 

speak  of  divorce,  was  either  to  convince  the  extravagance 
'  risees  in  that  point,  or  to  give  a  sharp  and  vehement 
answer  to  a  tempting  question.  And  in  such  cases,  that  we 
are  not  to  repose  all  upon  the  literal  terms  of  so  many  words, 
many  instances  will  teach  us  :  wherein  we  may  plainly  dis- 
cover how  Christ  meant  not  lo  be  taken  word  for  word,  but 
like  a  wise  physician,  administering  one  excess  against  another 
to  reduce  us  to  a  permiss  ;  where  they  were  too  remiss,  he 

V  it  needful  to  seem  most  severe  :  in  one  place  he  censuret 
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ar.  unchaBte  look  to  be  adultery  already  committed ;  another 
time  he  passes  over  .actual  adultery  with  less  reproof  than  for 
an  unchaste  lonk  ;  not  so  heavily  condemning  secret  weak- 
ness, as  open  malice:  so  here  he  may  be  justly  thought  to 
have  given  this  rigid  sentence  against  divorce,  not  to  cut  off 
all  remedy  from  a  good  man,  who  finds  bim-self  consuming 
away  in  a  disconsolate  and  unenjoined  matrimony,  but  lo  lay 
a  bridle  upon  the  bold  abuses  of  those  overweening  rabbles  ; 
which  he  could  not  more  effectually  do,  than  by  a  counter' 
sway  of  restraint  curbing  their  wild  eitorbitance  almost  in  the 
other  extreme ;  as  when  we  bow  things  the  contrary  way,  to 
make  them  come  to  their  natural  Btraightness.  And  that  this 
was  the  only  intention  of  Christ  is  most  evident  if  we  attend 
out  to  bis  own  words  and  protestationmade  in  the  same  sermon, 
not  many  ver§eB  before  be  treats  of  divorcing,  that  he  came 
not  to  abrogate  from  the  law  "  one  jot  or  tittle,"  and  de- 
nounces against  them  that  shall  so  teach. 

But  8t.  Luke,  the  verse  immediately  foregoing  that  of  di- 
vorce, inserts  the  same  caveat,  as  if  the  latter  could  not  be 
understood  without  the  former ;  and  as  a  witness  to  produce 
against  this  our  wilful  mistake  of  abn^ating,  which  must 
needs  confirm  us,  that  whatever  else  in  the  political  law  of 
more  special  relation  to  the  Jews  might  cease  lo  us  ;  yet  that 
of  those  precepts  concerning  divorce,  not  one  of  them  was  re- 

Eealed  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  unless  we  have  vowed  not  to 
elieve  his  own  cautioas  and  immediate  profession ;  for  if 
these  our  Saviour's  words  inveigh  against  all  divorce,  and 
condemn  it  as  adultery,  except  it  be  for  adultery,  and  be  not 
rather  understood  against  the  abuse  of  those  divorces  per- 
mitted in  the  law,  then  is  that  law  of  Moses,  Deut.  xsiv.  1, 
not  only  repealed  and  wholly  annulled  against  tbe  promise  of 
Christ,  and  his  knovm  profession  not  to  meddle  in  mattera 
judicial  ;  but  that  which  is  more  strange,  the  very  substance 
and  purpose  of  that  law  is  contradicted,  and  convinced  both 
of  injustice  and  impurity,  as  having  authorized  and  main- 
tained legal  adultery  by  statute.  Moses  also  cannotscape  to 
be  guilty  of  unequal  and  unwise  decrees,  punishing  one  act  of 
secret  adultery  by  death,  and  perniitling  a  whole  life  of  opep 
adultery  by  law.  And  albeit  lawyers  write,  that  some  poli- 
tical edicts,  though  not  approved,  are  yet  allowed  to  ibe  scun; 
of  the  people,  and  the  ner^cssity  of  the  times  i  these  excuses 
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laTB  but  B.  weak  pulse :  for  first,  we  read,  not  iLat  the 
Bcoundrel  people,  but  ihe  choicest,  the  wisest,  tlie  holiest  of 
that  nation  liave  frequently  used  the^e  laws,  or  such  as  these, 
in  the  best  and  holiest  times.  Secontlly,  be  it  yielded,  that 
in  matters  not  yery  bad  or  impure,  a  human  lawgiver  may 
slacken  eomething  of  that  which  is  exactly  good,  lo  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  and  the  times :  but  if  the  perfect,  the 
fare,  the  righteous  law  of  God,  {for  so  are  all  his  statutes  and 
is  judgments,)  he  fouiHl  to  have  aliotreil  smoothly,  without 
any  certain  reprehension,  that  which  Christ  af\erwai'd  declaree 
to  be  adultery,  how  can  we  free  this  law  from  the  horrible  in- 
dictment of  being  both  impure,  unjust,  and  fallacious? 

CHAPTER   II. 
How  Divorce  vas  permilled  for  Hardness  0/  Hear/,  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  common  Expositioa,.     That  the  Lam  cart' 
■not  permit,  much  less  enact  a  Permission  of  Sin. 
Neither  will  it  serve  to  say  this  was  permitted  for  the  hard> 
ness  of  their  hearts,  in  that  sense  as  it  is  usually  explained ; 
for  the  law  were  then  but  a  corrupt  and  erroneous  school- 
master, teaching  us  to  dash  against  a  vital  maxim  of  religion, 
by  doing  foul  evil  in  hope  of  some  certain  good. 

This  only  test  is  not  to  be  matched  again  throughout  the 
whole  scripture,  whereby  God  in  his  perfect  law  shculd  seem 
to  hare  granted  to  the  hard  hearts  of  his  holy  people,  under 
his  owu  hand,  a  civil  immunity  and  free  cliaMer  to  Hvo  and 
die  ill  a  long  successive  adultery,  under  a  covenant  of  wtab, 
till  the  Messiah,  and  then  that  indulgent  perm:»)ion  to  be 
strictly  denied  by  a  covenant  of  frrace ;  besides,  the  inco- 
herence of  such  a  doctrine  cannot,  must  not  he  thus  interpreted, 
to  the  raising  of  a  paradox  never  known  till  then,  only  hang- 
ing by  the  twined  thread  of  one  doubtful  aorijiture,  against  so 
many  other  rules  and  leading  principles  of  religion,  of  justice, 
and  purity  of  life.  For  what  could  be  granted  more  either 
to  the  fear,  or  to  the  lust  of  any  tyrant  or  politician,  than  this 
autliority  of  Moses  thus  expounded ;  which  opens  him  a  way 
at  will  to  dam  up  justice,  and  not  only  to  admit  of  any  Ro- 
mish or  Austrian  dispenses,  but  to  enact  a  statute  of  that 
j  which  he  dares  not  seem  to  approve,  even  to  legitimate  vice, 
I      jomake  sin  itself,  the  ever  alien  and  vassal  sin,  a  free  citizen 
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fof  theccunmoiiwoalili,  prelending  only  these  or  tlieap  pkusibl* 
reasons  ?  And  well  he  mi^lit,  all  tlie  while  that  Moecb  shall 
be  aileg'cd  to  liaye  done  as  much  without  shewing  any  reason 
at  all.  Yet  this  could  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  David, 
Psalm  xciv.  20,  ho^r  any  Buch  authority,  as  endeavours  to 
"fashion  wickedness  by  a  law,"  should  derive  itself  from 
God.  And  Isaiah  says,  "  Wo  upon  them  that  decree  un- 
righteous decrees,"  cimp.  x.  1.  Now  vrbioh  of  these  two  is 
the  better  lawgiver,  and  which  deserves  most  a  wo,  he  that 
gives  out  an  edict  singly  unjust,  or  he  that  confirms  to  gene- 
rations a  fixed  and  unmolested  impunity  of  that  which  is  not 
only  held  to  be  unjust,  but  also  unclean,  and  both  in  a  high 
d(»ree;  not  only,  as  they  themselves  affirm,  an  injurious  ex- 
pulsion of  one  wife,  but  also  an  unclean  freedom  by  more  than 
a  patent  to  wed  another  adultei'Ously  ?  How  can  we  there- 
fore with  safety  thus  dangerously  confine  the  free  simplicity  of 
Our  Saviour's  me.ining  to  that  which  merely  amuuntslrom  so 
many  letters,  whenas  it  can  consist  neither  with  it^  former 
and  cautionary  words,  nor  with  other  more  pure  and  holy 
principles,  nor  finally  wiih  a  scope  of  charily,  commandino; 
by  his  express  commission  in  a  higher  strain  ?  But  all 
rather  of  necessity  must  be  understood  as  only  against  the 
uhuBC  of  that  wise  and  ingenuous  liberty,  which  Moses  gave, 
and  to  terrify  a  roving  couacience  from  sinning  under  that 
pretext 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

That  to  allow  Sin  by  Law,  is  against  the  Nature  of  Li 
End  of  the  Lawgiver,  imd  the  Good  of  the  People. 
lible  therefore  in  tht  Law  of  God.     Tkat  it  makes  Godihe 
Author  of  Sin  more  than  anything  objected  by  the  Jesuits 
or  Arminians  against  J'redestinati'iH, 
But  let  us  yet  fiirther  examine  upon  what  consideration  a 
law  of  licence  could  be  thus  given  to  a  holy  people  for  their 
hardness  of  heart.     I  suppose  all  will  answer,  that  for  some 

food  end  or  other.  But  here  the  contrary  shall  be  proved. 
irst,  that  many  ill  effects,  but  no  good  end  of  such  a  suf- 
ferance can  be  shewn ;  next,  that  a  thing  unlawfiil  can,  for  nc 
good  end  whatever,  be  either  done  or  allowed  by  a  positive 
law.     If  there  were  any  good  end  aimed  at,  that  end  w& 
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theu  good  eithiT  to  the  law  or  to  tlie  Ift' 


;  be  the  end  of 

the  luiv,  whether  moral  i>r  jiidioial,  to  license  a  sin,  I  [)rove 
easily  oat  of  Rom.  v.  20 :  "  The  law  entered,  tiiat  the  otfence 
might  abound  ;'*  thiit  ig,  that  sin  might  be  made  abundantly 
manifest  t.i  be  heinous  aud  di-spleasing  to  Goil,  timt  bo  his 
offered  grace  might  be  the  more  esteemed.  Now  if  the  law, 
instead  ofaggravatitig  and  tenifying  sin,  shall  give  out  licence, 
it  foils  itself  and  turns  recreant  from  Hs  own  end :  it  forestalls 
the  pure  grace  of  Christ,  which  is  through  rrghEeoitsnet«,  with 
impure  indulgences,  which  are  through  sin.  And  instead  of 
discovering  sm,  for  "  by  the  law  is  the  knowledjro  thei'cof," 
Baith  St.  Paul,  and  that  by  certain  and  true  liphl  for  men  to 
walk  in  safety,  it  holds  out  false  and  dazzling  fires  to  stumble 
men  ;  or,  like  those  miserable  Sies,  to  run  into  with  delight 
and  he  burnt:  for  how  many  suuls  might  easily  think  that  to 
be  lawfoi  which  the  law  and  magistrate  allowed  them  7 
Again,  we  read,  1  Tim.  i.  5,  "  The  end  of  the  command- 
ment is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  of  faith  unfeigned."  But  never  cuuld  that  be  charity,  to 
allow  a  people  what  they  could  not  use  with  a  pure  heart,  hut 
with  conscience  and  faith  both  deceived,  or  else  despised.  The 
luoreparticular  end  of  the  Judicial  law  is  set  forth  to  us  clearly, 
Rom.  xiii.  That  God  haih  given  to  that  law  "a  sword  not 
in  vain,  but  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  works,  a  revenge  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  thai  doth  evil."  If  this  terrible  commiBsion 
should  but  forbear  to  punish  wickedness,  were  it  other  to  he 
accounted  than  partial  and  unjust?  But  if  it  begin  to  write 
indulgence  to  vulgar  uncleanness,  can  it  ilo  more  to  corrupt 
and  shame  the  end  of  its  own  being  ?  Lastly,  if  the  law  allow 
bin,  it  eiitera  into  a  kind  of  covenant  with  sin  ;  and  if  it  do, 
there  is  not  a  greater  sinner  in  the  world  than  the  law  itself. 
The  law,  to  use  an  allegory  something  different  from  that  in 
Philo-Judffiua  concerning  Amalek,  though  hapiy  more  signi- 
ficant, the  law  is  the  Israelite,  and  hath  this  absolute  chaise 
given  it,  Dent.  xxv.  "  To  blot  out  the  memory  of  sin,  the 
Amalekite,  from  under  heaven,  not  to  toilet  it."  Again, 
the  law  is  the  Israelite,  and  hath  this  express  repeated  com- 
mand, "  to  make  no  covenant  with  sin,  the  Canaanite,"  but 
to  expel  him,  lest  he  prove  a  snare.  And  to  say  truth,  it 
*tire  too  rigid  and  reasonless  to  proclaim  such  an  enmity  be- 
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tween  man  and  man,  were  it  not  the  typp  of  a  greater  enmity 
between  law  and  liin.  I  speak  even  now,  ae  if  sin  were  con- 
demned in  a  perpetual  villaua^  never  to  be  free  by  law, 
never  to  lie  maiiumLtted  :  but  sure  siu  can  have  no  tenure  by 
law,  at  all,  bat  is  ratlier  an  eternal  outlaw,  and  in  hoatiliCy 
wilb  law  past  ail  atonement :  both  diagonal  contraries,  bb 
tnuch  allowing  one  another,  aa  day  and  night  together  in  one 

' e  possible,  that  sin  with  his  darknesB 

)sition,  it  cannot  be  without  a  f'ou!  eclipse 

:  law,  whose  biightness  ought  tu  suipass 

see  how  this  unclean  jjermittcince  defeats 

IS  end  both  of  the  niordi  and  judicial 


lawgiver  propose  to  equity  by  such 
is :  if  to  remedy  haidueas  of  heart, 
;s  coufess  it  more  increases  by  this 
and  how  is  it  probable  that  their 
this,  that  it  should  be  yielded  to, 
Their  hearts  were  set  upon  usury. 


hemisphere.     Or  if  it 
may  come  to  compc 
and  twilight  to  th( 
the  noon.     Thus  we  si 
the  sacred  and  glorii 
law. 

As  little  good  ean  tbi; 
B  lavUh  remiasuesj  as  ( 
Parens  and  othei'  divit 
liberty,  than  is  lesst'ncd 
hearts  were  more  hard  i 
than  in  any  other  crime  1 

and  are  to  this  day,  no  nation  more ;  yet  that  which  v 
endama^iig  only  of  their  estates  was  narrowly  fujbid  :  this, 
which  is  thought  the  extreme  injury  and  dishonour  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  with  the  defilement  also  of  themselves, 
is  bounteously  allowed.  Their  hearts  were  as  hard  under 
their  best  kings  ro  offer  in  high  places,  though  to  the  true 
God  :  yet  that,  but  a  email  thing,  it  strictly  foi'cwarned  j  this, 
accounted  a  high  offence  against  one  of  the  greatest  moral  duties, 
is  calmly  permitted  and  established.  How  can  it  be  evaded, 
but  that  the  heavy  censure  of  Christ  siioulj  full  worse  upon 
this  lawgiver  of  theirs,  than  upon  all  the  scribes  and  phansees? 
For  they  did  but  omit  judgment  and  m.ercy  to  trifle  in  mint  and 
cummin,  yet  all  according  to  law;  but  this  ibeir  lawgiver, 
altogether  as  punctual  in  such  niceties,  goes  marching  on  to 
aduueries,  through  the  violence  of  divorce  by  law  against  law. 
If  it  were  such  a  cursed  act  of  Pilate,  a  subordinatP  judge  to 
Cfesar,  overswayed  by  those  hard  hearts,  with  much  ado  to 
Buffer  one  transgression  of  law  but  once,  what  is  it  then  wiui 
less  ado  to  publish  a  law  of  transgression  for  many  ages  ? 
Did  God  for  this  come  down  and  cover  the  mount  of  Sinai 
with  his  glory,  uttering  in  tiiunder  those  bis  sacred  ordinances 
out  of  the  bottomless  treasures  of  bis  wisdom  and  infinite 
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purenesa,  to  patch  ap  an  ulcerous  and  rotten  commonwealth 
with  strict  and  stem  injunctions,  to  wash  the  Bkin  and  gar* 
toents  for  every  unclean  touch  ;  and  euch  easy  permission 
given  to  pollute  the  soul  with  adulteries  by  public  authority, 
without  disgrace  or  question  ?  No  ;  it  had  been  better  that 
man  had  never  known  law  or  matrimony,  than  that  euch 
foul  iniquity  should  be  fastened  upon  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;  and  such  a  piece  of  folly  as  Bel- 
sebub  would  not  commit,  to  divide  against  himself,  and  pre- 
vent liis  own  ends :  or  if  iie,  to  ciimpaBS  more  certain  mis- 
chief, might  yield  perhaps  to  feign  some  stood  deed,  yet  that 
God  should  enact  a  licence  of  certain  evil  for  uncertain  good 
against  hia  own  glorv  and  piireneas,  is  abominable  to  con- 
ceive. And  as  it  19  destructive  to  the  end  of  law,  and  blas- 
phemous to  the  honour  of  the  lawgiver  licensing,  so  is  it 
as  pernicious  to  the  person  licensed.  If  a  private  friend  ad- 
monish not,  the  scripture  satth,  "  He  hates  his  brother,  and 
lets  him  perish;"  but  if  he  soothe  him  and  allow  him  in 
his  faulls,  the  Proverbs  teach  ub,  "  He  spreads  a  net  for  his 
neighbour's  feet,  and  worketh  ruin."  If  the  magistrate  or 
prince  forget  to  administer  due  justice,  and  restrain  not  sin, 
Eli  himself  could  say,  "  It  made  the  Lord's  people  to  trans* 
gress."  But  if  he  countenance  them  against  law  by  his  own 
example,  what  havoc  it  makes  both  in  religion  and  virtue 
among  the  people  may  he  guessed,  by  the  anger  it  brought 
upon  Hophni  andPhineasnot  to  be  appeased  "  with  sacrifice 
nor  offering  for  ever."  If  the  law  be  silent  to  declare  sin, 
the  people  must  needs  genpraHy  go  astray,  for  the  apostle 
himself  saith,  "  he  had  not  known  lust  hut  by  the  law  :"  and 
surely  such  a  nation  seems  not  to  be  under  the  illuminating 
guidance  of  God's  law,  but  under  the  hoi'rible  doom  rather  of 
such  as  despise  the  gospel:  "  He  ihat  is  filthy.let  himbe  filthy 
still,"  But  where  the  law  iiself  gives  a  warrant  for  sin,  I 
know  not  what  condition  of  misery  lo  imagine  miserahle 
enough  for  such  a  people,  unless  tliat  portion  of  the  wicked, 
or  rather  of  the  damned,  on  whom  God  threatens,  in  Psalm  si 
"  lo  rain  snares ;"  hut  that  questionless  cannot  be  by  any  law, 
whieh  the  apostle  saith  is  "  a  ministry  ordained  of  God  for 
our  good,"  and  not  so  many  ways  and  in  so  high  a  degree  to 
our  destruction,  as  we  have  now  been  graduating.  And  this 
is  all  the  good  can  come  to  the  person  licensed  in  his  hardnesi 
af  heart. 
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I  am  next  to  me:)tioD  ttiat,  which  becaune  it  is  a  ground  in 
divinity,  Rom.  iii.,  will  save  the  labonr  of  demonglrating,  un- 
less her  piven  axioms  be  more  doubled  than  in  otlier  hearts, 
(allbough  it  be  no  less  firm  in  the  precepts  of  philosophy)  that 
a  iLinff  unlawful  can  for  no  good  whalsoever  be  done,  much 
less  allowed  by  a  positive  law,  And  this  is  the  matter  why 
interpreters  upon  that  passage  in  Hosea  will  not  consent  it  to 
be  a  true  story,  that  ihe  prophet  took  a  harlot  to  wife :  be- 
cause God,  being  a  pure  apiiit,  could  not  command  a  thing 
repugnant  :o  his  own  nature,  no,  not  for  so  good  an  end  us  to 
e:<hibit  more  to  the  life  a  wholesome  and  perhaps  a  convert- 
ing parable  to  many  an  Israelite.  Yet  ihat  he  commanded 
the  allowance  of  adulterous  and  injurious  divorces  for  hard- 
ness of  heart,  a  reason  obscure  and  in  a  wrong  sense,  they  can 
very  favourably  persuade  themseUes;  so  tenacious  is  the 
leaven  of  an  old  conceit.  But  they  shifl  it:  he  permitted 
only.  Yet  silence  in  tlie  law  is  consent,  and  consent  is  acces- 
sory :  why  then  is  not  the  law,  being  silent,  or  not  active 
against  a  crime,  accessory  to  its  own  conviction,  itself  judg-l 
ing  ?  For  though  we  should  grant,  that  it  approves  not,  j^sm 
it  wills t  and  the  lawyers'  maxim  is,  that  "the  will  coot^V 
jielled  is  yet  the  will."  And  though  Aristotle  in  his  ethiCB  \ 
call  this  "  a  mixed  action,"  yet  he  concludes  it  to  be  voluntary 
and  inexcusable,  if  it  be  evil.  How  justly,  then,  might  hu- 
man law  and  philosophy  rise  ap  'isainst  tlie  righteoasness  ot 
Moses,  if  this  be  true  which  our  vulgar  divinity  fethers  upon 
him,  yea,  upon  God  himself,  not  silently,  and  only  negatively 
to  pennit,  but  in  his  law  to  divnige  a  written  and  general  pri- 
vilege to  commit  and  persist  in  unlawful  divorces  with  a  high 
hand,  with  security  and  no  ill  fame  ?  For  this  is  more  than 
permitting  and  contriving,  this  is  mainiaining:  this  is  war- 
ranting, this  is  protecting,  yea,  this  is  doing  evil,  and  such  an 
evil  as  tliat  reprobate  lawgiver  did,  whose  lasting  infamy  ia 
engraven  upon  him  like  a  surname,  "  he  who  made  Israel  lo 
sin."  This  is  the  lowest  pilch  coiilrary  lo  God  that  public 
fraud  and  injustice  can  descend. 

If  it  he  affirmed,  that  God,  aa  being  Lord,  may  do  what  he 
will,  yet  we  must  know,  thnt  God  haih  not  two  wills,  but  one 
vr'iW,  much  less  two  contrary.  If  he  once  willed  adultery 
nbould  be  sinfiil,  and  to  be  punished  with  death,  all  his  omni- 
potence will  not  allow  him  to  will  the  allowance  that  his  h» 
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liest  people  might,  as  il  were,  by  his  own  antinomy,  or  cottii* 
terstatute,  live  unreproved  in  the  same  fact  as  he  himself 
esteemed  it,  according  to  our  common  explainers.  The  hid> 
den  ways  of  his  providence  yie  adore  and  search  not,  but  the 
law  is  bis  revealed  will,  his  complete,  his  evident  and  certain 
will :  herein  he  appears  to  iia,  as  it  were,  in  human  shape, 
enters  into  covenant  with  us,  swears  to  keep  it,  hinds  himselt 
likea  just  lawgiver  to  bis  own  prescriptions,  gives  himself  to  be 
imder^tood  hy  men,  judges  and  is  judged,  measures  and  ia 
commensurate  to  right  reason ;  cannot  require  less  of  us  in 
one  caatle  of  his  law  than  in  another,  his  legal  justice  cannot 
be  BO  fickle  and  eo  variable,  sometimes  Uke  a  devouiing  fire, 
and  by  and  by  connivant  in  the  embers,  or,  if  I  may  so  say, 
oscitant  and  supine.  The  vigour  of  his  law  could  no  more 
remit,  than  the  hallowed  fire  upon  his  altar  could  be  let  go 
3Ut  The  lamps  that  burned  before  him  might  need  snuffing, 
hut  the  light  of  his  law  never.  Of  this  also  more  beneatn,  in 
discussing  a  solution  of  Rivetus. 

The  Jesuits,  and  that  sect  among  us  which  is  named  of 
Arminius,  are  wont  to  charge  us  of  making  God  the  autbor 
of  sin,  in  two  degrees  especially,  not  to  apeak  of  his  permis- 
siun ;  1.  Because  we  hold,  that  he  hath  decreed  some  to  dam- 
nation, and  consequently  to  sin,  say  they ;  next,  Because  those 
means,  which  are  of  saving  knowledge  to  others,  be  makee  to 
them  an  occasion  of  greater  sin.  Yet  considering  the  perfec- 
tion wherein  man  was  created,  and  might  have  stood,  no  de- 
gree necessitating  his  freewill,  hut  subsequent,  though  not  in 
time,  yet  in  oi-der  to  causes,  which  were  in  his  own  power; 
they  might  methinks  be  persuaded  to  absolve  both  God  and 
ufl.*     Whenas  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Cbrysippus,  with 

•  Bfilton  appean  W  have  sfterwaids  altogether  abjured  itie  doctrine  oi 
ptedesiinHlion,  uhich  i<  bo  repui^am  la  comniDn  eense,  and  tn  all  our  moat 
exalted  ideas  of  tile  Divinity,  ihat  to  bold  it  and  bdievs  at  the  same  time 
in  [be  goodness  of  God  is  impossible.  When  Milton  wrnle  as  he  dues  in 
ihe  text,  he  was  compara lively  young,  and  was  hurried  into  imperfect 
views  by  his  own  vehement  passions-  He  catne  afterwardi  lo  ihinlt  more 
caJmly  and  correctly  ;  though  on  many  points  he  always  reasons  more  like 
•n  orator  than  a  philo-opher.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
titution,  no  one  can  enieriain  it  without  making  God  the  author  of  sin  i 
which  many  Calvinifiiic  writers  holdly  do;  as  Oldfield,  who,  in  hia  View  or 
the  Saiplurci,  has  this  expression  :  "  God  draveth  men  into  ain,  that  he 
may  have  occasion  of  judgment  aguinii  them  I  "  than  which  man,  perhaps, 
Vfvet  wtolc  at>vlhi\igDiOEe  blaspheinnut      But  vhocvcr  beliovas  in  prede» 
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their  followers,  the  academics  and  the  etoic?,  who  knew  noi 
what  a  consummate  and  most  adorned  Pandora  was  hestowed 
npon  Adam,  to  be  the  nurse  and  guide  of  hia  arbitrary  liap 
pinesa  and  perseverance,  I  mean,  liis  native  innocence  and 
perfection,  which  might  have  kept  him  from  being  our  true 
Epimetheiis ;  and  tHoug^h  they  taught  of  virtue  and  vice  to 
be  both  the  gift  of  divine  destiny,  they  could  yet  give  reasons 
not  invalid,  to  justify  the  councils  of  God  and  fate  from  the 
insulsity  of  mortal  tongues ;  that  man's  own  freewill  self- 
corrupted,  is  the  adequate  and  sufficient  cause  of  his  diaobedi 
ence  be!>ides  fate;  as  Homer  also  wanted  not  to  express,  both 
in  his  Iliad  and  Odyssee.  And  Manilius  the  poet,  although 
in  hia  fourth  book  he  tells  of  some  "  created  both  to  sin  and 
punishment!"  yet  svilhout  murmnnng,  and  with  an  indosiri 
ous  cheerfulness,  he  acquila  the  Deity.  They  were  not  igno- 
rant in  their  heathen  lore,  that  it  is  most  godlike  to  punish 
tliose  who  of  his  creatures  became  his  enemies  with  the  great 
est  punishment ;  and  they  could  attain  al^o  to  think,  that  the 
greatest,  when  God  himself  throws  a  man  farthest  from  him  ; 
which  then  they  held  he  did,  when  he  blinded,  hai-dened.  and 
stirred  up  his  offenders,  to  finish  and  pile  up  their  desperate 
work  since  they  had  undertaken  it.  To  banish  for  ever  into 
a  local  hell,  whether  in  the  air  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  ut- 
termost and  bottomless  gulf  of  chaos,  deeper  fi'om  holy  bliss 
than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied;  they  thought  not  a 
punishing  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict,  as 
to  punish  sin  with  sin.  Thus  were  the  common  sort  of  Gen- 
tiles wont  to  think,  without  any  wry  thoughts  cast  upon  divine 
governance.  And  therefore  Cicero,  not  in  his  Tuseulan  or 
Campanian  retirements  among  the  learned  wits  of  that  age, 
but  even  in  the  senate  to  a  mixed  auditory,  (though  he  were 
sparing  otherwise  to  broach  his  philosophy  among  statists 
and  lawyers,^  yet  as  to  this  point,  both  in  his  Oration  against 
Piso,  and  in  that  which  is  about  the  answers  of  the  sooth- 
Bayers  against  Clodius,  he  declures  it  publicly  as  no  paradox 
to  common  ears,  that  God  cannot  punish  man  more,  nor 
make  him  more  miserable,  than  still  by  making  hitn  more 

tinBlion,  thinlta  thai  of  which  this  lauguHge  is  the  expression  ;  smve  to  lon- 
deniD  men  for  ttcliom  which  they  nre  compelled  by  an  inrincible  necpstity  to 
jwrfbrm,  is  to  acl  exactly  op  to  iho  de»criptinn  of  Oldfield.     Practically 
>e»er,  oioBt  men  continue  id  deceiTe  themselvoa  on  this  point,  and  la  hi- 
re the  doctrine  without  acuegrtlag  il<  coniPiiUFtices  — Ed. 
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Binful.  Thus  we  see  how  in  this  controversy  the  juslice  of 
God  stood  upriglit  even  among  heailien  dispulers.  F 
any  one  lie  tnily,  and  not  preletidedly  zealous  i'or  God' 
nour,  here  I  call  him  forth,  before  men  and  angels,  to  nse  ma 
best  and  most  advised  skili,  lest  God  more  uunvoidably  thaii 
ever  yet,  and  in  the  guiltiest  manner,  be  made  the  author  of 
tin:  if  he  shall  not  only  deliver  over  and  incite  his  eiieniiesby 
rebuke  to  sin  as  a  punishment,  but  shall  by  patent  under  bis 
own  broad  seal  allow  his  friends  whom  be  would  sanctify  and 
BBTe,  whom  he  would  unite  to  himeelf  and  not  disjoin,  wlioni 
be  would  correct  bv  wholesome  chastening,  and  not  punish 
as  be  doth  the  damned  by  lewd  sinning ;  if  be  shall  allow 
these  in  his  law,  the  perfect  rule  of  his  own  purest  will,  and  dur 
most  edified  conscience,  the  perpeiruting  of  an  odious  and 
manifold  sin  without  tiie  least  contesting.  It  is  wondej'eil 
how  there  can  be  in  God  a  secret  and  revealed  will ;  and  yei 
what  wonder,  if  thei'e  be  in  mun  two  answerable  eausBS.  Bui 
here  thei'e  must  be  two  revealed  wills  grappling  in  afralemal 
warwiib  one  anutlier  without  any  reasonable  cause  apjire- 
hended.  This  c&iinot  be  less  than  to  engraft  sin  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law,  which  law  is  to  provoke  sin  by  orossing 
and  fbrbtdding,  not  by  complying  with  it.  Nay,  this  is, 
which  I  trtmble  in  uttering,  to  iucaniate  sin  into  the  un- 
punishing  and  well-pleased  will  of  God,  To  avoid  these 
dreadful  consw^uences,  that  tread  upon  the  heels  of  those 
aliowances  to  sin,  will  be  a  task  of  far  more  difficulty  t!iaii  lu 
appease  those  minds,  which  perhaps  out  of  a  vigilant  and  wary 
conscience  except  against  predestination,  Thus  finally  va 
may  conclude,  that  a  law  wholly  giving  bcence  cannot  upon 
any  good  consideration  be  given  to  a  holy  people^  for  liwrd- 
uesn  of  heart  in  the  vulgar  sense. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  if  Divorce  be  no  Command,  no  more  is  Marriaye.    That 
Divorce  could  be  no  Dispensation,  if  it  were  sinful.      The 
Solution  of  Rivetus,  that  God  dispensed  by  some  unliriKi, 
Way,  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  Christian  Mind, 
Others  think  to  evade  the  matter  by  not  granting  anv  la 

f  divoi'ce,  bat  only  a  dispensation  which  is  contrary  to  tha  J 
"Wl.  III.  « 
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words  of  Clirist,  who  himaelf  calls  it  a  "  law,"  Mark  s.  5 :  or 
if  we  spnak  of  a  command  in  the  Btrictest  definition,  then 
marriage  itself  is  no  more  a  command  than  divorce,  but  only 
a  free  permission  to  liim  who  cannot  contain.  But  as  to  dis- 
pensation,  I  affliin  the  same  as  before  of  the  law,  that  it  car, 
never  be  given  to  the  allowance  of  sin  :  God  cannot  give  it 
neither  in  respect  of  himself,  nor  in  respect  of  man;  not  ir. 
respect  of  himseif,  being  a  moat  pure  essence,  the  just  avenget 
of  sin ;  neither  can  be  make  that  cease  to  be  a  sin,  which  is  ir. 
itself  unjust  and  impure,  as  all  divorces,  they  eay,  were,  which 
were  not  for  adultery.  Not  in  respect  of  man,  for  then  it  must 
be  either  to  his  good,  or  to  his  evil.  Not  to  his  good  ;  for  how 
can  that  be  imagined  any  good  to  a  sinner,  whom  nothing 
but  rebuke  and  due  correction  can  save,  to  hear  the  determi- 
nate oracle  of  divine  law  louder  than  any  I'eproof  dispensing 
and  providing  for  the  impunity  and  convenience  of  sin ;  to 
make  that  doubtful,  or  rather  lawful,  which  the  end  of  the 
law  was  to  make  most  evidently  hateful  ?  Nor  to  the  evil 
iif  man  can  a  dispense  be  given;  for  if"  the  law  were  or- 
dained imlo  hfe,"  Rom.  vii.  10,  how  can  the  same  God  pub- 
lish dispenses  against  that  law,  which  must  needs  be  unto 
death '!  Absurd  and  monstrous  would  tliat  dispense  be,  if 
any  judge  or  law  should  give  it  a  man  to  cut  his  own  thpoat, 
or  to  damn  himself.  Dispense,  therefore,  pre^uppo^^es  full 
pardon,  or  else  it  is  not  a  dispense,  but  a  most  baneiul  and 
bloody  snare.  And  why  should  God  enter  covenant  with  a 
people  to  be  holy,  as  "  the  command  is  holy,  and  just,  and 
good,"  Rom,  vii.  12,  and  yet  suffer  an  impure  and  treacher- 
ous dispense,  to  mislead  and  betray  them  under  the  vizard  of 
law  to  a  legitimate  practice  of  uncleanneas  ?  God  is  no  co- 
venant-breaker ;  he  cannot  da  this. 

Rivetus,  a  diligent  and  learned  writer,  having  well  weighed 
what  hath  been  written  by  those  foumlera  of  dispense,  and 
finding  the  small  agreement  among  them,  would  fain  work 
hiraseff  aloof  til ese  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  thinks  it  best  to 
conclude  that  God  certainly  did  dispense,  but  by  some  way 
to  as  unknown,  and  so  to  leave  it.  But  to  this  I  oppose  that 
a  Christian  by  no  means  ought  to  rest  himself  in  such  an  ig- 
norance ;  whereby  so  many  absurdities  will  straight  reflect 
both  gainst  the  purity,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  God,  the  end 
also  both  of  law  and  gospel,  anil  the  compariaon  of  them  both 
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together.  God  indeed  in  some  wars  of  hip  providence  is  high 
and  secret,  past  firiding  out:  but  in  the  delivery  anil  execution 
of  his  law,  especially  in  the  managing  of  a  duty  so  daily  and 
so  familiar  as  this  ie  whereof  we  reason,  hath  plain  enough 
revealed  himself,  and  requires  the  observance  thereof  not 
otherwise,  than  to  the  law  of  nature  and  equity  imprinted  in 
ua  seems  correspondent.  And  he  halh  taught  us  to  love  and 
extol  his  laws,  not  only  as  they  are  his,  hut  as  they  are  jast 
and  good  to  every  wise  and  sober  understanding.  Therefore 
Abr^am,  even  to  the  &ce  of  God  himself,  seemed  to  doubt 
of  divine  justice,  if  it  should  swerve  from  the  irradiation 
■wherewith  it  had  enlightened  tlie  mind  of  man,  and  bound 
itself  to  observe  its  own  rule :  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righte- 
ous with  the  wicked  ?  that  be  far  from  thee ;  shall  not  the 
judge  of  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  Thereby  declaring  that  God 
hath  created  a  righteousness  in  right  itself,  against  which  he 
cannot  do.  So  David,  Psalm  cxix.  "  The  testimonies  which 
thou  hast  commanded  are  righteous  and  very  faithful ;  thy 
word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it"  Not  onlj 
then  for  llie  author's  sake,  but  for  its  owti  purity.  "  He  is 
faithful,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  he  cannot  deny  himself;"  that  is, 
cannot  deny  his  own  promises,  cannot  but  he  true  to  his  own 
rules.  He  often  pleads  with  men  the  uprightness  of  his  ways 
by  their  own  principles.  How  should  we  imitate  him  else,  to 
"be  perfect  as  he  is  perfect?"  If  at  pleasure  he  can  dispense 
with  golden  poetic  ages  of  suuh  pleasing  licence,  as  in  the 
&bled  reign  of  old  Saturn,  and  this  perhaps  before  the  law 
might  have  some  covert;  hut  under  such  an  undiapensing 
covenant  as  Moses  made  with  ihem,  and  not  to  tell  us  why 
and  wherefore,  indulgence  cannot  give  quiet  to  the  breast  of 
an  intelligent  man?  We  must  be  resolved  how  the  law  can 
be  pure  and  perspicuous,  and  yet  throw  a  polluted  skirl  over 
these  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that  no  man  can  uiler  what  they 
mean :  worse  in  thi^  than  the  worst  obscenities  of  heathen 
superstition  ;  for  their  filihiness  was  hid,  but  the  mystic  reason 
thereof  known  to  their  sages.  But  this  Jewish  imputed  tilthi- 
nesa  was  daily  and  open,  but  the  reason  of  it  is  not  known  to 
our  divines.  We  know  of  no  design  the  gospel  can  have 
to  impose  new  righteousness  upon  works,  but  to  remit  the  old 
bj"  faith  without  works,  if  we  mean  justifying  works :  we  know 
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■       no  myetery  our  Saviour  could  have  to  lay  new  bonds  upon     ^^1 
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marriaee  in  the  covenant  of  grace  which  himself  had  loosened 
to  the  eeverily  of  law.  fin  tTiat  Rivetns  may  ]»ardon  us,  if  we 
cannot  be  contented  witli  his  nonsolution,  to  remain  in  sucli  a 
peck,  of  uncertainties  and  doubts,  so  dangei'ous  and  giiaetly  to 
the  fundamentals  of  our  faith. 


CHAPTER  V.  J 

IVhal  a  Dispensation  is.  I 

Thbrefore  to  g^t  some  belter  saUBfaclion,  we  must  proteed  • 
to  inquire  as  diligently  aa  we  can  what  a  dispensation  is,  whicli 
I  find  to  be  either  properly  bo  called,  or  improperly.  Im- 
properly so  called,  is  rather  a  pai'licular  and  exceptiye  law, 
absolving  and  disobliging  irom  a  more  general  command  for 
some  juac  and  ivasonable  cause.  As  Numb.  ix.  they  who 
were  unclean,  or  in  a  journey,  had  leave  to  keep  the  passover 
in  the  second  month,  but  oiherwise  ever  in  the  first.  As  for 
that  in  Leviticus  of  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  it  was  a  pe- 
nal statute  rather  than  a  dispense;  and  commands  nothing 
injurious  or  in  itself  unclean,  only  prefers  a  special  reason  of 
charity  before  an  institutive  decency,  and  perhaps  is  meant  for 
lifetime  only,  as  is  espressed  beneath  in  the  prohibition  of 
taking  two  sisters.  What  other  edict  of  Moses,  carrying  but 
the  Bemblance  of  a  law  in  any  other  kind,  may  bear  the  name 
of  a  dispense,  I  have  not  readily  to  instance.  Sut  a  dispen- 
sation most  properly  is  some  particular  accident  rarely  hap- 
petting,  and  therefoi'e  not  specified  in  the  law,  but  letl  to  toe 
decision  of  chanty,  even  under  the  bondage  of  Jewish  rites, 
much  more  under  the  liberty  of  the  gospel.  Thus  did  "  Da- 
vid enter  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread,  he 
and  his  followeiB,  which  was"  ceremonially  "  unlawfiil."  Of 
Bach  diBpensea  as  these  it  was  that  Verdime  the  French  divine 
80  gravely  disputed  in  the  council  of  Trent  against  friar  Adrian, 
who  held  that  the  pope  might  dispense  with  anything.  "  It 
is  a  fond  persuasion,  saith  Verdune,  "  that  dispensing  is  a 
favour ;  nay,  it  is  as  good  distributive  justice  aa  what  is  most, 
and  the  priest  sins  if  he  gives  it  not,  for  it  is  nothing  else  but 
a  right  interpretation  of  law."  Thus  far  that  I  can  learn 
touching  this  matter  wholesomely  decreed.  But  that  God, 
ytho  is  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  Jam.  i.  ehould 
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give  ont  a  nile  and  directory  to  sin  by,  should  enacl  a  disppi 
satioD  as  longlived  as  a  law,  wherebjr  to  live  in  privil^ed 
adultery  for  hanlneas  of  heart,  (and  this  obdurate  disease  can- 
not be  conceived  how  it  was  the  more  amended  by  this 
unclean  remedy,)  is  the  most  deadly  and  scorpionlike  gill. 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  could  have  given  to  any  miserable 
sinner,  and  is  rather 'such  a  dispense  as  that  was,  which  the 
serpent  gave  to  our  first  parents.  God  gave  quails  in  his 
wratli,  and  kings  b  his  wrath,  yet  neither  of  these  things  evil 
in  themselves :  but  that  he  whose  eyes  cannot  heboid  impurity, 
should  in  the  book  of  his  holy  covenant,  his  most  unpassionate 
law,  give  licence  and  statute  lor  iincontrollKd  adultery,  al- 
though it  go  fov  the  received  opinion,  I  shaO  ever  dissuade 
my  soul  from  such  a  creed,  such  an  indulgence  as  tlie  shop  of 
Antichrist  never  forged  a  baser. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


But  if  we  must  needs  dispense,  let  us  for  a  while  so  far  dis- 
pense with  truth,  as  to  grant  that  sin  may  be  dispensed;  yet 
there  will  be  copious  reason  found  to  prove,  that  the  Jew  had 
no  more  in^ht  to  such  a  supposed  indulgence  than  the  Chris- 
tian -,  whether  we  look  at  the  clear  knowledge  wherein  he 
lived,  or  the  strict  iierfonnance  of  woi'ka  whereto  he  was 
bound.  Besides  visions  and  prophecies,  they  had  the  law  of 
God,  which  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  is  chietly  praised  for 
Biu^ness  and  ceilainty,  both  easy  and  perfect  to  the  enlighten- 
iug  of  the  simple.  How  could  it  be  so  obscure  then,  or  they 
so  sottifhly  bltnd  in  this  plain,  moral,  and  household  duty'.' 
They  had  the  same  precepts  about  marriage ;  Christ  added 
nothing  tu  their  clearness,  for  that  had  argued  them  imper- 
fect }  Ee  opens  not  the  law,  but  reroovcB  uie  pharisaic  mists 
raised  between  the  law  and  the  people's  eyes :  the  only  sen- 
tence which  he  adds',  "  What  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  pui 
asunder,"  is  as  obscure  as  any  clause  (etched  out  of  Genesis, 
and  hath  increased  a  yet  undecided  controversy  of  clandestine 
marriages.  If  we  examine  over  aU  his  sayings,  we  shall  find 
Mm  not  BO  nruch  interpreting  the  law  with  his  words,  as  re- 
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1  he  interpreted  by  the  law,  e 
in  short,  and  vehement,  and  com- 
pact sentences,  to  blind  and  pnzzle  them  (he  more,  who  would 
not  undereland  the  law.  The  Jews  therefore  were  as  little  to 
be  dispensed  with  for  lack  of  moral  knowledge  as  we. 

Next,  none  I  think  will  deny,  but  that  they  were  as  much 
bound  to  perform  the  law  as  any  Christian.  That  severe  and 
rigorous  knife  not  sparing  the  tender  foreijkin  of  any  male  tn- 
^t,  to  carve  upon  his  flesh  the  mark  of  that  strict  and  pure 
covenaot  whereinto  he  entered,  might  give  us  to  understand 
enough  against  the  fancy  of  dispensing,  St.  Paul  testifies, 
that  every  ''  circumcised  man  ia  a  liebtor  to  the  whole  law," 
Gal.  v.,  or  else  ''  circumcision  is  in  vain,"  Rom.  ii.  25.  How 
TaiD  then,  and  how  preposterous  must  it  needs  be  to  exact  a 
circumcision  of  the  flesh  from  an  in&nt  into  an  outward  sign 
of  parity,  and  to  dispense  an  uncircumcision  in  the  soul  ot  a 
grown  man  to  an  inward  and  real  impurity  !  How  vain  again 
was  that  law,  to  impose  tedious  f^spiations  for  every  slight  sin 
of  ignorance  and  en'Or,  and  to  privil^e  without  penance  or 
disturbance  an  odious  crime  whether  of  ignorance  or  obstinacy! 
How  unjust  also  inflicting  death  and  extirpation  for  the  mark 
of  circumstantial  purenesa  omitted,  and  proclaiming  all  honest 
and  liberal  indemnity  to  the  act  of  a  substantial  impareness 
committed,  making  void  the  covenant  tliat  was  made  against 
it !  Thus  if  we  consider  the  tenour  of  the  law,  to  be  circum- 
cised and  to  perform  all,  not  pardoning  so  much  as  the  scapes 
of  error  and  ignorance,  and  compare  this  with  the  condition 
of  the  gospel,  "  believe  and  be  baptized,"  I  suppose  it  cannot 
be  long  ere  we  grant,  that  the  Jew  was  bound  as  strictly  to  the 
perfoi-manee  of  every  duty  as  was  poseible ;  and  therefore 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  more  than  the  Christian,  perhaps 
not  so  much. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
That  the  Gospel  is  apfer  to  dispeTue  than  the  Law.  Farmut 
ansWETsd. 
IF  then  the  law  will  afford  no  reason  why  the  Jew  should  be 
more  gently  dealt  with  than  the  Christian,  then  surely  the 
gospel  can  aflord  as  little  why  the  Christian  should  be  less 
genity  dealt  with  than  the  Jew.     The  gospel  indeed  exhorK 
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to  highest  perfection,  but  bears  with  wwikest  infirmity  more 
tbiin  the  law.  Hence  tliose  induljjetices,  "  All  cannot  receiva 
this  saying,"  "  Every  man  hath  hia  proper  gift,"  with  eitpresa 
charefM  not  to  "  lay  on  yokes,  Trhich  our  fathers  could  not 
bear.  The  nature  of  man  still  is  as  weak,  and  yet  aa  hard  ; 
and  that  weakness  and  hardnpsa  as  unfit  and  as  unteachable 
to  be  harshly  used  as  ever.  Ay,  but,  eaith  Pareeus,  there  is  a 
greater  portion  of  spirit  poured  upon  the  goBpeJ,  which  re- 
quires from  us  perfecter  obedience.  I  answer,  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  law  might  give  allowance  to  ain 
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;  and  if  it  were  n 
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of  works,  and  the  gospel  c 


L,  we  know  it  were  the  work  o( 
jrrupt  desires  and  evil  concupis^ 
ur  natural  atfectiona  and  dissSec- 
en  in  wisest  men  upon  ju4  and 
■e  the  true  ground  of  that  Mosaic 
stent  of  our  pleading.  What  is 
Lte  not,  but  what  is  sin  or  no  sin. 
y  required  as  perfect  obedience 
aa  the  gospel :  besides  that  the  prime  end  of  the  gospel  is  not 
BO  much  to  exact  our  obedience,  as  to  reveal  grace,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  our  disobedience.  What  is  now  esacted  from 
us,  it  is  the  accusing  law  that  does  il,  even  yet  under  the  gos- 
pel ;  but  cannot  be  more  extreme  to  us  now  thai  "  ' 
of  old ;  for  the  law 
of  grace. 

Either  then  the  law  by  harmless  and  needful  dispenses, 
which  the  gospel  is  now  made  to  deny,  must  have  anticipated 
and  exceeded  the  gi'ace  of  the  gospel,  or  else  must  be  found 
to  have  given  politic  and  auperflcial  graces  without  real  par- 
don, saymgin  general,  "  Do  this  and  live,"  and  yet  deceiving 
and  damning  underhand  with  unsound  and  hollow  permissions; 
which  is  utterly  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  law,  as  hath 
been  shewed.  But  if  those  indulgences  were  safe  and  sinless, 
oat  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  as  indeed  they  were,  and 
yet  shall  be  abrogated  by  the  gospel ;  then  the  law,  whose  end 
is  by  rigour  to  magnify  gi'ace,  shall  itself  give  grace,  and 
pluck  a  fair  plume  ^m  the  gospel ;  instead  of  hastening  us 
thither,  alluring  us  from  it.  And  whereas  the  terror  of  the 
law  was  a  servant  to  amphfy  and  illustrate  the  mildness  oi 
grace;  now  the  unmildness  of  evangelic  grace  shall  turn  ser- 
^ajit  to  declare  the  grace  and  mil£iess  of  the  rigorous  law 
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The  law  was  hargh  to  estol  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  anJ  njw 
the  gospel  by  a  new  affected  strictness  of  her  own  shall  ex- 
tenuule  the  grace  which  herself  offers.  For  by  enacting  a 
duly  which  ihe  law  dispensed,  if  we  perform  it,  then  ia  grace 
dimini&ht^d,  by  how  much  performaoce  advances,  unless  the 
iipostle  argue  wrong :  if  we  perfurm  it  not,  and  perish  for  not 
perfuiiniug,  then  are  the  conditions  of  grace  hiirder  than  those 
of  rigour.  If  through  faith  and  repentance  we  perish  not,  yel 
grace  still  remains  the  less,  by  requiring  that  which  rigour 
ilid  not  require,  or  at  least  not  so  strictly.  Thus  much  there- 
fore to  ParjEus ;  that  if  the  gospel  require  perfecler  obedience 
than  the  law  as  a  duty,  it  exalts  the  law  and  debases  itself^ 
which  is  dishonourable  to  the  work  of  our  redemption.  See- 
ing therefore  that  all  the  causes  of  any  allowance  that  the 
Jews  might  haye  remain  as  well  to  the  Christians ;  this  is  a 
certain  role,  that  so  long  as  the  causes  remain,  the  allowance 
ought.  And  having  thus  at  length  inquired  the  truth  con- 
cerning law  and  dispense,  their  ends,  their  uses,  their  limits, 
and  in  what  manner  both  Jew  and  Christian  stand  liable  to 
the  one  or  capable  of  ihe  other ;  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
to  affirm  ilic  giving  of  any  law  or  lawUke  dispense  to  sin  (or 
harduees  of  heart,  is  a  doctrine  of  that  extravagance  from  the 
sage  principles  of  piety,  that  whoso  considers  thoroughly  can- 
not hut  admire  how  this  hath  been  digested  all  this  while.      J 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

how  Moses  suffered  Divon 
Heart 
What  may  we  do  then  to  salve  this » 


I  for  Hardness  of 


I  must  not  dissemble,  that  I  am  confident  it  can  be  done  no 
other  way  than  thU; 

MoscB,  Deut.  Kiiv.  1,  established  a  grave  and  prudent  law, 
full  of  moral  equity,  full  of  due  consideration  towards  nature, 
that  cannot  be  resisted,  a  law  consenting  with  the  laws  of  wisest 
men  and  civilesl  nations;  tlint  wheuaman  hath  married  a  wife, 
if  it  come  to  puss,  that  he  citnnot  love  her  by  reason  of  some 
displeasing  natural  quality  or  unfitness  in  her,  let  bim  write 
her  a  bill  of-  divorce.  The  intent  of  which  law  undoubtedly 
tvaa  this,  that  if  any  good  and  peaceable  man  should  discover 
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'  *6nte  helpless  liisagi'eeinent  or  dislike  either  of  mind  or  body, 
whereby  he  could  not  clieerfully  |Te?'forin  the  duty  of  »  hue- 
band  without  the  perpetual  dissembling  of  ottence  and  distur!>- 
ance  to  his  spirit;  mtlier  than  to  live  uncomfortubly  and 
unhappily  bjih  to  himself  and  to  hia  wife;  rather  tlian  to 
continue  uiidertHking  a  duly,  which  he  could  not  possibly  dis- 
charge, he  might  diemisa  her  whom  he  could  not  tolerably 
and  so  not  conBcionahly  retain.  And  ihia  law  the  Spirit  of 
God  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  Prov.  sxt.  21,  23,  testifies  to 
be  a  good  and  a  necessary  law,  by  granting  it  that  "  a  hated 
woman,"  (for  so  the  Hebrew  word  signifieB,  rather  than 
"  odious,"  thoi^h  it  come  all  to  one,)  that  "  a  hated  woman, 
when  ahe  is  married,  i^  a  thing  that  the  earth  cannot  bear." 
What  follows  then,  but  that  the  charitable  kw  must  remedy 
what  namre  cannot  UTidergo  ?  Now  that  many  licentious  and 
hardhearted  men  took  hold  of  this  law  to  cloke  their  hiid  pur- 
poses, is  nothing  strange  to  believe.  And  these  were  they, 
not  for  whom  Moses  made  the  law,  (God  forbid  !)  but  whose 
hardness  of  heart  taking  ill-advantage  by  this  law  he  held  it 
better  to  suffer  as  by  accident,  where  it  could  not  be  detected, 
rather  than  good  men  should  lose  their  just  and  lawtiil  privi- 
lege of  remedy ;  Christ  therefore  having  to  answer  theae 
tempting  phariBeea,  according  as  his  custom  was,  not  meaning 
to  inform  their  promt  ignorance  what  Moses  did  in  the  true 
intent  of  the  Ian,  whicb  they  had  ill  cited,  suppressing  tlie  true 
cause  for  which  Moses  gave  it,  and  extending  it  to  every 
alight  matter,  tells  them  their  own,  what  Moses  was  forced  to 
suffer  by  their  abuse  of  hia  law.  Which  is  yet  more  piain, 
if  we  mark  that  our  Saviour,  in  Mall,  v.,  cites  not  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  the  pharisaical  tradition  falsely  grounded  upon 
that  law.  And  in  those  other  places,  chap.  xix.  and  Mark  s., 
the  pharisecs  cite  the  law,  but  conceal  the  wise  and  humane 
reason  there  expressed ;  whicli  our  Saviour  corrects  not  in 
them,  whose  pride  deserved  not  hia  instruction,  only  returns 
them  what  is  proper  lo  them :  "  Moses  for  the  hardness  of 
your  heart  su&ered  you,"  that  is,  such  as  you,  "  lo  put  away 
your  wives ;  and  to  you  he  wrote  this  precept  ibr  that  cause,"' 
which  ("  to  you")  must  be  read  with  an  impression,  and  uu- 
derstood  limitedly  of  such  as  covered  ill  purposes  under  ihit 
law  ;  for  it  was  seasonable,  that  they  should  liear  iheir  own 
lubounded  licence  rebuked,  lyil  not  seasonable  for  them  to 
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r  a  g;iiod  man's  i^equisite  liberty  explained.  But 
hath  taajr''t  better,  if  we  have  ears  lo  iiear.  He  hiraaelf  ao 
knowleJgcd  it  to  be  a  law,  Mark  x.,  and  being  a  law  of  Godj 
it  must  have  an  undoubted  "  end  of  charity,  which  may  be 
used  (vith  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  mi- 
feigned,"  as  was  heard:  it  cannot  allow  sin,  but  is  purposely 
to  resist  sin,  as  by  the  same  chapter  to  Timothy  appears. 
There  we  learn  also,  "  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it 
lawfully."  Out  of  doubt  then  there  must  be  a  certain  good 
in  this  law,  which  Moses  willingly  allowed,  and  there  might 
be  an  unlawful  use  mtide  thereof  by  hypocrites ;  and  that  was 
it  which  was  unwillingly  sufFered,  foreseeing  it  in  general,  but 
not  able  to  discern  it  in  particulars.  Christ  therefore  mentions 
not  here  what  Moses  and  the  law  intended ;  for  good  men 
might  know  that  by  many  other  rules;  and  the  scornful 
ilmrisees  were  not  fit  to  be  Cold,  until  they  could  employ  that 
LHowledge  they  bad  leas  abusively.  Only  he  acquaints  them 
■with  what  MoBes  by  them  was  put  to  suffer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Words  of  the  lasfitution  how  to  be  understood;  and  of 
our  Saviour's  Answer  lo  his  Disciples. 
And  to  enterlain  a  little  their  ovenveening  arrogance  as  best 
befitted,  and  to  amaze  them  yet  further,  because  they  thought 
it  no  hard  matter  to  fulfil  the  law,  he  draws  ihem  up  to  that 
Uttseparable  institution,  which  God  ordained  in  the  beginning 
before  the  fall,  when  man  and  woman  were  both  perfect,  and 
f»uld  have  no  cause  to  separate :  just  as  in  the  same  chapter 
he  stands  not  to  contend  with  the  arrogant  young  man,  who 
boasted  his  observance  of  the  whole  law,  whether  he  had  in- 
deed kept  it  or  not,  but  screws  him  up  higher  to  a  task  of  that 
perfection,  which  no  man  is  bound  to  imitate.  And  in  like 
manner,  that  pattern  of  the  first  institution  he  set  before  the 
opinionative  pharisees,  to  dazzle  them,  and  not  to  bind  us. 
Fot  this  is  a  solid  rule,  that  every  command,  given  with  h 
reason,  binds  our  obedience  no  otherwise  than  that  reason 
holds.  Of  this  sort  was  ihat  command  in  Eden,  "  Therefore 
shall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  fiesh ;" 
which  we  see  is  no  absolute  command,  but  with  an  inferouM 
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'  ■•'" therefore:"  the  reaaon  then  miist  be  first  nonsidered,  that 
our  obedience  be  not  misobedience.  The  first  is,  for  it  is  not 
single,  hecause  tlie  wife  is  to  the  husbaiid  "  flesh  of  kia 
flesh,"  aa  in  tlie  verse  going  before.  But  ibis  reason  cannot 
be  sufficient  of  itself:  for  why  then  should  he  for  Ins  wife 
leave  hia  father  and  mother,  with  whom  he  is  far  mare  "  fl^h 
of  Sesb,  and  bone  of  bone,"  as  being  made  of  their  substance  ? 
And  besides,  it  can  be  but  a  Eorrj  and  ignoble  society  of  life, 

I  whose  inseparable  injuncliun  depends  merely  upon  flesh  and 

bones.  Therefore  we  must  look  bigbcr,  since  Christ  himself 
recalls  ns  to  the  beginning,  and  we  shall  find,  that  the  primi- 
tive reason  of  never  divorcing  was  that  sacred  and  not  vain 
promise  of  God  to  remedy  man's  Inneliness  by  "  making  him  a 
meet  help  for  him,"  though  not  now  in  perfection,  as  at  first; 
yet  still  in  proportion  as  things  now  are.  And  this  is  repeated, 
verse  20,  when  all  other  creatures  were  fitly  associated  and 
brought  to  Adam,  as  if  the  Divine  Power  had  been  in  some 
care  and  deep  thought,  because  "  there  was  not  yet  found  any 
help  meet  for  man."  And  can  we  so  slightly  depress  the  all 
wise  purpose  of  a  deliberating  God,  as  if  his  consultation  had 
produced  no  other  good  for  man,  hut  to  join  him  with  an  ac- 
cidental companion  of  propagation,  which  his  sudden  word 
had  already  made  for  every  beast  1  Nay,  a  far  less  good  to  man 
it  will  be  found,  if  she  must  at  all  adventures  be  fastened  upon 
him  individually.  And  therefore  even  plain  sense  and  equity, 
and,  which  is  above  them  both,  the  all- interpreting  voice  of 
charity  herself  cries  aloud,  that  this  primitive  reason,  this  con- 
sulted promise  of  God,  "  to  make  a  meet  heip,"  ia  the  only 
cause  that  gives  authority  to  this  command  of  not  divorcing, 
to  be  a  command.  And  it  might  be  further  added,  that  if  the  ^^ 
true  definition  of  a  wife  were  asked  at  good  earnest,  this  clause  ^^| 
of  being  "  a  meet  help"  would  shew  itself  so  necessary  and  so  ^^M 
essential,  in  that  demonstrative  argument,  that  it  might  he  ^^| 
logically  concluded;  Therefore  she  w.ho  naturally  and  perpe-  ^^ 
tually  is  no  "  meet  help,"  can  be  no  wife ;  which  clearly  takes 
away  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  such  a  one.  If  this  be  not 
thought  enough,  I  answer  yet  fiirther,  that  marri^c,  unless  it 
mean  a  fit  and  tolerable  marriage,  is  not  inseparable  neither 
by  nature  nor  inatitution.  Not  by  nature,  for  then  Mosaic 
divorces  had  been  t^ainst  nature,  if  separable  and  inseparable 
be  contraries,  as  who  doubts  they  be  i*  And  what  is  against 
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nature  is  a^rainst  law,  if  soundest  philosophy  abusr*  ub  not ;  bf 
ibis  reckoning  Moses  should  be  mo<it  unmosaic,  that  is,  mo»t 
illegal,  not  to  say  must  unnatural.  ?for  is  it  inseparable  by 
the  first  institution  ;  for  then  no  second  institution  of  lhi<  same 
law  for  BO  many  causes  could  dissolve  it;  it  bein^  most  un- 
worthy a  human,  (as  Plato's  judgment  is  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  laws,)  much  more  a  divine  lawgiver,  to  write  two  several 
decrees  upon  the  same  thing.  Bat  what  wonld  Plato  have 
deemed,  if  one  of  these  were  good,  and  the  other  evil  to  be 
done  ?  Lastly,  suppose  it  to  be  inseparable  by  institution,  yet 
in  competition  with  higher  things,  as  religion  and  charity  in 
mainest  matters,  and  when  the  chief  end  is  frustrate  for  which 
it  was  ordained,  as  hath  been  shewn;  if  still  it  must  remain 
inseparable,  it  holds  a  strange  and  lawless  pro|>riety  from  all 
other  works  of  Goil  under  heaven.  From  these  many  con- 
siderations, we  may  sately  gather,  that  so  much  of  the  first 
institution  as  our  Saviour  mentions,  for  he  mentions  not  all, 
was  but  to  quell  and  put  to  nonplus  the  tempting  pharisees, 
and  to  lay  open  their  ignorance  and  shallow  understanding 
of  the  scriptures.  For,  saith  he,  "  Have  ye  not  read  that  he 
which  made  tbem  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  fe- 
male, and  said,  For  (his  cause  shall  a  man  cleave  to  hi& 
wife?"  which  the  blind  usurpers  of  Moses's  chair  could  not 
gainsay  :  as  if  this  single  respect  of  male  and  female  were  auffl- 
oient,  against  a  thousand  inconveniences  and  mischief,  to  clog 
a  rational  creature  to  his  endless  sorrow  nnrelinquishably, 
under  the  guileful  superscription  of  his  intended  solace  and 
comfort.  "What  if  they  had  thus  answered  ?  "  Master, 'if  thou 
mean  to  make  wedlock  as  inseparable  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, let  it  he  made  also  a  fit  society,  as  God  meant  it, 
which  we  shall  soon  understand  it  ought  to  be,  if  thou  recite 
the  whole  reason  of  the  law."  Doubiless  our  Saviour  had 
applauded  tiieir  just  answer.  For  then  they  had  expounded 
his  command  of  Paradise,  even  as  Moses  himself  espounds 
it  by  the  laws  of  divorce,  that  is,  with  due  and  wise  regard 
to  the  premises  and  reasons  of  the  first  command ;  according 
to  which,  without  unclean  and  temporizing  permissions,  he 
instruetB  us  in  this  imperfect  state  what  we  may  lawfully  do 
about  divorce. 

But  'f  it  be  tiioughl  that  the  disciples,  ofiended  at  the  ri- 
gour of  Christ's  answer,  could  yet  obtam  no  micigaiion  of 
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tile  former  sentence  prononnced  to  the  pnansee?,  it  may  bo  I 
fully  answered,  that  our  Sariour  coniinuea  the  same  reply  ti*  | 
his  disciples,  as  men  leavened  mth  the  same  customary  li- 
cence which  the  pliarisees  maintained,  and  displeased  at  the 
remoTing  of  a  traditional  abuse,  whereto  they  had  so  loi^ 
not  unwillingly  been  used :  it  was  no  time  then  to  contend 
with  their  slow  and  prejudicial  belief,  in  a  thing  wherein  an 
ordinary  measure  of  liglit  in  scripture,  with  BOoie  attention, 
might  aderirards  inform  them  well  enougl).  And  yet  ere 
Christ  had  finished  tliis  argument,  they  might  have  picked 
out  of  his  own  concluding  words  an  answer  more  to  their 
mmds,  and  in  effect  the  same  with  that  which  hath  heon  all 
this  while  entreating  audience  :  "  All  men,"  sairh  he,  "  can* 
not  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given  j  bo 
that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  il."  What  saying  is 
this  which  is  left  to  a  man's  clioice  to  receive,  or  nut  re- 
ceive ?  what  but  the  married  life?  Was  our  Saviour  so  mild 
and  so  favourable  to  the  weakness  of  a  single  man,  and  is  he 
turned  on  the  sudden  so  rigorous  and  inesurahle,  to  the  dis^ 
tresses  and  extremities  of  an  ill-wedded  man  ?     Did  he 


graciously  give  leave  to  change  the  better  sinjrle  Ufe  tor  the 
worse  maiTied  life  ?  Did  he  open  so  to  us  this  nazardous  and 
accidental  door  of  marriage,  to  shut  upon  us  tike  tlie  gale  of 
death,  without  retracting  or  returning,  without  permitting  to 
change  the  worst,  most  msapportable,  most  unchristian  mis- 
chance of  mai-riage,  for  all  the  mischiefs  and  sorrows  that  cab 
ensue,  being  an  ordinance  which  was  especially  given  as  a  ■ 
cordial  and  exhilarating  cup  of  solace,  the  hettei*  to  bear  ouc  I 
other  crosses  and  affiictions  ?  Questionless  this  was  a  hard- 
bearledness  of  divorcing,  worse  than  that  in  the  Jews,  which, 
they  say,  extoi-ted  the  allowance  from  Moses,  and  is  utterly 
dissonant  from  all  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour.  After  these 
considerations,  therefore,  to  take  a  law  out  of  ParaiUse  given 
in  time  of  original  perfection,  and  to  take  it  barely  %vithout 
those  just  ajid  equal  inferences  and  reaaons  wliich  mainly 
estahlish  it,  uor  bo  much  as  admitting  those  neediiil  and  sate 
allowances,  wherewith  Moses  him^lf  interprets  it  to  the 
fallen  condition  of  man ;  argues  nothing  in  us  but  rashness 
snd  contempt  of  those  means  that  God  1^  us  in  his  pure  and 
ehaste  law,  without  which  it  will  aot  be  possible  for  us  to 
perform  the  strict  imposition  of  this  command  :  or  if  we  atrivg 
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Wyond  our  strength,  we  shall  strive  to  obey  it  otherwise  than 
God  commands  it.  And  lamented  experience  daily  leaches 
the  bitter  a.Dd  vain  fruits  of  this  our  presamplion,  forcing 
men  in  a  thing  wbermi  we  are  not  able  to  judge  either  of 
their  strength  or  their  sufferance.  Whom  neither  one  voice 
Dor  other  by  natural  addiction,  but  only  marriage  ruioB,  which 
doubtless  is  not  the  fault  of  that  ordinance,  for  God  gave  it 
as  a  blessing,  nor  always  of  man's  mischoosing,  it  being  an 
error  above  wisdom  to  prevent,  as  enamples  of  wisest  men 
eo  mistaken  manifest :  it  is  the  fault  therefore  of  a  perverse 
opinion,  that  will  have  it  continued  in  despite  of  nature  and 
reason,  when  indeed  it  was  never  so  truly  Joined.  All  those 
expositors  upon  tlie  fiilh  Matthew  confess  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  the  law  of  the  Lord,  wherein  no  addiiion  or  diminution 
hath  place ;  yet  coming  to  the  point  of  divorce,  as  if  they 
feared  not  to  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  any 
slight  evasion  will  content  them,  to  reconcile  those  contru- 
diciions,  which  they  make  between  Christ  and  Moses,  be* 

Itwcen  Christ  and  Christ.  ^^^M 

CHAPTER  X.  ^^1 

The  vain  Shift  of  those  who  make  the  Law  of  Divorce  ^^| 
be  only  the  Premises  of  a  succeeding  Law.  '^^^t 

Some  will  have  it  no  law,  but  the  granted  premises  of  hh-  ^^ 
other  law  following,  conti'ary  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Mark 
s.  5,  and  all  other  translations  of  gravest  authority,  who 
render  it  in  form  of  a  law,  agreeably  to  Mai.  ii.  16,  as  it  is 
most  anciently  and  modemly  expounded.  Besides,  the  bill 
of  divorce,  and  tlie  particular  occasion  therein  mentioned,  de- 
clares it  to  be  orderly  and  legal.  And  what  avails  this  to 
make  the  matter  more  righteous,  if  such  an  adulterous  con- 
dition shall  be  mentioned  to  build  a  law  upon  without  either 
punishment  or  so  much  as  forbidding?  They  pretend  it  is 
implicitly  reproved  in  these  words,  Deut.  xxiv.  4,  "  after  she 
is  deJiled  ;"  but  who  sees  not  that  this  defilement  is  only  in 
respect  of  returning  to  ber  former  husband  after  an  inter- 
mixed marriage?  else  why  was  not  the  defiling  condition 
first  forbidden,  which  would  have  saved  the  labour  of  tliia 

ISoris  it  seemly  or  piously  attributed  to  the  jua-    ^_ 
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e  of  God  and  his  known  hatred  of  sin,  that  such  a  hcinoiu 
^iiit  as  this  through  all  the  law  ehouM  be  only  wiped  with 
an  implicit  and  oblique  touch,  (nhich  yet  is  falsely  Eupposed,) 
aiid  that  his  peculiar  people  should  be  let  wallow  in  adulter- 
ous marriages  almost  two  thousand  years,  for  want  of  a  direct 
law  to  prohibit  theai :  it  is  rather  to  be  confidently  assumed, 
that  this  waa  granted  to  apparent  necessities,  as  being  of  un-      ^^ 
questionable  right  and  reason  in  the  law  of  nature,  in  that  it    ^H 
still  passes  without  inhibition,  even  when  the  greatest  cause  is    ^^M 
given  to  us  to  expect  it  should  be  directly  forbidden.  ^^M 

^Ki  CHAPTER  XI.  ^1 

^^^v/te  other  Shift  of  saying  Divorce  was  permitted  by  Law,     ^^| 
'  bat  not  approoed.     More  of  the  Institution.  ^^M 

But  it  was  not  approved.    So  much  the  worse  that  it  wa«     ^^M 
allowed ;  as  if  sin  had  over-mastered  the  word  of  God,  to     ^^| 
'  conform  her  steady  and  straight  rule  to  sin's  crookedness, 

which  is  impossible.  Besides,  what  needed  a  positive  grant 
of  that  which  was  not  approved  ?  It  restrained  no  liberty  to 
him  that  could  but  use  a  little  fraud  ;  it  had  been  better  si- 
lenced, unless  it  were  approved  in  some  case  or  other.  But 
still  it  was  not  approved.  Miserable  excusers  !  he  who  doth 
evil,  that  good  may  come  thereby,  approves  not  what  he 
doth;  and  yet  the  grand  rule  forbids  him,  and  counts  his 
damnation  just  if  he  do  it.  The  sorceress  Medea  did  not  ap- 
prove her  own  evil  doings,  yet  looked  not  to  be  excused  foi 
that :  and  it  is  the  coneiant  opinion  of  Plato  in  Protagoras, 
and  other  of  his  dialogues,  agreeing  with  that  proverbial  eeO' 
tence  among  the  Greeks,  that  "  no  man  is  wicked  willingly." 
Which  also  the  Peripatetics  do  rather  distinguish  than  deny. 
What  great  thank  then  if  any  man,  reputed  wise  and  con- 
stant, will  neither  do,  nor  permit  otlicrs  under  his  charge  to 
do,  that  which  he  approves  not,  especially  in  matter  of  sin  7 
but  for  a  judge,  but  for  a  magistrate,  the  shepherd  of  his 
people,  to  surrender  up  his  approbation  against  law,  and  his 
own  judgment,  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  herd,  what  more  un- 
indgelike,  unmagistratelike,  and  in  war  more  unconnnander. 
like  ?     Twice  in   a  shoil  time  it  waa  the  undoing  of  the 

state,  first  when  Ponipey,  nest  when  Marcus  Brutuif       ^^ 
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had  not  magnanimity  enough  but  to  make  so  poor  a  resig. 
nation  of  what  they  approved,  to  what  the  boisterous  tribunes 
and  soldiers  bawled  for.  Twice  it  was  the  saving  of  two  of 
the  greatest  commouwealtha  in  the  world,  of  Athens  by 
Themislocles  at  the  eeafight  of  Salarnis,  of  Rome  by  Fiihius 
Maxrmua  in  the  Punic  war;  for  tliat  these  two  matchless 
generals  had  the  fortiliide  at  home,  against  the  rashness  and 
the  clamours  of  their  own  captains  and  confederates,  to  with- 
stand the  doin^  or  permitting  of  what  tliey  could  not  approve 
in  their  duty  of  their  great  command.  Thus  far  of  civil  pru- 
dence. But  when  we  speak  of  sin,  let  u3  look  again  upon 
the  old  reverend  Eli,  who  in  hia  heavy  punisfiment  found  no 
difference  between  the  doing  and  permitting  of  what  he  did 
not  approve.  If  hardness  of  heart  in  the  people  may  be  an 
eicuse,  why  then  is  Pilate  branded  through  ail  memory? 
He  approved  not  what  he  did,  he  openly  protested,  he  washed 
his  hands,  and  laboured  not  a  little  ere  he  would  yield  to  tlie 
hard  hearts  of  a  whole  people,  both  princes  and  plebians,  im- 
portuning and  tumulting  even  to  the  fear  of  a  revolt.  Yet  is 
there  any  will  midertake  hia  cause?  If  therefore  Pilate  for 
suSering  but  one  act  of  cruelty  against  law,  though  with 
much  unwillingness  testified,  at  the  violent  demand  of  a 
whole  nation,  shall  stand  so  black  upon  record  to  all  pos- 
terity; alas  for  Moses  !  what  shall  we  say  for  him,  while  we 
are  taught  to  believe  he  suffered  not  one  act  only  both  of 
cruelty  and  uncleanliness  in  one  divorce,  hut  made  it  a  plain 
and  lasting  law  against  law.  whereby  ten  thousand  acts  ac- 
counted both  cruel  and  unclean  might  be  daily  committed, 
and  this  without  the  least  suit  or  petidon  of  the  people,  that 
we  can  read  of? 

And  can  we  conceive  without  vile  thoughts,  that  the  ma- 
jesty and  holiness  of  God  could  endure  so  many  a^es  to 
gratify  a  stubborn  people  in  the  practice  of  a  foul  polluting 
sin?  and  could  he  expect  tiiey  should  abstain,  he  not  signi- 
fying his  mind  in  a  plain  command,  at  such  lime  especially 
when  he  was  framing  their  laws  and  them  to  all  possible 
perfection  7  But  they  were  to  look  back  to  the  first  insti- 
tution J  nay,  rather  why  vras  not  that  individual  institution 
brought  out  of  Paradise,  as  was  that  of  the  sabbath,  and  re- 
peated in  the  body  of  the  law,  that  men  might  have  uuder- 
ttood  it  to  be  a  command  ?    For  that  any  sentence  that  bean 
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the  resemblance  of  a  precept,  set  there  eo  out  of  place  in  en- 
other  world,  at  such  a.  distance  from  the  whole  law,  and  not 
once  montioned  tliere,  should  be  an  obli^ng  command  to  us, 
is  very  disputable  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  denied  to  be  a 
command  without  fiirtber  dispute :  however,  it  commands  not 
absolutely,  as  hath  been  cleared,  but  only  with  reference  to 
that  precedent  promise  of  God,  which  is  the  very  ground  of 
his  institution  :  if  that  appear  not  in  some  tolerable  sort,  how 
can  we  affirm  such  a  matrimony  to  be  the  same  which  God 
iustituted  ?  in  such  an  accident  it  will  best  behoove  our  so- 
berness to  follow  rather  what  moral  Sinai  prescribes  equal  to 
■'    ■'       -■     "    .     -1  ■  >      ■■•  ■  strength  all  that 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  third  Shift  of  them  who  esteem,  it  a  mere  Judicial  Laui- 
Prooed  again  Co  be  a  Lajv  of  moral  Equity. 
Another  while  it  shitll  suffice  them,  that  it  was  note 
moral  but  a  judicial  law,  and  ao  was  abrogated  :  nay,  rather 
not  abrogated  because  judicial:  which  law  the  ministry  of 
Christ  came  not  to  deal  with.  And  who  put  it  in  man's 
power  to  exempt,  where  Christ  speaks  in  general  of  not  abro- 
gating "  the  least  jot  or  tittle,"  and  in  special  not  that  of 
divorce,  because  it  follows  among  those  laws  which  he  pro- 
mised expressly  not  to  abrogate,  but  to  vindicate  from  abu- 
sive traditions  ?  which  is  most  evidently  to  be  seen  in  the 
16lh  of  Luke,  where  this  caution  of  not  abrogating  is  in- 
serted immediately,  and  not  otherwise  than  purposely,  when 
no  other  point  of  the  law  is  touched  hut  that  of  divorce. 
And  if  we  mark  the  31st  verse  of  Matt.  v.  be  there  cites  not 
the  law  of  Mosea,  but  the  licentious  gloss  which  traduced  the 
law ;  that  therefore  which  he  cited,  that  he  abrogated,  and 
nut  only  abr<^ted,  but  disallowed  and  flatly  condemned ; 
which  could  not  be  the  law  of  Moses,  for  that  had  been 
fotilly  to  the  rebuke  of  hia  great  servant.  To  abrogate  a  law 
made  with  God's  allowance,  had  been  to  tell  us  only  tliat 
such  a  law  was  now  to  cease :  but  to  refute  it  with  an  igno- 
minious note  of  civilizing  adultery,  casts  the  reproof,  which 
meant  only  to  the  pharieeee,  even  upon  him  that  made 
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the  law.  But  yet  if  tliat  be  judicial,  which  belongs  to  a 
civil  conrf ,  this  law  is  less  judicial  tiian  nine  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments :  for  antiquarieB  affirm,  that  divorces  proceeded 
amon^  tlie  Jews  n'ithout  knowledge  of  the  magistrate,  only 
with  hands  and  seals  under  the  testimony  of  some  rabbies  to 
bfi  then  present.  Perkins,  in  a  "  Treatise  of  Conscience," 
grants,  that  ivhat  in  the  judicial  law  is  of  common  equity 
binds  also  the  Christian :  and  how  to  judge  of  tliis,  prescribai  J 
two  ways:  if  wise  nations  have  enacted  the  like  decree m 
or  if  it  maintain  the  good  of  family,  church,  or  common* 
wealth.  This  tJierefore  is  a  pure  moral  economical  law,  toc-J 
hastily  imputed  of  tolerating  sin ;  being  rather  s 
nature  and  reason,  that  it  was  letl:  to  a  man's  own  arbitre- J 
ment  to  be  determined  between  God  and  his  own  conscienoej  1 
not  only  amon^  the  Jews,  but  in  eveiy  wise  nation :  the  re-  ' 
straint  whereof,  who  is  not  too  thick-sighted,  may  see  how 
hurtful  and  diatractive  it  is  to  the  house,  the  church,  ana 
commonwealth.  And  that  power  which  Christ  never  took 
from  the  master  of  a  family,  but  rectified  only  to  a  right  and 
wary  use  at  home;  that  power  the  uiidisceming  canonist 
hath  improperly  usurped  in  his  cuurt-leet,  and  bescribbled 
with  a  thousand  trifling  impertinences,  which  yet  have  filled 
the  life  of  man  with  serious  trouble  and  calamity.  Yet  grant 
it  were  of  old  a  judicial  taw,  it  need  not  be  the  less  moral  fi}r 
tliat,  being  conversant  as  it  is  about  virtae  or  vice.  And 
our  Savioor  disputes  not  here  the  judicature,  for  that  was  not 
his  office,  but  the  moraUty  of  divorce,  whether  it  be  adultery 
or  no  ;  if  therefore  he  touch  (he  law  of  Mmbs  at  ati,  he 
toucJies  tile  moral  part  thereof,  which  is  absurd  to  imaging 
that  the  covenant  of  grace  should  reform  the  exact  and  per- 
fect law  of  works,  eternal  and  immutable;  or  if  he  touch  not 
the  law  at  all,  then  is  not  tlie  allowance  thereof  disallowed 
to  us. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  ridiculous  Opinion  that  Divorce  was  permif  led  from  IheM 
Cvttom  in  Egypt.      That  Moses  gave  not  this  Law  ktnoil-   ' 
Ungly,     Perkins  confesses  this  Law  tuas  not  abrogaled. 
Othehs  are  so  ridiculous  as  to  allege,  that  this  licence  of 

diTordng  was  given  tliem  because  they  were  so  accustomed 


I 
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ua  Egypt.  Af  if  an  il]  custom  we.re  tu  be  kept  to  al]  ]>oale-  ^^H 
rilT ;  for  the  dispensation  is  both  universal  and  of  time  ^^H 
uniimiled,  and  so  indeed  no  ili^pensation  at  all ;  for  the  uver-     ^^| 

I  dated  dispensation  of  a  thing  unlawful,  serves  for  nothing 

but  to  increasR  hardness  of  heart,  and  makes  men  but  wax 
more  incorrigible;  which  were  a  great  reproacJi  to  be  said  of 
any  law  or  allowance  that  God  should  give  us.     In  these       ^^ 

I  opinions  it  would  he  more  religion  to  advise  well,  lest  we     ^^| 

I  make  ourselves  juster  than  God,  by  censuring  rashly  that  for     ^^M 

sin,  which  lus  unspotted  law  without  rebuke  allows,  and  hig     ^^M 
people  without  being  coiiacioiia  of  displeasing   him    have     ^^M 
used:  and  if  we  can  think  so  of  Moses,  as  that  the  Jewish     ^^M 
obstinacy  could  compel  him  to  write  such  impure  permia-     ^^| 
sions   against  the  word   of  God  and  bia  own  judgment;     ^^| 
doubtless  it  was   his  part   to  have  protested  publicly  what 
straits  he  was  driven  to,  and  to  have  declared  liia  conscience, 
when  be  gave  any  law  against  his  mind  :  for  the  law  is  the 
touchstone  of  sin  and  of  coDscience,  and  must  not  be  inter- 
mixed with  corrupt  indulgences;  for  then  it  loses  the  greatest 
praise  it  has  of  being  certain,  and  infallible,  not  leading  into 

I  error  as  the  Jews  were  led  by  tliis  connivance  of  Moses,  if  it 

were  a  comiivance.  But  still  they  fly  hack  to  the  primitive 
institution,  and  would  have  us  rc-enler  paradise  against  the 
sword  that  guards  it.  Whom  I  again  thus  reply  to,  that  the 
place  in  Genesis  contains  the  description  of  a  fit  and  perfect 
marriage,  with  an  interdict  of  ever  divorcing  such  a  union : 

I  but  where  nature  ia  discovered  to  have  never  joined  indeed, 

but  Tehenienlly  seeks  to  part,  il  cannot  be  there  conceived 
that  God  forbids  it;  nay,  he  commands  it  hoih  in  the  law 
and  in  the  prophet  Malachi,  which  is  to  be  our  rule.  And 
Perkins  upon  this  chapter  of  Matthew  deals  plainly,  that  our 
Saviour  here  confutes  not  Moses's  law,  hut  the  faUe  glosses 
that  depraved  the  law;  which  beins  true,  Perkins  must 
needs  grant,  that  something  then  is  Tell  to  that  law  which 
Christ  found  no  fault  witli ;  and  what  can  that  he  but  the 
conscionahle  use  of  such  liberty,  as  tbe  plain  words  import? 

i         BO  that  by  his  own  inference,  Chjist  did  not  absolutely  intend 

I  to  restrain  all  divorces  to  the  oniy  cause  of  adulterj-.     This 

therefore  is  tlie  true  scofie  of  our  Saviour's  will,  that  he  who 
looks  upon  the  law  concerning  divorce,  should  also  look 
'     '    upon  the  institution,  that  he  may  endeavour  what  ia 
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perfectest :  and  iie  that  looks  upon  the  institution  shall  not 
refuse  as  ginfiil  and  unlawful  thuee  allowances  which  God 
adbrds  him  in  his  following'  law,  left  he  make  himself  purer 
than  his  Maker,  and  presuming  aboTe  strength,  slip  into 
temptations  irrecoverably.  For  this  is  wonderliil,  that  in  ail 
those  decrees  concerning  marriage,  God  should  never  once 
mention  the  prime  institution  to  dissuade  them  from  divorc- 
ing, and  that  he  should  forbid  smaller  sins  as  opposite  to  the 
hardness  of  tbcir  beai'ts.  and  let  this  adulterous  matter  of  di- 
vorce pasa  ever  unreproved, 

This  is  also  to  be  nmrvelled,  that  seeing  Christ  did  not 
condemn  whatever  it  was  that  Moses  suffered,  and  that 
thereupon  the  Christian  magistrate  permits  usury  and  open 
stew!^,  and  here  with  us  adultery  to  be  so  slightly  punished, 
which  was  punished  by  death  to  these  hard-hearted  Jews; 
why  we  should  strain  thus  at  the  matter  of  divorce, 
which  may  stand  so  much  with  charity  to  permit,  and 
make  no  scruple  to  allow  usury  esteemed  to  be  so  much 
against  charily?  But  this  it  is  to  embroil  ourselves  against 
the  righteous  and  all-wise  Judgments  and  statutes  of  God ; 
which  are  not  variable  and  contrarious,  as  we  would  make 
ttiem,  one  wbile  permitting,  and  another  while  forbidding, 
bnt  are  most  constant  and  most  harmonious  each  [o  other. 
¥oT  how  can  the  uncorrupt  and  majestic  law  of  God,  bear- 
ing in  her  hand  the  wages  of  life  and  death,  harbour  such 
a  repugnance  within  herself,  as  to  require  an  unexempted 
and  impartial  obedience  to  all  her  decrees,  either  from  us  or 
from  our  Mediator,  and  yet  debase  hei'scif  to  falter  so  many 
ages  with  circumcised  adulteries  by  unclean  and  slubbering 
pei-missions  ?  ^^ 

CHAPTER  XIV.  ■ 

TTtat  Beza's  Opinion  of  reyulalivy  Sin  by  apostolic  Law     ^^ 

cannot  be^ound. 
Yet  Beza's  opinion  is,  that  a  politic  law  (but  what  politic 
law  I  know  not,  unless  one  of  Machiavcl's)  may  regulate 
sin  ;  may  bear  indeed,  1  grant,  with  imperfection  for  a  time, 
as  those  canons  of  the  apostles  did  in  ceremonial  things;  but 
as  for  sin,  the  essence  of  it  cannot  consist  with  rule;  and  if 
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the  law  fail  to  regulate  sin,  and  not  to  take  it  utterly  away,  it  ^^^| 
necessarily  confintis  and  eslablislies  sin.     To  make  a  regu-  ^^^| 
larity  of  sin  by  law,  either  the  law  must  eiraighten  sin  into  ^^^H 
no  sin,  or  sin  miisl  crook  the  law  into  no  law.     The  judicial    ^^^ 
law  can  serve  to  no  other  end  than  to  be  the  protector  and 
champion  of  religion  and   honest   civility,  as  is  set  down 
plaijdy,  Rom.  siii.,  and  is  but  tbe  arm  of  moral  law,  which 
can  no  more  he  separate  from  justice,  than  justice  from  virtue, 
Their  office  bIbo,  in  a  different   manner,  steers  the  same 
course ;  the  one  teaches  what  is  good  by  precept,  the  other 
nnteaches  what  is  had  by  punishment.     But  if  we  give  way 
to  politic  diept-nsations  of  lewd  uncIeaDness,  the  first  good 
consequence  of  such  a  relax  will  be  the  justifying  of  papal 
stews,  joined  with  a  toleration  of  epidemic  whoredom.     Jus- 
tice must  revolt  from  the  end  of  her  authority,  and  become 
the  patron  of  that  whereof  she  was  created  the  puniaher,    I 
The  example  of  usury,  which  is  commonly  alleged,  makes 
f^inst  ihe  allegation  which  it  brings,  as  I  touched  before. 
Besides  that  usury,  so  much  as  is  permitted  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  demanded  with  common  equity,  is  neither  gainst 
the  word  of  God,  nor  the  rule  of  charity  ;  as  hath  been  often 
discuseed  by  men  of  eminent  learning  and  Judgment,     There 
must  be  therefore  some  other  example  iound  out  to  shew 
ns  wherein  civil  policy  may  with  warrant  from  God  settle 
wickedness  by  law,  and  make  that  lawful  which  is  lawless. 
Although  I  doubt  not  but,  upon  deeper  consideration,  that 
which  18  true  in  physic  will  be  found  as  true  in  policy,  that 
as  of  bad  pulses  those  that  beat  most  in  order,  are  much  I 
worse  than  those  that  keep  the  most  inordinate  circuit ;  so  of  I 
1  popular  vices,  those  that  may  be  committed  legally  will  he  I 

I  more  pernicious  than  those  that  are  left  to  their  own  course  j 

.  at  penl,  not  under  a  stinted  privil^e  to  sin  orderly  and  re-  | 

gularly,  which  is  an  impheit  contradiction,  but  under  due  I 
snd  fearless  execution  of  punishment.* 

•  Coiild  OUT  Purilan  ance^ion  have  newly  modified  huniBn  nature  bf 

theii  iBwa,  the;  would   doubtless  have  introduced  a  new  form  of  society. 

I  Milton  himself  is  an  example  of  the  incxonible  severity  with  which  Ihey 

I  regarded  human  frailties.     'Ilie;  were   the  antipodes  of  the  Jesuits,  who 

I  ewisidered  it  practicable  noi  only  to  regulate  sin  hy  law,  but  to  permit  the 

practice  of  all  kinds  of  iin  fbr  certa-ti  purposes,  Bi  ' 
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The  political  law,  since  it  cannot  regulate  vice,  is  to  re- 
jfrain  it  by  using  all  means  to  root  it  out.  But  if  it  snflei 
F'flie  weed  to  grow  up  to  any  pleasurable  or  contented  height 
upon  what  pretext  eoevei',  it  fastens  tlie  root,  it  pt'uuee  and 
drusseg  vice,  as  if  it  were  a  good  plant.  Let  no  m:in  doubt 
therefore  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  so  hurtful  or  dishonourable 
to  a  commonwealth,  nor  6o  much  to  the  hai-dening  of  hearw, 
when  those  worse  feulta  pretended  to  he  feared  are  commit 
ted,  by  who  so  dares  under  etrict  and  executed  penalty, 
as  when  those  less  faults  tolerated  for  fear  of  greater,  harden 
their  faces,  not  their  hearts  only,  under  the  protection  of 
public  authoritr.  For  what  less  indignity  were  this,  than  a» 
if  justice  herself,  the  queen  of  Tirtues,  descending  from  her 
eceplered  royalty,  instead  of  conquering,  should  compound 
and  treat  with  sin,  her  etema!  adversary  and  rebel,  upon 
ignoble  terms  7  or  as  if  the  judicial  law  were  like  that  un- 
trusty  sleivard  in  the  gospel,  and  instead  of  calling  in  the 
debts  of  his  moral  master,  should  give  out  subtile  and  sly 
acquittances  to  keep  himself  fi'om  begging?  or  let  us  person 
liim  hke  some  wretched  itinerary  judge,  who,  to  gratify  hla 
delinquents  before  him,  would  let  them  basely  break  his 
head,  lest  they  should  pull  him  from  the  bench,  and  throw 
him  over  the  bar.  Unless  we  had  rather  think  both  moral 
and  judicial,  full  of  malice  and  deadly  purpose,  conspired  to 
let  the  debtor  Israelite,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  run  on  upon  a 
bankrupt  score,  flattered  with  insufficient  and  ensnaring  dis- 
charges, tliat  so  he  might  he  haied  to  a  more  cruel  forfeit  for 
all  the  indulgent  arrears  which  those  judicial  acquittances 
had  engaged  him  in.  No,  no,  this  cannot  be,  that  the  law 
whose  integrity  and  faithfulness  is  next  to  God,  should  be 
either  the  shameless  broker  of  oui'  impunities,  or  tlie  in- 

be  supposed  to  repreBent  the  class  of  rcasonere  mosl  dminttriciill)'  oppwrd 
to  Milion.  If,  however,  insimd  of  diseusaing  ihese  mailers  as  easuisia,  wo 
regard  ihEin  ai  Btale«nen  and  polidcisot,  we  ehall  ultimaiel)'  perhaps  bo 
eonslrainfd  id  admii  that  Jociely  lies  under  Jie  absolule  necessity  cf  lolet- 
aling  what  Milion  calls  sin;  and  if  of  tolc-Biing,  v/hy  not  of  regulallna? 
because  regulation  implies  some  sort  of  restiainl,  and  lo  reelrain  in  ID  dlo 
ininish  i  and  if  hj  recD)fniaing  afj  excess  we  can  circumf«rlbe  ihe  operation 
of  li,  recognition  seems  to  be  clearly  our  duty.  This,  hiiwever,  is  not  die 
place  lo  entei  frankly  upon  such  a  discunion,  which  meriis  to  be  cnniidered 
apart  In  the  Interest  ofcJTil  society,  and  for  ilie  benefil  of  those  wto  may 
iMsaid  to  be  persecuted  b;  it. — £u. 


man/'  it  the  apostle  couia  not  suner  it,  into  wnai  mouia  is 
he  mortified  that  can  ?  Solomon  saith,  *'  that  a  bad  wife  is 
t^  her  husband  as  rottenness  to  his  bones^  a  continual  drop» 
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ping.  Better  dwell  in  the  corner  of  a  Louse-top,  or  in  the 
wildemes,"  than  with  such  a  one.  "  Whoso  hideth  her, 
hideth  the  ivind,  and  one  of  the  four  mischiefs  which  the 
earth  cannot  hear."  If  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  such  ^gra- 
Tations  as  these,  and  (as  may  be  guessed  by  these  simihtudes) 
counsels  the  man  rather  to  divorce  than  to  live  with  such  a 
colleague ;  and  yet  on  the  other  side  ejcpresses  nothing  of  the 
wife's  suffering  with  a  bad  husband  ;  is  it  not  must  likely 
that  God  in  his  law  bad  more  pity  towards  man  thus  wed- 
locked, than  towards  the  woman  that  was  created  for  another? 
The  same  Spirit  relates  lo  us  the  course  which  the  Medes  and 
Persians  took  by  occasion  of  Vasbli,  whose  mere  denial  to 
come  at  her  husband's  sending  lost  her  the  being  queen  any 
longer,  and  set  up  a  wholesome  law,  "  that  every  man  should 
bear  rule  in  his  own  house."  And  the  divine  relater  shews 
U3  not  the  least  sign  of  disliking  what  was  done;  how  should 
he,  if  Moses  long  before  was  nothing  less  miudful  of  the 
honour  and  pre-eminence  due  to  man  ?  So  that  to  say  di- 
vorce was  granted  for  woman  rather  than  man,  was  but  fondly 
invented.  Esteeming  therefore  to  have  asserted  thus  an  in- 
jured law  of  Moses,  from  the  unwarranted  and  guilty  name 
of  a  dispensation,  to  be  again  a  most  equal  and  requisite  law, 
we  have  the  word  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  came  not  to  alter 
the  least  tittle  of  it ;  and  signifies  no  small  displeasure  against 
him  that  shall  teach  to  do  so.  On  which  relying,  I  shall  not 
much  waver  to  affinn,  that  those  words  which  are  made  to 
intimate  as  if  they  forbade  all  divorce  but  for  adultery, 
(though  Moses  have  constituted  otherwise,)  thoae  words 
taken  circumscriptly,  without  regard  to  any  precedent  law 
of  Moses,  or  attestation  of  Christ  hicnself,  or  without  care  to 
preserve  those  his  fundamental  and  superior  laws  of  nature 
and  charity,  to  which  all  other  ordinances  give  up  their  seal, 
are  as  much  against  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  i-eligion,  as 
those  words  of  "  Take,  eai ;  this  is  my  body,"  elementally 
understood,  arc  against  nature  and  sense. 

And  surely  the  restoring  of  this  d^raded  law  hath  well 
recompensed  the  diligence  was  used  by  enlightening  us  fur- 
ther to  find  out  wherefore  Ciuist  took  off  the  phariaees  from 
alleging  the  law,  and  referred  them  to  the  first  institution  ; 
not  condemning,  altering,  or  abolishing  this  precept  of  di- 
vorce, which  is  p'.atnly  moral,  for  that  were  pgdnst  his  truth, 
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liis  promiHe,  and  his  proplietic  ofSce ;  but  knowing  how  fallaci- 
ously they  had  cited  and  concealed  the  particular  and  natura' 
reason  of  the  Ia«-,  that  they  might  justiiy  any  i'roward  reaunn 
of  their  owD,  he  lets  so  that  sophistiy  uncouviiiued  ;  for  that 
liad  becD  to  teach  thetn  else,  which  his  purpose  was  not. 
And  since  they  had  taken  a  liberty  which  the  law  gave  not, 
he  amuses  and  repels  their  templing  pride  wirh  a  perfection 
of  Paradise,  which  the  law  required  not ;  not  thereby  to  oblige 
our  performance  to  that  whereto  the  law  never  enjoined  the 
fallen  estate  of  man :  for  if  the  first  institution  must  make 
wedlock,  whatever  happen,  ineeparable  to  us,  it  must  make  it 
also  as  perfect,  as  meetly  helpful,  and  as  comfortable  as  God 
promised  it  should  be,  at  least  in  some  degree ;  otherwise  it  is 
notequal  or  proporlionabletothestrengthofman,thathe  should 
be  reduced  into  such  indissoluble  bonds  to  his  assured  misery, 
if  all  the  other  conditions  of  tha.tcovenantbemamf(>stly  altered.  ■ 


CHAPTER  XVT.  I 

ffoiB  to  be  ■undfrttoad,  that  lliey  must  be  one  Flesh  ;  and  hoiO 
thai  those  whom  God  hath  joined,  Man  should  not  sunder. 
Next  he  saith,  "They  must  be  one  flesh;"  which  when  all 
conjecturino;  is  done,  will  be  found  to  import  no  more  but  to 
make  legitimate  and  good  the  carnal  act,  which  else  might 
seem  to  have  something  of  pollution  in  it ;  and  infers  thus 
much  over,  that  the  fit  union  of  their  souls  be  such  as  may 
eren  incorporate  them  to  love  and  amity :  but  that  can  rever^ 
be  where  no  correspondence  is  of  the  mind;  nay,  ir^stead  of  , 
being  one  flesh,  they  will  be  rather  two  earcasses  chained 
nnnaiurally  together ;  or,  as  it  may  happen,  a  living  soul  ^ 
bound  to  a  dead  corpse;  a  punishment  too  like  that  inflicted  ' 
by  the  tyrant  Mezeutius,  so  little  worthy  to  be  received  as  thai 
remedy  of  loneliness  which  God  meant  us :  Since  we  know 
It  is  not  the  joining  of  another  body  will  remove  loneliness, 
but  the  uniting  of  another  compliable  mind ;  and  that  it  is  no 
blessing  but  a  torment,  nay,  a  base  and  brutish  condition  to 
be  one  flesh,  unless  where  nature  can  in  some  measure  fix  a 
unity  of  disposition.  The  meaning  therefore  of  these  words, 
"  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,"  was  first  to  shew  us  the  dear 
iSection  which  Tiatnrally  grows  in  every  not  uimatural  morv- 
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riage,  even  to  the  leaving  of  parents,  or  other  familiarity  what- 
soever. Next,  it  justifies  a  man  in  bo  doing,  that  nothing  ia 
done  undiitifuUy  to  father  or  mother.  But  he  that  should  be 
here  sternly  commanded  to  cleave  to  his  error,  a  disposition 
which  to  lushe  finds  will  never  cement,  a  quotidian  of  sorrow 
and  discontent  in  his  house ;  let  ua  be  excused  to  pause  a 
little,  and  bethink  us  every  way  rotmd  ere  we  lay  such  a  flal 
solecism  upon  the  gracious,  and  certainly  not  inexorable,  not 
ruthless  and  flinty  ordinance  of  marriage.  For  if  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  must  be  thus  blocked  up  within  their  own 
letters  from  all  equity  and  fair  deduction,  they  will  serve  then 
well  indeed  their  turn,  who  affirm  dJTorce  to  have  been  granted 
only  for  wives ;  whenaa  we  see  no  word  of  this  lest  binda 
women,  but  men  only,  what  it  binds.  No  marvel  then  if 
Salomith  (sieter  to  Herod)  sent  a  writ  of  ease  to  Costobarus 
her  husband,  which  (as  Josephus  there  attests)  was  lawful 
only  to  men.  No  marvel  thoi^h  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  threatened  the  like  to  earl  Constantiiis  for  a  trivial 
cause,  as  Photius  relates  from  Olympiodorus.  No  marvel 
anything,  if  letters  must  be  turned  into  palisadoes,  to  stake 
out  all  requisite  sense  from  entering  to  their  due  en lai^ement 
Lastly,  Christ  himself  tells  who  should  not  be  put  asunder, 
namely,  those  whom  God  hath  joined.  A  plain  solution  of 
this  great  controversy,  if  men  would  but  use  their  eyee.  For 
when  is  it  that  God  may  be  said  to  join?  when  the  parties 
and  their  friends  consent?  No,  surely  ;  for  ihat  may  concur 
to  lewdest  ends.  Or  is  it  when  church  rites  are  finished  ? 
Nather;  for  the  efficacy  of  those  depends  upon  the  presup- 
posed  fitness  of  either  party.  Perhaps  after  carnal  knowledge. 
Least  of  all ;  for  that  may  join  persons  whom  neither  law 
nor  natm'e  dares  join.  It  is  left,  that  only  thenTwhen  the 
minds  are  fitly  disposed  aud  enabled  to  maintain  a  cheerfal 
conTersation,  to  the  solace  and  love  of  each  other,  according 
as  God  intended  and  promised  in  the  very  first  foundation  of 
matrimony,!"  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  liiin ;"  for 
surely  what  God  intended  and  promised,  that  only  can  be 
thought  to  be  his  joining,  and  not  the  contrary.  So  hke- 
wise  the  apostle  witnesseth,  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  that  in  marriage 
"  God  hath  called  us  to  peace,"  And  doubtless  in  what  re- 
spect he  hath  called  us  to  marriage,  In  that  also  he  hath  joined 
us.     The  rest,  whom   either  disproportion,  or  deadness  of 
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spint,  or  Bometliing  distai^teful  and  averee  in  the  imniuuble 
benl  of  iiaiurc  rendars  conjugal,  ei-ror  may  huve  joined,  but 
God  never  joined  agaiDSI  the  meunin^  ol  iiis  own  ordinance. 
And  if  he  joined  ihem  not,uhen  is  thei'e  no  power  ubove  their 
own  consent  to  binder  them  from  unjoining,  when  they  can- 
not reap  the  soberest  ends  of  being  logRther  in  any  tolerable 
sort  Neitiier  can  it  be  said  properly  tliat  sucli  twain  wen 
ever  divorced,  but  only  parted  Irom  each  other,  as  two  per*- 
Bona  unconjunctive  are  unmari-iable  together.  But  if,  whom 
God  hath  made  a  &t  help,  Irowardness  or  private  injuria 
hath  made  unfit,  that  being  the  eecret  of  marringe,  God  can 
better  judge  than  man,  neither  is  man  indeed  fit  or  able  to 
decide  this  matter :  however  it  be,  undoubtedly  a  peaceful  di- 
vorce is  a  less  evil,  and  lees  in  scandal  tiian  hateful,  hard- 
hearted, and  destructive  continuance  of  marriage  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  that  justifies  him  in  choosing 
the  less  evil :  which  if  it  were  an  honest  and  civil  prudence 
in  the  law,  what  is  there  in  the  gospel  forbidding  such  a  kind 
of  legal  irisdom,  though  we  should  admit  the  common  ex- 
poeitoi's  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The   Senlence  of  Christ  concerjiing  Divorce  how  to  be  bi- 
pQunded,     What  Grottas  hath  observed.     Other  Additions. 

Having  thus  unfolded  those  ambiguous  reasons,  wherewith 
Christ  (as  his  wont  was)  gave  to  the  phaiisees  that  came  to 
sound  him,  such  an  answer  as  lliey  desei-ved,  it  will  not  be 
uneasy  to  explain  the  sentence  it^^elf  that  now  follows : 
"  Whosoever  shall  put  awav  his  wile,  except  it  be  for  forni- 
cation, and  shuil  marry  another,  committeth  adulttry,"  First 
therefore  I  will  set  down  what  is  bbserved  by  Grotiua  upon 
this  point,  a  man  of  geneml  learning.  Next,  I  produce  miat 
mine  own  thoughts  gave  me  before  I  had  seen  bis  annota- 
tions. Origeii,  sailii  he,  notes  that  Christ  named  adultery 
rather  as  one  example  of  other  like  cases,  than  as  one  only 
exception ;  and  that  is  frequent  not  only  in  human  but  m 
divine  laws,  to  express  one  kind  of  fact,  whereby  other  causes 
of  like  nature  may  have  the  like  plea,  as  Exod,  xxi.  18,  19, 
90, 26 ;  Deut.  xix.  5.     And  from  the  maxims  of  civil  lavr  he 
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shews,  that  even  in  eh arpeBt  penal  laws  the  same  rettBon  hath 
the  same  right ;  and  in  gentler  laws,  that  from  like  causes  to 
like  the  law  interprets  rightly.  But  it  may  be  objected,  Baith 
he,  thai  nothing  destiwya  the  end  of  wedlock  bo  much  as 
adultery.  To  which  he  answers,  that  marriage  was  not  or- 
dained only  for  copidation,  but  for  mutual  help  and  conifort 
of  life  :  and  if  we  mark  diligently  the  nature  of  our  Saviour's 
command?,  we  shall  find  that  both  their  beginning  and  their 
end  consisis  in  charity :  whose  will  is  that  we  should  so  be 
good  to  others,  as  that  we  be  not  cruel  to  oui'setves;  and 
hence  it  appears  why  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  mentioning  this  precept  of  Cbrist,  add  no  es- 
ception,  because  exceptions  that  arise  from  natural  equity  are 
included  silently  under  general  terms :  it  would  be  considered 
therefore,  whether  the  same  equity  may  not  have  place  in  other 
cases  less  frequent.  Thus  far  he.  From  hence  is  what  I  add  : 
First,  that  this  saying  ofChrist,  as  it  is  usually  expounded,  can 
benolawat  all,  that  a  man  forno  cause  should  separate  but  for 
adultery,  except  it  be  a  supernatural  law,  not  bicding  us  as  we 
now  are.  Had  it  been  the  law  of  nature,  either  the  Jews,  or 
some  other  wise  and  civil  nation,  would  have  pressed  it :  or  , 
let  it  be  so,  yet  that  law,  Dcut.  xxiv,  1,  whereby  a  man  hath 
leave  to  part,  wlienas  for  just  and  natural  cause  discovered  he 
cannot  love,  is  a  law  ancienter  and  deeper  aigraven  in  blame- 
less nature  than  the  other :  therefore  the  inspired  lawgiver 
Moses  took  care,  that  this  siiould  be  specified  and  allowed  ; 
the  other  he  let  vanish  in  silence,  not  once  repeated  in  the 
Toluine  of  his  law,  even  as  the  reason  of  it  vanished  with 
Paradise.     Secondly,  this  can  be  no  new  command,  for  the 

{[ospel  enjoins  no  new  morality,  save  only  the  infinite  en- 
ftrgement  of  charity,  which  in  this  respect  is  called  the  new 
commandment  by  St.  John,  as  being  the  accomplislmient  of 
every  command.  Thirdly,  it  is  no  command  of  perfection 
fiirthor  than  it  partakes  of  charity,  which  is  "the  bond  of 
perfection."  Those  commands  therefore,  which  compel  us  to 
self-cruelty  above  our  strength,  so  hardly  will  help  forward  to 
perfection,  that  they  hinder  and  set  backward  in  all  the  com- 
mon rudiments  of  Christianity,  as  was  proved.  It  being  thus 
clear,  that  the  words  of  Christ  can  be  no  kind  of  command 
as  they  are  vulgarly  taken,  we  shall  now  see  in  what  sense 
they  may  be  a  i  -immand,  and  that  an  excellent  "le,  Itie  same 
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with  that  of  Mnsea,  end  no  other.  Moses  had  g;ranteil,  that 
only  for  a  natural  annoj'ance,  defect,  or  di^^like,  wlietiier  in 
body  or  mind,  (for  so  the  Hebrew  word  plainly  notes,)  which 
n  man  could  not  force  himself  to  Hto  with,  he  might  give  a 
oill  of  divorce,  thereby  forbidding  any  other  cause,  wherein 
amendment  or  reconciliation  might  have  iilace.  This  law  the 
Pharisees  depraving  extended  to  any  slight  contentious  cause 
whatsoever.  Chcist  tlierefore  seeing  where  they  halted,  ai^ea 
the  negative  part  of  the  law,  \rhich  is  necessarily  understood, 
(for  the  determinate  permission  of  Moses  binds  them  from. 
firther  hcence,)  and  checking  their  supercilious  drifl:,  de- 
clares that  no  accidental,  temporary,  or  reconcilable  offence 
(except  fornication)  can  justify  a  divorce.  He  touches  not 
here  those  natural  and  perpetual  hinderances  of  society, 
whether  in  body  or  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  removed ;  for 
fluch  as  they  are  aptest  to  cause  an  unchangeable  offence,  so 
are  they  not  capable  of  reeoneilement,  because  not  of  amend- 
ment :  they  do  not  break  indeed,  but  they  annihilate  the 
bands  of  marriage  more  than  adultery.  For  that  fault  com- 
mitted argues  not  always  a  hatred  either  natural  or  inci- 
dental against  whom  it  is  committed;  neither  does  it  infer  a 
disability  of  all  future  helpfulness,  or  loyalty,  or  loving 
agreement,  being  once  past  and  pardoned,  where  it  can  be 
pardoned  :  but  that  which  naturally  distastes,  and  "hnds  no 
&vour  in  the  eyes"  of  matrimony,  can  never  be  concealed, 
never  appeased,  ne*er  iniermilted,  but  proves  a  perpetual 
nullity  of  love  and  contentment,  a  solitude  and  dead  vac^ 
tion  of  all  acceptable  conversing.  Moses  therefore  permits 
divorce,  but  in  cases  only  that  have  no  bands  to  join,  and 
more  need  separating  than  adultery.  Christ  forbids  it,  but 
in  matters  only  that  may  accord,  and  those  less  than  forni- 
cation. Thus  is  Moses's  law  here  plainly  confirmed,  and 
those  causes  which  he  permitted  not  a  jot  gainsaid.  And  that 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  place,  I  prove  by  no  less  an 
author  than  St.  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  II;  upon  which 
text  interijreters  agree,  that  the  apostle  only  repeats  the  pre- 
cept of  Christ :  wnere  while  he  speaks  of  the  "  wife's  reeon 
cilement  to  her  husband,"  he  puts  it  out  of  controversy,  that 
our  Saviour  meant  chiefly  matters  of  strife  and  reconcile- 
ment ;  of  which  sort  he  would  not  that  any  diffei-ence  should 
be  the  occasion  of  divorce,  except  fornication.     And  that  we 
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may  leam  bettor  Iiow  to  value  a  grave  and  pmdent  law  of 
Moaes,  and  liow  unadvisedly  we  ematter  with  our  lips,  when 
we  talk  of"  Christ's  abolishing  any  judicial  law  of  his  grust 
Father,  except  in  some  circumstances  which  arejudaical  rather 
than  judicial,  and  need  no  abolishing,  but  cease  of  them- 
telves ;  I  say  again,  that  this  recited  law  of  Moses  contains 
a  cause  of  divorce  greater  beyond  compare  than  that  for 
adultery  :  and  whoso  cannot  so  conceive  it,  errs  and  wrongs 
exceedingly  a  law  of  deep  wisdom  for  want  of  well  fathom- 
ing. For  let  him  mark,  no  man  ur^es  the  just  divoi-eing  of 
adultery  as  it  is  a  sin,  but  as  it  is  an  mjury  to  maiTiage ;  and 
though  it  be  but  once  committed,  and  that  without  malice, 
whether  through  importunity  or  opportunity,  the  gospel  does 
not  therefore  dissuade  him  who  would  therefore  divorce;  but 
tha^^natural  hatred  whenever  it  arises,  is  a  greater  evil  in 
marriage  than  tlie  accident  of  adultery,  a  greater  defrauding, 
a  greater  iryuatice,  and  yet  not  biameable^he  who  under- 
stands not  after  all  this  representing,  I  doubr  his  will,  like  e. 
hard  spleen,  draws  fester  than  his  understanding  can  well  san- 
guify  ;  nor  did  that  man  ever  know  or  feel  what  it  is  to  love 
truly,  nor  ever  yet  comprehend  in  his  thougbta  what  the  true 
intent  of  marriage  is.  And  this  also  will  bi-  somewhat  above 
his  reach,  but  j'et  no  leas  a  truth  for  lack  of  his  perspective, 
that  as  no  man  apprehends  what  vice  is  so  well  as  he  who  is 
truly  virtumis,  no  man  knows  hell  like  him  who  converses 
most  in  heaven  ;  so  there  is  none  that  can  estimate  the  evil 
and  the  affliction  of  a  natural  hatred  iu  matrimony,  unless  he 
have  a  soul  gentle  enough  and  spacious  euough  to  contem- 
piste  what  is  true  love, 

Aud  the  reason  why  men  so  disesCeem  this  wise  judging 
law  of  God,  and  count  hate,  or  "  the  not  fintling  of  favoui', 
as  it  is  there  termed,  a  humorous,  a  dishonest,  and  slight 
cause  of  divorce,  is  becau«e  themselvffl  apprehend  so  Uttle  of 
what  true  concord  meaus  i  for  if  they  did,  they  would  ' 
be  juster  in  their  balancinp  between  natural  hatred  and 
casual  adultery ;  this  being  but  a  transient  injnry,  and  soon 
amended,  I  mean  as  to  the  party  against  whom  the  trespass 
is:  but  that  other  being  an  unspeakable  aud  unremitting  sor- 
row and  offence,  whi'i'eof  no  amends  can  be  made,  no  cure, 
no  ceasing  but  by  divorce,  which  like  a  divine  touch  in  one 
moil  ent  heals  all,  and  (like  the  word  tf  God)  in  one  instanl 
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KuBhes  outrageous  tempests  into  a  sudden  stillnesH  and  peace- 
fiil  calm.  Yet  all  this  so  great  a  good  of  God's  own  en 
larging  to  us  in,  by  the  hard  reiua  of  them  that  sit  ub,  whoDy 
diverted  and  embezzled  from  us.  Muligners  of  maQkiud ! 
But  who  hath  taught  you  to  mangle  thus,  and  make  more 
eashes  in  the  miseries  of  a  hlamelees  creature,  with  the  leaden 
daggers  of  your  litei-a!  decrees,  to  whose  ease  you  cannot 
ada  the  tithe  of  one  small  atoui,  but  by  letting  alone  your 
unhelpful  surgery  ?  As  for  such  as  think  wandering  concu- 
piscence to  be  liere  newly  and  more  precisely  forbidden  than 
it  was  before;  if  the  apostle  can  convince  them,  we  kuow 
that  we  are  to  "  know  lust  by  the  law,"  and  not  by  any  new 
discovery  of  the  gospel.  The  law  of  Moses  knew  what  it 
permitted,  and  the  gospel  knew  what  it  forbid ;  he  that  under 
a  peevish  conceit  of  debarring  concupiscence,  shall  go  about 
to  make  a  novice  of  Moses,  (not  to  say  a  worse  thing,  for 
reverence  sake,)  and  such  a  one  of  God  himself,  as  is  a 
horror  to  think,  to  bind  our  Saviour  in  the  default  of  a 
downright  promise-breaking ;  and  to  bind  the  disunions  of 
Domplaiiung  nature  iu  chains  together,  and  curb  them  with  a 
canon  bit ;  it  is  he  that  commits  all  the  whoredom  and  adul- 
tery which  himself  adjudges,  besides  the  former  guilt  ho  ma- 
nifold that  lies  upon  him.  And  if  none  of  these  considera- 
tions, with  all  their  weight  and  eravity,  can  avail  to  the  dis- 
possessing him  of  his  precious  literalism,  let  some  one  or 
other  entreat  him  but  to  read  on  in  the  same  19th  of  Matt 
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till  he  comes  to  that  place  that  says,  "  Some  make  themselves  ^^M 

ennuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."    And  if  then  he  *   ^^M 

I      pl^se  to  make  use  of  Origeu's  knife,  he  may  do  well  to  be  ^^^| 

kijpown  carver.  ^M 

^^r  CHAPTER  XYIII.  ^H 

Whether  the  Words  of  our  Savioar  be  rignlly  expounded 
only  of  actual  Fornication  to  be  the  Cunse  of  Ditorce. 
The  Opinion  of  Grotim,  viilh  other  Reasons. 

But  because  we  know  that  Christ  never  gave  a  judicial 
law,  and  that  the  word  fornication  is  variously  signi^cant  ra 
Boripture,  it  vrill  be  much  right  done  to  our  Saviours  words, 
to  consider  diligently  whether  it  be  meant  here,  that  nothing  ^^ 
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but  actual  fornication,  proTed  by  witness,  can  warrant  a  di- 
Torce ;  for  bo  out  canon  law  judges.  Nevertheless,  as  I  find 
that  Grotios  on  this  place  hath  observed  the  Christian  em- 
perors,  Theodosius  the  Second  and  Justinian,  men  of  high 
wisdom  and  reputed  piety,  decreed  it  to  bo  a  divorcive  forni- 
cation, if  the  wife  attempted  either  against  the  knowledge,  or 
obstinately  against  the  will  of  her  husband,  such  things  as  gave 
open  suspicion  of  adulterizing,  as  the  wilful  haunting  of  feasts, 
and  invitations  with  men  not  of  her  near  kindred,  the  lying 
forth  of  her  house,  without  probable  cause,  the  frequenting  of 
theatres  against  her  husband's  mind,  her  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent or  destroy  conception.  Hence  that  of  Jerome,  "  Where 
fornication  is  suspected,  the  wife  may  lawfiilly  be  divorced:" 
not  that  every  motion  of  a  jealous  mind  should  be  regarded  , 
but  that  it  should  not  be  exEtcted  to  prove  all  things  by  the 
visibility  of  law  witnessing,  or  else  to  hoodwink  the  mbd : 
for  the  law  is  not  able  to  Judge  of  these  things  but  hy  the 
rule  of  equity,  and  by  permitting  a  wise  man  to  walk  the 
middle  way  of  prudent  circamspection,  neither  wretchedly  jea- 
lous, nor  BliiiJidly  and  tamely  patient.  To  this  purpose  hath 
Grotias  in  his  notes.  He  shews  also,  that  foraicanon  is  taken 
in  scripture  for  such  a  continual  headstrong  behaviour,  as 
tends  to  plain  contempt  of  the  husband,  and  proves  it  out  of 
Judges  xis,  2,  where  the  Levite's  wife  is  swd  to  have  played 
the  whore  against  him  ;  which  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint, 
with  the  Chaldean,  interpret  only  of  stubbornness  and  rebel- 
lion against  her  husband :  and  to  this  I  add,  .that  Kimchi, 
and  the  two  other  rabhies  who  gloss  the  text,  are  in  the  same 
opinion.  Ben  Gersom  reasons,  that  had  it  been  whoredom, 
a  Jew  and  a  Levite  would  have  disdained  to  fetch  her  again. 
And  this  I  shall  contribute,  that  had  it  been  whoredom,  she 
would  have  chosen  any  other  place  to  run  to  than  to  her 
father's  house,  it  being  so  infamous  for  a  Hebrew  woman  to 
play  the  harlot,  and  so  opprobrious  to  the  parents.  Forni- 
cation then  in  this  place  of  the  Judges  is  understood  for 
stubborn  disobedience  against  the  husband,  and  not  for  adul- 
tery. A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  be  already  com- 
mitted when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  looked  unchastely 
which  yet  I  should  be  loath  to  judge  worthy  a  divoi 
tliough  in  om-  Ssviour's  language  it  be  called  adult 
Nevertheless  when  palpable  smd  frequent  signs  are  given, 
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Iftw  of  Gnd,  Numb,  v.,  so  far  gave  way  to  tlie  jealouaCy  of  a 
man,  as  that  the  woman,  set  before  the  sanctuary  witli  her 
head  uncovered,  was  aitjiired  by  the  priest  to  sweai'  wht'lher 
elie  were  iolse  or  no,  and  constrained  to  drink,  that  "  hitter 
water,"  wir.li  an  undoubted  "  curse  of  roltennesa  and  tym- 
pany" to  follow,  unless  she  were  innocent.  And  the  jealous 
man  had  not  been  guiltless  before  God,  as  seems  hy  the  last 
verse,  if  having  such  a  suspicion  in  his  head,  he  should  neg- 
lect his  trial  ;  which  if  to  this  day  it  be  not  to  be  used,  or 
be  ihought  as  uncertain  of  efFect  as  our  antiquated  law  of 
Ordalium,  yet  all  equity  will  judge,  that  many  adulterous  de- 
meanonrs,  which  are  of  lewd  suspicion  and  example,  may  he 
held  sufficient  to  incur  a  divorce,  though  the  act  itself  liath 
not  been  proved.  And  seeini;  tiie  generosity  of  our  nation 
is  so,  as  to  account  no  reproach  more  abominable  than  to 
be  nicknamed  the  husband  of  an  adulteress ;  that  our  law 
should  not  be  as  ample  as  the  law  of  God,  to  vindicate  a 
man  from  that  ignoble  suRerance,  is  our  barbarous  unskil- 
fulness,  n<it  considering  that  the  law  should  be  e^casperated 
according  to  our  estimation  of  the  injury.  And  if  it  must 
be  BnH'cred  till  the  act  be  visibly  proved,  Solomon  himseiti 
wbose  judgment  will  be  granted  to  surpass  the  acuteness  of 
any  canonist,  confesses,  Prov.  xxn.  19,  20,  that  for  the  act 
of  adultery  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  found  as  the  "track  of  an 
eagle  in  the  air,  or  ihe  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea;"  go 
that  a  man  may  be  put  to  unmanly  indignities  ere  it  be 
found  out  This  therefore  may  be  enough  to  infoi'm  us  that 
divorcive  adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
utmost  act,  and  that  to  be  attested  ^ways  by  eyewitnesses, 
but  muy  be  extended  also  to  divei's  obvious  actions,  which 
either  plainly  lead  to  adultery,  or  give  nuch  presumption 
whereby  sensible  men  may  suspect  the  deed  to  be  already  done. 
And  tliis  the  rather  may  be  thought,  in  that  our  Saviour 
ohoee  to  use'  the  word  fornication,  which  word  is  found  to  sig- 
nify other  matrimonial  transgressions  of  main  breach  to  that 
covenant  besides  actual  adultery.  For  that  sin  needed  not 
the  riddance  of  divorce,  but  of  death  by  the  law,  which  was 
active  even  till  then  by  the  example  of  the  woman  lakeii  iu 
adultery ;  or  if  the  law  had  been  dormant,  our  Saviour  was 
more  likely  to  have  told  them  of  their  neglect,  than  to  have 
let  a  capital  crime  silently  scape  into  a  divorce  :  or  if  it  tie 
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BaiO,  iiis  btiEineFs  wns  not  to  lell  them  nhat  was  ci'imiDBl  in 
tlie  civil  courts,  but  wliat  was  sinful  at  ibe  bar  of  conEcieDce, 
how  dare  tbey  ihen,  iiaving  no  other  ground  than  the»e  our 
Saviour's  words,  draw  that  into  the  (rial  of  law,  which  both 
by  Moses  and  our  Saviour  was  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  con- 
Ecience?  BuL  we  take  from  our  Saviour,  say  they,  only  that 
it  was  adultery,  and  oar  law  of  itself  api^Jies  the  punishment. 
But  by  their  leave  that  so  argue,  the  great  Lawgiver  of  all 
the  world ,  who  knew  best  what  was  adultery,  both  to  the  Jew 
and  to  the  Gentile,  appointed  no  such  applying,  and  never 
likes  when  mortal  men  will  be  vainly  presuming  to  outstr^^ 
his  justice,  ^H 

CHAPTER  XIX.  ™ 

^(ffirist'B  marmer  of  teachinff.  St.  Fmd  adda  to  this  maUer  of 
Divorce  iciOmtt  command,  to  shew  l/te  mailer  to  be  of 
£q-uiiy,  not  of  Rigour.  That  the  Bondage  of  a  C/mstian 
•may  be  as  much,  and  his  Feace  a»  liUle,  in  some  other 
Marriages  besides  idolatrous.  If  lliose  Arguments,  t/uTB- 
fore,  be  good  in  that  one  Case,  why  not  in  those  other  f 
Tlterefore  tka  Apostle  himadf  adds,  iv  reis  Tmoireiq. 
Thus  at  length  we  see,  botli  by  this  and  other  placesj  that 
there  is  ecaroe  any  one  paying  in  the  goppel  but  must  be  read 
with  limitationsanddiBtinctione  to  be  rightly  understood;  for 
Christ  gives  no  full  commenls  or  continued  discourses,  but 
(as  Demetriuj  the  rhetorician  phrases  it)  speaks  oft  in  mono- 
syllables,  like  a  master  scattering' the  heavenly  grain  of  Lis 
doctrine  like  pearls  here  and  there,  which  requires  a  skilful 
and  laborious  gatherer,  who  must  compare  the  words  he  finds 
with  other  precepts,  with  the  end  of  every  ordinance,  and 
with  the  general  analogy  of  evangelic  doctrine:  otherwise 
many  particular  sayings  would  be  but  strange  repugnant  rid- 
dles, and  the  church  would  offend  in  granting  divorce  for 
frigidity,  which  is  not  here  excepted  with  adultery,  but  hy 
them  added.  And  this  was  it  undoubtedly  which  gave  rea- 
son to  St,  Paul  of  his  own  authority,  as  he  professes,  and 
without  command  from  the  Lord,  to  enlarge  the  seeming  con- 
slruclion  of  those  places  in  the  gospel,  hy  adding  a  ca8« 
wherein  a  person  deaerted  [which  is  something  less  thas 
■divorced)  may  lawfully  marry  again.     And  having  declan^" 
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opinion  in  one  case,  he  leaves  a  further  liberty  for  Chria- 
tian  prudenee  to  delermine  in  cases  of  like  importance,  using 
words  eo  plain  as  not  to  be  ghifieJ  off,  "tliat  a  brother  or  a 
sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  snch  eases  ;"  adding  also,  that 
"God  hath  called  us  to  peace"  in  marriage. 

Now  if  it  be  plain  that  a.  Christian  may  be  brought  into 
unworthy  bondage,  and  his  religious  peace  not  only  inter- 
rupted now  and  then,  but  perpetually  and  finally  hindered  in 
wedlock,  by  misyoking  with  a.  diversity  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  religion,  the  reasons  of  St.  Paul  cannot  be  made  special  to 
that  one  case  of  infidelity,  but  are  of  ec|ual  moment  to  a 
divorce,  wherever  Christian  liberty  and  peace  are  without 
faa\t  equally  obstructed :  that  the  ordinance  which  God  gave 
to  our  comfort  may  not  be  pinned  upon  us  to  our  undeserved 
thraldom,  to  he  cooped  up,  as  it  were,  in  mockery  of  wedlock, 
to  a  perpetual  betrothed  loneliness  and  discontent,  if  nothing 
worse  ensue.  There  being  noucfht  else  of  marriage  lefl  be- 
tween such  but  a  displeasing  and  foi'ced  remedy  against  the 
sting  of  a  brute  desire ;  which  fieshly  accustoming  without 
the  soul's  union  and  commixture  of  intellectual  delight,  as  it 
is  rather  a  soiling  than  a  fulfilling  of  marriage  ntes,  so  is  it 
enough  to  abase  the  mettle  of  a  generous  spirit,  and  sinks 
him  to  a  low  and  vulgar  pitch  of  endeavour  in  all  his  actions ; 
or,  which  is  worse,  leaves  bim  in  a  despairing  plightof  abject 
and  hardened  thoughts:  which  condition  rather  than  a  good 
man  should  fall  into,  a  mnn,  useful  in  the  service  of  God  and 
mankind,  Christ  himself  hath  taught  us  to  dispense  with  the 
most  sacred  ordinance  of  his  worship,  even  for  a  bodily  heal- 
ing to  dispense  with  that  holy  and  speculative  rest  of  sabbath, 
much  more  tlien  with  the  erroneous  observance  of  an  ill- 
knotted  marriage,  for  the  sustaining  of  an  overcharged  faith 
and  perseverance. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Tlie  Meaning  of  St.  Paid,  Otat  "  Charily  idievelh  aS 
Things."  Wiiat  is  to  be  taid  to  the  Licence  which  is 
vainly  fea/e«i  wiU  grow  her^y.  What  to  those  who 
never  home  done  prescribing  Patience  in  thit  Case.  The 
Papiet  most  severe  agahiM  Divorce,  yet  most  easy  to  all 
Licence.  Of  all  Hie  Miseries  in  M^arriage  God  is  to  bt 
cleared,  and  the  FaulU  to  be  laid  oji  Mcm's  unjust  Laws. 
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AwDlhoiigh  iiafl  causes  would  take  licence  by  this  pretext, 
if  that  cannot  be  rcmedieilj  upon  their  conscience  he  it  whu 
tiUull  so  do.  This  was  that  hardness  uf  heart,  and  abuse  of  a 
good  law,  which  Moiies  was  content  to  snffer,  rather  than 
pood  men  shonld  not  have  it  at  all  to  use  needfully.  And 
lie  whi>,  to  run  after  one  lost  sheep,  left  ninety-nine  of  his  own 
flock  at  random  in  the  wilderness  would  ''"le  perplex  his 
thoupihts  fo7  the  obdnnn^  of  nitre  hundred  and  ninety  such 
as  will  daily  tnke  worse  lLbei*ties,  whether  tbey  have  pertnis- 
aiuii  or  not.  To  conclude,  as  without  charity  God  halh  given 
no  cominaridment  to  men,  so  without  it  neither  can  men 
lightly  belinve  any  commandment  given.  For  every  act  of 
ti'ue  fiiilh,  as  well  that  whereby  we  believe  the  law  as  that 
whereby  we  endeavour  the  law,  is  wrought  in  us  by  cbarity^ 
according  to  that  in  the  divine  hymn  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
"Charity  believeth  al!  things;"  not  as  if  she  were  so  credu- 
lous, which  is  theexpi>sittou  hitlicrto  current,  for  that  were  a 
triviul  priiii^e,  but  to  teach  us  that  charity  is  the  high  go- 
verness of  our  belief,  and  that  we  cannot  safely  assent  to  any 
precept  written  in  the  Bible,  but  as  charity  commends  it  to 
OS.  Which  agrees  with  that  of  the  same  apostle  to  the  £ph. 
iv.  14, 15;  where  be  tells  us,  that  the  way  to  get  a  sure  un- 
doubted knowledge  of  things,  ia  lo  hold  that  for  truth  which 
accoi'ds  moat  with  charity.  Whose  unerring  guidance  and 
conduct  having  followed  as  a  loadstar,  wiib  all  diligence  and 
fidelity,  in  this  question,  I  trust,  through  the  help  of  that 
illuminating  Spirit  which  bath  favoured  me,  to  have  done  no 
every  day  s  work,  in  asserting,  after  mai.y  the  words  of 
Christ,  with  other  scriuturea  of  great  concernment,  from  bur- 
densome and  remorseless  obscurity,  tangled  with  manifold 
repugnances,  to  their  native  lustre  and  consent  between  each 
othtr;  hereby  also  dissolving  tedious  and  Gordian  difficutiea; 
which  have  hitherto  molested  the  church  of  God,  and  are  now 
decided,  not  with  the  aword  of  Alexander,  but  wilh  the  imma- 
culaie  hajids  of  charity,  lo  the  unspeakable  good  of  Christen- 
dom. And  let  the  extreme  liieralist  sit  down  now,  and 
revolve  whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  not  the  due  result  of 
our  Saviour'a  words;  or  if  he  persist  to  be  otherwise  opinioned, 
let  him  well  advise,  lest  thinking  to  gripe  (itet  the  gospel,  he 
be  found  instead  with  the  canon  law  in  his  fist;  whose  boia- 
s  edicts  tyrannizing  the  blessed  oidinance  of  marriage 
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into  the  quality  of  a  most  unnatariLl  and  uncbrislianly  yoke, 
bat!)  given  ilie  flesli  this  advanlnge  to  liate  it,  and  turn  aside, 
ofltimesunwiliiniily,  to  all  dissolute unclcnnness,  evL'n  till  pii- 
itishmeDt  it^dt'  is  w^ary  of  and  overcome  by  tiie  incivdihle 
frequency  of  trading  lust  and  uncontruJIed  adulteries.  Yet 
men  whose  creed  is  cusioiu,  I  doubt  not  will  be  (>trll  endea- 
vouring to  hide  the  sloib  of  tlieir  own  timorous  capacities 
with  this  pretext,  ibal  fur  ull  tbia  it  is  bettor  to  endure  witli 
patience  and  silence  this  affliciion  which  Gnd  liaih  sent. 
And  I  agree  it  is  true,  if  tliis  be  exhorted  and  not  enjoined ; 
but  withal  it  will  be  wisely  done  to  be  as  sure  as  may  iie,  that 
what  man's  iniquity  hatb  laid  on  be  not  imputed  to  God'a 
sending,  lest  under  ibe  colour  of  an  affected  paiienoe  we  do- 
tain  ourselves  at  the  gulfs  uiouttiof  many  hideous  temptations, 
not  to  be  withstood  wilboiii  proper  fcifis,  wbicb,  as  Perkins 
well  notes,  God  gives  not  onlinarily,  no,  not  to  most  earnest 
prayers.  Tlierelbrewe  pray, "Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;" 
a  vain  prayer,  if,  having  led  ourselves  thither,  we  love  to 
stay  in  that  perilous  condilion,  God  senJs  remedies  as  well 
as  evils,  under  whicli  he  who  lies  and  groans,  that  may  law- 
fully acquit  himself,  is  accessory  to  his  own  niin  ;  nor  will  it 
exouse  him  ihoui;h  be  suffer  through  a  sluggish  fearfulness  to 
search  thoroughly  wliat  is  lawful,  for  fear  of  disquieting  the 
secure  falsity  of  an  old  opinion.  Who  doubts  not  but  that  it 
may  be  piously  said  to  him  who  would  dismiss  his  frigidity, 
Bear  your  trial ;  take  it  as  if  God  would  have  you  live  this 
life  of  conlinence?  11' be  exhort  this,  I  hear  him  as  an  angel, 
though  he  speak  without  warrant ;  but  if  he  would  compei 
me,  I  know  him  for  Satan.  To  him  who  divorces  an  adul- 
teress, piety  might  say,  Pardon  her;  you  may  shew  much 
mercy,  you  may  win  a  soul :  yet  the  law  both  of  God  and 
man  leaves  it  freely  to  him;  for  God  loves  not  to  plough  out 
the  heart  of  our  endeavours  with  overhard  and  sad  ta^ks. 
God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue,  whose  actions 
must  be  all  elective  and  unconstrained.  Forced  virtue  is  as  a 
bolt  overshot :  it  goes  neither  forward  nor  backward,  and  does 
no  good  88  it  Blands.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  neither  scrip- 
ture nor  reason  bath  laid  this  unjust  austeiity  upon  divorce, 
we  may  resolve  that  nothing  else  hath  wrought  it  but  that 
letter-bound  servility  of  the  canon  doctors,  supposing  mar- 
riaj^e  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  out  of  the  art  they  have  to 
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lay  unnecessary  burdens  upon  all  men,  to  make  a  fair  shew 
In  the  fleshly  observance  of  matrimony,  though  peace  and 
love,  with  all  other  conjugal  respects  fare  never  so  ill.  And, 
indeed,  the  papists,  who  are  the  strictest  forbiddera  of  divorce, 
are  the  easiest  libertineB  to  admit  or  grossest  uncleanncss;  as  if 
ihey  had  a  design  by  making  wedlock  a  supportless  yoke,  lo 
violate  it  most,  under  colour  of  preserving  it  most  inviolable; 
and  withal  delighting  (as  their  mystery  ia)  to  make  men  the 
day  labonrei's  of  their  own  afflictions,  as  if  there  were  such  a, 
scarcity  of  miseries  from  abroad,  that  we  should  be  made  to 
melt  our  choicest  home  blessings,  and  coin  them  into  crosses, 
for  want  whereby  to  hold  commerce  with  patience.  If  any, 
therefore,  who  shall  hap  to  read  this  discourse,  hath  been 
through  misadventure  ill  engaged  in  this  contracted  evil  her« 
complained  of,  and  finds  the  fits  and  workings  of  a  high  im- 
patience frequently  upon  him  ;  of  all  those  wild  words  which 
men  in  misery  think  to  ease  themselves  hy  uitering,  let  him 
not  open  his  lips  against  the  providence  of  Heaven,"  or  tax 
the  ways  of  God  and  his  divine  truth ;  for  they  are  equal, 
easy,  and  not  burdensome;  nor  do  they  ever  cross  the  just 
and  reasonable  desires  of  men,  nor  involve  this  our  poi-tion  of 

*  In  t1ii9  passage,  full  of  piety  and  eloquence,  we  diEcover  the  want 
traina  of  Ihought  w  hich  occni  inllie  opening  pan^i^B  of  "  I'aradUe  IhkI  :" — 
"What  in  me  b  dark. 
Illumine ;  what  is  low.  raise  and  siippori  j 
Tlmi  ID  the  hdght  of  ihis  great  argument 
I  may  assert  elernal  Provideoce, 
And  juBtify  the  ways  of  God  lo  men." 
Pope,  in  h<9  "E^ay  on  Man,"  profesBes  to  write  with  the  same  design;  anil 
allhough  his  ideas  range  through  a  much  lown  iphete  than  Milion'^  Ulan 

uemi  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  hie  slnceriiy  ; —  

"  Lei  U",  (lince  life  ran  liitle  more  supply. 
Than  jusi  to  look  about  us  and  to  die,} 
Kxpatiale  tree  o'er  all  this  acene  of  man, 
A  mighty  mate !  but  ant  without  a  plan 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and  floweni  piumise 
Or  garden,  tempting  wtlh  forbidden  Iruit. 
Together  let  a>  heal  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covera  yield  ! 
The  latent  tracks,  the  giddv  heighf  explore. 
Of  all  who  blindly  trreep,  or  sighlleH 
Eye  nature's  walks,  alioot  folly  as  ii  f 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  whe 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  (iod  lo  man." — Ed.  , 
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mortal  life  into  a  necessity  of  sadnees  and  malcontent,  by  laws 
commaDciin^  over  tlieiint'cducibleanlipatliies  of  nature,  sooner 
or  later  found,  but  allow  ua  to  remedy  aod  shake  off  those 
evils  into  which  human  error  hath  led  us  through  the  midst 
of  oar  be^t  intentions,  and  to  support  our  incident  extremities 
by  that  authentic  precept  of  sovereign  charity,  nboxe  grand 
commission  is  to  do  and  to  dispose  over  all  the  ordinances  of 
God  to  man,  that  love  and  truth  may  advance  each  other  to 
everlasting.  While  we,  literally  superstitous,  through  cus- 
tomary fuintnese  of  heart.  Dot  venturing  to  pierce  with  our 
free  tlioughts  into  the  full  latitude  of  nature  and  religion, 
abandon  ourselves  to  serve  under  the  tyranny  of  usurped 
opinions;  suffering  those  criiinances  wliich  were  allotted  to 
our  solace  and  >'evtving,  to  trample  over  us,  and  hale  us  into 
a  multitude  of  soriowa,  which  God  never  meant  us.  And 
where  he  sets  us  in  a  fair  allowance  of  way,  with  honest 
liberty  and  prudence  to  our  guard,  we  never  leave  subtilizing 
and  casuisting  till  we  have  straightened  and  pared  that  liberal 
path  into  a  razor's  edge  to  walk  on  ;  between  a  precipice  of 
annecessai-y  mischief  on  either  side,  and  starting  at  every 
false  alai'm,  we  do  not  know  wfaicb  way  to  set  a  foot  forward 
with  manly  confidence  and  Christian  resolution,  through  the 
confused  ringing  in  our  ears  of  patdc  scruples  and  amaze* 


CHAPTER  XX  r. 
Thai  the  Matter  of  Bivoree  is  not  to  he  tried  by  Law,  but 
by  Conscien.ce,  as  wmvy  other  Sins  are.  The  Magistrale 
can  only  see  that  the  Condition  of  tlie  Divorce  be  just  and 
equal  TJie  Opinion  of  FagitLs,  and  llie  Reasons  of  the 
Aesertion, 

Another  act  of  papal  encroachment  it  was  to  pluck  the 
power  and  arbitrement  of  divorce  from  the  master  of  the, 
family,  into  whose  hands  God  and  the  law  of  all  nations  had 
put  it,  and  Christ  so  left  it,  preaching  only  to  the  conscience, 
and  not  authorizing  a  judicial  court  to  toss  aliout  and  divulge 
" '         '  n  of  disaffection   between 


I 
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man  and  wife,  as  a  thing  most  improperly  a 

euch  kind  of  trial.     But  the  popes  of  Rome,  perceiving  the 

great  i-evenue  and  high  aulbority  it  would  give  tJiem  evea  , 
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)  the  jutlgint;  anil  deciding  of  such  a 
I  the  life  of  man  as  was  divorce, 
wrought  so  upon  tlie  snpevstition  of  those  Bg^,  as  tn  divest 
thetu  of  that  right,  which  God  from  the  beginning  hod  en- 
trusted to  tlie  husband  :  bj  which  means  they  subjected  that 
ancient  and  naturaily  domestic  prerogative  to  an  external  and 
iinbetitling  judicature.  For  aIihout:h  diiferences  in  divorce 
about  dowries,  jointures,  and  the  like,  besides  the  punishing 
of  adultery,  ouglit  not  to  pass  without  referring,  if  need  be, 
to  the  magiMrate  ;  yet  tliat  the  absolute  and  final  hindering 
of  divorce  cannot  belong  to  any  civil  or  earthly  poww, 
against  the  will  and  consent  of  both  parties,  or  of  the  hus- 
band alone,  some  reascms  will  he  here  urged  as  shall  not 
need  to  decline  the  touch.  Sut  first  I  sliali  recite  what  hath 
lieen  already  yielded  by  others  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
Grotius  and  many  more  agree,  that  notwithstanding  wfaat 
Christ  spake  therein  to  the  conscience,  the  magistrate  is  not 
thei'eby  enjoined  nught  against  the  preservation  of  civil 
l>eace,  of  equity,  and  of  convenience.  And  among  these 
Fagiua  is  most  remarkable,  and  gives  the  same  liberty  of 
pronouncing  divorce  to  the  Christian  magistrate  as  the  Mo> 
Baic  had.  "  For  whatever,"  saith  he,  "  Christ  spake  to  the 
regenerate,  the  judge  hath  to  deal  with  the  vulgar:  if  there- 
fore any  through  hardness  of  heart  will  not  be  a  tolerable 
wife  to  her  husband,  it  will  be  lawful  as  well  now-  as  of  old 
to  pass  the  bill  of  divorce,  not  by  private  but  by  public  au- 
thority. Nor  doth  man  separate  them  tlien,  but  God  by  bis 
law  of  divorce  given  by  Moses.  What  can  hinder  the  ma- 
gistrate from  so  doing,  to  whose  government  all  outward 
things  are  subject,  to  separate  and  I'emove  from  perpetual 
vexation,  and  no  small  danger,  those  bodies  whose  minds  are 
already  separate;  it  being  hia  office  to  procure  peaceable  and 
Convenient  living  in  the  commonwealth;  and  being  as  cer- 
tain also,  that  ihey  so  necessarily  separated  cannot  all  receive 
a  single  life?"     And  this  I  observe,  that  our  divines  do 

f generally  condemn  separation  of  bed  and  hoard,  without  the 
ibcrty  of  second  choice :  if  that  therefore  in  some  cases  be 
most  purely  necessary,  (as  who  so  blockish  to  deny  ?)  then 
Jl  this  also  as  needful.  Thus  far  by  others  is  already  well 
bpped,  to  inform  us  that  divorce  is  not  a  matter  of  la^,  but 
^hority ;  if  there  remain  a  furlong  yet  to  end  tiie  question. 
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Aese  following  reason*  may  serve  to  {;ain  it  with  any  appre- 
hension not  loo  iiiilinrned  or  loo  wayward.  First,  becduse 
ofttimeiulie  eauses  of  seeking  divorce  reside  bo  deeply  in  the 
radical  ahtl  innocent  afiVciinns  i]f  niilnre,  as  is  not  wiiliin  the 
diocese  of  law  to  laniper  with. J  Oilier  relorioiis  may  aptly 
enoiinh  beheld  together  by  a  civil  and  virtuous  love;  bat 
the  duties  of  man  and  wife  are  sach  as  are  chiefly  converfttnt 
in  that  lovu  which  is  most  ancient  and  merely  natural,  whose 
two  ptime  statues  ace  to  join  itself  to  that  which  is  gnod, 
and  acerptable,  and  friendly ;  and  to  turn  aside  and  depart 
from  ivhat  is  disagieeable,  displeasing,  and  unlike:  of  the 
two  this  latter  is  the  Blrongest,  and  most  eqii:il  to  he  re- 
garded ;  for  although  a  man  may  often  be  unjust  in  seeking 
that  which  he  loves,  yet  lie  can  never  be  unjust  or  blnmeabie 
in  retiring  from  his  eniileBs  trouble  iind  distaste,  whenas  hia 
tari'ving  can  redound  to  no  true  content  on  either  aide. 
Hale  is  of  all  things  the  mightesC  divider;  nay,  is  division,^ 
itself.  To  couple  iiatred  therefore,  lliongh  wedlock  try  all 
her  golden  links, and  borrow  to  herald  all  the  iron  manacles 
and  fetters  of  law,  it  does  bat  seek  to  twist  a  rope  of  sand, 
which  was  a  task  they  say  that  posed  the  devil  :  and  that 
sluggish  fiend  in  hell,  Ocnu^,  whom  the  poems  tell  of, 
brought  his  idle  cordage  to  as  good  effect,  which  never 
served  to  bind  with,  hut  to  feed  the  ass  that  stood  nt  his 
elbow.  And  that  the  restrictive  law  against  divorce  attains 
as  little  to  hind  anything  truly  in  a  dlBJoiuted  marriage,  or  to 
keep  it  hound,  but  serves  only  to  feci  the  ignorance  and  de- 
finitive impei'linence  of  a  doltish  canon,  were  no  absurd  allu- 
sion. To  hinder  therefore  those  deep  and  serious  regresses 
of  nature  in  a  reasonable  soul,  parting  from  that  mistalten 
help,  which  he  justly  seeks  in  a  person  created  for  him,  re- 
collecting himself  from  an  unmeet  help  which  was  never 
meant,  and  to  detain  him  by  compnlaion  in  such  an  unpre- 
destined  misery  as  this,  is  in  diameter  against  both  nature 
and  institution:  but  to  interpose  a  jurisiiicti ve  power  over 
the  inward  and  irremediable  disposition  of  man,  to  command 
love  and  sympathyyto 'erbid  dislike  against  the  guiltless  in- 
stinct of  nature,  is  not  within  the  province  of  any  law  to 
reach;  and  were  indeed  an  uncommodious  rudeness,  not  a 
just  ]H>wer :  for  that  law  may  handy  with  nature,  and  tra- 
vej'se  her  sage  motions,  was  an  error  in  Calliclea  the  rheto 
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rician,  whom  Socrates  from  high  principles  confutes  in 
Plalo's  Govfrias.  If  therefore  divorce  may  be  bo  natural, 
and  that  law  and  nature  fire  not  to  ^o  conti'urv  ;  then  to  for- 
bid divorce  compulsively,  is  not  only  against  nature    but 

Next,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  law  is  for  some 
good,  that  may  be  frequently  attained  without  the  admixture 
of  a  worse  inconvenience;  and  therefore  many  gross  faults, 
as  ingratitude  and  the  like,  which  are  too  far  within  the  eoul 
to  be  cured  by  constraint  of  law,  are  left  only  to  be  wrought 
on  by  conscience  and  persuasion.  Which  made  Aristotle,  in 
the  iOth  of  his  Ethics  to  Nicomachus,  aim  at  a  kind  of  di- 
vision of  law  into  private  or  persuasive,  and  public  or  com- 
pulsive. Hence  it  is,  that  the  law  forbidding  divorce  never 
attains  to  any  good  end  of  such  prohibition,  but  rather  multi- 


plies evil.  For  if  nature's  resistless  sway 
once  compelled,  it  fp-ows  careless  of  itself,  v 
friends,  unserviceable  and  spiritless  lo  the 
Which  Moses  rightly  foresaw,  and  all  wisi 
ever  knew  man,  what  kind  of  creature  he  w; 
ment  also  and  clergy  of  England  were  not 
when  ihey  consented  that  Hany  VIII. 


r  hate  be 
>us,  useless  to 
mm  on  wealth. 
iwK'vci'B  that 
The  parlta 


It  of  this, 
niffht  put  away  his 
e  of  Cleve,  whom  he  could  not  like  afier  he  had 
been  wedded  half  a  year ;  unless  it  nei'e  that,  conti  ary  (o  the 
proverb,  they  made  u  necessity  of  that  which  might  have 
been  a  vii'tue  in  them  to  do  ;  tor  everi  the  freedom  aud  emi* 
nence  of  man's  croation  gives  hira  to  be  a,  law  in  this  matter 
to  himself,  being  the  head  of  the  other  sex  which  was  made 
foi'  him :  whom  therefore  though  be  ought  not  to  injure,  yet 
neither  should  he  be  forced  to  retain  in  society  to  his  own 
overthrow,  nor  to  hear  any  judge  therein  above  himself:  it 
being  also  an  unseemly  affront  to  the  sequestered  and  veiled 
modestr  of  that  sex,  to  have  her  unpleasingness  and  other 
concealments  bandied  up  and  down,  and  ai;i;ravated  in  open 
court  by  those  hired  masters  of  tongue-fence.  Such  un- 
comely exigencies  it  befel  no  less  a  majesty  than  Henry  VIII. 
obe  reduced  to,  who,  finding  just  reason  in  his  conscience 
wife,  afler  many  indignities  of  being 
a  boy  of  by  those  his  two  cardinal  judf-ea, 
was  constrained  at  last,  for  want  of  other  proof  that  siie  had 
l|jjn  carnally  known  by  prince  Arthur,  even  to  uncover  tlw  , 


to  forego  his  brotlier's 
deluded,  a    ' 
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nakedness  of  ihat  virtuous  lady,  and  fo  recite  openly  the  ob« 
Bcene  evidpnce  of  Jiis  brother's  cbamberlain.  Yet  it  pli 
God  to  mnke  him  see  ail  tlie  tyranny  of  Rome,  by  disc 
ing  [Ilia  whicli  they  exercised  over  divorce,  and  to  make  him 
the  beginner  of  a  refornialion  to  this  whole  kiiiirdoiD,  by  first 
asserting  into  hid  familiarj  power  the  right  of  just  divorce. 
It  is  true,  an  adulteress  cannot  be  shamed  enough  by  any 
public  proceeding;  but  the  woman  whose  honour  is  not 
appeached  is  le^a  injured  by  a  silent  dismission,  being  others 
wise  not  illiberi^lir  dealt  with,  than  to  endure  a  clamouring 
debate  of  utterli'ss  '  hinge,  in  a  business  of  that  civil  secrecy 
and  difEcnlt  discerr  ing  as  not  to  be  overmuch  questioned  by 
nearebt  friends.  Which  drew  that  answer  (rom  the  greatest 
and  w  >ribie.''t  Roman  of  his  time,  Paulus  Emilius,  being  de- 
mandf  1  nhy  he  would  put  away  his  wife  for  no  visible  rea- 
son 7  '*  This  shoe,"  said  he,  and  held  it  out  on  his  foot,  "  Is 
a  neat  shoe,  a  new  shoe,  and  yet  none  of  you  know  where 
it  wrings  me;"  much  less  hy  the  unfamiliar  cognizance  of 
a  feed  gamester  can  such  a  private  difference  be  esamined, 
neither  ought  it. 

Again,  if  law  aim  at  the  firm  estabhahment  and  p^caer^a- 
tion  of  matrimonial  faith,  we  know  that  cannot  thrive  under 
violent  means,  but  is  the  more  violated.  It  ia  not  when  two 
unfortunately  mpt  are  by  the  canon  forced  to  draw  in  that 
yoke  an  unmerciful  day's  work  of  sorrow  till  death  unhar- 
ness them,  that  then  the  law  keeps  marriage  most  unvioiated 
and  unbroken ;  hat  when  the  law  takes  order  that  marriage 
be  accountant  and  responsible  to  perform  that  socieiy,  whe- 
ther it  be  reiigiouB,  civil,  or  corporal,  which  may  be  con- 
ecioiiably  required  and  claimed  therein,  or  else  to  be  dis- 
solved if  it  cannot  be  undei^one.  This  is  to  make  marriage 
most  indissoluble,  by  making  it  a  juat  and  equal  dealer,  a 
performer  of  thiise  due  helps,  which  instituted  the  covenant; 
being  otherwise  a  most  unjust  contract,  and  no  more  to  be 
maintained  under  tuition  of  law,  than  the  vilest  fraud,  or 
cheat,  or  thefl,  that  may  be  committed.  Bnt  because  this  is 
such  a  secret  kind  of  fraud  or  theft,  as  cannot  be  discerned 
by  law  hijt  only  by  the  plaintiff  himself;  therefore  to  divorce 
was  never  counted  a  political  or  civil  offence,  neither  to  Jew 
nor  Gentile,  nor  by  any  judicial  intendment  of  Ohrist,  further 
iJian  could  be  discerned  to  transgress  the  allowance  of  Moses, 
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wbich  was  of  necessity  bo  large,  tlist  it  Joth  oli  one  : 
eent  back  the  matter  undeterminable  at  law,  aiifl  intiaclililu 
bj  rough  dealing,  to  liave  instructions  and  admonitions  be- 
stowed about  it  by  tlieni  wlioae  spinlual  office  is  to  adjure 
and  to  denounce,  and  so  left  to  ibe  conscience.  Tbe  luw  can 
only  appoint  the  just  and  equal  oundiriona  of  divorce;  and  is 
to  look  hovr  it  is  an  injury  to  the  divorced,  nbicii  in  truth  it 
can  be  none,  as  a  mere  separaliou  ;  for  if  she  cunaent,  where- 
in lias  the  law  to  right  her  ?  or  consent  not,  then  is  it  either 
just,  and  so  deserved;  or  if  unjust,  such  in  alL  likelihood  was 
tho  divorcer :  aud  to  pan  from  an  unjust  man  is  a  happiness, 
and  no  injury  to  be  lamented.  But  suppose  it  to  be  an 
injury,  the  law  is  not  able  to  amend  it,  unless  she  think  it 
other  than  a  miserable  redress,  to  return  back  from  whence 
she  was  expelled,  o>'  but  entreated  to  be  gone,  or  else  to  live 
apart  still  married  without  marriage,  a  married  widow. 
Last,  il  it  be  to  chasten  the  divorcer,  whttt  law  punishes  a 
deed  which  is  not  moral  but  naiura!,  a  deed  which  cannot 
certainly  be  found  to  be  an  injury;  or  how  eau  it  be  pun- 
is'ued  by  prohibiting  the  divoi'ce,  but  that  the  innocent  must 
equally  partake  both  the  shame  and  in  the  smart?  So  that 
which  way  soever  we  look,  the  law  can  to  no  rational  pur- 
pose forbid  divorce;  it  can  only  take  care  that  the  conditions 
of  divorce  be  not  injurious.  Thus  then  we  see  the  trial  of 
law,  bow  impertinent  it  is  to  the  question  of  divorce,  how 
helpless  next,  and  then  how  hurtful. 


CHAPTER  XXU.  ■ 

T/te  last  Reagon  why  Divorce  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  Lmo^ 
it  being  against  (Ae  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations.  Tlte 
larger  Proof  whereof  tefsfrtd  to  Mr.  Sdden's  Book,  "  De 
Jure  Ufatiirali  et  Gentium"  An  Objection  of  Parceus  an~ 
swered.  Sow  it  ought  to  he  ordered  by  llie  Chuvc/i,  I'iuit 
tiiig  loiH  not  breed  any  worse  Incojwenienee,  nor  so  bad  as  is 

THEnEFORE  the  last  reason,  why  it  should  not  be,  is  the  ex- 
ample we  iiave,  not  only  from  the  noblest  and  wii^est  com- 
mouweallhs,  guided  by  tho  clearest  light  of  human  know 
Jlpdge,  but  also  from  the  divine  testimonies  of  God  himselff 
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lawgiving  in  person  to  a  sanctified  jieojile.  That  all  lliis  ia 
true,  whoso  desires  to  know  at  large  witli  least  iiainf ,  and  eit- 
pecta  not  here  overlong  rehearsals  of  ihat  which  is  by  others 
already  so  judiciously  gathered,  let  him  hasten  to  lie  ac- 
qiininted  with  thr.t  noble  volume  written  by  our  learned  Sel- 
den,  "  Of  I  !ie  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,"  u  work  more 
useful  and  more  worthy  to  be  perused  by  whosoever  studies 
to  be  a  great  man  in  wisdom,  equity,  and  justice,  Uian  all 
those  "  decretals  and  sumless  sums,  nhich  the  pontifical 
clerks  have  doted  on,  ever  since  tliat  unfortunate  uiotlier  fa- 
mously sinned  tiirlce,  and  died  impenitent  of  her  bringing 
into  the  world  thase  two  misbegotten  iiifaula,  and  for  ever 
infanta,  Lombard  and  Gratian,  him  the  compiler  of  canon 
iniquity,  the  other  the  Tubalcain  of  scbolaEtic  sophistry,  whose 
overgpending  barbarism  haCh  not  only  infused  their  own 
bastardy  upon  the  fruitfullest  part  iif  human  learning,  not 
only  dissipaied  and  dejected  the  clear  liglit  of  nature  in  us, 
and  of  nations,  but  hath  tainted  also  the  fountains  of  divine 
doctrine,  and  rendered  the  pure  and  solid  law  of  God  unbe- 
neficial  to  us  by  their  calumnious  dunceries.  Yet  thi^  iaw, 
which  their  unskilfulness  hath  made  liable  to  all  iKiioiuiny, 
the  purity  and  wisdom  of  this  law  shall  be  the  hnckler  of  our 
dispute.  Liberty  of  divorce  we  eliiim  not,  we  think  not  but 
from  this  law ;  the  dignity,  the  faith,  the  authority  thereof  is 
now  gi'awn  among  Christians,  O  astoiiishmcnt !  a  labour  of 
no  mean  difficulty  and  envy  lo  defend.  That  it  should  not 
be  counted  a  falleiing  dispense,  a  flattei'ing  permission  of  sin, 
the  bill  of  adultery,  a  snare,  is  the  expense  of  all  this  apology. 
Am\  all  that  we  solicit  is,  that  it  may  he  suffered  to  stand  in 
the  place  where  God  set  it,  amidst  the  firmament  of  his  holy 
laws,  to  shine,  as  it  was  wont,  upon  the  weaknesses  and  errors 
of  men,  perishing  else  in  the  sincerity  of  their  honest  pur- 
poses: for  certain  there  is  no  memory  of  whoredoms  and 
adulteries  lell:  among  us  now,  when  this  warranted  freedom 
of  God's  own  giving  is  made  dangerous  and  discarded  for  a 
scroll  of  licence.  It  must  be  your  siiSruges  and  votes,  O 
£nglishmen,  that  this  eKploded  decree  of  God  and  Moses 
may  scape  and  come  off  fair,  without  the  censure  of  a  shame- 
ful abi'oirating:  wliich,  if  yonder  sun  ri'le  sure,  and  means 
not  to  bi'eak  word  witli  us  to-morrow,  was  never  yet  abro- 
gated by  our  Saviour.     Give  senteuce  if  you  please,  that  tin 
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frivolous  canon  may  reveres  the  infalli  bio  judgment  of  Mosm 
and  his  great  directur.  Or  if  il  he  the  refiii-med  writerei, 
whose  doctrine  persuades  llijs  rather,  their  reasons  I  dara 
afGrm  are  all  silenced,  unless  it  be  only  ibis.  Farsus,  on  the 
Corintliians,  would  prove,  that  hardness  of  heart  in  divorce  19 
no  more  now  to  be  permitted,  but  to  be  amerced  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  I  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  forvettings  of 
rbverend  men.  yet  here  I  must ;  what  article  or  clause  of  the 
whole  new  covenant  can  Parsus  bring,  to  exasperate  the  ju- 
dicial law  upon  any  infirmity  under  the  gospel  1  I  say  iiinr- 
mity,  for  if  it  were  the  high  hand  of  sin,  the  law  as  littlo 
would  have  endured  it  as  the  gospel ;  it  would  not  stretch  to 
the  dividing  of  an  inheritance;  it  refused  to  condemn  adultery, 
not  that  these  things  should  not  be  dutie  at  law,  but  to  shew 
that  the  gospel  hath  not  the  least  influence  upon  judicial 
coartB,  much  less  to  make  them  sharper  and  more  heavy, 
least  of  all  to  arraign  before  a  temporal  judge  ibiit  which  the 
law  without  summons  acquitted.  "But,"  saith  be, "the  law 
was  the  time  of  youth,  under  violeut  alTections;  the  gospel 
in  us  is  mature  age,  and  ought  to  subdue  affections."  True, 
and  so  ought  the  law  too,  if  they  be  found  inordinate,  and  not 
merely  natural  and  blameless.  Next  I  distinguish,  that  the 
lime  of  the  law  is  compared  to  youth  and  pupilage  in  respect 
of  the  ceremonial  |>art,  which  leu  the  Jews  as  children  through 
corporal  and  garish  rudiments,  until  the  fulness  of  time  should 
reveal  to  them  the  higher  lessons  of  faith  and  redemption. 
This  is  not  meant  of  the  moi-al  part ;  therein  it  soberly  con- 
ceded them  not  to  he  babies,  but  to  be  men  iii  good  earnest: 
the  sad  and  awful  majesty  of  that  law  was  not  to  be  jested 
with  :  to  bring  a  bearded  nonage  with  lascivious  dipensa* 
lions  before  that  throne,  had  heen  a  lewd  affront,  as  it  is  now 
a  gross  mistake.  But  what  discipline  is  this,  Farseus,  to 
nourish  'violent  affections  in  youih,  by  cockering  and  wanton 
iudutgencics,  and  to  chastise  them  in  mature  age  with  a  boy- 
ish rod  of  correction?  How  much  more  coherent  is  it  to 
Ecripture,  that  the  law,  as  a  t-trict  schoolmaster,  should  have 
punished  every  trespass  without  indulgence  so  baneful  to 
youth,  and  that  the  gospel  should  now  correct  that  by  admo- 
nition and  reproof  only,  in  free  and  maiure  age,  which  was 
lunished  with  stripes  in  the  childhood  and  bondage  of  the 
,w  7  What,  therefore,  it  allowed  them  so  fairly,  much  less  is 
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to  be  wLip]ied  now,  especially  in  penal  courts :  and  if  it  oughl 
now  to  trouble  the  conscience,  why  liid  that  angry  Bpcuser 
and  condemner  law  reprieve  it?  So  then,  neither  from  Moses 

I  nor  from  Christ  hath  the  magistrate  any  auihoriiy  to  proceed 

against  it.  But  what,  shall  then  the  disposal  of  that  power 
return  again  to  the  master  of  a  family  1  Wherefore  not,  since 
God  there  put  it,  and  the  presumptuous  canon  thence  bereft 
it?  This  only  must  be  provided,  that  the  ancient  manner  be 
observed  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  other  grave 
selected  elders,  who  after  they  shall  have  admonished  and 
pressed  upon  him  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  shall  have 
protested  in  the  faith  of  the  eternal  gospel,  and  the  hope  he 
has  of  happy  resurrection,  that  otherwise  than  thus  he  cannot 
do,  and  ihiuke  himself  and  this  his  casenol  contained  in  that 
prohibition  of  divorce  which  Christ  pronounced,  the  matter 
not  being  of  malice,  but  of  nature,  and  so  not  capable  of  re- 
conciling ;  lo  constrain  him  furlher  were  to  unchristian  bim, 
to  unman  him,  to  throw  the  mountain  of  Sinai  upon  him, 
with  the  weight  of  the  whole  law  to  boot,  flat  against  the 
liberty  and  essCTiee  of  the  gospel ;  andyet  nothing  available 
either  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  good  of  husband,  wife, 

I  or  childi'en,  nothing  profitable  either  to  church  or  common- 

wealib,  but  hurtful  and  pernicious  in  all  these  respects.  But 
this  will  bring  in  confusion :  yet  these  cautious  mistrusters 
might  consider,  that  what  they  thus  object  lights  not  upon 

I  this  book,  but  upon  that  which  I  engage  against  them,  the 

book  of  God  and  Moses,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  providence 

.    which  had  forecast  the  worst  of  confusion  that  could  succeed, 

I  and  yet  thought  fit  of  such  a  permission.     But  let  them  be  of 

good  cheer,  it  wrought  so  little  disorder  among  the  Jews,  that 
from  Moses  till  after  the  captivity,  not  one  of  the  prophets 
thought  it  worth  rebuking ;  for  that  of  Malachi  well 
looked  into  will  appear  to  be  not  against  divorcing,  but  ratehr 
gainst  keeping  strange  concubines,  to  the  vexation  of  their 
Hebrew  wives.  If,  therefore,  we  Clirislians  may  be  thonght 
as  good  and  tractable  as  the  Jews  were,  (and  certainly  the 

firohibl  tors  of  divorce  presume  us  to  be  better,)  then  less  con- 
iision  is  to  be  feared  fur  this  among  us  than  was  among 
them.  If  we  be  worse,  or  but  as  bad,  which  lamentable  ex- 
amples confirm  we  are,  then  have  we  more,  or  at  least  a« 
mucb,needof  tbisperniitIedlaw,aB  they  towhom  God  lher&     ^h 
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fore  RRve  it  (as  tliey  Hny)  un  Jci'  a  liai'sher  covenant.  Lnt  not, 
tlierel'ore,  the  frailly  of  man  go  on  thus  inventing  needlesB 
traubltis  to  itself,  to  groan  under  tlie  fal^e  iniaginarian  of  a 
Btrictneas  never  imposed  from  above;  enjoining  tliatfui'  duty 
wliich  is  an  ImpoasiNe  end  vain  supererogating.  "  Be  not 
righteous  overmuch,"  is  the  counsel  of  Ecclesinstes;  "why 
flhoiildst  thou  destroy  thyself?"  Let  ua  not  be  thus  over- 
curious  to  strain  at  atoms,  and  yet  to  stop  every  vent  and 
cranny  of  permissive  liherty,  lest  nature,  wanting  those  needful 
pores  and  breathing-places,  which  God  hath  not  debarred 
oar  weakness,  either  suddenly  break  out  into  some  wide  rup- 
ture of  open  vice  and  frantic  heresy,  or  else  inwardly  fester 
with  repining  and  blasphemous  thunghl^,  under  an  unreason- 
able and  fruitless  rigour  of  un  warranted  law.  Against  which 
evile  nothing  can  more  beseem  the  religinu  of  tlie  church,  or 
the  wiiidom  of  the  slate,  than  to  consider  tinjcly  and  provide. 
And  in  so  doing  let  them  not  doubt  but  they  shall  vindicate 
the  misrepuEed  honour  of  God  and  his  gi'eat  lawgiver,  by 
Buffering  him  to  give  his  own  laws  according  to  the  condition 
of  man's  nature  best  knotvn  to  him,  without  the  unsufTerable 
imputation  of  dispensing  legally  with  many  ages  of  ratified 
adultery.  They  shall  recover  themisattendcd  words  of  Christ 
to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense  fi'om  manifold  contiadic- 
tions,  and  shall  open  them  with  the  key  of  charity.  Many 
helpless  Christians  they  shall  raisefroro  the  depth  of  sadness 
and  distresa,  utterly  unfitted  as  they  are  to  serve  God  or  man  : 
many  they  shall  reclaim  fi-oni  obscure  and  giddy  sects,  many 
regain  from  dissolute  and  brutish  licence,  many  from  despe- 
rate hardness,  if  ever  that  were  justly  pleaded.  They  shall 
set  free  many  daughters  of  Israel  not  wanting  much  of  her 
sad  plight  whom  "  Satan  had  bound  eighteen  years."  Man 
they  shall  restore  to  his  just  dignity  and  prerogative  in  nature, 
preferring  the  soul's  free  peace  before  the  promiscuous  drain- 
ing of  a  carnal  rage.  Marriage,  from  a  perilous  hazard  and 
ensre,  they  shall  reduce  to  be  a  more  certain  haven  and  I'e- 
tiremenl  uf  happy  society ;  when  they  shall  judge  according 
tn  God  and  Moses,  (and  how  not  then  accoi'ding  to  Christ,) 
when  they  shall  judge  it  more  wisdom  and  goodness  to  break 
that  covenant  seemingly,  and  keep  it  really,  than  by  compul- 
«un  of  law  to  keep  it  seemingly,  and  by  compulsion  of  hlatne- 
less  nature  lo  break  it  really,  at  least  if  it  were  evw  truly 
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loincd.  The  vigour  of  discipline  they  may  then  turn  with 
better  success  upon  the  prostimle  looseness  of  the  times,  when 
men,  finding  in  themselves  the  inflnnities  of  former  ages, 
sball  not  he  coiiBtriiiaed  ahove  the  gift  of  God  in  them  to  un- 
jjrofitable  and  impossible  observances,  never  required  from 
the  civilest,  the  wisest,  the  holiest  nations,  whose  other  excel- 
lencies in  moral  virtue  they  never  y^t  could  equal.  Last  of 
all,  to  those  whuf<e  mind  is  still  to  maintain  textual  restrictions, 
whereof  the  bare  sound  cannot  consist  sometimes  with  huma- 
nity, much  leas  with  charity  ;  I  would  evei'  answer,  by  putting 
them  in  remembrance  of  a  command  above  all  command^ 
which  they  seem  to  have  forgot,  and  who  spake  it :  in  com- 
parison whereof,  this  which  they  so  exalt  is  but  a  petty  and 
subordinate  precept.  "  Let  them  go,"  therefore,  with  whom 
I  am  loath  to  couple  them,  yet  they  will  needs  run  into  the 
same  blindness  with  the  pharisees ;  ''  let  them  go  therefore," 
and  considerwell  what  this  lesson  me 
and  not  sacrifice  :"  for  on  that  "  sayi 


I 


will  have  n 
g  all  the  law  and  pro- 
,  whose  end  and  excel- 
annot  learn  that,  how 
will  they  hear  this  ?  which  yet  I  shall  not  doubt  lo  leave 
with  them  as  a  conclusion,  that  God  the  Son  hath  put  all 
other  things  under  his  own  feet,  but  his  commandnienis  he 
batli  leH  all  under  the  feet  :if  charily. 


fihets  depend ;"  much  more  tl     „    .    , 
enoe  is  mercy  and  peace.     Or  if  they  c 
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SimOH  Grinaua,  1533. 
Among  all  the  Germans,  I  give  the  palm  to  Buc 
cellence  in  the  Bcripiures.  Melancthon  in  human  ieaming  ia 
wonderous  fluent;  but  greater  knowledge  in  the  scripture  I 
ttttribute  to  Bucer,  and  speak  it  unfeiguedly. 

John  Cahia,  1539. 
Martin  Bucer,  a  inost  faithful  doctor  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  besides  his  rare  learning,  and  copious  knowledge  of 
many  things,  besides  his  clearness  of  wit,  much  reading,  and 
other  many  and  various  virtues,  wherein  he  ia  almost  by  none 
now  living  excelled,  hath  few  equals,  and  excels  most ;  hath 
this  praise  pecuhar  to  himself,  that  none  in  this  age  hath  used 
exacter  dihgence  in  the  exposition  of  scriptiu^. 

And  a  little  beneath. 
Bucer  is  more  lai^e  than  to  be  read  by  overbusied  men ; 
too  high  to  be  easily  understood  by  unattentivc  men,  and  of  a^ 
low  capacity. 

SirJohn  Cheek.    Tutor  to  Kiag  Edward  VI.  1551. 
We  have  lost  our  master,  than  whom  the  world  scarce  held'l 
a  greater,  whether  we  consider  his  knowledge  of  true  rehgitauj 
or  his  integrity  and  innocence  of  life,  or  his  incessant  study  a 
holy  things,  or  his  matchless  labour  of  promoting  piety,  o 
his  authority  and  amplitude  of  teaching,  or  whatever  (" 
was  praiseworthy  and  glorious  in  him,— Script.  Anglio 


] 
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John  Slurmius  of  Strasbar^h  ^^H 

No  man  cbd  be  ignorant  what  a  ^eat  and  canatant  opinion  ^^H 
Hiitl  estimation  of  Bucer  thera  is  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng  ^^| 
land.  Whence  the  saying  of  Quintilian  hath  oft  come  to  my 
mind,  that  he  hath  well  profited  in  eloquence  whom  Cicero 
pleases.  The  aame  say  I  ot  Bucer,  that  he  hath  made  no  small 
progress  in  divinity  whom  Bucer  pleases  ;  for  in  his  volumes, 
which  he  wrote  very  many,  there  is  the  plain  impression  to 
he  discerned  of  many  great  Tirtues,  of  diligence,  of  charity, 
of  truth,  of  acuteness,  of  judgment,  of  learning.  Wherein  he 
hath  a  certain  proper  kind  of  writing,  whereby  he  doth  not  only 
teach  the  reader,  but  aSecIs  him  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
eentences,  and  with  the  manner  of  his  arguing,  which  is  so 
teaching,  and  so  logical,  that  it  may  be  perceivediiow  learnedly 
he  separates  probable  reasons  from  necessary,  how  forcibly  ht 
confirms  what  he  has  to  prove,  how  subtiiely  he  refutes,  not 
with  sharpness,  but  with  truth. 

Theodore  Beza,  on  the  Porlrailure  of  M,  Bucer. 
This  is  that  countenance  of  Bucer,  the  mirror  of  mildness 
tempered  with  gavity,  to  whom  the  city  of  Strasburgh  owes 
the  reformation  of  her  church;  whose  singular  learning,  and 
eminent  zeal,  joined  with  excellent  wisdom,  both  his  learned 
books,  and  public  disputations  in  the  general  diets  of  the  em- 
pire, shall  witness  lo  all  ages.  Him  the  German  persecution 
drove  into  England;  where,  honourably  entertained  by  Edward  ^_ 
the  Slxtli,  he  was  for  two  years  chief  professor  of  divinity  in  ^^| 
Cambridge,  with  greatest  fi^uency  and  applause  of  all  ^^| 
learned  and  pious  men  until  his  death,  ISdl. — 'Bezffi  Icones.  ^^| 
Mr.  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  tol.  iii.  p.  763.  ^^H 

Bucer,  whatbywriting,  but  chiefly  by  reading  and  preaching    ^^H 
openly,  wherein,  being  painful  in  the  word  of  God,  he  never    ^^H 
spared  himself,  nor  regarded  his  health,  brought  all  men  into 
such  an  admirationof  him,  that  neither  his  friends  could  suffici- 
endy  praise  him,  nor  his  enemies  in  any  point  find  fault  with 

I         his  singular  life  and  sincere  doctrine.     A   most  certain  token 

whereof  may  be  his  sumptuous  burial  at  Cambridge,  sojem-  ^^H 
nized  with  so  great  an  assistance  of  all  the  university,  that  it  ^^| 
was  not  possible  to  devise  more  to  the  setting  out  and  ampli-       ^^| 

^^^Mng  of  the  same.  ^^H 
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Dr   /Vm,   ihp.  Popish   Vice-chancetlor  of  Cambridge,  hit 

Cardinal  Pool,  about  the  fourth  vear  of  Queen  Mary,  in- 
tending to  reduce  the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge  to  popery 
again,  thought  no  way  so  effectual,  as  to  cause  the  bones  of 
Martin  Bucer  and  Paulus  Fagiua,  which  had  been  four  years 
in  the  grave,  to  be  taken  up  ami  burnt  openly  with  their  books, 
ae  knowing  that  those  two  worthy  men  had  been  of  greatest 
moment  to  the  reformation  of  that  place  from  pojiery,  and  had 
left  Buch  powerful  seeds  of  their  doctrine  behind  them,  as 
would  never  die,  unless  the  men  themselves  were  di^ed  up, 
and  openly  condemned  for  hei'etics  by  the  university  itself. 
This  was  put  in  execution,  and  Doctor  Pern,  vice-chaincellor, 
appomted  to  preach  agamst  Bucer :  who,  among  other  things, 
laid  to  his  charge  the  opinions  which  he  held  of  the  marriage 
of  priests,  of  divorcement,  and  of  usury.  But  immediately 
after  his  sermon,  or  somewhat  before,  as  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs for  a  truth  relates,  vol.  iii.  p.  770,  the  said  Doctor  Pern, 
smiting  himself  an  the  breast,  and  in  manner  weeping,  wished 
with  aU  his  heart,  that  God  would  grant  his  soul  might  then 
presently  depart  and  remain  with  Bucer's;  for  he  knew  lus  life 
was  such,  that  if  any  man's  soul  were  worthy  of  heaven,  he 
thought  Bucer's  in  special  to  be  most  worthy. — Histor.  de 
Corabust.  Buceri  et  Fagii. 

Acwarth,  the  UnxvnTnty -orator. 
Soon  after  that  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  this 
condemnation  of  Bucer  and  Fagitis  by  the  cardinal  and  his 
doctors  was  solemnly  repealed  by  the  university ;  and  the 
memory  of  those  two  famous  men  celebrated  in  an  oration 
by  Aeworth,  the  University-orator,  which  is  yet  extant  in 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  vol,  iii.  p.  773,  and  in  Latin,  Scripta 
Anglican,  p.  936. 

Nicholas  Carre,  a  learned  man  ;  Walter  Haddon,  master  ol 
the  requests  to  Queen  EUzabeth ;  Matthew  Parker,  after- 
wards primate  of  Englan<] ;  with  other  eminent  men,  in  their 
funei'al  orations  and  sermons,  espi-ess  abundantly  how  great 
a  man  Martin  Bucer  was ;  what  an  inci'edible  loss  En^and 
sustained  in  his  death ;  and  that  with  him  died  the  hope  of  a 
jrfect  refomiition  for  that  age. —  Ibid. 
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.Jncnhui  \erhiidm  of  Grave,  in  his  elogies  of  famous  .Jivinrs. 
Though  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  be  faraoua,  yet  [!iou, 
Martin  Bucer,  for  piely,  learning,  labour,  care,  valance,  and 
writing;,  art  not  to  be  held  inferior  to  Luther.  Bucer  was  a 
singular  instrument  of  Gtod,  bo  was  Luther.  By  the  death 
of  this  most  learned  and  moet  JkithfiJ  man,  the  church  of 
Christ  Huslained  a  heavy  loss,  as  Calvin  witnesseth  ;  and  they 
who  are  studious  of  Calvin  are  not  i^oranC  how  much  he 
ascribes  to  Bucer  ;  for  thus  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Viretus : 
"  What  a  manifold  loss  befell  the  church  of  God  in  the  death 
of  Bucer!  as  oft  as  I  call  to  mind,  I  feel  my  heart  almost  rent 
asunder." 

Peter  Martyr  Epist.  to  Conradus  Habertus. 
He  is  dead,  who  hath  overcome  in  many  battles  of  th'  " 
Lord.  God  lent  us  for  a  time  this  our  father,  and  our  teacher, 
never  enoug;h  praised.  Death  hath  divided  me  from  a  moat 
unanimous  friend,  one  truly  according  to  mine  own  heart. 
My  mind  is  ovei'pressed  with  grief,  insomuch  that  I  have 
not  power  to  write  more.  I  bid  thee  in  Christ  farewell,  and 
wish  thou  mayst  be  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  Bucer  better  than 
I  can  bear  it. 

Testimonies  given  bff  learned  men  to  Paulus  Fagius,  who  held 

Ike  same  opinion  uiilh  Martin  Bucer  concerning  divorce. 

Paulus  Fagius,  bom  in  the  Palatinate,  became  most  skil- 
ful in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Being  called  to  the  ministry  at 
Isna,  he  published  many  ancient  and  profitable  Hebrew  books, 
bein^  aided  in  the  expenses  by  a  senator  of  that  city,  a^ 
Origen  sometime  was  by  a  certain  rich  man  called  Ambrosius. 
At  length  invited  to  Strasburgh,  he  there  famously  discharged 
theofiice  of  a  teacher;  until  the  same  persecution  drove  him 
and  Bucer  into  England,  where  he  was  preferred  to  a  pro- 
fessor's place  in  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  died. — Bezffl 
IcunCB, 

Melchior  Adamua  writes  his  life  among  the  famous  Ger- 
man divines. 

Slddan  and  Tbaanus  mention  him  with  honour  in  tlicir 
history ;  and  Verheiden  in  his  elogies. 
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TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


■  The  book  which,  among  other  gi'eat  and  high  poinn  of 

I  reformation,  contains,  as  a  principal  part  thereof,  this  treatise 

I  here  presented,  supreme  coui-t  of  parliament !  was,  by  the 

I  famous  author  Martin  Bucer,  dedicated  to  Edward  the  Sixth; 

I  wiioBC  incomparable  youth  doubtless  had  brought  forth  to  the 

^^^^  church  of  England  such  a  glorious  manhood,  had  his  life 
^^^L  reached  it,  as  would  have  left  in  the  affairs  of  reUgion  nothing 
^^^B  without  an  exceUent  pattern  forus  now  to  follow.  But  since 
^^^P  the  secret  purpose  of  divine  appointment  hath  reserved  no  less 
^^  perhajw  than  the  just  half  of  such  a  sacred  work  to  be  ac- 
compIiBhed  in  this  age,  and  principally,  as  we  trust,  by  your 
successful  wisdom  and  authority,  religious  lords  aad  com- 
mons !  what  wonder  if  I  seek  no  other,  to  whose  exactest 
i'ud(rment  and  review  I  may  commend  these  last  and  worthiest 
abours  of  this  renowned  teacher;  whom  living  all  the  pious 
nobility  of  those  reforming  times,  your  truest  and  best-imitated 
ancestors,  reverenced  and  admired.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to 
a  recompense  as  great  as  was  himself;  when  both  at  many 
times  before,  and  especially  among  his  last  sighs  and  prayers, 
testifying  his  dear  and  fatherly  affection  to  the  church  and  realm 
of  England,  he  sincerely  wished  in  the  hearing  of  many  de- 
vout men,  "  that  what  he  had  in  his  last  book  wi'itten  to  king 
Edward  concerning  discipline  might  have  place  in  this  king- 
dom. His  hope  was  then,  that  no  calamity,  no  confusion,  or 
deformity  would  happen  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  otherwise 
he  feared,  lest  in  the  midst  of  all  tiiis  ardency  to  know  God, 
yet  by  the  neglect  of  discipline,  our  good  endeavours  would 
not  succeed."  *  These  remarkable  words  of  so  godlv  and  so 
eminent  a  man  at  his  death,  as  tliey  are  related  by  a  sufficient 
and  well-known  witness,  who  heard  them,  and  inserted  by 
Thuanus  into  his  grave  and  serious  history ;  so  ought  they  to 
bo  chiefly  considered  by  that  nation  for  whose  sake  they  were 
uttered,  and  more  especially  by  that  general  council,  which 
represents  the  body  of  that  nation.  If  therefore  the  book,  or 
this  part  thereof,  tor  necessary  causes,  be  now  revived  and  re- 
commended *.o  the  use  of  this  undisciplined  age;  it  hence 
appears,  that  these  reasons  have  not  erred  in  the  choice 
fit  pati'onagt  for  a  discourse  of  such  importance.     But 
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^^^^H  CONCERNINQ  ^^H 

I         thu  whole  tractate  is  not  here  brought  entire,  btit  thia  matter  I 

of  divorcement  selected  in  particular,  to  prevent  the  fijil  speed 
of  some  Diiainterpreter,  I  hasten  to  disclose.  First,  it  will  be 
soon  manifest  to  them  who  know  what  wise  men  should  IcnOw,  ^^- 
that  the  constitution  and  reformation  of  a  commonwealth,  if  ^^M 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  not  miareform,  is,  like  a  buildins,  to  ^^M 
be^n  orderly  from  the  foundation  thereof,  which  is  marriage  ^^M 
and  the  family,  lo  set  aright  first  whatever  is  amiss  therein.  ^* 
How  can  there  else  grow  up  a  race  of  warrantable  men,  while 
the  house  and  home  that  breeils  them  is  troubled  and  die- 
quieted  under  a  bondage  not  ot  God's  constraining,  with  a 
natureless  constraint,  {if  his  most  righteous  judgments  may  be 
our  rule,)  but  laid  upon  us  imperiously  in  the  worst  and 
weakest  ages  of  knowledge,  by  a  eanonical  tyranny  of  stupid 
and  malicious  monks?  who  having  rashly  vowed  themselves  to 
a  single  life,  which  they  could  not  undergo,  invented  new  fet- 
ters to  throw  on  matrimony,  that  the  world  thereby  waxing 
more  dissolute,  they  also  in  a  general  looseness  might  sin  with 
more  favour.  Next,  there  being  yet  among  many  such  a 
strange  iniquity  and  perverseness  against  ail  necessary  divorce, 
while  they  will  needs  expound  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  not 
duly  by  comparing  other  places,  aa  they  must  do  in  the  re- 
solving of  a  hundred  other  scriptures,  but  by  pet^istmg  deafly 
in  the  abrupt  and  papistical  way  of  a  literal  appreheusion 
against  the  direct  analogy  of  sense,  reason,  law,  and  gospel; 
it  therefore  may  well  seem  more  than  time,  to  apply  the  sound 
and  holy  persuasions  of  this  apostolic  man  to  that  part  in  us, 
which  is  not  yet  fully  dispossessed  of  an  error  as  absurd,  as 
moEt  that  we  deplore  in  our  blindest  adversaries ;  and  to  lei 
his  authority  and  unanswerable  reasons  be  vulgarly  known, 
that  either  his  name,  or  the  force  of  his  doctrine,  may  work  a 
wholesome  effect.  Lastly,  I  find  it  clear  to  be  the  author's 
intention,  that  this  point  of  divorcement  should  be  held  and 
received  as  a  most  necessary  and  prime  part  oi  discipline  in 
every  Christian  government.  And  therefore  having  reduced 
his  model  of  reformation  to  fourteen  heads,  he  bestows  almost 
as  much  time  about  this  one  point  of  divorce,  as  about  all  the 
rest;  which  also  was  the  judgment  of  his  heirs  and  learned 
friends  in  Germany,  best  acquainted  with  his  meaning;  who 
fii'st  published  this  his  book  by  Oporinus  at  Basil,  (a  city  for 
learning  and  constancy  in  the  true  fiiith  honourable  among  the 
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first,)  aaded  a  special  note  in  the  title,  "  that  there  the  readet 
should  find  the  doctrine  of  divorce  handled  so  solidly,  and  bo 
fully,  89  scarce  the  like  in  any  writer  of  that  age :"  and  with 
this  paiticular  commendation  tliey  doubted  not  to  dedicate  the 
booK,  a?  a  moat  profitable  and  exquisite  discourse,  to  Christian 
the  Third,  a  worthy  and  piouB  king  of  Denmark,  as  the  authot 
himself  had  done  before  to  our  Edward  the  Sixth.  Yet  did 
not  Bucerin  thatvolumeonly  declarewhat  his  constant  opinion 
was  herein,  but  also  in  his  comment  upon  Matthew,  written 
at  Slraaburgh  divers  years  I  efore,  he  treats  distinctly  and 
copiously  the  same  argument  in  three  several  places ;  touches 
it  also  upon  the  seventh  to  the  Romans,  and  promises  the 
same  solution  more  largely  upon  the  First  to  the  Corinthians, 
omitting  no  occasion  to  weed  out  this  last  and  deepest  mischief 
of  the  canon  law,  sown  into  the  opinions  of  modem  men, 
against  the  laws  and  practice  both  of  God's  chosen  people,  and 
the  beat  primitive  times.  Wherein  his  faithfiilness  and  power- 
fid  evidence  prevailed  so  far  with  all  the  church  of  Strasburgh, 
that  they  published  this  doctrine  of  divorce  as  an  article  of 
their  confession,  afier  they  had  taught  so  eight  and  twenty 
years,  through  all  those  times,  when  that  city  flourished,  and 
excelled  most,  both  in  religion,  learning,  and  government, 
tmder  those  first  restorers  of  the  gospel  there,  Zelitis,  Hedio, 
Capito,  Fagius,  and  those  who  incomparably  then  governed 
the  commonwealth,  Farrems  and  Sturmius.  If  therefore  God 
in  the  former  age  found  out  a  servant,  and  by  whom  he  had 
converted  and  reformed  many  a  city,  by  him  thought  good  to 
restore  the  most  needful  doctrine  of  divorce  from  ngorous  and 
harmful  mistakes  on  thg  right  hand ;  it  can  be  no  strange 
thing,  if  in  this  age  he  srii'  up  by  whatsoever  means  whom  it 
pleases  him,  to  take  in  hand  and  maintain  the  same  assertion. 
Certainly  if  it  be  in  man's  discerning  to  sever  providence  from 
chance,  I  could  allege  many  instances,  wherein  there  would 
appear  cause  to  esteem  of  me  no  other  than  a  passive  instru- 
ment under  some  power  and  counsel  higher  and  better  than 
can  be  hnman,  working  to  a  general  good  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  matter.  For  that  I  owe  no  light  or  leading  received 
fi^m  any  man  in  the  discovery  of  this  truth,  what  time  I  first 
undertook  it  in  "  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce," 
and  had  only  the  infallible  grounds  of  scripture  to  be  :  " 
guide.    He  who  tries  the  inmost  heart,  and  saw  with  what 
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e  industry  and  examination  of  myself  I  set  down  ever/ 
period,  will  be  my  witness.  When  I  had  ahnost  finished  the 
first  edition,  I  chanced  to  read  in  the  not«8  of  Hugo  Grotiua 
upon  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  whom  I  straight  understood  incUn- 
inc'  to  reasonable  terms  in  this  controversy  :  and  something  lie 
whispered  rather  than  disputed  about  the  law  of  charity,  and 
the  true  end  of  wedlock.  Glad  therefore  of  such  an  able  as- 
sistnnt,  however  at  much  distance,  I  resolved  at  length  to  put 
otFinio  this  wild  and  calumnious  world.  For  God,  it  seems, 
intended  to  prove  me,  whether  I  durst  alone  take  up  a  rightful 
cause  against  a  world  of  disesteem,  and  found  I  uurst.  My 
name  I  did  not  puhhsL,  as  not  willing  it  should  sway  the 
reader  either  for  me  or  against  me.  But  when  I  was  told 
ihat  the  style,  which  what  it  ails  to  be  so  soon  distinguishable 
I  cannot  tell,  was  known  by  most  men,  and  that  some  of  the 
clergy  began  to  inveigh  and  excl^m  on  what  I  was  crediblj 
informed  they  had  not  read;  I  took  it  then  for  my  propei 
season,  both  to  shew  them  a  name  that  could  easily  contemn 
such  an  indiscreet  kind  of  censure,  and  to  reinforce  the  ques- 
tion with  a  more  accurate  diligence:  that  if  any  of  tliem 
would  be  so  good  as  to  leave  railing,  and  (o  let  us  hear  so 
much  of  his  learning  and  Christian  wisdom,  as  will  be  strictly 
demanded  of  him  in  his  answering  to  this  problem,  care  was 
had  he  should  not  spend  his  preparations  against  a  nameless 
pamphlet.  By  this  time  I  had  learned  that  Faulus  Fugius, 
one  of  the  chief  divines  in  Germany,  sent  for  by  Frederic  the 
Paliitine,  to  reform  his  domuiion,  and  after  that  invited  hither 
m  king  Edward's  days,  to  be  a  professor  of  divinity  in  Cam- 
bridge, wa$  of  the  same  opinion  touching  divorce,  which  these 
men  so  lavishly  traduced  in  me.  What  I  found,  I  inserted 
where  fittest  place  was,  thinking  sure  they  would  respect  so 
grave  an  author,  at  least  to  the  moderating  of  their  odious 
inferenoeB.  And  havmg  now  perfpcted  a  second  edition,  I 
referred  the  judging  thereof  to  your  high  and  impartial  sen- 
mnce,  honoured  lords  and  commons !  For  I  was  confident, 
if  anything  generous,  anything  noble,  and  above  the  multitude, 
were  left  yet  in  the  spirit  of  England;  it  could  be  nowhere 
sooner  found,  and  nowhere  sooner  understood,  than  in  that 
house  of  justice  and  true  liberty  where  ye  sit  in  council, 
dcith  the  event  hitherto,  for  some  reasons  which  I  shall  not 
deliver,  fail  me  of  what  I  conceived  so  highly.     Neverthi 
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being  far  otherwise  dealt  with  by  some,  of  whose  profeamoii  anj 
BiippoBed  knowledge  I  had  better  hope,  and  esteemed  the  devi- 
ser of  a  new  and  pemidouB  paradox,  I  felt  no  difference  within 
me  from  that  peace  and  fimmesB  of  mind,  which  is  of  nearest 
kin  to  patience  and  contentment :  both  for  that  I  knew  I  had 
divulged  a  truth  linked  tnaeparahly  with  the  moet  fundamental 
rules  of  Christianity,  to  stand  or  fail  together,  and  was  not 
uninformed,  that  divers  learned  and  jndicious  men  testified 
their  daily  approbation  of  the  book.  Yet  at  length  it  hath 
pleased  God,  who  had  already  given  me  satisfaction  in  myself, 
to  aiTord  me  now  a  means  whereby  I  may  be  fuUy  justified 
also  in  the  eyes  of  men.  When  the  book  had  been  now  the 
Mcond  time  set  forth  well-nigh  three  months,  as  I  best  remem- 
ber, I  then  first  came  to  hear  that  Martin  Bucer  had  written 
much  concerning  divorce:  whom,  earnestly  turning  over,  I 
soon  perceived,  but  not  without  amazement,  in  the  same  opi- 
nion, cotifirmed  with  the  same  reasons  which  in  that  published 
book,  without  the  help  or  imitation  of  any  precedent  writer, 
I  had  laboured  out,  and  laid  together.  Not  but  that  there  is 
some  difierence  in  the  handling,  in  the  order,  and  the  number 
of  argumente,  but  still  agreeing  in  the  same  conclusion.  So 
as  I  may  justly  gratulate  mine  own  mind  with  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  assistance  from  above,  which  led  me,  not  as  a 
learner,  but  as  a  collateral  teacher,  to  a  sympathy  of  judg- 
ment with  no  less  a  man  than  Martin  Bucer.  And  he,  if  our 
things  here  below  arrive  him  where  he  is,  does  not  repent  him 
to  see  that  point  of  knowledge,  which  he  first  and  with  an  un- 
checked freedom  preached  to  those  more  knowing  times  of 
England,  now  found  bo  necessary,  though  what  he  aomonished 
were  lost  out  of  our  memory  ;  yet  that  God  doth  now  again 
create  the  same  doctrine  in  another  unwritten  table,  and  raises 
it  up  immediately  out  of  his  pure  oracle  to  the  convincement 
of  a  perverse  age,  eager  in  the  reformation  of  names  and  cere- 
monies, but  in  realities  as  traditional  and  as  ignorant  as  their 
forefathers.  I  would  ask  now  the  foremost  of  my  profotrnd 
aecueers,  whether  they  dare  affirm  that  to  he  licentious,  new, 
and  dangerous,  which  Martin  Bucer  so  often  and  so  ureently 
avouched  to  he  most  lawful,  most  necessary,  and  moat  thris- 
tian,  without  the  least  blemish  to  his  good  name,  among  all 
the  worthy  men  of  that  age,  and  since,  who  testify  so  highly 
of  him?     If  they  dare,  they  must  thpji  set  up  an  arroganw 
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of  their  own  against  all  those  churches  and  saints  who 
noured  him  without  this  exception  :  it  they  dare  not,  how  can 
they  now  makii  that  licentious  doctrine  in  another,  which  was 
never  blamed  or  confuted  in  Bucer,  or  in  Frtgius  ?  The  tmlL 
is,  there  will  he  due  to  them  for  this  their  unadvised  raehness 
the  best  donative  that  can  be  eiven  them  ;  I  mean,  a  round 
reproof;  now  that  where  they  tlionghi  to  be  most  magisterial, 
they  have  displayed  their  own  want,  both  of  reading,  and  of 
judgment.  First,  to  be  so  unacquainted  in  the  writings  oi 
Bucer,  which  are  so  obvious  and  bo  useful  in  their  own  faculty; 
next,  to  be  so  caught  in  a  prejudicating  weakness,  as  to  con- 
demn that  for  lewd,  which  (whether  they  knew  or  not)  these 
elect  servants  of  Christ  commended  for  lawful ;  and  for  new, 
that  which  was  taught  by  these  ahnost  the  first  and  greatest 
authors  of  reformation,  who  were  never  taxed  for  so  teaching ; 
and  dedicated  without  scruple  to  a  royal  pair  of  the  first  re- 
forming kings  in  Christendom,  and  conleased  in  the  public 
confession  of  a  most  orthodo^iical  church  and  state  in  Ger- 
many. This  is  also  another  fault  which  I  must  tell  them, 
that  they  have  stood  now  almost  this  whole  year  clamouring 
afar  off,  while  the  book  hoih  been  twice  printed,  twice  brought 
up,  and  never  once  vduchsnfed  a  fiiendi y  conference  with  the 
author,  who  would  be  glad  and  thankfiil  to  be  shenTi  an  error, 
either  by  private  dispute,  or  public  answer,  and  could  retract, 
aa  well  ns  wise  men  before  him ;  might  also  be  worth  the 
^ning,  aa  one  who  heretofore  hath  dune  good  service  to 
the  church  by  their  own  confession.  Or  if  ne  be  obstinate, 
their  confutation  would  have  rendered  him  without  excuse, 
and  reclaimed  othcre  of  no  mean  |Hirts,  who  incline  to  hia 
iipinion.  But  now  iheir  work  is  more  than  doubled  j  and 
how  they  will  hold  up  their  heads  against  the  sudden  as- 

Eect  of  these  two  great  and  reverend  saints,  whom  they 
ave  defemed,  how  they  will  make  good  the  censuring  of 
that,  for  a  novelty  of  licence,  which  Bucer  constantly 
taught  to  be  a  pure  and  holy  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  let 
them  advise.  For  against  these  my  adversaries,  who,  before 
the  examining  of  a  propounded  truth  in  a  fit  time  of  refor- 
mation, have  had  the  conscit^nce  to  oppose  nought  else  but 
their  blind  reproaches  and  surmises,  that  a  single  innocence 
might  not  be  oppressed  and  overborne  by  a  crew  of  mouths, 
for  the  restoring   of   a    law  and   doctrine  falsely  and   nn- 
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wherein  this  kingdom  needed  a  reform,  if  it  purpjBed  to  be 
;he  kingdCim  of  Christ :  -written  by  him,  who  if  any,  since 
the  days  of  Luther,  merits  to  be  counted  the  apostle  of  onr 
church  ;  wh.'se  unwearied  pains  and  watching  for  our  Bakes, 
as  they  spent  him  quickly  here  among  us.  so  did  Uwy, 
during  the  shortness  of  his  life,  incredibly  promote  the  gospel 
throughout  this  realm.  The  authority,  the  learning,  the 
eodlinesB  of  this  man  conjiulted  with,  is  able  to  outbalance  all 
that  the  liEbtness  of  a  vulgar  opposition  can  bring  to  counter- 
poise. I  leave  him  also  as  my  complete  surety  and  testi- 
monial, if  truth  be  not  the  best  witness  id  itself,  that  what  I 
formerly  presented  to  your  reading  on  this  subject  was  good, 
and  just,  and  honest,  not  licentious.  Not  that  I  have  now 
more  confidence  by  the  addition  of  these  great  authors  to  my 

[larty ;  for  what  I  wrote  was  not  my  opinion,  but  my  know- 
edge  ;  even  then  when  I  could  trace  no  footstep  in  the  way 
I  went;  nor  that  I  think  to  win  upon  your  apprehensions 
with  numbers  and  with  names,  rather  tlian  with  reasons ;  yet 
certainly  the  worst  of  my  detractors  will  not  except  i^aiost 
so  good  a  bull  of  my  integrity  and  judgment,  a^  now  appears 
for  me.     They  must  else  put  in  the  fame  of  Bucer  and  of 
Fagiue,  as  my  accomplices  and  confederates,  into  the  same 
indictment ;  they  must  dig  up  ihe  good  name  of  these  prime 
worthies,  (if  their  names  could  be  ever  buried,)  lliey  must 
dig  them  up  and  brand  them  as  the  papists  did  their  bodies  ; 
and  chose  their  pure  unblameable  spirits,  wiiich  live  not  only 
in  heaven,  but  in  their  writings,  they  must  attnint  with  new 
attainlures,  which  no  protestant  ever  before  aspersed  them 
with.     Or  if  pei'bops  we  may  obtain  to  get  our  uppeach- 
ment  new  drawn  a  writ  of  error,  not  of  libertinism,  that 
those  two  principal  leaders  of  reformation  may  pot  now  come 
to  be  sued  in  a  bill  of  licence,  to  the  scandal  of  our  churchy.  I 
the  brief  result  will  be,  that  for  the  error,  if  their  own  workfi.J 
be  not  thought  sufficient  to  defend  them,  there  lives  yet,  wl 
will  be  ready,  in  a  feir  and  Chriatianly  discussive  way,  to  d 
bate  and  sift  this  matter  to  the  utmost  ounce  of  learning  a 
religion,  in  faim  that  shall  lay  it  as  an  error,  ei  ' 
Martin  Bucer,  or  any  other  of  his  opinion.     If  tl 
enough  to  qualify  my  traducers,  and  that  they  think  it  more  .1 
for  the  winilora  of  their  virulence  not  to  recant  ihe  injurict 
they  have  bespoke  tap,  I  shall  not,  for  much  more  disturb^ 
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ince  than  they  can  bring  me,  in  .ermit  the  proaecuiion  of 
ihose  iboughts,  whicli  may  render  me  heal  serviceable,  either 
to  this  age,  or,  if  it  bo  happen,  to  p'«lerity ;  following  the 
&ir  |iBth,  which  your  iiloBtrious  exploits,  honoured  lords  and 
commona !  against  the  breast  of  tyranny  have  opened  ;  and 
depending  ao  on  your  happy  succeeses  In  the  hopes  that  I 
have  conceived  either  of  myself,  or  of  the  nation,  as  must 
needs  i:<)nclude  me  one  who  most  affectionately  wishes  and 
awaits  the  prosperouH  issue  of  your  noble  and  valorous 
counsels. 

John  Milton. 
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TOUCHING  DIVOHCE: 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

The  seventh  }mw  of  the  Sanctifying  and  OrdeTtrir/  of  Mat' 
riitge.  That  the  Ordering  of  Marriage  belongs  to  the 
civit  Power.  That  the  Popes  have  evaded  bv  Fraud  and 
Force  the  Ordering  of  Marriage. 
BGS^DEa  these  tilings,  Christ  our  king,  and  his  churches,  re- 
quire from  your  sacred  majesty,  that  you  would  take  upon 
you  the  just  care  of  marriages  For  it  is  unspeakable  how 
many  good  consciences  are  hereby  entangled,  afflicted,  and 
in  danger,  because  there  are  nu  just  laws,  no  speedy  way  con- 
stituted according  to  God's  word,  touching  tlus  holy  society 
and  fountain  of  mankind.  For  seeing  matrimony  is  a  civil 
thing,  men,  that  they  may  rightly  contract,  inviolably  keep, 
and  not  without  extreme  necessity  dissolve  marriage,  are  not 
only  to  be  taught  by  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
but  also  are  to  be  acquitted,  aided,  and  compelled  by  laws 
and  judicaturii  of  the  commonweahh.  Which  thing  pious 
emperors  acknowledging,  and  therein  framing  themselves 
to  the  law  of  nations,  gave  laws  both  of  contracting  atid 
pi-eserving,  and  also,  where  an  unhappy  need  required,  o. 
iivorciug  marriages.    As  may  be  aeea  in  the  Code  of  Ju 
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iiian,  t)ie  oth  book,  from  the  Lfginning  through  iwentv-fo 
tiiles.    And  in  the  aulhentic  of  Jusiinian  ilie22nd,  and  a» 

But  the  antichrtsU  of  Rotne,  to  ^i  the  imperi:)!  powo- 
into  their  nwn  handi,  first  by  fraudulent  jiersua^ion,  after- 
wards  by  force,  drew  to  themselTea  the  whole  authonty  of 
determining  and  judging  as  'well  in  matrimonial  canses,  as  in 
most  other  matters,  Therefore  it  hath  been  long  believed, 
thul  the  care  and  gnvcrnraenl  thereof  dolh  not  belong  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  Yet  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  received, 
the  laws  of  antichrist  should  he  rejected.  If  therefore  kingA 
and  governors  take  not  this  care,  by  the  power  of  lair  and 

I'liHtice,  to  provide  that  marriages  be  piously  contracted,  re- 
igiously  kept,  and  lawfully  dissolved,  if  need  require,  who 
•ieeg  not  what  confiision  and  trouble  is  brought  upon  this 
holy  society ;  and  what  a  rack  is  prepared,  even  for  many  of 
the  best  consciences,  while  they  have  no  certain  laws  to  fol- 
low, no  justice  to  implore,  if  any  intolerable  thing  happen  ? 
And  how  much  it  concerns  the  honour  and  aa^ty  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  marriages,  according  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  be  made,  maintained,  and  uot  without  just  cause  dis- 
solved, who  understands  not  ?  For  unless  that  first  and  ho- 
liest society  of  man  and  woman  be  purely  constituted,  that 
household  discipline  may  be  upheld  by  them  according  to 
God's  law,  how  can  we  expect  a  race  of  good  men  ?  Let 
your  majesty  therefore  know,  (hat  ibis  is  your  duty,  and  m 
the  fir^t  place,  to  reassume  to  yourself  the  just  ordering  of 
matrimony,  and  by  firm  laws  to  esiablinh  and  defend  the  re- 
ligion of  this  first  and  divine  society  among  men,  as  all  wise 
lawgivers  of  old,  and  Christian  emperoi-s,  have  carefullj 
done. 


The  two  ne^t  chapters,  because  they  chiefly  treat  al 
the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  aflinity,  I  omit :  only 
down  a  passage  or  two  concerning  the  judicial  laws  of  Moses, 
how  fit  iney  be  for  Christiana  to  iruitaie  rather  than  any  other. 

CHAPTER  XVII.,  towards  the  end. 
I  C0NVES8  that  we,  being  free  ui  Christ,  are  not  bound  li 
yAe  civil  laws  of  Moses  in  every  eireumstanee ;  yet  seeing 
I  can  be  more  hone>t,  just,  and  wholesome,  than  t  ~ 
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which  God  himself  gave,  who  is  eternal  wisdom  and  good- 
nefis,  I  see  not  why  ChriaiianB,  in  things  which  no  less  apper- 
tain to  ihem,  ought  not  to  follow  the  laws  of  God,  rather 
than  of  any  men.  We  are  not  to  use  circumcision,  sacrifice, 
and  those  bodily  washings  prescribed  to  the  Jews;  yet  by 
these  things  we  may  lighlly  team,  witli  what  purity  and  de- 
Totion  both  baptism  and  tHe  Lord's  supper  should  be  admi- 
nistered and  received.  How  much  more  is  it  our  duty  to 
observe  diligently  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and 
taught  by  the  examples  of  his  people  concerning  niarriage, 
whereof  we  have  ihe  use  no  less  than  they  ! 

And  becaiiae  this  same  worthy  author  hath  another  pas- 
sage to  this  purpose,  in  his  comment  upon  Matthew,  chap.  ^ 
19,  I  here  insert  it  from  p.  4fi. 

Since  we  have  need  of  civil  laws,  and  the  power  of  piinisl! 
ing,  it  will  be  wisest  not  to  contemn  those  given  by  Moaea 
but  Beriousiy  rather  to  consider  wliat  the  meaning  of  God 
was  in  tliem,  what  he  chiefly  required,  and  how  much  it 
might  be  to  the  good  of  every  nation,  if  they  would  borrow 
.  thence  their  manner  of  governing  the  commonwealth ;  yel 
freely  all  things  ami  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For  wnai 
Solon,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  what  lawyers  or  Cffisars  could 
make  better  laws  than  God?  And  it  is  no  light  argument, 
ihat  many  magistrates  at  this  day  do  not  enough  acknow- 
ledge the  kingdom  of  Christ,  thoucrh  they  would  seem  most 
Christian,  in  that  they  govern  their  states  by  laws  so  diverse 
from  those  of  Moses. 

The  18th  chapter  I  only  mention  as  determining  a  thing 
not  here  in  question,  that  marriage  without  consent  of  iia- 
rents  ought  not  to  be  held  good ;  yet  with  this  qualification 
fit  to  be  known. 

That  if  parents  admit  not  the  honest  desire  of  their  children, 
but  shall  persist  to  abuse  the  power  they  have  over  them ; 
they  are  to  be  mollified  by  admonitions,  entreaties,  and  per- 
suasions, first  of  their  friends  and  kindi'ed,  next  of  the  chureh- 
eldera,  whom,  if  stilt  the  hard  parents  refuse  to  hear,  then 
ought  the  magistrate  to  interpose  his  power,  lest  any,  by  the 
evil  mind  of  their  parents,  be  detained  from  marriaa  .*  longer 
than  is  meet,  or  forced  to  an  unworthy  match  :  in  wuich  cbm 
ibeAoman  lawsalao  provided. — C  de  Nupt.  I.  11,  13,' 
mm..  III. 


I      tbe  itoman 
^H^mi.  III. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Whether  it  be  not  perwitted  to  revoke  the  Promise  of 
Marriage. 

Here  ariseth  another  question  concerning  conti'acls,  wLen 
Ihey  ought  lo  be  unchangeable?  for  religious  emperors  de- 
creed, tliat  the  contract  was  not  indisauluble,  until  uie  epouse 
were  brought  home,  and  the  BolenmuieB  performed.  They 
thought  it  a  tiling;  unworthy  of  divine  and  human  equity,  and 
the  due  consideration  of  mnn's  infirmity  in  deliberating  and 
deiemiining,  when  spaw  is  given  to  renoance  other  contracts 
of  much  less  moment,  which  are  not  yet  confirmed  before  the 
magistrate,  to  deny  that  to  the  most  weighty  coutract  of  maiw 
riage  wliieh  requires  the  greatest  care  and  consultation.  Yet, 
lest  such  a  covenant  should  be  brokeu  for  no  just  cause,  and 
to  the  injury  of  that  person  to  whom  marriage  was  promiat^, 
they  decreed  a  fine,  that  he  who  denied  marriage  to  whom 
he  had  promised,  and  fur  some  cause  nut  approved  by  the 
judges,  should  pay  the  diiuble  of  that  pledge  which  was  given 
at  making  sure,  or  as  iiuch  as  thej'udge  should  prouaunce 
might  satisfy  the  damage,  or  the  hinderance  of  either  party. 
It  being  most  certain,  tint  ofttimes  after  contract  just  and 
hone:-!  uuuses  of  departing  from  promise  come  to  be  knowii 
and  found  out,  it  cannot  be  other  than  the  duty  of  piooB 
princes,  to  give  men  the  same  liberty  of  unpromising  in  these 
cases,  as  pious  emperoi's  granted ;  especially  where  there  is_ 
only  a  promise,  and  not  carnal  knowledge.  And  as  there  is 
no  true  marriage  between  them,  who  agree  not  in  true  con- 
sent of  mind ;( so  it  will  he  the  part  of  godly  magistrate  to 
procure  that  no  matrimony  be  among  tiieu-  aubjicis,  but  what 
is  knit  with  love  and  consent.  And  though  jour  majesh-  be 
not  bound  to  the  imperial  laws,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  a  ChrtB- 
tian  king  to  embrace  and  tbllow  whatever  he  knons  to  be 
anywhere  piously  and  justly  constituted,  and  to  bij  honest, 
just,  and  well-pleasing  to  his  people.  But  why  in  God's  law 
and  the  examples  of  his  saintk  nothing  hereof  is  read,  no 
marvel ;  seeing  his  ancient  people  had  power,  yea,  a  precept, 
that  whoso  could  not  bend  his  mind  to  the  true  love  of  his 
wife,  should  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  send  her  from 
him,  though  after  carnal  kn  twiedge  and  long  dwelling  toge- 
iher.     This  is  enough  to  authorize  s  godly  prince  in  that  la 


^^^^P                            CONCERFCKa   DITOKCE.                                 2[)1  ^^H 

fliilgonce  wliioh  lie  givea  to  tlie  ctanging  of  a  contraot,  Ijotli  ^^H 

I       because  it  is  ceitainly  the  iuTenlion  cf  Antichrist,  that  the  ^^| 

promise  of  marriage  "  de  pi-ffisenti,"  as  tLey  call  it,  should  be  ^^| 
I       iiidisBoliiblo,  and  because  it  ehoold  be  a  prince's  care,  that 
matrimony  Bhonld  be  eu  joined,  as  God  ordained;  which  is, 
that  every  one  should  lovo  his  wife  witli  such  a  love  as  Adam 

expreaaed  to  Eve  :  so  as  we  may  hope,  that  they  who  marry  ^^ 

may  become  one  flesh,  and  uue  also  in  the  Lord.  ^^| 

I                                          CHAPTER  XX.  ^M 

^^^JJoNCERNS  only  the  celebration  of  murrii^e.  ^^| 

^Bk                            CHAPTER  XXI.  ^M 

H^V   The  Means  of  preserving  Marriage  holy  and  pure  ^^M 

^  ^T?Ow  since  there  ought  not  to  be  less  care,  t!iat  marriage  be  ^^| 

rtligiously  kept,  than  that  it  be  piously  and  deliberately  con-  ^^M 

tracted,  it  wiil  be  meet,  that  to  every  church  he  ordained  cer-  ^^H 

tain  grave  ami  godly  men,  who  may  have  this  care  upon  ^^| 

them,  to  observe  whether  the  husband  bear  himself  wisely 

toward  the  wife,  loving  and  inciting  her  to  all  piety,  and  the 

other  duties  of  this  fife ;  and  whether  the  wife  be  subject  to 

I       her  husband,  and  study  to  be  truly  a  meet  help  to  him,  as  ^^ 

first  to  all  godliness,  so  to  every  other  use  of  life.     And  if  ^^H 

I      they  should  find  each  to  other  foiling  of  their  duty,  or  the  ^^H 

I       one  long  absent  from  the  other  without  just  and  urgent  cause,  ^^H 

I       or  giving  suspicion  of  irreligious  and  impure  life,  or  of  living  ^^^| 

I      in  manifest  wickedness,  let  it  be  admonished  them  in  time.  ^^^H 

And  if  their  authority  be  contemned,  let  the  names  of  such  ^^^H 

\      contemners  be  brought  to  the  m^strate,  who  may  use  pu~  ^^^| 

[      nishment  to  compel  such  violators  of  marriage  to  their  duty,  ^^^| 

that  they  may  abstain  Irom  all  probable  suspi/'ion  of  trans-  ^^H 

'       greasing;  and  if  they  admit  of  suspected  company,  the  ma-  ^^M 

gistrate  ie  to  forbid  them  ;  whom  they  not  therein  obeying;,  ^^| 

arc  to  be  punished  as  adulterers,  according  to  the  law  of  Jus-  ^^| 

I       tinian,  Authent.  117.     Forif  holy  wedlock,  the  fountain  and  ^^| 

'      seminary  of  good  subjects,  be  not  vigilantly  preserved  from  ^^| 

I      all  blots  and  disturbances,  what  can  be  hoped,  as  I  said  be-  ^^^ 

I       fore,  of  the  springing  up  of  good  men,  and  a  right  reforms-  ^^M 

I      tion  of  the  commonwealth?     We  know  it  is  not  enough  for  ^^| 

I       Christians  to  abstain  from  foul  deeds,  but  from  the  appear-  ^^H 

I    .  |u[)ue  aud  suspicion  thereof.  ^^H 

M  =1'                                                      u  i  ^^H 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 
Of  lawful  Divorce,  what  the  ancient  Churches  have  thought. 

Now  we  ehall  Bfwak  about  that  dissolving  of  matrimony  • 
which  may  be  appi'oved  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  any  grievoaB  1 
necessity  require.  In  which  the  Roman  antichrists  have  knit  I 
many  a  pernicious  entanglement  to  distressed  consciences :  ftw  j 
iliat  they  might  here  also  esalt  themselves  above  God,  as  if  J 
tliey  would  be  wiser  and  chaster  than  God  himself  is ;  for  no 
causp,  honest  or  necpssaiy,  wiil  they  permit  a  final  divorce: 
in  the  meaowLile,  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  aud  worse  things 
than  these,  not  only  tolerating  in  themselyes  and  othera,  hat 
cherishing  and  throwing  men  headlong  into  these  evils.  For 
although  they  also  disjoin  married  persons  from  board  and 
bed,  that  ia,  from  all  conjugal  sociuiy  and  communion,  and 
this  not  only  for  adultery,  but  for  ill  usage,  and  matrimonial 
duties  denied;  yet  they  forbid  those  tlius  parted  to  join  ia 
wedlock  with  others :  but,  as  I  said  before,  any  dishonest  aa-  ' 
Bociating  they  permit.  And  they  pronounce  the  bond  of  mar- 
riage to  remain  betWL-en  those  whom  they  have  thus  sepa- 
rated; as  if  the  bond  of  marriage.  Got!  so  teaching  and 
pronouncing,  were  not  such  a  league  as  binds  the  married 
couple  to  all  society  of  life,  and  communion  in  divine  and 
human  things ;  and  so  associated  keeps  them,  yometliing, 
indeed,  out  of  the  later  fethera  they  may  pretend  for  this  their 
tyranny,  especially  out  of  Austria  and  some  others,  who  wei-e 
much  taken  with  a  preposterous  admiration  of  single  life ;  yet 
though  tJiesG  fathers,  from  the  words  of  Christ  not  rightly 
uiider^'tood,  taught  that  it  was  imlawtul  to  marry  again  while 
the  former  wife  liv.id,  whatever  cause  there  had  been  either 
of  desertion  or  divorce ;  yet  if  we  murk  the  custom  of  the 
church,  and  the  common  judgment  which  both  in  tlieir  times 
and  alierwards  prevaUed,  we  shall  perceive,  that  neither  these 
liithers  did  ever  cast  out  of  the  church  any  one  for  mairyiiig 
atiur  a  divorce,  approved  by  the  imperial  laws. 

Nor  only  the  hrst  Christian  emperors,  but  the  latter  also, 
even  to  Juiftinian,  and  after  him,  aid  grant,  for  certain  causes 
approved  by  judges,  lo  make  a  true  divorce;  which  madt 
and  confirmed  by  law,  it  miehl  be  lawful  to  marry  again ; 
which,  if  it  could  not  have  Seen  done  without  displeasing 
Christ  and  hia  church,  surely  it  would  not  have  been  granted 
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'       by  Christian  emperors,  nor  nad  the  fathers  then  winked  at  ^^| 

tliose  duings  in  the  emperora.    Hence  ye  may  see  that  Jerome  ^^| 

also,  though  zealous  of  single  life  more  than  enough,  and  sueh  ^^M 


f  second  marriage,  though  after  the  death  uf 
either  party,  yet,  forced  by  plain  equity,  defended  Fahiola,  a. 
nohle  matron  of  Rome,  who,  having  refused  her  husband  for 
just  causes,  wbb  married  to  another.  For  that  the  sending  of 
a  divorce  to  her  husband  was  not  blaimeworiby,  he  affirms 
because  (he  man  was  heinously  vicious ;  and  that  if  an  adul- 
terer's wife  may  be  discarded,  an  adulterouH  husband  is  not  to 
be  kept.  But  that  she  man'ied  again,  while  yet  her  husband 
wus  alive ;  lie  defends  in  that  the  apostle  bath  said,  "  It  is 
better  to  marry  than  to  burn  ;"  and  that  young  widows  should 
marry,  for  such  was  Fabiola,  and  could  not  remain  in  widow- 
But  some  one  will  object,  that  Jerome  there  adds,  "  Nei- 
ther did  she  know  the  vigour  of  the  gosjiel,  wherein  all  cause 
nf  marrying  is  debnri'ed  from  women,  while  their  hushands 
live;  and  again,  while  she  avoided  many  wounds  of  Satan, 
she  received  one  ere  she  was  aware."  But  let  the  equal 
reader  mind  also  what  went  before :  "  Because,"  saith  he, 
soon  after  the  beginning,  "  there  is  a  rock  and  storm  of  slan- 
derers opposed  before  lier,  I  will  not  praise  her  converted, 
unless  Ifirst  absolve  her  guilty.  For  why  does  he  call  them 
slanderers,  who  accused  Fabiola  of  maiTjin^  again,  if  he  did 
not  Judge  it  a  matter  of  Christian  equity  and  cljari^,  to  pass 
by  and  pardon  that  fact,  though  in  his  own  opinion  he  held 
it  a  fault  ?  And  what  can  this  mean,  "  I  will  not  praise  her, 
unless  I  fii*§t  absolve  her  ?"  For  how  could  he  absolve  her, 
but  by  proving  that  Fabiola,  neither  in  rejecting  her  vicious 
liusband,  nor  in  marrying  another,  had  committed  such  a 
sin  as  could  be  juf^tly  condemned  ?  Nay,  he  proves  both  by 
evident  reason,  and  clear  testimonies  of  scripture,  that  she 
avoided  sin. 

Tbiis  ia  also  hence  understood,  that  Jerome  by  "  the  vigour 
of  the  gospel,"  meant  that  height  and  perfecdon  of  our  Savi- 
our's precept,  which  might  be  remitted  to  those  that  bum  ; 
for  he  adds,  "  But  if  she  be  accused  in  that  she  remained  not 
unmarried,  I  shall  confess  the  fault,  so  I  may  relate  the 
necessity."  If  [hen  he  acknowledpd  a  necessity,  as  he  did, 
becanee  she  waa  yvntng,  and  coulcT  not  live  in  widowhood. 
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certainl_v  he  could  nut  iropule  her  second  marriage  to  hei 
much  blanie:  but  when  he  excuses  her  out  of  the  word  ot 


w 

t 

I     i 

^^^_  second  mania^c  of  Fahioia  was  permitted  her  h_v  the  Holy 
^^^^  Ghost  himself*,  for  the  necessity  which  he  suffered,  and  U- 
^^^H  «hun  the  danger  of  foinication,  though  she  went  somewhat 
^^^F  Bside  from  the  vigour  of  the  gospel  1  But  if  any  urge,  that 
Fabiola  did  public  penauce  for  her  second  miirriage,  which 
was  not  imposed  but  for  great  fniilts ;  it  i»  answered,  siie  was 
not  enjoined  to  this  pennnce,  but  did  it  of  her  own  accord 
"and  not  till  after  her  second  husband's  dealli,"  As  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  we  read  that  many  were  wont  to  do  volun 
lary  penance  for  small  faults,  wLicii  were  not  liable  to  ex- 
communication. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
That  Marriage  was  granted  by  the  ancient  Falhert.  ex 
after  the  Vow  of  single  Life. 
t  omit  his  testimonies  out  of  C}'prian,  Gellasius,  Epij)hH] 
contented  only  to  relate  what  he  tbence  collects  to  the  pre- 
I        seat  purpose. 

'  Some  will  say  perhapa.  Wherefore  all  this  concerning  mar- 
riage after  vow  of  single  life,  whenas  the  question  was  of 
marriage  after  divorce  ?  For  this  reason,  that  they  wiium  it 
so  much  moves,  because  some  of  the  fathers  thought  mar- 
riage oiler  any  kind  of  divorce  lo  be  condemned  of  our 
Sav^oni',  may  see  that  this  conclusion  follows  not.  The 
fathers  thought  all  marriage  afler  divorce  to  be  forbidden  of 
our  Saviour,  therefore  tiiey  thought  such  marriage  was  not 
to  ))e  tolerated  in  a  Chi'istian.  For  the  same  fathers  judged 
it  forbidden  to  marry  after  vow;  yet  sueh  marriages  they 
neither  dissolved  nor  excommunicated ;  for  these  words  of 
our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosi,  stood  in  their  way : 
"  All  cannot  receive  this  saying,  but  they  to  whom  it  is 
given."  "  Every  one  hath  his  proper  gift  from  God,  one 
after  this  manner,  another  after  that."  "  It  is  belter  to  marry 
than  to  bum."  "  I  will  that  vounijer  widows  marrv:"  and  the 
like.  ■ 

iSo  there  are  many  canons  and  laws  extant,  wherebv 
pr  ests,  It  ;ney  married,  were  removed  from  their  office  ;  yet 
>■  it  not   read  that  their   marriage  wan   dissolved,  as   the 
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P       papiats  now-a-days  do,  or  that  they  were  escommunicateil  , 

'         nay,  expressly  they  might  communicaCe  as  laymen.      If  the 
consideration  of  human,  infirmity,   and   those  testimonips  ot 

]         divine  scripture  which  grant  marriage   to  every  one  that 

I         wants  it,  persuaded  those  fathers  to  bear  themselves  so  hu- 
manely towards  them  who  had  married  with  hreach  of  vow 

I         to  God,  as  they  beli'-»ed,  and  with  divorce  of  that  marriage 
wherein  they  were  in  a  manner  joined  to  God;  who  douhls 

I         bat  that  the  same  iaihers  held  tlie  hke  hunianity  was  to  be 
afforded  (o  those,  who  after  divorce  and  faith  broken  with 

I         men,  as  they  thought,  entered  into  a  second  marriage  ?     Fof 
among  such  are  also  found  no  less  weak,  and  no  less  burning 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  Who  of  the  ancient  Fathers  have  granted  Marriage  after 

Divnree. 
This  is  clear  both  by  what  liaih  been  said,  and  by  that 
which  Origen  relates  of  certain  bisbops  in  his  time,  Homil. 
7,  in  Matt.  "  I  know  some,"  aaith  he,  "  which  are  over 
churches,  who  without  scripture  have  permitted  the  wife  to 
marry  while  her  former  husband  lived.  And  did  this 
against  scripture,  which  saitfa,  the  wife  is  bound  to  her  hus- 
band so  long  as  he  lived ;  and  she  shall  be  called  an  adul- 
teress, if,  her  husband  living,  she  take  another  man  ;  vet  did 
they  not  permit  this  without  cause,  perhaps  for  the  infiiinity 
of  such  a$  had  not  contmeuce,  they  permitted  evil  to  avoid 
worse."  Ye  see  Origen  and  the  doctors  of  his  age,  not 
without  all  cause,  permitted  women  after  divorce  to  marry, 
though  their  former  husbands  were  hving;  yet  writes  that 
they  permitted  against  scripture.  But  what  cause  could 
they  have  to  do  so,  unless  they  thought  our  Saviour  in  his 
precepts  of  divorce  had  so  forbidden,  as  willing  to  remit  such 
perfection  to  his  weaker  ones,  cast  into  danger  of  worse  faults  ? 
Tlie  same  thought  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  Ep.  85,  to  the 
African  bisliops  of  Mauritania  Cassariensis,  wherein  com- 
plaining of  a  certain  priest,  who  divorcing  bis  wife,  or  being 
divorced  by  her,  as  other  copies  have  it,  hud  married  another, 
neither  dissolves  the  matrimony,  noi'  excommunicates  him,         ^^_ 

'        only  unpriests  him.     The  faihers  therefore,  as  we  see,  did       ^^| 
Dol  simply  and  wholly  condemn  ninrriage  after  divorce.  ^^H 

I  But  aa  for  toe,  this  remitting  of  our  Saviour's  precept^       ^^H 
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which  these  ancicnis  allow  to  the  infirm  in  marrying  after 
vow  and  divorce,  I  can  in  no  wavs  adroit;  for  whatsoever 
plainly  consents  not  wilh  the  commanilmeiif,  cannot,  I  am 
certain,  be  permitted,  or  su&ercd  in  any  Christian :  for  hea- 
ven and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not  a  tittle  fi'om  the 
commands  nf  God  among  them  who  expect  life  eternal. 
Let  us  therefore  consider,  and  weigh  the  words  of  our  Lord 
concerning  marriage  and  divorce,  which  he  pronounced  both 
by  himself,  and  by  his  apostle,  and  let  us  compai'e  [hem 
with  other  oracles  of  God;  for  whatsoever  is  contrary  to 
these,  I  shall  not  persuade  the  least  tolerating  thereof.  But 
if  it  can  be  taught  to  agree  with  the  word  of  God,  yea,  to  be 
(ommanded,  that  most  men  may  have  permission  given  them 
lo  divorce  and  marry  again,  I  must  pi'eter  the  authority  of 
God's  word  before  the  opinion  of  falhei's  and  doctors,  as  they 
themselves  teach.  J 

CHAPTER  XXV.  M 

The  Words  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Hoi./  G/wst  by  Ike  jipottum 

Paul,  concerning  Divorce,  are  ..xplained.  The  \sl  Axiom, 
I  llial  Christ  could  not  condemn  of  Adallery  thai  which  he 
I       once  commanded. 

But  the  words  of  our  Lord,  mid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  out  of 
irhich  Austin  and  some  others  o*  the  fathers  tbink  it  con- 
iluded,  that  our  Saviour  forbids  mamage  after  any  divorce, 
are  these:  Matt.  v.  31,  32,  "It  hath  been  said,"  &c.;  anil 
Matt.  x\x.  7,  "  They  say  unto  him,  why  did  Moses  then 
command,"  k-a.  -.  and  Miirk  x.,  and  Luke  xvi.,  Rom.  vii.  1, 
3,  3,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  U.  Hpnce  therefore  they  conclude, 
that  all  marriage  after  divorce  is  called  adulieiy;  which  to 
commit,  being  no  ways  to  be  tolerated  in  any  Chiistian,  they 
think  it  follows,  that  se;.'ond  man-iage  is  in  no  case  to  he  per- 
mitted either  to  the  divorcer,  or  to  the  divorced, 

But  that  it  may  be  more  fully  and  plainly  perceived  what 
force  is  in  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it  will  he  tlLC  best  course, 
to  lay  down  certain  gi-ounds  whereof  no  Christian  can  doubt 
the  truth.  First,  it  is  a  wickedness  to  suspect  that  our  Sa- 
viour branded  that  for  adultery,  which  himself,  in  his  own 
law  which  he  came  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  dissolve,  did  not 
only  permit,  but  also  command;  for  by  him,  the  only  Me- 
diator was  the  whole  law  of  God  given.     But  that  by  thi^ 


tow  of  God  marriage  wsta  permitted  after  any  div 
certain  by  Deut.  xxW,  1. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Deut.  x liv.  1 , "  When  a  man  hath  taken  a.  wife,"  &c.  Bitl 
in  Mai.  ii.  15, 16,  is  read  the  Lord's  command  to  put  her 
away  whom  a  man  hates,  in  these  words :  "  Take  heed  to 
your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  injuriously  against  the  wife  of 
his  yotith.  If  he  hate,  let  him  put  away,  saith  the  Loi'd 
God  of  Israel.  And  he  shall  hide  thy  violence  with  his  gar- 
ment," that  marries  her  divorced  by  thee,  "  saith  the  Loi'd 
of  hosts;  but  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  do  no  injury." 
By  tliese  testimonies  of  the  divine  law,  we  see,  that  the  Lord 
did  not  only  permit,  hut  also  expressly  and  earnestly  com- 
manded his  people,  by  whom  he  would  that  all  holiness  and 
faith  of  marriage  covenant  should  be  observed,  that  he  who 
could  not  induce  his  mind  to  love  his  wife  with  a  true  conju- 
gal love,  might  dismiss  her,  that  she  might  marry  to  another. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

T/ial  tvhat  the  Lord  permitted  and  commanded  to  his  ancient 

People  concerning'  Divorce  belongs  also  to  Chrigliana. 

Now  what  the  Lord  permitted  lo  his  fii«t-bom  people,  that 
cei'tainly  he  could  not  forbid  to  his  own  among  the  Gentiles, 
whom  he  made  coheirs,  and  into  one  body  with  his  people; 
nor  could  he  ever  permit,  much  less  command,  aught  that 
was  not  good  for  them,  at  least  so  used  as  he  commanded. 
For  being  God,  he  is  not  changed  aa  man.  Which  thins 
who  seriously  considers,  how  can  he  imagine,  that  God 
would  make  that  wicked  to  them  that  believe,  and  serve  him 
under  grace,  which  Ite  frajited  and  commanded  to  them  that 
served  him  under  the  law?  Wlienas  the  same  causes  re- 
quire the  same  peiinisgion.  And  who  that  knows  bat  hu- 
man matters,  and  loves  tlie  truth,  wiU  deny  tliat  many  mar- 
riages hang  as  ill  together  now,  as  ever  they  did  among  the 
Jews  ?     So  that  such  marriages  are  liker  to  toiTnenis  tlian 

e  maiTiagcs.     As  therefoj'e  the  Lord  doth  always 
and  help  the  oppressed,  so  he  ivould  ever  have  it  provided 
for  injm'ed  husbands  and  «ives,  that  under 


lis  tlian      ^H 

rovided    ^^H 

the  ^^M 
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msmage  bond,  they  be  not  sold  to  perpetual  vesalions,  iii- 
Htead  of  the  loving  and  comfortable  marriage  duties.  Aod 
lastly,  as  God  dotb  always  detest  hypocrisy  and  fi-aud,  so 
neither  dotli  be  approve  that  among  his  people,  that  should 
be  counted  marriage,  wherein  none  of  those  duties  remain, 
wbereiiy  the  league  of  wedlock  is  chiefly  preserved.  What 
inconsiderate  neglect  then  of  God's  law  is  this,  tliat  1  may 
not  call  it  worse,  to  hold  thai  Christ  our  Lord  would  not 
grant  tlie  same  remediea  both  of  divorce  and  second  mar- 
riage to  the  weak,  oi'  to  the  evil,  if  ihey  will  needs  have  it 
so,  but  especially  to  ibe  innocent  and  wronged ;  whenas  the 
%ame  urgent  causes  I'eraain  as  before,  when  the  discipline  of! 
the  church  and  magistrate  hath  tried  what  may  be  tried  ?  I 
CHAPTER  XXVIII.  ^ 

Tkat  our  IiOrd  Ckriil  intended  lint  to  make  new  Lawt  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  or  of  an?/  ciiiil  ^taHers.  ^xiom  2, 
It  is  agreed  by  all  who  determine  of  tlie  kingdom  ana 
offices  of  Christ,  by  the  holy  scriptures,  as  all  godly  men 
ought  to  do,  that  our  Saviour  upon  earth  took  not  on  bim 
either  to  give  new  laws  in  civil  affairs,  or  to  chatige  the  old. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  matrimony  and  divorce  are  civil  things. 
Which  the  Christian  emperors  knowing,  gave  conjugal  laws, 
and  reserved  the  administration  of  ttiem  to  their  own  couits ; 
which  no  true  ancient  bishop  ever  condemned. 

Our  Saviour  came  to  preach  repentance  and  remission : 
seeing  therefore  those  who  put  away  their  wives  withotil 
any  just  cause,  were  not  touched  with  conscience  of  the  sin, 
through  misunderstanding  of  tlie  law,  he  recalled  tliem  to  a 
right  interpretation,  and  laiight,  that  the  woman  in  the  be- 
ginning was  so  joined  to  the  man,  that  tliere  eliould  be  a 
perpetual  union  botli  in  body  and  spirit :  where  this  is  not, 
the  matrimony  is  already  broke,  before  there  be  yet  any 
divorce  made,  or  second  mari'iage. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
That  it  IS  uncked  to  strain  the  Words  of  Christ  Itcyond 

s  third  axiom,  vrbermf  there  needs  no  espli 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

all  Places  of  Scriptare  about  the.  sai 
i  joined,  and  compared,  to  avoid  Conti 
.%ia  lie  demonstrates  at  large  out  of  eundry  places  in  the 
gospel,  and  principally  by  that  precept  atfainst  Bwear- 
ing,"  which  compared  willi  many  places  of  the  law  and 
prophets,  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  them  all,  if  we  follow 
Buperatitioualy  the  letter.  Then  having  repeated  briefly 
his  four  axioms,  he  thus  proceeds : 

Tessb  things  thus  preadmonished,  let  us  inq^ulre  what  the 
undonbtedmeaningiiof  oiirSaTiour'a  words,  and  inquire  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  which  is  observed  by  ail  learned  and  good 
men  in  their  expositions ;  that  praying  first  to  God,  who  is  li'i 
only  opener  of  our  hearts,  we  may  first  with  fear  and  reve- 
rence consider  well  the  words  of  our  Saviour  touching  t!i's 
question.  Next,  that  we  may  compare  them  with  all  oth  r 
places  of  scripture  treating  of  this  matter,  to  see  how  they 
I  consent  with  our  Havionr's  words,  and  those  of  his  apostle. 

I  CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1  This  chapter  disputes  against  Austin  and  tlie  papists,  who 
deny  second  mari'iage  even  to  them  who  divorce  m  case  of 
adultery  j  which  because  it  is  not  controverted  among  true 
protestants,  hut  that  the  innocent  person  is  easily  allowed  to 
marry,  I  spare  the  translating. 

CHATTER  XXXII. 

That  a  mnnijesl  Adalterest  ought  to  be  divorced,  and  cannot 
lawfully  be  retained  in  marriage  by  any  true  Christian. 
This  though  he  prove  eufficiently,  yet  I  let  pass,  beeausethis 
question  was  not  handled  in  "  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce;"  to  which  book  I  bring  bo  much  of  this  treatise  aa 
runs  parallel. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
That  Adulter;/  is  to  be  punished  with  Death. 
This  chapter  also  I  omit  for  the  reason  last  alleged. 
■  Mutticw 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

u  lawful  fur  a  Wife  to  leave  an  Adulterer,  andtomarr^ 

another  Husband. 
ia  generally  granted,  and  therefore  excuses  me  the 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Places  in  the  Writings  of  ike  Apostle  Paul,  touching  Divorce, 

explained. 

Lkt  ub  consider  (he  answers  of  the  Lord  given  by  the 
ipnatJe  severalty.  Concerning  the  first,  which  is  Rom.  vii.  1, 
"  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  for  I  epeak  to  them  that  know  the 
law,"  &c.  Ver.  2,  "The  woman  is  hound  by  the  law  to  her  hwa- 
band  so  long  as  he  livetli."  Here  it  is  certain  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  no  purpose  to  determine  aught  of  marriage  or 
divorce,  but  only  to  faring  an  example  from  the  common  and 
ordinary  law  of  wedloi^k,  to  shew,  that  as  no  covenant  holds 
either  party  being  dead,  so  now  that  we  are  not  bound  to  the 
law,  but  to  Christ  our  Lord,  seeing  that  through  him  we  are 
dead  to  sin,  and  to  the  law  ;  and  so  joined  to  Christ,  that  we 
may  bring  forth  fruit  in  him  from  a  willing  godhness,  and 
not  by  the  compulsion  of  law,  whereby  our  sins  are  moi'e  ex- 
cited, and  become  more  violent.  What  therefore  the  Holy 
Spirit  here  speaks  of  matrimony  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
the  general  rule. 

Besides  it  is  manifest,  that  the  apostle  did  allege  the  law  of 
wedlock,  as  it  was  delivered  to  the  Jews  ;  for,  saith  he,  "  I 
speak  to  them  that  know  the  law."  They  knew  no  law  of 
God,  but  that  by  Moses,  which  plainly  grants  divorce  for 
seyeral  reasons.  It  cannot  therefore  be  Buid,  that  the  apostle 
cited  this  geneial  enample  out  of  the  law,  to  abolish  the  severri  , 
exceptions  of  that  Uw,  which  God  hi msulf  granted  by  giving 
authority  to  divorce. 

Next,  when  the  apostle  brings  an  example  out  of  God's 
law  concerning  man  and  wife,  it  must  be  necessary,  that  we 
understajid  sucli  for  man  and  wife,  as  are  so  indeed  accord- 
ime  law  of  God  ;  that  is,  who  are  so  disposed,  aa 
■e  both  willing  and  able  to  perform  the  necessary' 
9ofmarriagt;not  fliosewho,  under  a  false  title  of  mar- 
,  keep  themselves  mutually  bound  to  injuries  acd.dis- 
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;  for  sucli  twain  are  nothing  less  than  lan-ful  man  and  j 

The  like  answer  is  to  be  given  to  al]  the  other  places  both  j 
of  the  gospel  and  the  apostle,  that  whatever  exception  maj  be 
pfoved  out  of  God's  law,  be  not  excluded  from  those  places. 
I'or  the  S|jirit  of  God  doth  not  condemn  things  formerly 
ijranled  and  nllowed,  where  there  is  like  cause  and  reason. 
Hence  Ambrose,  upon  that  place,  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  "  A  brothei 
or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  sucb  cases,"  thus  expounda : 
"  The  reverence  of  marriage  is  not  due  to  him  who  abhors 
tlie  author  of  marriage  ;  nor  is  that  marriage  ratified  which 
is  without  devotion  to  God :  he  ainsnot  therefore,  who  ii 
away  for  God's  cause,  though  he  join  himself  to  another, 
tlie  dishonour  of  the  Creator  dissolves  the  right  of  matrin 
to  him  who  is  de-serted,  that  he  be  not  accused,  though  marry- 
ing to  another,  'Die  tiiith  of  wedlock  is  not  to  be  Icept  with 
him  who  departs,  that  he  might  not  hear  the  God  of  Chrie- 
[iaiis  to  be  the  author  of  wedlock.  For  if  Ezra  caused  the 
misbelieving  wives  end  husbands  to  be  divorced,  that  God 
jTii^ht  be  appeased,  and  not  offended,  though  they  took  others 
of  uieir  own  taiih,  how  much  more  shall  it  be  free,  if  the  mis- 
believer depart,  to  marry  one  of  our  own  religiiin.  For  this  is 
nottobecouutedniatrim.ony,  whichis  against  the  law  of  God." 

Two  things  are  here  to  he  observed  toward  the  following 
discourse,  wjiich  truth  itself  and  the  force  of  God's  word  hath 
drawn  from  this  holy  man.  For  those  words  are  very  large, 
"  Matrimony  is  not  ratified,  without  devotion  to  God."  And, 
''  The  dishonour  of  the  Creator  dissolves  the  light  of  matri 
mony."  For  devotion  is  far  off,  and  dishonour  is  done  to 
Gild  by  all  who  persist  in  any  wickedness  and  heinous  crime. 

CHAPTER  XXXTI. 
That  allhoiiffh   it    seem   in   Ike    Gospel,   as   if  our   Saviour 

yranted  Dhorce  only  for   AdiUterij,  yet   in  very   deed  he  .J 

granted  it  for  vtker  Causes  also. 

Now  is  to  be  dealt  with  this  question,  whether  it  be  lawAiI 
to  divorce  and  marry  agiiin  for  other  causes  besides  adultery, 
sinte  our  Saviour  esprenBed  that  only?  To  this  question,  ii 
we  retain  our  principles  already  laid,  and  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  a  cursed  blasphemy,  if  we  say  that  the  words  of  God  do 
^contradict  one  another,  of  necessity  we  must  coniess,  tliat  oiu 
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Lord  did  grant  divorce,  asd  loarriftge  after  that,  for  otliep 
caUBtiB  besidoB  adultery,  notwithstanding  wliat  he  said  in 
Mfttthsw.  For,  first,  they  who  consider  but  only  that  ]ilaj;e, 
1  Cor.  vii.,  which  treats  of  believora  and  misbelievers  matched 
togethtr,  muBt  of  force,  confesB,  that  our  Lord  gi'anted  just 
divorce  and  Bocoiid  maiiiage  in  the  cause  of  desertion,  wfaicli 
iB  other  tliao  the  cause  of  fornication.  And  if  there  be  one 
other  cans'j  fouud  lawful,  tlien  is  it  most  true,  that  divorce 
waH  granted  not  only  for  fornication. 

^evt,  It  cannot  he  doubted,  as  I  shewed  before,  by  them 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  Qod  and  hia  judgments  out  of 
his  own  word,  but  tliat,  what  meana  of  peace  and  safety  God 
ever  granted  and  ordained  to  his  elected  people,  ihe  same  he 
grants  and  ordaina  to  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  equally  need. 
of  the  same  remediea.  And  who,  that  is  but  a  knowing 
man,  dares  say  there  be  not  husbands  and  wives  now  to  bn 
found  in  such  a  hai'dness  of  heart,  that  they  will  not  perform 
either  conjugal  affection,  or  any  requbite  duty  thereof,  though 
it  be  most  deserved  at  their  hands  ? 

Neither  can  any  one  defer  to  confess,  but  that  God,  whose 
property  it  ia  to  judge  the  cause  of  them  that  suffer  injury, 
hath  provided  for  innocent  and  honeat  persona  wedded,  how 
they  might  free  themselves  by  lawful  means  of  divorce,  from 
the  bondage  and  iniquity  of  those  who  are  falsely  termed  their 
husbands  or  their  wives.  This  is  clear  out  of  Deut.  sxiv.  1 ; 
Mai.  ii. ;  Matt.  six.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vii. ;  and  out  of  those  principles 
which  the  scripture  everywhere  teaches,  that  God  changes 
not  his  mind,  dissents  not  from  himself,  is  no  accepter  of 
persons;  but  allows  the  same  remedies  to  all  men,  oppi'essed 
with  the  same  necessities  and  infirmities ;  yea,  requires  that 
we  should  use  them.  This  he  will  easily  perceive,  who  con- 
siders these  things  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Laatly,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
us  to  obey  the  civil  laws,  every  one  of  his  own  commonwealth, 
if  they  be  not  against  the  laws  of  God. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

For  what  Cause  Diittirce  is  permitted  by   the  civil  Law  ex  I. 

Consensu  Codic.  de  Repudiis, 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  the  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valeu- 

tinian,  which  begins,  "  ConseMUj"  fee.,  touching  divorce,  and 
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P        many  otiier  decrefis  of  pious  emperors  agreeing  berenith,  are 
not  coiitriiry  to  the  word  of  dad;  and  tbei*efbre  may  be  re- 

'  called  inU)  use  by  anv  Christian  princi;  or  com moa wealth  ; 

I  m  y,  ought  to  be  witli  due  respect  had  to  every  nation  ;  for 

n  datsoeyer  is  equal  and  just,  that  in  everything  is  to  besought  1 
and  used  by  Christians.     Heuce  it  is  plain,  that  divorce  is  1 
granted  by  divine  approbation,  both  to  husbands  and  to  wives,  I 
if  either  party  can  convict  the  other  of  these  following  offences 
before  the  magistrate. 

If  the  husband  can  prove  the  wife  to  be  an  adulteress,  : 
witch,  a  murderess;  to  liave  bought  or  sold  to  slavery  an; 
onefree  born,  to  have  violated  sepnicbrea,  committed  sacrilege 
favoured   thievea    and    robbers,    dewrouH   of  feasting   will 
strangers,  the  husband  not  knowing,  or  not  willing ;  if  shi 
lodge  forth  without  a  just  and  probable  cause,  or  frequent  I 
theatres  and  sights,  he  forbidding;  if  she  be  privy  with  those  ' 
that  plot  against  the  state,  or  if  she  deal  falsely,  or  offer  blows. 
And  if  the  wife  can  prove  her  husband  guilty  of  any  those 
forenamed  crimes,  and  frequent  the  company  of  lewd  women 
in  her  sight,  or  if  he  heat  her,  she  had  the  like  liberty  to  quit  ' 
herself;  with  this  difference,  that  the  man  atier  divorce  might 
forthwith  marry  again ;  the  woman  not  till  a  year  atler,  lest 
ehe  might  chance  to  have  conceived. 

CHAPTER  XXXVTII. 

An  Exposition  of  those  Placts  uiher&in  Ood  declares  Ike  JVa- 
lure  of  hall/  Wedlock. 
Now  lo  the  eno  it  may  be  seen,  that  this  agrees  with  the 
divine  law,  the  first  institution  of  marriage  is  to  be  coasidernd, 
and  those  texts  in  which  God  establiahed  the  joining  of  mala 
and  lemale,  and  described  the  duties  of  them  both.  When 
God  had  determined  to  make  woman,  and  give  her  as  a' 
wife  to  man,  he  spake  thus.  Gen.  ii.  18 :  "  It  is  not  good  for  , 
man  lo  be  alone :  I  will  make  him  a  help  jneet  for  him.  And 
Adam  said,"  but  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  ver.  23,  24,  "  This  ia 
now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  ray  flesh :  tlierefore  shall 

a  man  leave  his  felher  and  mothei',  and  shall  cleave  to  his       

wife,  and  thev  shall  be  one  flesh."  ^^^| 

To  this  flrst  institution  did  Chi-ist  recall  his  own,  when  an-     ^^H 

swering  thepharbees,  he  condemned  the  licence  of  unlavrful     ^^H 

^^Jlxprce.     He  tai^ht  therefore  by  bis  example,  that  we,  a:-    ^^^H 
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cording  to  this  first  instilutioii,  and  whut  God  hathspokt 
thereof,  ought  to  determine  what  kind  of  covenant  niai-rU(£e 
ifi,  how  to  be  kept,  and  liow  fai',  and  laatl/,  for  what  causew 
to  be  dissolved.  To  which  decrees  of  God  these  also  are  to  be 
joined,  which  tlie  Holy  Ghost  hath  tauglit  by  his  apoatle, 
ihat  neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  "  liath  potvei-  of  their 
own  body,  but  mutually  each  of  either's."  Tiiut  "  tlie  hus- 
Ijand  shall  love  the  wife  as  his  own  body,  yea,  as  Christ  iuves 
his  cburuli ;  and  thai  the  wife  ought  to  be  subject  to  her  hus- 
band, as  the  church  is  to  Christ." 

By  these  rhiufra  ihe  nature  of  holy  wedlock  is  certainly 
knuwu;  whereot  if  only  one  be  wanting  in  both  or  ei'lier 
party,  and  that  either  by  obstinate  malevolence,  or  too  deep 
inbi't'd  weakness  of  mind,  or  lasdy,  ihi'ougb  incurable  im- 
potence of  body,  it  cannot  then  be  said,  that  the  coveaant  ot 
matrimony  holds  good  between  such,  if  we  mean  that  cove- 
nant which  God  instiiuted  and  ciilled  maiTiage,  and  tliat 
whereof  only  it  must  be  undei'stood  that  our  Saviour  said, 
"  Those  whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  separate." 

And  hence  is  concluded,  that  uiatrimouy  requires  continual 
cohabitation  and  livmg  together,  unless  the  calling  of  God 
be  otherwise  evident;  which  union  if  the  parties  themscIveB 
disjoin  either  by  mutual  consent,  or  one  against  the  oUict'b 
will  depart,  the  marriage  is  then  broken.  Wherein  the 
papist.*,  as  in  other  things,  oppose  themselves  against  God; 
while  they  separate  for  many  causes  from  bed  and  board, 
and  yet  will  have  the  bond  of  matrimony  remain,  as  if  this 
covenant  could  be  other  than  the  conjunction  and  commu- 
nion not  only  of  bed  and  board,  hut  of  all  other  loving  and  . 
helpful  duties.  This  we  may  see  in  these  words:  "1  will 
make  him  a  help  meet  for  him;  bone  ot  his  bone,  and  flesh 
of  his  Besb  :  for  this  cause  shall  he  leave  father  and  uorher, 
and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  l)e  one  Hesh." 
By  which  words  who  discerns  not,  that  God  requires  of 
them  both  so  to  live  logethei-,  and  to  be  united  not  only  in 
body  but  in  mind  also,  with  such  an  affection  as  none  may 
be  dearer  and  more  ardent  among  all  the  relations  of  man- 
kind, nor  of  more  efficacy  to  the  mutual  offices  of  love  and 
loyalty'.'  They  must  communicate  and  consent  in  all  things 
both  divine  and  hunmn,  wLich  have  any  moment  to  well  and 
happy  living.     The  wiie  must  honour  and  ohi.'y  her  husband, 
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as  the  church  honours  and  obeys  Chriet,  her  head.  Thr 
Husband  muat  love  and  cherish  his  wife,  as  Christ  his  church 
Thus  they  must  be  to  each  other,  if  they  will  be  true  man 
and  wift!  in  the  siglit  of  God,  whom  certainly  the  churcbei 
oug;ht  to  follow  in  their  judgment.  Now  the  proper  and 
ultimate  end  of  marriage  is  not  copulation,  or  children,  foi 
then  there  was  not  true  matrimony  between  Joseph  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  Christ,  nor  between  many  holy  persona 
more ;  but  the  fitll  and  proper  and  main  end  of  marri^e  is 
the  communicating  of  all  duties  both  divine  and  fauman, 
each  to  other  with  utmost  benevolence  and  affection, 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
The  Piv/terties  of  a  Iriie  and  Christian  Marriage  more  dis- 
tinct li/  lepeiiled. 
By  which  definition  we  may  know  that  God  esteems  and 
reckons  iipijU  these  four  necessary  properties  to  be  in  every 
true  marriiicre.  1.  That  they  shouid  live  together,  unless  the 
calling  of  God  require  otherwise  for  a  time.  2.  That  they 
should  love  one  another  to  the  height  of  dearness,  and  that 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  communion  of  true  religion.  3.  That 
'.he.  husband  hear  himself  as  the  bead  and  preserver  of  fail 
wife,  instructing  her  to  all  godliness  and  integrity  of  life ; 
that  the  wife  a&>  be  to  her  husband  a  help,  according  to  her 
place,  especially  fuithering  him  in  the  true  worshij>  of  God, 
and  next  in  all 'the  occasions  of  civil  life.  And  4.  That  ihey 
defraud  not  each  other  of  conjugal  benevolence,  oa  the 
apostle  commands,  1  Cor.  vii.  Hence  it  follows,  according 
ic  the  scntenue  of  God,  which  all  Christians  ought  to  be 
ruled  by,  that  between  thoae  who  either  through  ofastiDacy, 
or  helpless  inability,  cannot  or  will  not  perform  these  re- 
peated duties,  between  those  there  can  be  no  true  matrimony^ 
nor  ought  they  to  be  counted  man  and  wife. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
Whether  those  erimei:  recited  chap,  xxxvii,  out  of  Ike  civil  Law, 
dissolve  Malrimoay  hi  God^s  account. 
Now  if  a  husband  or  wife  be  found  guilty  of  any  of  those 
crimes  which  by  the  law  "  consensu  are  made  causes  of 
diforce,  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  man  camiot  be  the  head 
tnd  preserver  of  his  wife,  nor  such  a  woman  be  a  meet  help 

-     WOL.  III.  ■« 
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s  the  divine  law  in  true  wedlock  requin 
for  these  faults  are  punished  either  by  death,  or  depnr 
■or  extreme  infaray,  which  are  direoily  opposite  to  the  cove- 
nant of  niarTia°;e.  If  they  deserve  death,  as  adultery  and 
the  like,  doubtless  God  would  not  that  any  should  live  in 
wedlock  with  them  whom  he  would  not  have  to  live  at  aX 
Or  if  it  be  not  death,  hut  the  incurring  of  notorious  in- 
famy, certain  it  is  neither  just,  nor  expedient,  nor  meet, 
that  an  honest  man  should  be  coupled  with  an  infamous  wo- 
man, nor  an  honest  matron  with  an  infamous  man.  The 
wise  Roman  princes  had  bo  great  a  regard  to  the  equal 
honour  of  either  wedded  person,  that  they  counted  those 
marriages  of  no  force  which  were  made  between  the  one  of 
good  repute,  and  the  other  of  evil  note.  How  much  more 
will  all  honest  regard  of  Christian  expedience  and  comeli- 
ness beseem  and  concern  those  who  are  set  free  and  dignified 
in  Christ,  than  it  could  the  Roman  senate,  or  their  eons,  for 
whom  that  law  was  provided? 

And  this  all  godly  men  will  Boon  apprehend,  that  he  who 
ought  (o  be  the  head  and  preserver  not  only  of  his  wife,  but 
also  of  his  children  and  family,  as  Christ  is  of  his  church, 
bad  need  he  one  of  honest  name :  so  likewise  the  wife, 
which  is  to  be  the  meet  help  of  an  honest  and  good  man,  ibe 
mother  of  an  honest  ofTspring  and  family,  the  glory  of  the 
man,  even  aa  the  man  is  the  glory  of  Christ,  should  not  be 
tainted  with  ignominy  j  as  neither  of  them  can  avoid  to  he, 
having  been  justly  appeached  of  those  fnrenamed  crimes ; 
and  theretbre  cannot  be  worthy  to  hold  their  place  in  a 
ChHstian  family:  yea,  they  themselves  turn  out  themselves 
and  dissolve  that  holy  covenant.  And  they  who  are  true 
breihren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  are  no  more  in  bondage  to 

But  here  the  patrons  of  wickedness  and  dissolrers  of 
Christian  discipline  will  object,  that  it  ia  the  pai't  of  man  and 
wife  to  bear  one  another's  cross,  whether  in  calamity  or  in- 
famy, that  they  might  gain  each  other,  if  not  to  a  good  name, 
yet  to  repentance  and  amendment.  But  they  who  thus  ob- 
ject, seek  the  impunity  of  wickedness,  and  the  favour  of 
wicked  men,  not  the  duties  of  true  charihr ;  which  prefers 
public  honesty  before  private  interest,  and  bad  ratlier  the  re- 
medies of  wholesome  punishment  appointed  by  O^d  should 
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1  that  by  remi^sneas  the  licence  of  evil  doing 
should  increase  For  if  they  who,  by  committing  such 
oSi:nces,  have  made  void  the  holy  knot  of  marriage,  be  ca- 
pable of  repeniance,  they  will  be  sooner  moved  when  due 
punishment  is  esecutcd  on  them,  than  when  it  is  remitted. 

We  must  ever  beware,  lest,  in  contriving  what  will  be  besi 
for  ihe  soul's  health  of  delinquents,  we  make  ourselves  wiser 
and  discreeter  than  God.  He  that  religiously  weighs  his 
oracles  concerning  marriage,  cannot  doubt  that  they,  who 
have  committed  the  foresaid  transgresBions,  have  lost  the 
right  of  matrimony,  and  are  unworthy  to  hold  their  dignity 
in  an  honest  and  Christian  family. 

But  if  any  husband  or  wife  see  such  signs  of  repentance  in 
their  transgressor,  as  that  they  doubt  not  to  regain  them  by 
continuing  with  ihem,  and  partaking  of  their  mi^ries  and 
attaimures,  they  may  be  lefl  to  their  own  hopes,  and  their 
own  mind;  saving  ever  the  right  of  church  and  common- 
wealth, that  it  receive  no  scandal  by  the  neglect  of  due  seve- 
rity, and  their  children  no  harm  by  this  invitation  to  licence, 
and  want  of  good  education. 

From  all  these  considerations,  if  they  be  thought  on,  as  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  out  of  his  word,  any  one  may  per 
oeive,  who  desires  to  determine  of  these  thmgs  by  the  scrip- 
ture, that  those  causes  of  lawM  divorce,  which  the  most  re- 
ligious emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  set  forth  in  the 
forecited  place,  are  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
prime  institution  of  marriage;  and  were  still  more  and  more 
straitened,  as  the  church  and  state  of  the  empire  still  more 
and  more  corrupted  and  degenerated.  Therefore  pious 
princes  and  commonwealths  both  may  and  ought  establish 
them  again,  if  tliey  have  a  mind  to  restore  the  honour, 
sanctity,  and  religion  of  holy  wedlock  to  their  people,  and 
disentangle  many  consciences  from  a  miserable  and  perilous 
condition,  to  a  chaste  and  honest  life. 

To  those  recited  causes  wherefore  a  wife  might  send  a 
divorce  to  her  husband,  Justinian  added  four  more,  Constit. 
]  17 ;  and  four  more  for  which  a  man  might  put  away  his  wife. 
Three  other  causes  were  added  in  the  Code,  de  Repudjis,  I. 
Jubemus."  All  which  causes  are  so  clearly  contrary  to  the 
first  intent  of  marriage,  that  they  plainly  dissolve  it.  I  set  then 
~Mdown,beingeasvto  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  civil  law 
"  ■  <  2 
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It  was  permitted  ako  by  Christian  emperors,  that  the? 
who  would  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  might  without  impe- 
diment. Or  if  there  were  any  difficulty  at  all  in  ii,  the  law 
exprtsses  the  reason,  that  it  was  only  in  favour  of  the  child- 
ren; BO  that  if  there  were  none,  the  law  of  those  godly  em- 
perore  made  m)  other  difficulty  of  a  divorce  by  consent.  Or 
if  any  were  minded  without  conseut  of  the  other  to  divorce, 
and  without  those  causes  which  have  been  named,  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  laid  no  other  punishment  upon  them,  than 
that  the  husband  wrongfully  divorcing  his  wife  should  give 
back,  her  dowry,  and  the  use  of  that  which  was  called  "  Do- 
natio propter  nuptias;"  or  if  there  were  no  dowry  nor  no 
donation,  that  he  should  then  ^ve  her  the  fourth  part  of  hia 
goods.  The  like  penalty  was  inflicted  on  the  wife  departing 
without  just  cause.  But  that  they  who  were  once  married 
should  be  compelled  to  remain  so  ever  against  their  wills, 
was  not  exacted.  Wherein  thoite  pious  princes  followed  the 
law  of  God  in  Deut.  ssiv.  1,  and  nis  express  charge  by  the 
prophet  Malachi,  to  dismiss  from  him  the  wife  whom  he 
nates.  For  God  never  meant  in  marriage  to  give  to  man  a 
perpetual  torment  instead  of  a  meet  help.  Neither  can  God 
approve,  that  to  the  violation  of  this  holy  league  (whic!i  is 
violated  a.s  soon  "as  true  alfection  ceases  and  is  lost)  sliould 
he  added  murder,  which  is  already  couimitted  by  either  of 
them  who  resolvedly  hates  the  other,  as  I  shewed  of  1  Johu 
iii.  15,  "  Whoso  baieth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer." 

CHAPTER  XLI.  J 

Whether  the  Hvsband  or  Wife  deserled  may  marry  to       I 
a.olk,r.  1 

The  wife's  desertion  of  her  husband  the  Christian  em- 
perors plainly  decreed  to  be  a  just  cause  of  divorce,  wheiias 
they  granted  him  the  right  thereof,  if  she  had  but  luin  out 
)ne  night  against  bis  will  without  probable  cause.  But  of 
Jie  man  deserting  his  wife  they  did  not  so  determine:  yet  if 
we  look  into  the  word  of  God,  we  shall  find,  that  he  whc 
though  but  loT  a  year  without  just  cause  forsakes  his  wife, 
and  neither  provides  for  her  maintenance,  nor  signifies  his 
purpose  of  reruriiing,  and  good  will  towards  her,  wbenas  he 
luay,  hath  forfeited  his  right  in  her  so  forgc.Len.  For  the 
Spirit  of  God  speaks  plainly,  that  both  man  and  wife  have 
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deprive  each  other  of  living  togethe; 

Hither  may  be  added,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  grants  deser- 
tion to  be  a  cause  of  divorce,  in  those  answers  given  to  the 
Corinthians  concerning  a  brother  or  sister  deserted  by  a  mis- 
believer. "If  he  depart,  let  him  depart;  a  brother  or  a 
sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases."  In  which  words, 
vho  sees  not  that  the  Holy  Gbo^t  openly  pronounced^  that 
the  party  without  cause  deserted  is  not  bound  for  another'* 
wilful  desertion,  to  abstain  from  marriage,  if  he  have  need 
thereof? 

But  some  will  say,  that  this  h  spoken  of  a  misbebever  de- 
parting. But  I  beseech  ye,  doth  not  he  reject  the  farfn  of 
Chiist  in  his  deeds,  who  rashly  breaks  the  holy  coTenant  of 
wedlock  insriluled  by  God?  And  besides  this,  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  make  the  misbeliering  of  him  who  departs, 
but  Che  departing  of  him  who  ditibelieves,  to  be  the  just  cause 
of  freedom  to  the  brother  or  sister. 

Since  therefore  Jt  will  be  agreed  among  Chtistians,  that 
lliey  who  depart  from  wedlock  without  just  cause,  do  not 
only  deny  tlie  faith  of  matrimony,  but  of  Christ  also,  wfaat- 
*'ver  they  profess  with  their  nioutjis;  it  is  but  reason  to  con- 
clude, ilist  the  party  deserted  is  not  bound  in  case  of  cause- 
less desertion,  but  that  he  may  lawfully  seek  another  consort, 
if  it  be  needfiil  to  him,  toward  a  pure  and  blame.eBB  con- 
versation. 

CHAPTER  SUl. 
Tke  Impotence  of  Body,  Lejirosy,  Madness,  ^c, 

Causes  of  Divorce. 
Of  this,  because  it  was  not  disputed  in  "  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,"  bim  that  would  know  further,  I  com- 
mend to  the  Latin  original. 

CHAPTER  XLIIT. 

That  to  grant  Divorce  for  all  the  Causes  which  have  been 

hilhe.Tt9  brought,  disagrees  nctfromthe  Words  of  Christ, 

II am, ng  only  the  Cause  of  Adallery. 

Now  we  must  see  how  these  things  can  Btand  with  the 

words  of  PUT  Saviour,  who  feems  directly  to  forbid  all  di-  . 
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vorce  except  it  be  for  adultery.  To  theunderslandingwhenof, 
lie  muBt  ever  remember  this :  That  in  the  worda  of  our  Sa- 
viour there  can  be  no  contrariety :  That  his  words  and  an- 
swers are  not  to  be  streiched  beyond  the  question  proposed: 
That  our  Saviour  did  not  there  purpose  to  treat  of  all  the 
causes  for  which  it  might  be  lawful  to  divorce  and  auuij 
again  ;  for  then  that  in  the  Corinthians  of  marrying  again 
without  guilt  of  adultery  could  not  be  added:  That  it  is  not 
good  for  that  man  to  be  alone,  who  hath  not  the  special  gift 
from  above :  That  it  is  good  for  every  such  one  to  be  mar- 
ried, that  he  may  shun  lornicatiun. 

With  regard  to  these  principles,  let  us  see  what  our  Lord 
answered  to  the  templing  phariaeea  about  divorce  and  se-  1 
cond  marriage,  and  how  far  his  answer  doth  extend.  1 

First,  no  man  who  is  not  very  contentious  will  deny,  that  ■ 
the  Pharisees  asked  our  Lord  whether  it  were  lawful  to  put 
away  such  a  wife,  as  was  truly,  and  according  to  God's  law, 
to  be  counted  a  wife ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as  would  dwell 
with  her  husband,  and  both  would  and  could  perforin  tho 
necessary  duties  of  wedlock  tolerably.  But  she  who  will 
not  dwell  with  her  husband  is  not  put  away  by  him,  but  goes 
of  herself;  and  she  who  denies  to  l>e  a  meet  lielp,  or  to  be  so 
halh  made  herself  unfit  by  open  misdemeanors,  or  through 
incurable  impotencies  cannot  be  able,  is  not  by  the  law  of 
God  to  be  esteemed  a  wife  ;  as  halh  been  shewn  both  from 
the  first  institution,  and  other  places  of  scripture.  Neither 
certain Iv  would  the  pharisees  propound  a  question  concern- 
ing such  an  unconjugal  wife;  for  their  depravation  of  the  law 
had  brought  them  to  that  pass,  as  to  think  a  man  had  right 
to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause,  though  never  so  slight. 
Since  therefore  it  is  manifest,  that  Christ  answered  the  phari- 
sees conceining  a  fit  and  meet  wife  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  whom  he  forbade  to  divorce  for  any  cause  but  fornica- 
tion ;  who  sees  not  that  it  is  a  wickedness  so  to  wrest  and  ex- 
tend that  answer  of  his,  as  if  it  forbade  to  divorce  Iierwho  hai 
already  forsaken,  or  hath  lost  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  wife, 
by  deserved  infamy,  or  hath  undertaken  to  be  timt  which  she 
halh  not  natural  ability  to  be? 

This  truth  is  so  powerful,  that  it  hath  moved  the  papists  to 
grant  their  kind  of  divorce  for  other  causes  besides  aduilery — 
as  for  ill  usage,  and  the  not  performing  of  conjugal  duty; 


^^^^H                                 COtfCEltNIHO  DIVORCE.                                31^  ^^H 

'           and  to  separate  from  bed  and  board  for  these  causes,  whiuh  ia  ^^H 

as  much  divorce  as  they  crant  for  adultery.  ^^H 

But  some  perhaps  will  object,  that  though  it  be  yielded  ^^^| 

that  our  Lord  granted  divorce  not  only  for  adultery,  yet  il  is  ^^^ 

ntti  nprl-ain     that   lip    Ti&rmiftMl    TjinrriniTp  nft^r  Hivnnvi.    Iinlpan  ' 
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not  certain,  that  he  permitted  inarriage  after  divorce,  unless 
for  that  only  cause.  I  answer,  first,  mat  the  senteaoe  of  di- 
vorce and  second  marriage  is  one  and  the  same.  So  that 
when  the  right  of  divorce  is  evinced  to  belong  not  only  to 
the  eaitse  of  fornication,  the  power  of  second  marriage  is 
also  proved  to  be  not  limited  to  that  cause  only ;  ,\nd  that 
most  evidently  wheuas  the  Holy  Gliost,  1  Cor.  vii.,  so  frees 
the  deserted  party  from  bondage,  as  that  he  may  not  only 
send  a  just  divorce  iu  case  of  desertion,  but  may  seek  an- 
other marriage. 

Lastly,  seeing  God  will  not  that  any  should  live  in  danger 
of  fornication  and  utter  ruin  for  the  default  of  another,  and 
hath  commanded  the  husband  to  send  away  with  a  bill  ot 
divorce  her  nhoni  he  could  not  love ;  it  is  impossible  that 
the  chara;e  of  adultery  should  belong  to  him  who  for  lawful 
caoses  divorces  and  marries,  or  to  her  who  marries  after  she 
hath  been  unjustly  rejected,  or  to  him  who  receives  her  with- 
out all  finud  to  the  foi-mer  wedlock.  For  this  were  a  horrid 
blasphemy  against  God,  so  to  interpret  his  words,  as  to  make 
him  dissent  from  himsr'lf ;  for  who  sees  not  a  flat  contra- 
diction in  this,  to  enthral  blameless  men  and  women  to  mise- 
ries and  iniiu'ies,  under  a  false  and  soothing  title  of  marriage, 
and  yet  to  declare  by  his  apostle,  that  a  brother  or  sister 
is  not  under  bonda^  ,  in  such  cases  ?  No  less  do  these  two 
things  conflict  with  themselves,  to  enforce  the  innocent  and 
fauIUess  to  endure  the  pain  and  misery  of  another's  per- 
versenees,  o"  else  to  hve  in  unavoidable  temptation ;  and  to 
affirm  elsewhere  that  he  lays  on  no  man  the  burden  of  an- 
other man's  sin,  nor  doth  constrain  any  man  to  the  endan- 
gering of  his  soul. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

That  to  thoie  also  who  are  Justly  divorced,  tecond -Marriage 

ouijhl  to  be  permitt-d. 

This  although  it  he  well  provid,  yet  because  it  conctimi 
only  the  offender,  I  leave  him  to  search  out  his  own  cliart^f 
himself  in  the  author.  , 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
Thai  some  Perioru  are  so  ordained   to   Marriage,  at  tktttM 

they  cannot  obtain  the  Gift  (if  Continence,  no,  not  by  eiw^M 

nest  Prayer ;   and  that   therein  every  one  is  to  be  left  btm 

his   ovm  Judgment   and   Conscience,   and  not  to  have   uM 

Burden  laid  upon  him  by  any  other. 
CHAPTER  XLVT. 
The  ff'ords  of  the  Apostle  concerning  Ike   Praise  of  singttM 
Life  unfolded. 

Th£EB  two  cbapEers  nut  bo  immediately  ilebdting  the  ri^  J 
^,|rf  divorce,  I  cboose  rather  not  to  insert. 
CHAPTER  XLVir. 
'  The  Conclusion  of  this  Treatise. 

These  things,  most  renowned  king,  I  have  brought  to- 
gether, both  to  explain  for  what  causes  the  unhappy  hut 
sometimes  mttst  necessary  help  of  divorce  ought  to  be  granted, 
according  lo  God's  word,  by  princes  and  rulers  ;  as  also  to 
explain  how  the  words  of  Ctirist  do  consent  with  such  a 
grant.  I  have  been  large  indeed  both  in  handling  those 
sracles  of  God,  and  in  laying  down  those  certain  principles, 
which  he  who  will  know  what  the  mind  of  God  is  in  this 
matter,  must  ever  think  on  and  remember.  But  if  we  con- 
aider  what  mist  and  ohscurily  hath  been  poured  out  by  anti- 
christ upon  this  question,  and  how  deep  this  pernicious  con- 
tempt of  wedlock,  and  admiration  of  sinple  life,  even  in 
those  who  are  not  called  thereto,  hath  sunk  into  many  men*a 
persuasions ;  I  fear  leut  all  that  hath  been  said  be  hardly 
enough  to  persuade  such,  that  they  would  cease  at  length  to 
make  themselves  wiser  and  holier  than  God  himself,  in  being 
BO  severe  to  grant  lawful  marriage,  and  so  easy  to  connive  at 
all,  not  only  whoredoms  but  deflowerings  and  adulteries : 
whenas,  among  the  people  of  God,  no  whoredom  was  to  be  , 
lolerated.  J 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works  oM 
Satan,  send  down  his  Spirit  upon  all  Christians,  and  princl^^ 
pally  upon  Christian  governors,  both  in  church  and  common- 
wealth, (for  of  the  clear  judgment  of  your  royal  majesly  I 
nothing  doiibi,  revolving  the  scriplnre  so  often  as  ye  do,) 
that  tney  may  acknowledge  how  much  they  provoke  thi 
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anger  of  God  against  us,  whenas  all  kind  of  uncliastlty  u 
tolerated,  fornications  and  adulteries  winked  at;  but  hol^ 
and  honourable  wedlock  is  oft  withheld  by  the  mere  persna- 
giim  of  antichrist,  from  such  as  without  this  remedy  cannot 
preserve  themselves  from  damnation  ?  For  none  »'ho  hath 
nut  a  spark  of  honesty  will  deny,  that  princes  and  stales 
ought  to  use  diligence  toward  the  maintaining  of  pure  iind 
honest  life  among  all  men,  without  which  all  justice,  all  fear 
of  God,  and  true  religion  decays. 

And  who  knows  not,  that  chastity  and  pureness  of  life  r^n 
never  be  restored,  or  continued  in  the  commonwealth,  unless 
it  be  first  established  in  private  houses,  from  whence  the 
whole  breed  of  men  is  to  come  forth  ?  To  effect  this,  no 
wise  man  can  doubl,  that  it  is  necessary  for  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, first,  with  severity  to  punish  whoredom  and  adul- 
tery ;  nest,  to  see  that  marriages  be  lawfully  contracted,  and 
in  the  Lord  ;  then,  that  they  be  faithfully  kept ;  and  lastly, 
when  that  unhappiness  urges,  that  they  be  lawfully  dissolved, 
and  other  marriage  granted,  according  as  the  law  of  God, 
and  of  nature,  and  the  constitutions  of  pious  princes  have 
decreed ;  as  I  have  shewn  both  by  evident  authorities  of 
scripture,  together  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  &thers, 
and  other  testimonies.  Only  the  Lord  grant  that  we  may 
learn  to  prefer  hb  ever  just  and  saving  word,  before  the  com- 
ments of  antichrist,  tixi  deeply  rooted  in  many,  and  the  false 
and  blasphemous  exposilion  of  our  Saviour's  words.    Amen. 


A  POSTSCRIPT. 
Thitb  far  Martin  Bucer:  whom,  where  I  might  without 
injury  to  either  part  of  the  cause,  I  deny  not  to  have  epito- 
mized; in  the  rest  observing  a  well-warrantetl  rule,  not  ^ 
give  an  inventory  of  so  many  words,  but  to  weigh  tlieif 
Kirce.  I  could  have  added  that  eloquent  and  right  Christian 
discourse,  wiitten  by  Erasmus  on  this  argument,  not  dis- 
agreeing in  effect  from  Bueer.  But  this,  I  hope,  will  be 
enough  to  excuse  me  with  the  mere  Englishman,  to  "-e  no 
forger  of  new  and  loose  opinions.  Others  may  read  him  ii 
his  own  phrase  on  the  First  to  the  Corinthians,  and  case  tO' 
who  never  could  delight  in  long  citations,  much  less  in  whole 
traductions  ;  wliether  it  be  natural  disposition  or  education  io 
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me,  or  ttat  my  mother  bore  me  a  speaker  of  what  Clod 
made  mine  own,  aiid  not  a  translator.  There  be  others  also 
whom  I  could  reckon  up,  of  no  mean  account  in  the  church, 
(and  Peter  Martyr  among  tlie  first,)  who  are  more  than  half 
our  own  in  this  controversy.  But  ihis  is  a  providence  not  to 
be  slighted,  that  as  Bucer  wrote  this  tractate  of  divorce  in 
England  and  for  Enfrlantl,  eo  Erasmus  professes  he  begun 
here  among  ua  the  same  subject,  especially  out  of  compas- 
sion, for  the  need  he  saw  this  nation  had  of  some  charitable 
redreas  herein  ;  and  seriously  exhorts  others  to  use  their  best 
industry  in  the  clearing  of  this  point,  wherein  custom  hath 
a  greater  sway  than  verity.  That  therefore  which  came 
into  the  mind  of  these  two  admired  strangers  to  do  for 
England,  and  in  a  touch  of  highest  prudence,  which  they 
took  to  be  not  yet  recovered  from  monastic  superstilionj  if  I 
B  native  am  found  to  have  done  for  mine  own  country,  alto- 
gether suitably  and  conformably  to  their  so  lorgc  and  clear 
understanding,  yet  without  the  least  help  of  theirs ;  I  sup- 
pose that  henceforward  among  conscionable  and  judicTous 
persons  it  will  no  more  be  thought  to  my  discredit,  or  at  all 
to  this  nation's  dishonour.  And  if  these  their  hooks  tlie  one 
shall  be  printed  often  with  beet  allowance  in  most  religious 
cities,  the  other  with  express  authority  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  a 
pope,  shall,  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  be  published  and 
republished,  though  against  the  received  opittion  of  that 
church,  am!  mine  containing  but  the  same  thing,  shall  in  a 
time  of  reformation,  a  time  of  free  speaking,  free  writing, 
not  find  a  permission  to  the  press;  I  refer  me  to  wisest  men, 
whether  truth  be  suffered  to  be  truth,  or  liberty  to  be  liberty, 
now  among  us,  and  be  not  again  in  danger  of  new  fetters 
and  captivity  after  all  our  hopes  and  labours  tost :  and 
whether  learning  be  not  (which  our  enemies  too  prophetically 
feared)  in  the  way  to  be  trodden  down  again  by  ignorance. 
Whereof  while  time  is,  out  of  the  faith  owing  to  God  and 
my  country,  I  bid  (his  kingdom  beware;  and  doubt  not 
God  who  hath  dignified  this  parliament  already  to  so  n 
glorious  degrees,  will  also  give  thetn  (which  is  a  singulMsJ 
blessing)  to  inform  themselves  rightly  in  the  midat  of  an  iinf  f 
principled  iige,  and  to  prevent  this  working  mystery  of  igno-  • 
ranee  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom,  which  under  new  shapM  fl 
and  dis^iscs  begins  afresh  to  grow  upon  us. 
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TO  THE   PARLIAMENT. 

That  which  I  knew  to  be  the  part  of  a  good  magistrate,  aim- 
ing al  true  liberty  through  ihe  right  information  of  retigious 
and  civil  life,  and  that  which  I  saw,  and  was  pattaker  of, 
your  vowa  and  solemn  corenants,  parliament  of  England ! 
vour  actions  also  manifestly  tendinEr  to  exalt  the  truth,  and  to 
depress  the  tyranny  of  error  and  ill  custom,  with  more  con- 
stancy and  prowess  than  CTer  yet  any,  since  that  parliament 
which  put  the  first  sceptre  of  rhis  kingdom  into  liis  hand  whom 
God  and  entraordinaiy  virtue  made  their  monarch ;  were  the 
causes  that  moved  me,  one  eUe  not  placing  much  in  the  emi- 
nence of  a  dedication,  to  present  your  high  notice  with  a  dis- 
course, conscious  to  itfielf  of  nothing  more  than  of  diligence, 
and  firm  affection  to  the  public  good.  And  that  ye  took  it 
BO  as  wise  and  impartial  men,  obtaining  so  great  power  and 
dignity,  are  wont  to  accept,  in  matters  both  doubtful  and  im- 
portant, what  they  think  offered  them  well  meant,  and  from 
a  rational  ability,  I  had  no  less  tban  to  persuade  me.  And 
on  tliat  persuasmn  am  returaed,  as  to  a  famous  and  free  port, 
myself  also  hound  by  more  than  a  maritime  law,  to  expose  as 
freely  what  fraughtagel  conceive  to  bring  of  no  trifles.  For 
althoimh  it  be  generally  known,  bow  and  by  whom  ye  have 
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been  instigated  to  a  hud  censuie  of  that  former  book,  ei>- 
titled,  "The  Doctrineand  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  an  opinion 
held  by  some  of  the  best  among  veformed  wriiera  without 
scandal  or  coiifutement,  though  now  thought  new  and  dan- 
gerous by  some  of  our  severe  Gnostics,  whose  little  reading, 
and  less  meditating,  holds  ever  with  hardest  obstinacy  that 
which  it  took  up  with  easiest  creduliEj ;  I  do  not  find  yet 
that  aught,  for  the  furious  incitements  which  have  been  used, 
hath  issued  by  your  appointment,  that  might  give  the  least 
interruption  or  disrepute  either  to  the  author,  or  to  the  book. 
Which  he  who  will  be  better  advised  than  to  call  your  neglect 
or  connivance  at  a  thing  imagined  so  perilous,  can  attribute) 
it  to  nothing  more  justly,  than  to  the  ueep  and  quiet  stream 
of  yuur  direct  and  calm  deUberations,  that  gave  not  way  either 
lo  the  fervent  rashness  or  the  immaterial  gravity  of  those 
who  ceased  not  to  exasperate  without  cause.  For  which  up- 
rightness and  incorrapt  refusal  of  what  ye  were  incensed  to, 
lords  and  commons  !  (though  it  were  done  to  justice,  not  to 
ine,  Slid  was  a  peculiar  demonstration  how  far  your  ways  are 
different  fiom  the  rash  vulgar,)  besides  those  allegiances  of 
oath  and  duty,  which  are  my  public  debt  to  your  public  labours, 
I  have  yet  a  store  of  gratitude  laid  up,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
liaustcd  ;  and  such  thanks  )jerhaps  they  riiay  live  to  be,  as 
shall  more  than  whisper  to  die  next  ages.  Yet  that  the  au- 
thor may  be  known  to  ground  himself  upon  hia  own  innocence, 
and  the  merit  of  hia  cause,  not  upon  the  farourof  adiveraion, 
ora  delay  to  any  just  censure,  but  wishes  rather  he  might  see 
those  his  detrsctura  at  any  fair  meeting,  as  learned  debatementa 
are  privileged  with  a  due  freedom  under  equal  moderators;  I 
shall  here  briefly  single  one  of  them,  (because  he  hatli  obliged 
me  to  it,)  who  I  persuade  me  having  acarce  read  the  hook, 
nor  knowing  him  who  writ  it,  or  at  least  feigning  the  latter, 
hath  not  forborne  to  scandahze  him,  unconferred  with,  unad- 
monislied,  undealt  with  by  any  pastorly  or  brotherly  convince- 
ment,  in  the  most  open  and  invective  manner,  and  at  tlie  most 
bitter  opportunity  that  drift  or  set  design  could  have  invented. 
And  this,  wheuas  the  canon  law,  though  commonly  mo^t 
favouring  the  boldness  of  their  priests,  puniehcB  the  naming 
or  ti-aducing  of  any  person  in  the  pulpit,  was  by  him  made 
no  scruple.  If  I  shall,  therefore,  take  licence  by  the  right  of 
Batar^  and  that  liberty  wherein  l  was  bom,  lo  defend  myseU 
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imbllcly  against  a  printed  calumny,  and  do  willingly  appeal 
to  those  juilgeB  to  whom  I  am  accused,  it  can  be  no  immode- 
rate 01"  unallowable  couree  of  seeking  bo  just  and  neolfiil  re. 
paiations.  Wliich  I  had  done  long  since,  liad  not  those  em. 
ploymcnts,  wliicli  are  now  Tisible,  defened  me.  It  was 
preached  before  ye,  lords  and  commona  1  in  August  last  upon 
a  BjMciai  day  of  liuniiliation,  that  "  tlici«  was  a  wicked  book 
abroad,"  and  yo  were  taxed  of  sin  that  it  was  yet  "  uncen- 
Bured,  the  book  deserving  to  he  burnt ;"  and  "  impudence  " 
also  WHS  chai^^cd  upon  the  author,  who  dui-st  "  set  his  name 
to  it,  and  dedicate  it  to  yourselves  ! "  Fir^t,  lords  and  com- 
mons !  I  pi'ay  to  that  God,  before  whom  yc  then  were  pros- 
ti'ate,  BO  to  forgive  ye  those  omissions  and  tresjiasses,  whici 
ye  desire  most  should  find  fot^ivencsa,  as  I  shall  soon  shew 
to  the  world  how  easily  je  absolve  youi-selvcs  of  that  which 
this  man  calls  your  sin,  and  is  indeed  your  ivisdora,  and  your 
nobleness,  whci-cof  to  this  day  ye  have  done  well  not  to  re- 
pent. He  terms  it  "  a  wicked  hook,"  and  why  but "  for 
allowing  other  causes  of  divorce,  than  Chnst  and  his  apostles 
mention  ?  "  and  with  the  same  censure  condemns  of  wicked, 
iicaa  not  only  Maitin  Bucor,  that  elect  instniment  of  rcfoi'ma- 
tion,  highly  honoured,  and  had  in  reverence  by  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  his  whole  parliament,  whom  also  I  had  published 
in  English  by  a  good  providence,  about  a  week  before  this 
calumnious  digression  was  preached ;  so  that  if  he  knew  not 
Bucer  then,  as  he  ought  to  have  known,  he  might  at  least 
have  known  liim  some  months  after,  ere  the  sermon  came  in 
print;  wherein  notwithstanding  lie  pcreists  in  his  former  son- 
ten  eo,  and  condemns  again  of  wiekedncss,  either  ignorantly 
or  wilfully,  not  only  Martin  Bucer,  and  all  the  choicest  and 
holiest  of  our  refonnei-s,  but  the  whole  pai'liamcnt  and  chureii 
of  England  in  those  best  and  purest  times  of  Eilwai'd  the 
Sixtli.  All  which  I  shall  pi-ove  with  good  evidence,  at  the 
end  of  these  explanations.  And  then  let  it  be  judged  and 
seiiously  considered  with  wiiat  hope  the  uffalrs  of  our  religion 
arc  committed  to  one  among  othei'S,  who  hath  now  only  left 
him  which  of  the  twain  he  will  choose,  whether  this  shall  be 
his  iialpabic  ignomnce,  or  the  same  wickedness  of  his  own 
booK,  which  he  so  lavishlv  imputes  to  the  writings  of  other 
melt :  and  whether  tliis  of  (lis,  chat  thus  peremptorily  defames 
and  attaints  of  wickedness  unspotted  churehes,  unblemished  ^ 
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parljamentB,  and  the  most  enjinpnt  rpslorprs  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, lieserye  nol  to  be  burnt  first.  And  if  bis  heat  had  burst 
out  only  against  the  opinion,  his  wonted  passiim  had  no  doubt 
been  silently  borne  with  wonted  patience.  But  since,  against 
the  charity  of  tbat  solemn  place  and  meeting,  it  served  him 
further  to  inreigh  opprobriously  against  the  person,  branding 
him  with  no  less  than  impudence,  only  for  setting  hia  name 
to  what  he  had  written ;  I  must  be  excused  not  to  be  bo 
wanting  to  the  defence  of  an  honest  name,  or  to  the  reputation 
of  ilioBc  good  men  who  afford  me  their  society,  hut  to  be  sen- 
sible of  such  a  foul  endeavoured  disgrace:  not  knowing  aught 
either  in  mine  own  deserts,  or  the  laws  of  this  land,  why  I 
should  be  subject,  in  such  a  notorious  and  illegal  manner,  to 
the  intemperances  of  this  man's  preaching  choler  And  in- 
deed to  be  so  prompt  and  ready  in  the  midst  of  his  humble- 
ness, to  loss  reproaches  of  this  bulk  and  size,  argues  as  if 
they  were  the  weapons  of  his  exercise,  I  am  sure  not  of  his 
tMiniatry,  or  of  thiit  day's  work.  Certainly  to  subscribe  my 
uBiue  at  what  I  was  to  own,  was  what  the  state  had  ordered 
and  requires.  And  he  who  lists  not  to  be  malicious,  would 
call  it  ingenuity  clear  conscience,  withngness  to  avouch  whai 
might  be  questioned,  or  to  be  belter  instructed.  And  if  God 
were  so  displeased  with  those,  Isa  (viii.,  who  "  on  the  solemn 
fast  were  wont  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wichedneHS,'  it  could 
be  no  sign  of  bis  own  humiliation  accepted,  which  disjiosed 
him  to  smite  so  keen'.y  with  a  reviling  tongue,  But  if  only 
to  have  writ  my  name  must  be  counted  "  impudence,"  how 
doih  this  buc  justify  another,  who  might  affirm  with  as  good 
warrant,  that  the  late  discourse  of  "  Scripture  and  Reason," 
which  is  certain  to  be  chiefly  his  own  draught,  was  published 
without  a,  name,  out  of  base  fear,  and  the  sly  avoidance  of 
what  might  follow  to  his  delnmeni,  if  the  party  at  couit 
should  hap  to  reach  him  ?  And  I,  to  have  set  my  name, 
where  he  accuses  me  to  have  set  it,  am  so  far  from  recanting, 
that  I  offer  my  hand  also  if  need  be,  to  make  good  the  same 
opinion  which  I  there  maintain,  by  inevitable  consequences 
drawn  parallel  from  his  own  principal  a;^itments  in  that  ol 
"  Scripture  and  Reason:"  which  I  shall  pardon  him  if  he 
Csn  deny,  without  shaking  his  own  composition  to  pieces. 
The  "  impudence,"  therefore,  since  be  weighed  so  little  what 
I  groBB  revile  that  was  to  give  his  equal,  I  send  hJin  bac- 
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*  again  or  a.  phylactery  to  stileh  u|>on  hia  airoEaLje,  that  ceu-  ' 

I  Bures  not  only  before  conviction,  bo  bitterly  without  so  much 

aa  one  reason  ^ven,  but  censures  the  coiiKregatioii  of  hia  go- 
veiTiors  to  their  feces,  for  not  being  so  nasty  aa  hiniBelf  to 
I  censure. 

And  whereas  my  other  crime  is,  that  I  addressed  the  de- 
dication of  what  I  had  studied  to  the  parliament ;  how  could 
I  hetter  declare  the  loyalty  which  I  owe  to  tliat  auprerae  and 
majestic  tribunal,  and  the  opinion  which  I  have  of  the  high 
entrusted  judgment,  and  personal  worth  assembled  in  that 
place?  With  the  same  affections  therefore,  and  the  same 
addicted  fidelity,  parliament  of  England !  I  here  again  have 
brought  to  your  perusal  on  the  same  argument  these  following 
expositions  of  scripture.  The  former  hook,ss  pleased  some  to 
think,  who  were  thoughtJudiciouB,  had  ofreason  in  it  to  a  suffi- 
ciency ;  what  they  required  was,  that  the  scriptures  there  alleged 
might  ba  discussed  more  iiilly.  To  their  desires  thus  much  fur- 
ther hath  been  laboured  in  the  ecripturea.  Another  sort  also, 
who  wanted  more  authoritiea  and  citations,  have  not  beea  ^^ 
here  unthought  of.  If  all  this  attain  not  to  satisfy  them,  as  ^^| 
I  am  confident  that  none  of  ihose  our  great  controversies,  at  ^^M 
this  day  hath  had  a  more  demonstrative  explaining,  I  must  ^^M 
confess  to  admire  what  it  is;  for  doubtless  it  is  not  reason  ^^ 
now-a-days  that  satisfies  or  suborns  the  corainon  credence  of 
men,  to  yield  so  easily,  and  grow  so  vehement  in  matters  much 
more  disputable,  and  far  less  conducing  to  the  daily  good  und 
peace  of  life.  Some  whose  necessary  ahiils  have  long  inured 
them  to  cloak  the  defects  of  their  unstudied  years,  and  haired 
now  to  learn,  undertheappearanceof  a  grave  solidity,  (which 
estimation  they  have  gained  among  weak  perceivcrs,)  find 
the  case  of  alighting  what  they  cannot  refute,  and  are  deter- 
mined, as  I  hear,  to  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering.  In 
which  number  I  must  be  forced  to  reckon  that  doctor,  who 
in  a  late  equivocating  treatise  plausibly  set  aSoat  against  the 
Dippers,  diving  the  while  himself  with  a  more  deep  prelalical 
malignance  against  the  present  state  and  church  government, 
mentions  with  ignominy  ''  the  Tractate  of  Divorce  ;"  yet  an- 
swers nothing,  but  instead  thereof  {for  which  I  do  not  com- 
mend his  marshalling)  sets  Moses  also  among  the  crew  of 
hia  Anabaptists, as  onewho  to  a  holy  nation,  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  gave  laws  "  breaking  the  bonds  of  marriage  to  iu 
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ordinate  luBt."  These  are  no  mean  surges  of  blaspbemv,  nof 
"nl^  dipping  Mosea  the  divine  lawgiver,  but  daaning  with  a 
liigb  hand  again^^t  tlie  justice  and  puiity  of  God  himself;  aa 
tl^ese  ensuins  scriptures  plainly  and  freely  handled  shail 
verify,  to  the  launching  of  that  old  apostemated  error.  Hin 
tlieidore  I  leave  now  to  bis  repentance. 

Othej's,  which  is  their  conrtesy,  confess  that  wit  and  parts 
may  do  much  to  make  that  seem  true  which  is  not;  as  was 
objected  to  Socrates  by  thein  whocouW  not  resist  his  efficacj', 
that  lie  ever  made  the  woi'st  cause  seem  tiie  better ;  and  thu^ 
thinking  themselves  discharged  of  the  difficulty,  love  not  to 
wade  further  into  the  fear  of  &  convincement.     These  will  be 
tiieir  excuses  to  decline  the  full  examining  of  this  serious 
point.     So  much  the  more  I  press  it  and  repent  it,  lords  and 
commons!  that  ye  beware  while  time  is,  ere  this  grand  secret 
and  only  art  of  ignorance  affecting  tyranny,  grow  powerful, 
and  rule  among  us.     For  if  sound  argument  and  reason  shall 
be  thus  put  off,  either  by  an  undeiTaliiing  silence,  or  the 
masteriy  censure  of  a  railing  word  or  two  in  the  pulpit,  or  by 
rejecting  the  force  of  truth,  as  the  mere  cunning  of  eloquence 
and  sophistry  ;  what  can  be  the  end  of  this,  but  that  all  good 
learning  and  knowledge  will  suddenly  decay?     Ignorance, 
and  illiterate  presumption,  which  is  yet  but  our  disease,  will    | 
tuiTi  at  length  into  our  very  constitution,  and  prove  the  beciiaB 
evil  of  1  he  age :  worse  to  be  feared,  if  it  get  once  to  reign  otm*  ■ 
us,  than  any  fifth  monarchy.     If  this  shidl  be  the  course,  that  " 
what  was  wont  to  be  a  chief  commend  a  liun,  and  the  ground 
of  other  men's  confidence  in  an  author,  his  diligence,  his  learn- 
ing, his  elocution,  whether  by  right  or  by  ill  meaning  granted 
him,  shall  be  tmiied  now  to  a  disadvantage  and  suspicion 
against  him,  that  what  he  writes,  though  unconfuted,  must 
therefore  be  mistrusted,  therefore  not  received  for  their  in-  f 
duati7,  ihe  exactness,  the  labour  in  it,  confessed  to  be  mure  J 
than  ordinary  ;  as  if  wisdom  had  now  (orsakeu  the  thirsty  and  j 
laborious  inquirer,  to  dwell  gainst  her  nature  with  the  arra>  <| 
gant  and  shallow  babbler;  to  what  purpose  all  those  paina'4 
and  that  continual  searching  required  of  us  by  Solomon  to  tlw'] 
attainment  of  understanding?  Why  are  men  bred  n 
such  care  and  expense  lo  a  life  of  perpetual  studies? 
do  yourselves  with  such  endeavour  seek  to  wipe  off  tlic 
imputation  of  mtending  to  discourse  the  progi  '     ' 
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vanco  of  learning?  He  [hej'efore,  whose  heart  can  bear  him 
to  the  high  pitch  of  ysur  nohle  enterprises,  may  easily  assure 
himself,  that  the  prudence  and  far-judging  circums  pec  mesa 
of  so  grave  a  magistracy  sittiug  in  parhamcnt,  who  have  be- 
fore ihera  the  prepared  and  purposed  act  of  their  most  religi- 
ous pi'edecesBjrs  to  imitate  in  this  queetion,  cannot  I'eject  the 
clearness  of  these  reasons,  and  these  allegutionE  both  here  and 
formerly  offered  them ;  nor  can  overlook  the  necessity  of  op- 
daining  more  wholesomely  and  more  humanely  in  the  casual- 
ties of  divorce,  than  our  laws  have  yet  establiahed,  if  the  most 
urgent  and  exaesaive  grievances  happening  in  domestic  life 
be  worth  the  laying  to  heart;  which,  unless  charity  be  far 
fi'om  us,  cannot  be  neglected.  And  that  these  things,  both 
in  the  right  constitution,  and  in  the  right  reformation  of  a 
commonwealth,  call  for  speediest  redress,  and  ought  to  be 
the  hi'st  considered,  enough  was  urged  in  what  was  pre- 
%ced  to  that  mommient  of  Bucer,  which  I  brought  to  your 
remembrance,  and  the  other  time  before.  Hencefoi-th,  except 
new  cause  be  given,  I  shall  say  less  and  less.  For  if  the  law 
make  not  timely  provision,  let  the  law,  as  reason  is,  bear  the 
censure  of  those  consequences,  which  her  own  default  now 
more  evidently  produces.  And  if  men  want  manliness  to  ex- 
pustulate  the  right  of  their  due  ransom,  and  to  second  their 
own  occasions,  they  may  sit  herealler  and  bemoan  themselves 
to  havt!  neglected  through  faintness  the  only  remedy  of  their 
sufferings,  which  a  seasonable  and  well-grounded  speakiiiiT 
might  have  purchased  them.  And  periiaps  in  time  to  uome, 
others  will  know  how  to  esteem  what  is  not  every  day  put  into 
their  hands,  when  they  have  marked  events,  and  better 
weired  how  hurtful  and  unwise  it  is,  to  hide  a  secret  and 
pemieiouB  rupture  under  the  ill  counsel  of  a  bashful  silenue. 
But  who  would  distrust  aught,  or  not  be  ample  in  his  hopes 
of  your  wise  and  Cliristian  determination?  who  have  the  pru- 
dence to  consider,  and  should  have  the  goodness,  like  goda 
Bs  ve  are  called,  to  tind  out  readily,  and  by  just  law  to 
auminister  those  redresses,  which  have  of  old,  not  without 
God  ordnining,  been  granted  to  the  adversities  of  mankind, 
ere  they  who  needed  were  put  to  ask.  Certainly,  if  any  other 
have  enlarged  his  thoughts  to  expect  from  ibis  govei'nnient, 
BO  justly  undertaken,  and  by  frequent  assistances  from  Hea- 
ven so  apparently  upheld,  glorious  uhanges  and  renovation! 

VaL.   III.  K 
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both  in  cliiirnli  nnd  stale,  he  among  the  foremost  ini"lit  be 
nami}d,  who  prays  that  tlie  fate  of  England  may  tarry  for  n 
other  delivererB.  '        ' 


TETRACHORDON: 
EXPOSITIONS 


I 

^^^  Genesis  i.  27. 

F  •' So  God  created  man  inhis  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 

I  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  ci'eated  he  them. 

I  28.  "  And  God  blessed  ihem,  and  God  said  anto  them.  Be 

I  fruitliJ,"  is  c. 

P  Genesis  ii.  18. 

'  "And  the  Lord  God  said,  Itis  not  mod  that  man  should 

I  alone;  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him. 

H  i3.  "And  Adam  eaid,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bon 

I  flesh  of  my  flesh;  she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she 

taken  out  of  man. 

'24.  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh, 
Genesis  i,  27. 
"  So  God  createtl  man  in  his  own  image,"]  To  be  ^ 
formed  aright  in  the  whole  hisloiy  of  marriage,  that  we  may 
know  for  certain,  not  by  a  forced  yoke,  but  by  an  impartial 
defliiitiun,  what  marriage  is,  and  what  is  not  marriage,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  safest,  &irest,  and  most  with  our  obedience,  to 
inqnire,  as  our  Saviour's  direction  is,  how  it  was  in  the  be- 
jriniiing.  And  that  we  begin  so  high  as  man  created  after 
God's  own  image,  there  want  not  earnest  eauseti.  For  no- 
thing now-a-days  is  siore  degenerately  forgotten,  than  the 
true  dignity  of  man,  almost  in  every  respect,  but  especially 
in  this  prime  institution  of  matrimony,  wherein  hia  native  pre- 
fiminenceonght  most  to  shine.  Although  if  we  consider  that 
just  and  natural  |}rivilpges  men  neither  can  rightly  seek,  nor 
dare  fuUv  claim,  unless  ihey  be  allied  to  Inward  goodness  and 
steadfast  knowledge,  and  tliat  the  want  of  this  quells  them  to 
a  serviie  senue  of  the:;  own  conscious  unwurthines« ;  i^atay 
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eave  the  wondering  why  in  this  age  many  are  eo  opposite 
both  to  human  and  Christian  liberty,  either  while  th  y  under- 
stand not,  or  envy  others  (hat  do ;  contenting,  or  rulher  prid- 
ing themselvee  in  a  specious  humility  and  gtrictness,  bred  out 
of  low  ignorance,  that  never  yet  conceived  the  freedom  of 
tile  gospel ;  and  is  therefore  by  the  apo^tie  to  tbe  Colobsiana 
ranked  with  no  better  company  than  "  will-woi-sbip  and  the 
mere  shew  of  wisdom."  And  flow  injurious  herein  they  are, 
if  not  to  themselves,  yet  to  their  neighbours,  and  not  to  them 
only,  but  to  the  all-wise  and  bounteoua  grace  offered  us  in  our 
redemption,  will  orderly  appear. 

"  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,"]  It  is  enough 
determined,  that  thiBiniageof  God,  wherein  man  was  created, 
is  meant  wisdom,  purity,  justice,  and  rule  over  all  creatures.* 
All  which,  being  lost  in  Adam,  was  recovered  with  gain  by 
the  merits  of  Christ.  For  albeit  our  first  pai'ent  had  lordship 
over  sea,  and  land,  and  air,  yet  there  was  a  law  without  him 
as  a  guard  set  over  him.  But  Christ  having  "  cancelled  the 
handwriting  of  ordinances  which  was  against  us,"  Col.  ii.  14, 
and  interpreted  tbe  fulfilling  of  all  through  charity,  hath  in 
that  respect  set  us  over  law,  in  the  free  custody  of  his  love, 
and  left  us  victorious  under  the  guidance  of  his  living  Spiritj 
liot  uuder  the  dead  letter ;  to  follow  that  which  most  edifies, 
most  aids  and  furthers  a  religious  life,  makes  us  holiest  and 
iikest  to  his  immortal  image,  not  that  which  makes  us  most 
conformable  and  captive  to  civil  and  subordinate  pi'ecepta : 
whereof  the  strictest  observance  may  ofttimes  prove  the  de- 
struction not  only  of  many  innocent  persona  and  families,  hut  of 


■  II  was  In  this  i<pirit  ihnt  Bacon  wrote  his  worlc  entiiled  "  The  Wl^ 
dom  of  Ihf  Ancienta,"  attributing  Lo  the  mjlhs  and  relations  oF  •ntiquity 
sBch  mennin)^  as  he  thought  most  appropriate.  From  this  method  of  In- 
lerpretaiion,  howe»er,  many  dissent,  insisting  that  Moses,  in  confbiuiiiy  with 
the  philosophy  of  his  times,  believed  God  lo  eiist  id  a  humBn  form,  which 
i)  the  popolar  opinion  throughout  the  world  m  this  day.  It  was  not  till 
many  ages  after  Moses  that  it  wae  said,  "  Ond  is  a  apitit  whom  no  man 
baih  s«n,  or  can  see."  But  this  pure  doctrine  would  not  have  been  suiled 
to  ibe  apprehension  of  earliei  Uines,  when  all  the  ideas  of  men  vers  phy- 
sical even  when  moct  removed  trom  the  vulgar.  On  the  subject  of  i(ie 
aeation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  opinions  of  ihe  learned  have  always  been 
extremely  variouii.  Dr.  Bumet,  of  the  Charter-House,  in  hi>  Archcolo- 
gis  Philosophies,  while  explaining  tbe  Mosaic  account  of  Foradise,  and 
the  fall  of  man.  Is  betrayed  into  a  tone  almoet  comic,  though  ii  ii  imponi- 
ble  Cc  doubt  that  he  wag  a  man  of  the  highest  piety  and  religion. — En. 
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irholc  nations :  althoug;h  indeed  no  ordinance,  h:inian  or 
troni  heaven,  can  bind  againet  thegoodurraan;so  tbut  to  keer- 
them  etrictiv  against  that  end,  la  all  one  with  to  break  them, 
Men  of  most  renowned  virtue  have  Bomeiimea  by  transgre^tt- 
ing  must  truly  kept  the  law ;  and  wisest  magietraiee  have  per- 
mitted and  dispensed  it ;  while  tliey  looked  not  peevbhiy  ut 
the  letter,  but  with  a  greauir  spirit  at  the  good  of  mankind, 
it  always  not  written  in  the  characters  uf  law,  yet  engraven 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  a  divine  impression.  This  heathens 
could  see,  as  the  well-read  in  story  can  recoimt  of  Solon  and 
Epaminondas,  whom  Cicero,  iu  his  first  book  of  "Invention," 
nobly  defends.  "  Al!  law,"  saith  he,  "  we  ought  to  refer  to 
the  commoti  good,  and  iiiterprttt  by  that,  not  by  the  scroll  of 
letters.  No  man  observes  law  for  law's  sake,  but  for  the  good 
of  them  for  whom  it  was  made,"  The  rest  might  serve  well 
to  lectnre  these  times,  deluded  throngh  belly  doctrines  into  a 
devout  slavery.  The  scripture  also  affords  us  David  in  the 
ehewbread,  Hcxekiah  in  the  passover,  sound  and  safe  trans- 
gresBore  of  the  literal  command,  which  also  dispensed  not 
seldom  with  itself  j  and  taught  us  onwhat  just  occasions  to  do 
M>:  until  OUT  Saviour,  for  whom  that  great  aiiil  godlike  work 
was  reserved,  redeemed  us  to  a  stale  above  prescriptions,  by 
dissolving  the  whole  law  into  charity.  And  have  we  not  the 
•oul  ro  underBtand  this,  and  must  we  a^inst  this  glory  of 
God's  transcendent  love  towards  us  be  slill  the  servants  of  a 
literal  indiclmeut? 

"Created  he  him."]  It  might  be  doubted  why  he  sailh, 
"  lu  the  image  of  God  nreated  he  him,"  not  them,  as  well  as 
"  male  and  female"'  them ;  especially  since  thai  image  might 
be  common  to  them  both,  but  male  and  female  could  not, 
however  the  Jews  fuble  and  please  themselves  with  the  acci- 
dental concurrence  of  Plato's  wit,  as  if  man  at  first  had  been 
created  hermaphrodite:  but  then  it  must  have  been  male  and 
female  created  he  him.  So  had  tlie  imaL;e  of  God  been 
equally  common  to  them  both",  it  had  no  doubt  been  said,  "  In 
the  image  of  God  created  he  them."  But  St.  Paul  ends  the 
controversy,  by  explaining,  that  the  woman  is  not  primarily 
d  immediately  the  image  of  God,  but  in  reference  to  the 
"  The  head  of  the  woman,"  saith  he,  1  Cor.  xi.,  "  is  the 
'  "  he  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  she  the  ^lory  of  the 
'  he  not  for  her,  but  dm  for  him.     Therefore  his  pi-et  ~   ' 
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b,  "  Wivee,  he  subject  to  your  husbands,  as  isfit  in  (he  Lord,"  ^^^M 

Col.  iii.  18;   "in  everything,"  Eph.  v.  24.     Nevertiielewi  I^^H 

man  is  not  to  hold  her  as  a  servant,  but  receives  her  into  a  ^^H 

part  of  that  empire  which  God  proclaims  him  to.  though  noi  ^^|[ 

■ 


equally,  yet  largely,  as  his  own  image  and  glory :  for  it  is 
BDiaU  glory  to  him.  that  a  creature  so  like  him  should  be  made   i 
subject  to  him.     Not  but  that  particular  exceptions  may  have  ' 
place,  if  she  exceed  her  husband  in  prudence  and  dexterity,      ' 
and  he  contentedly  yield:  for  then  a  superior  and  more  natural 
law  comes  in,  that  the  wiser  should  govern  the  less  wise, 
whether  male  or  female.     But  that  which  far  more 
obediently  follows  from  this  verse  is,  that,  seeing  w 
purposely  made  for  man,  and  he  hei'  head,  it  cannot  stand  be- 
fore the  breath  of  this  divine  utterance,  that  man,  the  portrai- 
ture of  God,  Joining^  to  hiajself  for  liis  intended  good  and 
go) ace  anjnf^or  sex,  should  so  become  her  thrall,  whose 
wilfulness  ofmability  to  be  a  wife  frustrates  the  occasional  end 
of  her  creation  ;  but  that  he  may  acquit  himself  to  freedom  by 
his  natural  birthright,  and  that  indelible  character  of  priority, 
which  God  crowned  him  with.     If  it  be  urged,  that  sin  hath 
lost  him  this,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  that  from  her  the 
ein  first  proceeded,  which  keeps  her  justly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion still  beneath.     She  is  not  to  gain  by  being  first  in  the 
transgression,  that  man  should  further  lose  to  ner,  because 
ali'eady  he  hath  lost  by  her  means.     Oft  it  happens,  that  in 
this  matter  he  is  without  fault ;  so  that  his  punishment  hereic 
is  causeless :  and  God  hath  the  praise  in  our  speeches  of  him, 
to  sort  his  punishment  in  the  same  kind  with  the  offence. 
Suppose  he  erred ;  it  is  not  the  inteni  of  God  or  man  to  hum 
an  error  so  to  the  death  with  a  revenge  beyond  all  measure  and 

Eroportion.  But  if  we  argue  thus.  This  affliction  is  befallen 
im  for  his  sin,  therefore  he  must  bear  it,  without  seeking  tht. 
only  remedy ;  first,  it  will  be  false,  that  all  affliction  comes  for 
sin,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  and  of  the  man  bora  blind,  John 
ix.  3,  was  evident:  next,  by  that  reason,  all  miseries  coming 
for  sin,  we  must  let  them  all  lie  upon  us  like  the  vermin  of  an 
Indian  Cathariat,  which  his  fond  religion  forbids  him  to  molest. 
Were  it  a  particular  punishment  inflicted  through  the  angec 
of  God  upon  a  jierson,  or  upon  a  land,  no  law  hinders  us  in 
that  reganl,  no  law  but  bids  us  remove  it  if  we  can ;  much 
it  be  a  dangerous  temptation  wiihal ;  much  more  yet. 
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■f  i[  be  certainly  a  tetnptation,  and  not  ceitaiiiiy  a  punishment, 
though  a  pain.  As  for  what  Utey  say  ve  must  bear  with 
patience :  to  bear  with  patience,  and  to  Esek  effectual  remedies, 
implies  no  contradiction.  It  may  no  less  he  tor  our  disohe- 
dience,  our  unfaithfiilness,  and  other  sins  against  God,  that 
wives  become  adulterous  to  the  bed;  and  (questionless  we 
ought  to  take  the  affliction  aa  patiently  as  Chnstian  prudence 
would  wish:  yet  hereby  is  not  lost  the  right  of  divorcing  for 
adultery.  No,  you  say ;  because  our  Saviour  excepted  that 
only.  But  why,  if  ho  were  so  bent  to  punisli  our  sins,  and  try 
our  patience  in  binding  on  us  a  disastrous  marriage,  why  did 
he  except  adultery?  Certainly  to  bavR  been  bound  from  di- 
vorce in  that  case  also  had  been  as  plentiful  a  punitihinent  to 
our  sins,  and  not  too  little  work  for  the  pulieutest.  Nay, 
perhaps  they  will  say  it  was  too  great  a  sulfcrance;  and  with 
as  slight  a  reason,  for  no  wise  man  but  would  Buoner  pardon 
the  act  of  adultery  once  and  again  committed  by  a  person 
worth  pity  and  forgiveness,  than  to  lead  a  wearisome  life  of 
unloving  and  unquiet  conversation  with  one  who  neither  affects 
nor  is  anected,  much  less  with  one  who  exercises  all  bitterness, 
and  would  commit  adultery  too,  but  for  envy  lest  the  perse- 
cuted condition  should  thereby  get  the  benefit  of  his  freedom. 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  God  enjoins  not  this  supposed 
strictness  of  not  divorcing  either  to  punish  us,  or  to  try  our 

Moreover,  if  man  be  the  image  of  God,  which  consists  in 
J  hohuesB,  and  woman  ought  in  the  same  respect  to  be  the 
image  and  companion  of  man,  in  such  wise  (o  be  loved  as  the 
church  is  beloved  of  Christ ;  and  if,  as  God  is  the  head  of 
I  Christ,  and  Christ  the  head  of  man,  ao  man  is  the  head  of 
1  woman  ;  I  cannot  see  by  this  golden  dependence  of  headship 
I  and  subjection,  hut  that  piety  and  religion  is  the  main  tie  of 
I  Christian  matrimony :  so  as  if  thei'e  be  found  between  the  pair 
a  notorious  disparity  either  of  wickedness  or  heresy,  the  husr- 
band  by  all  manner  of  right  is  disei^aged  from  a  creature, 
mad^a  and  inflicted  on  him  to  the  vexation  of  his  rigliteousni 
the  wife  also,  as  her  eubjectiou  is  terminated  in  the  Loi  „ 
being  herself  the  redeemed  of  Christ,  is  not  still  bound  to  be 
tlie  vassal  of  him,  wtio  is  the  bondslave  of  Satan:  she  being 
now  neither  the  imasje  nor  the  glory  of  such  a  person,  nor 
made  fur  him,  nor  leit  in  bondage  to  him  -  but  hath  recouTM 
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'  10  the  wing  of  charity,  and  protection  of  the  cliurch,  untesa 

there  be  a  hope  on  either  side  .  yec  tnich  a  hope  must  be  meant, 
as  may  be  a  rational  hone,  a  id  tiot  an  endless  servitude.  Of 
which  hereafter.  ^h 

But  usually  it  is  objecled,  that  if  it  be  thus,  theo  there  can      ^^| 
be  no  true  marriage  between  misbelievErB  and  irreligious  per-      ^^U 
sons.     I  might  answer,  Let  tliem  see  to  that  who  are  such ;      ^^| 
the  church   hath  no  commission   to  judge  those  withoul^ 
1  Cor.  T.     But  this  they  will  say,  perhaps,  ia  but  penurioualv 
w  resolve  a  doubt.     I  answer  therefore,  that  where  they  are 

both  irreligious,  the  marriage  may  be  yet  true  enough  to  them        

in  a  civil  relation.  For  there  are  left  some  remains  of  God'a 
image  in  man,  as  he  is  merely  man ;  which  reason  God  gives 
against  the  shedding  of  man's  blood.  Gen.  in.,  as  being  made 
in  God's  nnage,  without  expresBing  whether  he  were  a  good 
man  or  a  bad,  to  exempt  tne  slayer  from  punishment.  So 
that  in  those  marriages  where  the  parties  are  alike  void  of 
reli^on,  the  wife  owes  a  civil  hom^e  and  subjection,  the  hus- 
band owes  a  civil  loyalty.  But  where  the  yoke  is  niieyoked, 
heretic  with  faithful,  godly  with  ungodly,  to  the  grievance  and 
manifest  endangering  of  a  brother  or  sister,  reasons  of  a  higher 
strain  than  matrimonial  bear  sway ;  unless  the  gospel,  instead 
of  freeing  us,  debase  itself  to  make  us  bondmen,  and  suffer 
evil  to  control  good. 

"  Male  and  female  created  he  them-"]  This  contains 
another  end  of  matching  man  and  woman,  being  the  right  and 
lawfulness  of  the  marriage-bed;  though  much  inferior  to  the 
former  end  of  her  being  his  image  and  help  in  religious 
society.  And  who  of  weakest  insight  may  tiot  see,  that  this 
creating  of  them  male  and  female  cannot  in  any  order  of 
reason,  or  Christianity,  be  of  such  moment  against  the  better 
and  higher  pnrposes  of  their  creation,  as  to  enthral  husband 
or  wife  to  duties  oi'  to  sufferings,  unworthy  and  unbeseeming 
'  llie  image  of  God  in  them?  Now  whenas  not  only  men,  but 
good  men,  do  stand  upon  their  right,  their  estimation,  their 
dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  deportments,  with  warrant 
enouga  and  good  conscience,  as  having  the  image  of  God  in 
them,  it  will  not  be  difficult  todetermine  what  ia  unworthy  ar  . 
unseemly  for  a  man  to  do  or  suffei  in  wedlock ;  and  the  biie 
I  proportionally  may  be  found  for  woman,  if  we  love  not  to 
abind  disputing  belw  the  principles  of  humanity.     Hn  that 
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paid,  "  Male  aiid  female  created  he  tliera,"  immediately  oefon 
Lliat  said  also  in  the  same  Terse,  "  In  the  image  of  God  cretOed 
lie  him,"  and  redoubled  it,  that  our  thoughts  might  not  be  so 
full  of  dregs  as  to  urge  this  poor  consideration  of  male  and 
female,  without  remembering  the  nobleness  of  thai  former  re- 
petitioii ;  iest  when  God  sends  a  wise  eye  to  examine  our 
trivial  glosses,  they  be  found  extremely  to  creep  upon  the 
ground :  especially  since  they  confess,  that  what  here  concerns 
marriage  is  but  a  brief  touch,  only  preparative  to  the  institu- 
tion which  follows  more  expressly  m  the  next  chapter ;  and 
that  Christ  so  took  it,  as  desiring  to  he  briefest  with  them  who 
came  to  tempt  liim  account  shall  be  given  in  due  place. 

Ver,  28.  "  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  saiil  unto  them. 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  Sec 

This  declares  another  end  of  mati'imony,  the  propagation 
of  mankind ;  and  is  again  repeated  to  \oah  and  bis  sons. 
Many  things  might  be  noted  on  this  place  not  ordinary,  nor 
unworth  the  noting;  but  I  undertook  not  a  general  comment. 
Hence  therefore  we  see  the  desire  of  children  is  honest  and 
pious ;  if  we  be  not  less  zealous  in  our  Christianity  than  Plato 
wRs  in  his  heathenism  ;  who,  in  the  sixth  of  his  Laws,  counts 
olfspring  therejbre  desirable,  that  we  may  leave  in  our  stead 
sons  of  our  sons,  continual  servants  of  God :  a  religious  and 

trudent  desire,  if  people  knew  as  well  what  were  required  to 
reeding  as  to  begetting ;  which  derire  perhaps  was  a  cause 
why  the  Jews  hardly  could  endure  a  barren  wedlock ;  and 
Philo,  in  his  book  of  special  laws,  esteems  him  only  worth 
pardon,  that  sends  not  ban'enness  away.  Carvilius,  the  first 
recorded  in  Rome  to  have  sought  divorce,  had  it  granted  him 
for  the  barrenness  of  his  wife,  upon  his  oath  that  he  married 
to  the  end  he  might  have  children ;  as  Dionysiua  and  Gellius 
are  authors.  But  to  dismiss  a  wife  only  for  barrenness,  is 
hai-d :  and  yet  in  some  the  desire  of  children  is  so  great,  and 
so  just,  yea,  someiim'.'s  so  neoessary,  that  to  condemn  such  b 
one  to  a  childless  age,  the  fuult  apparently  not  being  in  him, 
might  seem  perhaps  more  strict  than  needed.  Sometimes  ii>- 
heritances,  crowns,  and  dignities  are  so  interested  and  annexed 
in  their  common  peace  and  good  to  such  or  such  lineal 
Jcaoent,  that  it  may  prove  of  great  nioment  both  in  the  affaire 
of  men  and  of  religion,  to  consider  thoroughly  what  might  be 
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dona  herein,  notiviihsitandmi!;  the  \iaywanineM  of  our  sflimil   | 
Genesis  ii.  18. 

"  Aa<I  the  Lord  said,  It  is  not  good  tliat  man  flhould  M 
alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him." 

Ver.  23.  "  And  Adam  said,"  &c.     Ver.  24.  "  Therefor* 
shall  a  man  leave,"  &c. 

This  second  chapter  is  granted  to  be  a  commentary  on  the 
first,  and  these  vcraes  granted  to  be  an  exposition  of  that 
former  Terse,  "  Male  and  female  created  he  them  :"  and  vol 
when  this  male  and  female  is  by  the  explicit  words  of  God 
himself  here  declared  to  be  not  meant  other  than  a  fit  help, 
and  meet  aocieiy,  some,  who  would  engroea  to  themselves  the 
whole  trade  of  interpreting,  will  not  suffer  the  clear  text  of 
God  to  do  the  office  of  explaining  itself. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good."]  A  man  would 
think,  that  the  consideration  of  who  spake  should  raise  up  the 
intention  of  our  minds  to  inquire  better,  and  obey  the  purpose 
of  BO  great  aspeaker :  for  as  we  order  the  business  of  marriage, 
that  which  he  here  speaks  is  all  made  vain ;  and  in  the  deci- 
sion of  matrimony,  or  not  matrimony,  nothing  at  all  regarded 
Our  presumption  hath  utterly  changed  the  state  and  condition 
of  this  ordinance ;  God  ordained  it  m  love  and  helpfulness  to 
he  indissoluble,  and  we  in  outward  act  and  formality  to  he  a 
forced  bondage ;  so  that  being  subject  to  a  thousand  errors 
in  the  best  men,  if  it  prove  a  blessing  to  any,  it  is  of  mere  ac- 
cident, as  man's  law  hath  handled  it,  and  not  of  institution. 

"  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."]  Hitherto  all  thinge 
that  have  been  named,  were  approved  of  God  to  be  very  good: 
loneliness  is  the  first  thing  which  God's  eye  named  not  good : 
whether  it  be  a  thing,  or  ihe  want  of  something,  I  labour  not; 
let  it  be  their  tendance,  who  have  the  art  to  be  industriously 
idle.  And  here  "alone"  is  meant  alone  without  woman; 
otherwise  Adam  had  the  company  of  God  himself,  and  an- 
gels to  converse  with;  all  creatures  to  delight  him  seriously, 
or  to  make  him  sport.  God  could  have  created  him  out  ' 
the  same  mould  a  thousand  friends  and  brother  Adams 
have  been  his  contorts ;  yet  for  all  this,  till  Eve  was  given 
him,  God  reckoned  him  to  be  alone. 

"  It  is  not  good,"]    God  here  presents  himself  like  to 
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■nun  deliberating ;  both  to  alien'  us  that  the  matter  is  of  higb 
consequence,  and  that  he  intended  to  found  it  according  to 
natural  reason,  not  impulsive  command;  but  iliat  the  dutv 
should  arise  from  the  reason  of  it,  not  the  reason  be  swal- 
lowed up  ill  a  reasonlesa  duty.  "  Not  good,"  was  aa  much 
to  Adam  before  bis  fall,  as  not  pleasing,  not  expedient ;  but 
since  the  coming  of  sin  into  the  world,  to  him  who  hatli  not 
received  the  continence,  it  is  not  only  not  expedient  to  be 
alone,  but  plainly  sinfiii.  And  therefore  he  who  wUfully  ab- 
Btains  from  marriage,  not  bein^  supematurally  gifted,  and  he 
who  by  making  the  yoke  of  marriage  unjust  and  intolerable, 
eauaes  men  to  abhor  it,  are  both  in  a  diabolical  sin,  equal  to 
that  of  antichrist,  who  forbids  to  marry.  For  what  difference 
at  all  whether  he  abstain  men  from  marrying,  or  restrain  them 
in  a  marriage  happening  totally  diacommodious,  distasteful, 
dishonest,  and  pernicious  to  him,  without  the  appearance  of 
hia  fault  ?  For  God  does  not  here  preciacly  say,  I  make  a 
female  to  this  male,  as  he  did  before;  but  expounding  him- 
Helf  here  on  purpose,  he  saith,  because  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  I  make  bim  therefore  a  meet  help.  God  supplies 
the  privation  of  not  good,  with  the  perfect  gift  of  a  I'eal  and 
positive  good ;  it  is  man's  perverse  cooking,  who  hath  turned, 
this  bounty  of  God  into  a  scorpion,  either  by  weak  and  shal- 
low constructions,  or  by  proud  arrogance  and  cruelty  to  them 
who  neither  in  their  purposes  nor  in  their  actions  have 
offended  against  the  due  hcnour  of  wedlock. 

Now  whereas  the  apostle's  speaking  in  the  spirit,  1  Cor.vii., 
pronounces  quite  contrary  to  this  uord  of  God,  "  It  is  good 
tor  a  man  not  to  touch  a  'woman,"  and  God  cannot  contra- 
diet  himself;  it  instrucls  ns,  that  iiia  commanda  and  words, 
especially  such  aa  bear  the  manifest  title  of  some  good  to 
man,  are  not  to  be  so  atrictly  wrunr;,  as  to  command  without 
regard  to  the  most  natural  and  miserable  necessities  of  man- 
kind. Therefore  the  apostle  adds  a  limitation  in  the  26th 
verse  of  that  chapter,  for  the  present  neeessiiy  it  is  good  ; 

[  which  he  gives  ua  doubtless  as  a  pattern  how  to  reconcile 

I  ether  places  by  the  geneml  rtile  of  charity. 

"  For  man  to  be  alone."]  Some  would  have  the  sense 
hereof  to  be  in  wspect  of  procreation  only ;  and  Austin  con- 
teats  that  manly  friendship  in  all  other  rrgurd  hud  been  a 
more  becoming  wlace  for  Adam,  than  to  spend  so  many 
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years  in  an  empty  world  with  one  woman.  Bui  our  ' 
wrilers  deservedly  reject  this  criibi>ed  opinion ;  and  defend 
tliat  there  is  a  peculiar  oonifort  in  the  married  siale  beside 
the  genial  bed,  which  no  otlier  society  affords-  No  morlal 
nature  can  endure,  either  in  the  actions  of  religion,  or  study 
of  wisdom,  without  sometime  slackening  the  cords  of  intense 
thought  and  labour,  which,  lest  we  should  think  faulty,  God 
himself  conceals  us  not  his  own  recreations  before  the  world 
was  built:  "I  was,"  sailh  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  "daily  his 
delight,  playing  always  before  him."  And  to  him,  indeed, 
wisdom  is  as  a  high  tower  of  pleas^ure,  but  lo  us  a  steep  hill, 
and  we  toiling  ever  about  the  bottom.  He  eseeutea  with 
ease  the  exploita  of  his  omnipotence,  as  easy  as  with  us  it  is 
lo  will ;  but  no  woi'thy  enterpi'ise  can  be  done  by  us  without 
continual  plodding  and  wearisomeness  to  our  faint  and  sensi- 
tive abilities.  We  cannot,  therefore,  always  be  contemplative, 
or  pragmatical  abroad,  but  have  need  of  some  delightful 
intermissions,  wherein  the  enlai^edsoul  may  leave  off  a  while 
faer  severe  schooling,  and,  like  a  glad  youth  in  wandering  va- 
cancy, may  keep  her  holidays  to  joy  and  harmless  pastime ; 
which  as  slie  cannot  well  do  without  company,  so  in  no  com 
pany  so  well  as  where  the  different  sex  in  moat  resembling 
unlikenesB,  and  most  unlike  resemblance,  cannot  but  please 
best,  and  lie  pleased  in  the  aptitude  of  that  variety.  Whereof 
lest  we  should  be  too  timorous,  in  the  awe  that  our  flat  sages 
would  form  us  and  dress  us,  wisest  Solomon  among  his  grav- 
est proverbs  countenances  a  kind  of  ravishment  and  eriing 
fondness  in  the  entertainment  of  wedded  leisures ;  and  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  which  is  generally  believed,  even  in  the  joliiest 
expreijsions,  to  figure  the  spousals  of  the  chui'ch  with  Christ, 
sings  of  a  thousand  raptures  between  those  two  lovely  on 
fer  on  the  hither  side  of  carnal  enjoyment.  By  these  i; 
stances,  and  more  which  might  be  brought,  we  may  im^ne 
how  indulgently  God  provided  against  man's  loneliness; 
that  he  approved  it  not,  as  by  himself  declared  not  good ; 
that  he  approved  the  remedy  thereof,  as  of  his  own  ordain- 
ing, consequently  good ;  and  as  he  ordained  it,  so  douhtlecs 
proportionably  to  our  fallen  estate  be  gives  it ;  else  were  his 
ordinance  at  least  in  vain,  and  we  for  all  his  giils  still  empty 
handed.  Nay,  such  an  uidiountcous  giver  we  should  make 
hhn.asin  tbefables  Jupiter  was  to  Ix ion,  giving  him  a  doud 
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instead  of  Juno;  giving  him  a  monatroiiB  issue  by  lipr,  the 
breed  of  Ceiitaurs,a  necrlected  and  unloved  race,  the  fruiia  of 
a  delusive  marriage  ;  and  lastly,  giving  him  her  with  a  damna- 
tion to  that  wheel  in  hell,  from  a  life  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  temptations  and  disorders.  But  God  is  no  deceitful  giver, 
lo  bestow  tliat  on  us  for  a  remedy  of  loneliness,  whicih  if  it 
bring  not  a  sociable  mind  as  well  as  a  conjunctive  body, 
leaves  us  no  le^  alone  than  before;  and  if  ii  bring  a  mind 
[jerpetoally  averse  and  disagreeable,  betrays  us  to  a  worse 
condition  than  the  most  deserted  loneliness.  God  cannot  in 
ilie  Justice  of  his  own  promise  and  institution  so  unexpectedly 
mock  us,  by  forcing  that  upon  us  as  the  remedy  of  eoUlude, 
which  wraps  us  in  a  misery  worse  than  any  wilderness,  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself  judges,  Prov.  xix. ;  especially  knowing 
that  the  best  and  wisest  men  amidst  the  sincere  and  most  cor- 
dial designs  of  their  heart,  do  daily  err  in  choosing.  We 
mav  conclude,  therefoi'e,  seeing  orthodoxal  expositors  confess 
to  our  hands,  that  by  loneliness  is  not  only  meant  the  want 
of  copulation,  and  that  man  is  not  less  alone  by  turning  in  a 
body  to  him,  unless  there  be  in  it  a  mind  answerable ;  Uiat  it 
IB  a  work  more  worthy  the  care  and  consultation  of  God  to 
provide  for  the  worthiest  part  of  man,  which  is  his  mind,  and 
not  unnaturally  tu  set  it  beneath  the  formalities  and  respects 
of  the  body,  to  make  it  a  servant  of  its  own  vassal :  I  say,  we 
■nay  nonclud'^  that  such  a  marriage,  wherein  the  mind  is  so 
disgraced  and  vilified  below  the  body's  interest,  and  can  have 
no  ]ust  or  tolerable  contentment,  is  not  of  God's  institution 
and  therefore  no  marriage.  Nay,  in  concluding  this,  I  say 
we  conclude  no  more  than  what  the  common  espositora  them- 
selves give  us,  both  in  that  which  1  have  recited,  and  much 
more  hereafUr.  But  the  truth  is,  they  give  us  in  such  n 
manner,  as  they  who  leave  tlieir  own  mature  positions  like 
the  eggs  of  an  ostrich  in  the  dust ;  I  do  but  lay  them  in  the 
gun  ;  their  own  pregnancies  hatch  the  truth ;  and  I  am  taxed 
of  novelties  and  strange  producements,  while  they,  like  that 
inconsiderate  bird,  know  not  that  these  are  their  own  natural 
breed. 

"  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him."]     Here  the  h 
Tenly  institutor,  as  if  he  laboured  not  to  he  mistaken  hy  the 
nercilious  hypoci'isy  of  those  that  love  to  master  iheir  brethrex^ 
and  to  make  us  sure  iha/  be  gave  us  not  now  b  — — "' '— 


hrex^^^l 
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hut  an  amiabie  knot,  contents  not  hiinaelf  to  $ay,  T  wiil  make 
him  %  wife;  but  resolving  to  ^V6  us  first  ibe  meaninfr  before 
the  name  of  a  wife,  saith  gi-aciously,  "I  will  make  him  a 
help  meet  for  liim."  And  here  agaii.,  ae  before,  I  do  not 
require  more  full  and  fair  deductions  than  the  whole  consent 
of  our  divines  usually  raise  from  this  text,  that  in  matrimony 
there  must  be  first  a  mutual  help  to  piety;  next,  to  civil  feltow- 
ship  of  love  and  amity  ;  then,  to  generation  ;  so  to  household 
afiairs;  lastly,  the  remedy  of  incontinence.  And  commonly 
they  reckon  tliem  in  such  order,  as  leaves  generation  and  in- 
continerjce  to  lie  last  considered.  This  I  amaze  me  at,  that 
though  all  the  superior  and  nobler  ends  both  of  marriage  and 
of  the  married  persons  be  absolutely  frusti'ate,  the  matrimony 
etirs  not,  loses  no  bold,  remains  as  rooted  as  the  centre :  but 
if  the  body  bring  but  in  a  complaint  of  frigidity,  by  that  ooid 
application  only  this  adamantine  Alp  of  wedlock  lias  leave  to 
disaoive ;  which  else  all  the  maohinaiionB  of  religious  or  civil 
reason  at  the  suit  of  a  distressed  mind,  either  for  divine  wor- 
ship or  human  conversation  violated,  cannot  unfasten.  Wba' 
courts  of  concupiscence  are  these,  wherein  fleshly  appetite  is 
heard  before  right  i-eason,  lust  before  love  or  devotion  ?  They 
may  be  pious  Christians  together,  they  may  be  loving  and 
friendly,  they  may  be  helpful  to  each  other  in  the  lamily,  but 
tliey  cannot  couple;  that  shall  divoi'ce  them,  though  either 
party  would  not.  They  can  neither  serve  God  together,  nor 
one  he  at  peace  with  the  other,  nor  be  good  in  the  family  one 
to  other ;  but  live  as  they  were  dead,  or  live  as  they  wera 
deadly  enemies  in  a  cage  together :  it  m  all  one,  they  can 
couple,  they  shall  not  divorce  till  death,  no,  though  this  sen- 
tence be  their  death.  What  is  this  besides  tyranny,  but  to 
turn  nature  upside  down,  to  make  both  religion  and  the  mind 
of  man  vreit  upon  the  slavish  eiTands  of  the  body,  and  not 
the  body  to  follow  either  the  sanctity  or  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mind,  unspeakably  wronged,  and  with  all  equity  complaining? 
what  is  tills  hut  to  abuse  the  sacred  and  mysterious  bed  of 
marriage  to  be  the  compulsive  stv  of  an  ingmteful  and  ma- 
liguant  lust,  stirred  up  only  from  a  carnal  acrimony,  without 
either  love  or  peace,  or  rt^ard  to  any  olber  thing  holy  or 
human  ?  This  I  admire,  how  possibly  it  should  inhabit  thus 
the  sense  of  so  manjf  disputing  theologians,  unless  il 
lowest  lees  of  a  canonical  infection  liver-grown  to  thi 
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fiidc^,  which,  perhaps,  will  never  uncling,  without  the  strong 
abstersive  of  Hnmp  heroic  magistrate,  whose  mind,  equal 
to  his  ji^h  office,  dares  lead  him  both  lo  know  and  to  do 
without  their  frivolous  case-puttin;!:-  For  certain  lie  shall 
have  God  and  this  institution  plainly  on  his  side.  And  If  il 
be  true  both  in  divinity  and  law,  that  consent  alone,  though 
copulation  never  follow,  makes  &  marriage,  how  can  ihej 
dissolve  it  for  the  want  of  that  which  made  it  not,  and  not 
dissolve  it  for  that  not  continuing'  which  made  it  and  should. I 
preserve  it  in  love  and  reason,  and  difference  it  &om  a  bruta  I 
conjugality  ? 

"  Meet  for  him."]  The  original  here  is  more  expressive 
than  other  languages  word  for  word  can  render  it ;  but  all 
agree  efiectual  conformity  of  disposition  and  affection  lo  be 
hereby  signified ;  which  God,  as  it  were,  not  satisfied  with 
the  naming  of  a  help,  goes  on  describing  another  self,  a 
second  self,  a  very  self  itaeltl  Yet  now  there  is  nothing  in 
Ihe  life  of  man,  through  our  misconstruction,  made  more  un- 
certain, more  hazardous  and  full  of  chance,  than  ibis  divine 
blessing  with  such  favourable  significance  here  conferred 
ufKin  us ;  which  if  we  do  bat  err  in  our  choice,  the  moat 
uublameable  error  that  can  be,  err  hut  one  minute,  one  mo- 
ment after  those  mighty  syllables  pronounced,  which  take 
upon  them  to  join  heaven  and  hell  together  unpardonably  till 
death  pardon  ;  this  divine  blessing  that  looked  but  now  with 
such  a  humane  smile  upon  us,  and  spoke  such  gentle  reason, 
straight  vanishes  like  a  fair  sky,  and  brings  on  such  a  scene 
of  cloud  and  tenipest,  as  turns  all  to  shipwreck  without  haven 
or  shore,  hut  to  a  raiisoraless  captivity.  And  then  ihey  telt  ns 
it  is  our  sin  ;  but  let  them  be  lold  eE^ain,  that  sin,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  bath  not  made  sncn  waste  nnon  us,  as  b 
make  utterly  void  to  our  use  any  temporal  benefit,  much  lee 
any  so  much  availing  to  a  jieaceiul  and  sanctified  life,  merely  -I 
fur  a  most  incident  error,  \iliich  no  wariness  can  certainlyl 
shun.  And  wherefore  serves  our  happy  I'edemption,  an4-J 
the  liberty  we  have  in  Christ,  but  to  deliver  us  from  c 
mitous  yokes,  not  to  be  lived  under  without  the  endangcrment  1 
of  our  souls,  and  to  restore  us  in  some  competent  measure  Wj 
a  right  in  every  good  thing  both  of  this  life  and  the  othCT?  1 
~"  e  see  how  treatabiy  and  distinctly  God  hath  hen^'l 
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8i>lace  and  help,  Tbat  we  are  now,  upon  the  most  irrepre' 
hensible  mistake  in  choosing,  defeated  and  defrauded  of  all 
this  original  benignity,  was  Begun  Hret  through  the  snai*  of 
antichristian  canons  long  since  obtruded  upon  the  church  of 
RoTne,  and  not  yet  scoured  ofi' by  refortnattou,  out  of  a  ling* 
ing  vain-glory  tnat  abides  among  us  to  make  fair  shews 
formal  ordinances,  and  to  enjoin  continence  and  bearing  of 
crosses  in  such  a  garb  as  no  scripture  binds  us,  under  the 
thickest  arrows  of  temptation,  where  we  need  not  stand.  Now 
we  shall  see  with  what  acknowledgment  and  assent  Adam  re- 
eeired  thia  new  associate  which  God  brought  him. 

Ver.  23.  "  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ;  she  ehall  be  caUed  Woman,  be- 
cause she  was  taken  out  of  man." 

That  there  was  a  nearer  alliance  between  Adam  and  Eve, 
than  could  be  ever  after  between  man  and  wife,  is  visible  to 
any.  For  no  other  woman  was  ever  moulded  out  of  her 
huEband's  rib,*  but  of  mere  strangers  for  the  moat  part  they 
come  to  have  that  consanguinity,  which  they  have  by  wed- 
lock. And  if  we  look  nearly  upon  the  matter,  though  mar- 
riage be  most  agi'ceable  to  IiolineBs,  to  purity,  and  justice,  yet 
is  it  not  a  natural,  but  a  civil  and  ordained  relation.  For  if 
it  were  in  nature,  no  law  or  crime  could  disannul  it,  to  make 
a  wife  or  husband  otherwise  than  still  a  wife  or  husband, 
but  only  death ;  as  nothing  but  that  can  make  a  father  no 

•  Builer,  with  much  nil,  and  noi  without  some  venom,  turosintoridieule 
the  practice  of  going  back  m  the  beginning  nf  the  world  in  di«i!-«ing 

Suestions  connBeied  with  the  arrangements  of  tivil  society.     He  makes  Hu- 
ibcae  an  adept  in  this  kind  of  phiiosophy  |  and  while  celebraiing  the  pro. 
t  nf  hb  knowledge,  touches  by  Ae  way  upon  a  lubject  here  [e- 
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fallier,  or  a  son  no  son.  But  divorce  for  adultery  or  dusef- 
tiou,  UK  all  our  churches  a^ree  but  England,  not  only  separates, 
but  nulliiiea,  uiid  extinguishes  the  relation  itself  of  matrimony 
so  that  thoy  Hi-e  no  more  man  and  wife ;  olherwiie  the  inno- 
cent party  oould  not  marry  elsewhere,  without  the  guilt  of 
adultery.  Next,  were  it  merely  natural,  why  was  it  here  or- 
dained more  than  the  rest  of  moral  law  to  man  in  his  oris^nal 
rectitude,  in  whose  breast  all  that  was  natural  or  moral  was 
engraven  without  external  constitutions  and  edicts?  Adam, 
therefore,  in  these  words  does  not  establish  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  marriage  in  the  carnal  ligaments  of  flesh  and  bones ; 
for  if  he  did,  it  would  belong  only  to  himself  in  the  hteral 
sense,  erery  one  of  us  being  nearer  in  flesh  of  flesh  and  bone 
of  bones  to  our  parents  than  to  a  wife ;  they  therefore  were 
not  to  be  left  for  her  in  that  respect.  But  Adam,  who  had 
the  wisdom  given  him  to  know  all  cieatiires,  and  to  name 
them  according  to  their  properties,  no  doubt  but  had  the  ^fl 
to  discern  periectly  that  wliich  concerned  him  much  more; 
and  to  apprehend  at  fli'st  sight  the  true  fltness  of  that  consort 
which  God  provided  him.  And  therefore  spake  in  reference 
to  those  words  which  God  pronounced  before;  as  if  he  bad 
BBJd,  "  This  is  she  by  whose  meet  help  and  society  I  shall  no 
more  be  alone ;  this  is  she  who  was  made  my  image,  even  as 
I  the  image  of  God,  not  so  much  in  body,  as  in  unity  of 
mind  and  heart."  And  he  might  as  easily  know  what  were 
(he  words  of  God,  as  he  knew  so  readily  what  had  been  done 
with  his  rib  while  he  sJept  so  soundly.  He  might  well  know  if 
God  took  a  rib  out  of  his  inside  to  form  of  it  a  double  good  to 
him,  he  would  ft-  sooner  disjoin  it  from  his  outside,  to  pre- 
vent a  treble  mischief  to  him  ;  and  far  sooner  cut  it  quite  off 
from  all  relation  for  his  undoubted  ease,  than  nail  it  into  his 
body  again,  to  stick  for  ever  there  a  thorn  in  his  heart.  Whenas 
nature  teaches  us  to  divide  any  limb  from  the  body  to  the 
saving  of  its  fellows,  though  it  be  the  maiming  and  deformity 
of  the  whole ;  how  much  more  is  it  her  doctrine  to  sever  by 
incision,  not  a  true  hmb  so  much,  though  thai  ;  Inn'ful,  but 
an  adherent,  a  sore,  the  gangrene  of  a  iirnb,  to  the  recovery 
of  a  whole  man  ?  But  if  in  these  words  we  shall  make  Adam 
to  erect  a  new  establishment  of  marriage  in  the  mere  flesh, 
which  God  so  lately  had  instituted,  and  founded  in  the  sweet 
and  mild  familiari^  of  love  and  solace  and  mutual  Htiicss  : 
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wlinl  do  we  bat  use  tlie  mouth  or  our  general  parent,  tlie  first  ^^H 

time  it  opens,  to  an  arrogant  opposition  and  correcting  of  ^^M 

God's  wiser  ordinance?     Tdese  words,  therefore,  cannot  im-  ^^| 


port  anything  new  in  marriage,  but  either  that  which  helot 
to  Adam  only,  or  to  us  in  reference  only  to  the  instituting 
words  of  God,  which  made  a  meet  help  against  loneliness. 
Adam  spake  like  Ailam  the  words  of  flesh  and  bones,  the 
shell  and  rinii  of  matrimony;  but  God  spake  like  God,  of 
love,  and  solace,  and  meet  help,  the  soul  both  of  Adam's 
words  and  of  m 


Ver.  24.  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  bis  father  and  bis 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they  shall 
be  one  HeBh." 

This  verse,  as  our  common  herd  eipounds  it,  is  the  great 
knot-tier,  which  hath  undone  by  tying,  and  by  tangling,  mil- 
lions of  guiltless  consciences  :  (his  is  that  grimly  porter,  who 
having  drawn  men,  and  wisest  men,  by  subtle  uUurement 
within  the  train  of  an  unhappy  matrimony,  claps  thedungeon- 
gnte  upon  them,  as  irrecoverable  as  the  grave.  Hut  if  we 
view  him  well,  and  hear  him  with  not  too  hasty  and  prejiidi- 
cant  ears,  we  shall  find  no  such  terror  in  him.  For  Si's!  it 
is  not  here  said  absolutely  without  all  reason  he  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife,  be  i!  to  his  weal  or  tu  his  destruction  as  it  hap- 
pens, but  he  shall  do  this  upon  the  premises  and  considera- 
tions of  that  meet  help  and  society  before  mentioned.  "  There- 
fore he  shall  eleave  to  his  wife, '  no  otherwise  a  wife  than  a 
fit  help.  Ho  is  not  hid  to  leave  the  dear  cohabitation  of  his 
father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  link  himself  insepar- 
ably with  the  mere  carcass  of  a  marriage,  perhaps  an  enemy. 
This  joining  particle  "Therefore"  is  in  ali  equity,  nay,  in  Eill 
necessity  of  construction,  to  cunipreheud  first  and  most  prin- 
cipally what  God  spake  coDcerning  the  inward  essence  of 
marriage  in  his  institution,  that  we  may  learu  how  far  to  at- 
tend what  Adam  spake  of  the  outward  materials  thereof  in 
his  approbation.  For  if  we  shall  bind  these  words  of  Adam 
only  to  a  corporal  meaning,  and  that  the  force  of  this  injnnc- 
lion  upon  all  us  his  sons,  to  live  individually  witliany  woman 
which  hath  befallen  us  in  the  most  tnisttiken  wedlock,  shall 
consist  not  in  those  moral  and  relative  causes  of  Eve's  crea- 
tion, but  in  the  mere  anatomy  of  a  rih.  n'ln  'lint  Adam'a 
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insight  concerning  wedlock  reached  no  fiirthei 
him  as  very  nn  idiot  aa  ihe  Socinians  ma 
would  not  be  reverently  done  of  us.  Let  u 
allow  our  great  forefktLer  so  much  wisdom, 
inslititting  words  of  God  along  with  liim  int 
which  if  they  be  well  minded,  will  assure  ui 
ribs  are  but  of  a  weak  and  dead  efficacy 
united  where  there  if  '       ■" 

to  all  since  Adam,  { 


,  we  sbftll  make 
:e  him ;  which 
be  content  10 
as  to  take  the 
1  this  sentence, 
that  flesh  and 
keep  marriage 
The  I'ib  of  marriage, 
much  rather  than  a  bone ; 


sinews  thereof  are  love  and  meet  help,  they 
knit  not  every  couple  that  marries,  and  where  they  knit  they 
seldom  break;  but  where  they  break,  which  for  the  most  parr 
is  where  they  were  never  truly  joined,  to  euch  at  the  same 
instant  both  flesh  and  rib  cease  to  be  in  common:  so  that 
here  they  argue  nothing  to  the  continuance  of  a  false  or  vio- 
lated marriage,  but  must  be  led  back  again  to  receive  their 
meaning  from  those  institutive  words  of  God,  which  give 
them  all  the  life  and  vigour  they  have. 

"Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,"  &c.]  What  to 
a  man's  thinking  more  plain  by  this  appointment,  that  the 
fatherly  power  should  give  place  to  conjugal  prerogative? 
Tct  it  is  generally  held  by  reformed  writers  against  the  papist, 
that  though  in  persons  at  discretion  the  marriage  in  itself  be 
never  so  fit,  though  it  be  fully  accomplished  with  benediction, 
board,  and  bed,  yet  the  fiither  not  consenting,  his  main  will 
without  dispute  shall  dissolve  all.  And  tiiis  they  affirm  only 
from  collectivp  reason,  not  any  direct  law ;  for  that  in  Exod. 
xxii.  17,  which  is  moat  paiticnlar,  speaks  that  a  father  may 
refuse  to  marry  iiis  daughter  to  one  who  bath  delloured  her, 
not  that  he  mav  take  her  away  from  one  wiio  hath  soberly 
married  her.  Yet  because  the  general  honour  due  to  parents 
is  great,  they  hold  he  may,  and  perhaps  hold  not  amiss.  But 
again,  when  the  question  iv  of  harsh  and  rugged  parents,  who 
defer  to  bestow  their  children  seasonably,  ihey  agree  Jointly, 
that  the  church  or  magistrate  may  bestow  them,thaiig]i  with* 
out  the  father's  consent :  and  for  this  they  have  no  expresA 
authority  it  scripture.  So  that  they  may  see  by  their  own 
handling  of  this  very  place,  that  it  is  not  the  stubborn  letter 
must  govern  us,  but  the  divine  and  softening  breath  of  cha- 
rity, which  turns  and  winds  the  dictate  of  every  positiva  com- 
mand,  and  shapes  it  to  the  gnod  of  mankind.     Shall  the  gat- 
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ward  accessory  of  a  father's  will  wanting  rend  the  fittest  and 
moat  atfecii^nate  marriagre  in  twain,  af'lei-  all  nuptial  consuni' 
mationB  ;  and  eiiall  not  tlie  want  of  love,  and  the  privution  of 
all  oJTil  and  religious  concord,  which  is  the  inward  essence  of 
wedlock,  do  as  much  to  pari  those  who  were  never  truly 
wedded?    Shall  a  father  haveihis  power  to  vindicate  his  own 
wilfiil  honour  and  authority  to  the  utter  breach  of  a  most 
dearly  united  marriage ;  and  shall  not  a  man  in  his  own  power 
have  the  permissiun  to  free  hio  soul, his  life,  and  all  his  com- 
fort of  life  fi'om  the  disasterof  a  no-marriage?    Shall  father- 
hood, which  is  but  man,  for  hia  own  pleasure  dissolve  matri-       ■ 
mony;  and  shall  not  matrimony,  whicli  is  God's  onlinance,  for      J 
itsown  hnnourand  betterconservationdissolveitselfwhenitis     H 
wrong,  and  not  filled  to  any  of  the  chief  ends  which  it  owes  us?     ^ 

"And  ihey  shall  be  one  flesh."]  These  words  also  infer 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  individuality  in  marriage;  but  with- 
out all  question  presuppose  the  joining  causes.  Not  a  rule 
yet  that  we  have  met  with,  so  universal  in  this  whole  institu- 
tion, but  hath  admitted  limitations  and  conditions,  according 
to  human  necessity.  The  very  foundation  of  matrimony, 
though  God  laid  it  deliiierately,  "  that  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,"  holds  not  always,  if  the  apostle  can  secure  us. 
Soon  afler  we  are  bid  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to 
a  wife,  hut  must  understand  the  father's  consent  withal,  else 
not.  ''  Cleave  to  a  wife,"  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  be  a  | 
meet  help,  a  solace,  not  a  nothing,  not  an  adversary,  not  a  ' 
desertrice :  can  any  law  or  command  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  make  men  cleave  to  calamity,  to  ruin,  to  perdition  ?  In 
likemaniier  here,  "They  shall  be  one  flesh;"  but  let  ihe  causes  - 
hold,  and  be  made  really  good  which  only  have  the  possibility 
to  make  them  one  flesh.  We  know  that  QqsH  can  neither 
join  nor  keep  together  two  bodies  of  itself;  what  is  it  then 
must  make  them  one  flesh,  but  likenes',  but  fitness  of  mind 
and  disposition,  which  may  breed  the  spirit  of  concord  and 
union  between  them  ?  If  that  be  not  in  the  nature  of  eirher, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  remediless  mistake,  as  vain  we  go 
about  to  compel  them  into  one  flesh,  as  if  we  undertook  to 
weave  a  garment  of  dry  sand.  It  were  more  easy  to  compel 
the  vegetable  and  nutritive  power  of  nature  to  assimilations 
and  mixtures,  which  are  not  alterable  each  by  other;  or  force 
the  concoctive  stomach  to  turn  that  into  flesh,  which  U  6a 
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totally  unlike  ihat  Bubslance,  as  not  to  be  wrought  on.  For  1 
as  the  unity  of  mind  is  nearer  and  greater  tli^n  the  union  of 
bodies,  so  doubtless  is  tlie  Oieeimilitude  greater  and  more 
dividual,  as  llinl  vhich  ninkes  between  bodies  all  difference 
and  di^linclron.  Eejiecially  wbenHs  besides  tbe  singular  and 
Biibslential  diSerenres  of  every  soul,  there  is  an  intimate  qua- 
lity of  flood  or  evil,  through  the  whole  progeny  uf  Adam, 
niiich,  like  a  radical  heat  or  mortal  chillness.  joins  them,  or 
dii-Joins  them  irresistibly.  In  whom  tberefoi-e  either  the  ivill 
or  the  faculty  is  found  to  have  never  joined,  or  now  not  to 
continue  so,  it  is  not  lo  say,  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  for  they 
cannot  be  one  Hesh.  God  commands  not  impossibilities;  and 
all  the  eccleFiasliciil  glue  thnt  liturgy  or  laymen  can  com*  | 
pound,  is  nut  able  ti>  solder  up  iwo  such  incongruous  natures  '' 
into  the  one  flesh  of  a  true  besci^ming  tnarriatie.  "Why  did 
Moses  then  set  down  theiruniting  into  one  flesh?  And  t  ngain 
Hsk,  wliy  the  gospel  so  oft  repeats  the  eatinn  of  our  Saviour's 
flesh,  the  drinking  of  his  blood  ?  "  That  we  are  one  body 
with  him,  the  members  of  his  body,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
bone  of  his  hone,"  Ejihes.  v.  Yet  lest  we  should  be  Caper- 
nailans,  as  we  are  told  there,  that  the  flesh  pn.fitelh  nothing; 
so  we  are  told  here,  if  we  be  not  as  deaf  as  adders,  that 
this  union  of  the  flesb  proceeds  from  the  union  of  a  fit 
help  and  solace.  We  know  thjit  there  nas  never  a  more 
i-pirilnal  mystery  than  r.his  gospel  taught  us  under  the  terms 
of  hoily  and  flesh;  yet  nothing  less  intended  than  that  we 
should  stick  there.  What  a  slupiclness  then  is  it,  that  in 
marriage,  which  is  the  nearest  resembluiiceof  our  union  with 
Christ,  we  should  deject  ourselves  to  such  a  sluggish  and 
imderfoot  philosophy,  as  to  esteem  the  validity  of  marriage 
merely  by  the  flesh,  though  never  so  broken  and  d  sjninted 
from  love  and  peace,  which  only  can  give  a  human  qualifi- 
cation to  that  act  of  the  flesh,  and  distinguish  it  from  bestial! 
The  text  therefore  uses  this  phrase,  that  "  they  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  to  justify  and  make  legitimate  the  rites  o(  marriage- 
bed  ;  which  was  not  unneedful,  if  for  all  this  warrant  they 
were  suspected  of  pollution  by  some  sects  of  philosophy,  and 
religions  of  old,  and  latclier  among  the  papists,  and  other 
heri'tics  elder  than  they.  Some  think  there  is  a  high  mye- 
leiy  in  those  words,  from  that  which  Paul  saiih  of  them, 
Siihes.  V.  "This  is  a  great  myttery,  bul  1  speak  of  Christ 
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and  the  church  :"  and  thence  they  would  conclude  niiiiTrnffe  ^^M 

to  be  inseparable.     For  me,  I  dispute  not  now  nlietlicr  niu-  ^^M 

trimony  be  a  mystery  or  no:  if  it  be  of  Christ  and   his  ^^| 


church,  cerlainly  it  is  not  meant  of  every  ungodly  and  mia- 
■wedded  marriage ;  but  then  only  mysterious,  when  it  is  a 
holy,  happy,  and  peaceful  match.  But  when  a  Bsint  is 
joined  with  a  reprobate,  or  both  alike  wicked  with  wicked, 
fool  with  fool,  a  he-drunkard  with  a  she;  when  the  bed  hrtth_ 
been  noihing  else  for  twenty  years  or  more,  hut  an  old  haunt 
of  lust  arid  malice  mixed  together,  no  love,  no  goodness,  no 
loyalty,  but  counterplotting,  and  secret  wishing  one  another's 
dissolution ;  this  is  to  me  the  greatest  mystery  in  the  world, 
if  such  a.  marriage  as  this  can  be  the  mystery  of  aught,  un- 
less it  be  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ;  according  to  thitt  which 
ParEBUB  cites  out  of  Chrysostom,  that  a  bad  wife  is  a  help 
for  ihe  devil,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  bad  husband. 
Since  therefore  none  but  a  fit  and  pious  matrimony  can  sig- 
nify the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church,  there  cannot  hence 
be  any  hinderance  of  divorce  to  that  wedlock  wherein  there 
can  be  no  good  mystery.  Rather  it  might  to  a  Christian 
conscience  be  matter  of  finding  itself  eo  much  leaa  satis- 
fied than  before,  in  the  continuance  of  an  unhnppy  yoke, 
wherein  there  can  be  no  representation  either  of  Christ  or  of 
Lis  church. 

Thus  having  inquired  the  inslilution  how  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, both  from  the  first  chap,  of  Gen.,  where  it  was  only 
mentioned  in  part,  and  from  the  second,  where  it  was  plainly 
and  evidently  instituted,  and  having  attended  each  clause  and 
word  necessary  with  a  diligence  not  drowsy,  we  shall  now  fix 
with  some  advantage,  and  by  a  short  view  backward  gather 
up  the  gi'ound  we  have  gone,  and  sum  up  the  strength  we 
have,  into  one  argumentative  head,  with  that  organic  force 
that  logic  proffers  us,  AH  arts  acknowledge,  thai  then  only 
we  know  certainly,  when  we  can  define  ;  for  definition  is  that 
which  refines  the  pure  essence  of  things  from  the  circum- 
stance. If  therefore  we  can  attain  in  this  our  eontroversy  to 
define  exactly  what  marriage  is,  we  shall  soon  learn  wbi 
there  is  a  nullity  thereof,  and  when  a  divorce. 

The  part  therefore  of  this  chapter,  which  hath  been  here 
treated,  doth  orderly  and  readily  resolve  itself  into  a  defi- 
nition of  marriage,  and  a  coneectar^  from  thence.  To  the 
'lefinition  these  words  chiefly  conlnbute,  "  U  \s  tvia\,  ^ocA." 
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&c.  "  I  will  make,"  &c.  Where  the  consectary  begin. 
this  connexioti,  "  Therefore,"  inforniB  us,  "  Therefore  shall  a 
man,"  kc.  Definition  is  decreed  by  Ioo;iciatis  to  consist  only 
of  causes  constituting  the  essence  of  a  ihrng.  What  is  not 
therefore  among  the  causes  constituting  marriage,  mmt  not 
stay  in  the  definition.  Those  causes  are  concluded  to  be 
matter,  and,  as  the  artist  calls  it,  Form.  But  inasmuch  aa 
the  same  thing  may  be  a  cause  more  ways  than  one,  and 
that  in  relalions  and  institutions  which  have  no  corporal  sub- 
sistence, but  only  a  respective  being,  the  Form,  by  which  the 
thing  is  what  it  is,  is  oft  so  slender  and  undis tin gui^b able, 
that  it  would  soon  confuse,  were  it  not  sustained  by  the  effi- 
cient and  final  causes,  which  concur  to  make  up  the  form.] 
invalid  otherwise  of  itself,  it  will  be  needful  to  take  in  all  tfael 
four  causes  into  the  definition.  First  therefore  the  maierial 
cause  of  matrimony  is  man  and  woman  ;  the  author  and 
efficient,  God  and  their  consent ;  the  iDtcmal  Form  and  soul 
of  ibis  relation  is  conjugal  love  arising  from  a  mutual  fitness 
to  ihe  final  causes  of  wedlock,  help  and  society  in  religious, 
civil,  and  domestic  cun rersation,  which  includes  as  an  infe- 
rior end  ihe  fulfilhiiir  of  natural  desire,  and  specifical  in- 
crease: these  are  the  final  causes  both  moving  the  Efficient, 
and  pei'fecling  the  Form.  And  although  copulation  be  con- 
sidered among  the  ends  of  marriage,  yet  the  act  thereof  in  a 
right  esteem  can  no  longer  be  matrimonial,  than  it  is  an  efii'ct 
of  conjugal  love.  Wiien  love  finds  ifseti'  utterly  unmatched, 
and  justly  vanishes,  nay,  rather,  cannot  but  vanish,  thefieshly 
act  indeed  may  continue,  but  not  holy,  not  pure,  not  beseem- 
ing the  sacred  bond  of  marriage;  being  at  best  but  an  animal 
excretion,  but  more  truly  worse  and  more  ignoble  than  that 
mute  kindUness  among  the  herds  and  flocks:  in  that  pro- 
ceeding as  it  ought  from  intellective  pnnciplee,  it  participates 
of  nothing  rational,  but  that  which  the  field  and  the  fold 
equals.  For  in  human  actions  the  soul  is  the  agent,  the  body 
in  a  manner  passive.  If  then  the  body  do  out  of  sensitive 
force  what  the  soul  complies  not  with,  how  can  man,  and 
not  rather  something  beneath  man,  be  thought  the  doer  ? 

But  to  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  accuraie  definition,  il 
vill  avail  us  something,  and  whet  our  ihonghls,  10  examine 
what  fabric  hereof  others  have  niready  reared.  Purseus  on 
Gen.  defines  marriage  to  be  "an  indissoluble  conjunction  of 
*'  ]  and  one  woman  in  an  individual  and  intimate  coafl 
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Tereation  and  mutual  benevolence,"  jcc.  Wherein  is  to  be 
marked  his  placiu};  of  intimate  conversation  htfore  bodih 
benevolence;  for  bodily  is  meant,  though  indeed  "bene- 
volence" rather  sounds  will  than  body.  Why  then  @hall 
divorce  be  granted  for  want  of  bodily  jierformance,  and  not 
for  want  of  fitness  to  intimate  con  versa  lion,  whenas  corporal 
licnevolence  cannot  in  any  human  fashion  be  without  this  t 
Thue  his  definition  places  the  ends  of  marriage  in  one  order, 
and  eeleem!' them  in  another.  His  tautology  also  of  indis- 
soluble and  individual  is  noi  to  be  imitated  ;  eepecinliy  since 
neither  indissoluble  nor  individual  hath  aught  to  do  in  the 
exact  definition,  being'  but  a  eonsectarj  flowing  from  thence, 
as  appears  by  plain  scripture,  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave," 
Ac.  For  marriage  is  not  true  marriage  by  being  individual, 
but  therefore  individual,  if  it  be  true  marriage.  No  argu- 
ment but  causes  enter  the  definition:  a  consectary  is  but  the 
efiect  of  those  causes.  Besides,  that  marriage  ia  indissoluble, 
is  not  catholicly  true;  we  know  it  dissoluble  for  adultery  and 
for  desertion  by  the  verdict  of  all  reformed  churches.  Dr. 
Ames  defines  it  "  an  individual  conjunction  of  one  man  and 
one  woman,  to  communion  of  body  and  mutual  society  of 
life  ;"  but  this  perverts  the  order  of  God,  who  in  the  insti- 
tution places  meet  help  and  society  of  life  belbre  commu- 
nion of  body.  And  vulgar  esiimation  undervalues  beyond 
comparison  all  society  of  life  and  communion  of  mind  be- 
neath liie  rjommnnioti  of  body  ;  granting  no  divorce,  but  to 
the  want,  or  miscommunicating  of  that.  Hemingiua,  an  ap- 
proved author,  Melancihon's  scholar,  and  who,  next  to 
Bucer  and  Erasmus,  writes  of  divorce  most  like  a  divine, 
thus  comprises,  "  Marriage  is  a  conjunction  of  one  man  and 
one  woman,  lawfully  consenting,  into  one  flesh,  for  mutual 
help's  sake,  ordained  of  God."  And  in  his  explanation 
stands  punctually  upon  the  conditions  of  consent,  that  it  be 
not  in  any  main  matter  deluded,  as  being  the  life  of  wedlock, 
and  no  true  marriage  without  a  true  consent.  "  Into  one 
flesh"  he  expourjds  into  one  mind,  as  well  as  one  body,  and 
makes  it  the  formal  cause:  herein  only  missing,  while  he 
puts  the  efiect  into  bis  definition  instead  of  the  cause  which 
ihe  rext  afiiirds  bim.  For  "one  flesh"  is  not  the  formal 
essence  of  wedlock,  but  one  end,  or  one  elFect  of  "  a  meet 
help:"  the  end  ofttimea  being  the  effect  aad  fruit  of  the 
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civilian  defines,  by  which  law  marria<;e  is  actually  divorced 
for  many  causes,  and  with  good  leave,  by  mutual  consent 
Therefore  where  "  conjunction"  is  said,  they  who  comment 
the  Institutes  agree,  that  conjunction  of  mind  is  by  the  law 
meant,  not  necessarily  conjunction  of  body.  That  law  then 
had  good  reason  attending  to  its  own  definition,  that  divorce 
should  be  granted  for  the  breaking  of  that  conjunction  which 
it  holds  necessary,  sooner  than  for  the  want  of  that  conjunc- 
tion which  it  holds  not  necessary.  And  whereas  Tuningus,  a 
famous  lawyer,  excuses  individual  as  the  purpose  of  mar- 
riage, not  always  the  success,  it  sufiices  not.  Purpose  is  not 
able  to  constitute  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Nature  herself,  the 
universal  mother,  intends  nothing  but  her  own  perfection 
Dtid  preservation ;  yet  is  not  the  more  indissoluble  for  that. 
The  Pandects  out  of  Modestinns,  though  not  define,  yet  well 
describe  marriage  "  the  conjunction  of  male  and  iemale,  the 
society  of  all  life,  the  communion  of  divine  and  human 
right :"  which  Bucer  also  imitates  on  the  fifth  to  the  Ephe- 
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"Marriage  is  a  divine  ini'tiiuiion,  Joining  man  and  woman 
in  a  love  litly  di^po^ed  tu  the  helps  and  uomforts  of  domestic 
life."  "A  divine  institution."  This  contains  the  prime 
efficient  cause  of  niarria[;e:  as  for  consent  of  pareuls  and 
guardians,  it  eeems  rather  a  conctirrencie  than  a  caoae;  for 
as  many  that  marrv  are  in  their  own  power  as  not;  and 
where  they  are  not  their  own.  yet  are  they  not  subjected  lie- 
yond  reason.  Now  thuugh  efficient  tauses  are  Dot  requisite 
in  a  definition,  yet  divine  institution  hath  such  influence  upon 
the  Form,  and  is  so  a  conserving  cause  of  it,  that  without  it 
the  Form  is  not  sutHcient  to  distinguish  matrimony  from 
other  conjunctions  of  male  and  fumale,  which  are  not  to  be 
CDonted  marriage.  "Joining  man  and  woman  in  a  love," 
&c  This  brings  in  rhe  parties'  consent ;  until  which  be,  the 
marriage  hatli  no  true  being.  When  I  say  "consent,"  I 
mean  not  error,  for  error  is  not  properly  consent;  and  why 
should  not  consent  be  here  undersiood  with  equity  and  good 
to  either  part,  as  in  all  other  friendly  covenants,  and  not  be 
strained  and  cruelly  urged  to  the  mischief  and  destruction  ot 
boili?  Neither  do  I  mean  that  singular  net  of  consent 
which  made  the  contract,  for  that  may  remain,  and  yet  the 
marriage  not  true  nor  la"  ful ;  and  that  may  cease,  and  yet 
the  marriage  both  true  and  lawful,  to  their  sin  that  break  it. 
So  that  either  as  no  efficient  at  all,  or  but  a  transitory,  it 
comes  not  into  ihe  definition.  That  consent  I  mean,  which 
is  a  love  fitly  disposed  to  mutual  help  and  comfort  of  life  : 
this  is  that  happy  form  of  marriage  naturally  arising  from 
the  very  heart  of  divine  institution  in  the  text,  in  all  the 
former  definitions  either  obscurely,  and  under  mistaken  terms 
expressed, or  not  at  all.  This  gives  marriage  all  her  due,  all 
her  benefils,  all  her  being,  all  Ler  distinct  and  proper  being. 
This  makes  a  marriage  nut  a  bondage,  a  blessing  not  a  curse, 
a  gift  of  God  not  a  snare.  Unless  there  be  a  love,  and  that 
love  born  of  fitness,  how  can  it  last?  Unless  it  last,  how  can 
the  best  and  sweetest  purposes  of  marriage  be  attained  ? 
And  they  not  attained,  which  are  the  chief  ends,  and  with  a 
lawful  love  constitute  the  formal  cause  itself  of  marriage, 
how  can  the  essence  thereof  subsist?  How  can  it  be  indeed 
what  it  goes  for?  Conclude  therefore  by  all  the  power  of 
reason,  that  where  thi.'i  essence  of  marnage  is  not,  there  can 
be  no  true  marri^e ;  and  the  parties^  either  one  of  them  or 
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both,  are  free,  and  without  fault,  rather  by  a  nullity  than  by 
a  divorce,  msy  betake  ihem  to  a  second  choice,  if  iheir  pre* 
Bent  condition  lie  not  tolei'able  to  them.  If  anv  f^hall  ask, 
why,  "domestic"  in  the  definition?  I  answer,  that  because 
both  in  the  acriptiires,  and  in  the  gravest  poets  and  philo- 
eophers,  I  find  the  properties  and  excellencies  of  a  wife  set 
out  only  from  domestic  virtues;  if  they  extend  further,  it 
diffuses  them  into  the  notion  of  some  more  common  duty 
than  matrimonial.    . 

Thus  far  of  the  definition.  The  consectary  which  flows  from 
thence,  altogetlier depends  thereon,  is  manifestly  brought  in  by 
this  cunnexive  particle  "therefore;"  and  branches  itself  into  a 
double  consequence  :  First,  hidividual  society :  "  Therefore 
shall  a  man  leave  fatlier  and  mother."  Secondly,  conjugal 
benevolence:  "And  ihey  shall  be  one  flesh."  Which,  as  was 
shewn,  is  nut  without  cause  here  mentioned,  to  prevent  and 
to  aboli^h  the  suspect  of  pollution  in  that  natural  and  unde- 
filcd  act.  These  consetjuences  therefore  cannot  either  in  re- 
ligion, law,  or  reason,  be  bound,  and  posted  upon  mankind 
to  his  sorrow  and  misery,  but  receive  what  force  they  have 
from  the  meetness  of  help  and  solace,  which  is  the  formal  cause 
and  end  of  that  definition  that  sustains  them.  And  although 
it  be  not  for  the  majesty  of  scripture,  to  humblfi  herself  in  ar- 
tificial theorems,  and  definitions,  and  corollaries,  like  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Kchoolc,  but  looks  to  be  analysed,  and  interpreted 
by  the  logical  industry  of  her  disciples  and  followers,  and  to 
be  reduced  by  them,  as  oft  as  need  is,  into  those  sciential 
rules  which  are  the  implements  of  instruction ;  yet  Moses,  as 
if  foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that  man's  ignorance  and 
pusillanimity  would  make  in  this  matrimonious  business,  and 
endeavouring  his  utmost  to  prevent  it,  condescends  in  this 
place  to  such  a  methodical  and  schooUike  way  of  defining 
and  consequeneiiig,  as  in  no  place  of  the  whole  law  more. 

Thus  we  have  seen.,  and,  if  we  he  not  contentious,  may 
know  what  was  marriage  in  ihe  beginning,  to  which  in  the 
gospel  we  are  referred ;  and  what  fiom  hence  to  judge  of 
nallity,  or  divorce.  Here  I  esteem  the  work  done,  in  this 
field  the  controversy  decided ;  but  liecause  other  jilaces  of 
scripture  Bcem  to  look  avei«ely  upon  this  our  decision;  fal- 
though  indeed  ihey  keep  alt  harmony  with  it,)  and  because 
it  ia  a  better  work  to  reconcile  the  seeming  diversitira  ef 
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scripture,  than  the  real  dissensions  of  nearest  friends ;  I  shall 

assay  in  the  three  folio iv in g  discourses  to  perfoi-m  that  office. 

Deut.  xsiv.  1,  2. 

1.  "  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and 
it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  be- 
cause he  hath  fujnd  some  unuleanness  in  lier,  then  let 
liim  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her 
band,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house. 

2.  "  And  when  ahe  is  departed  out  of  hia  house,  she  may  go 
and  be  another  man's  wife." 

That  which  is  the  only  diMCommodity  of  speaking  in  a 
clear  maitcr,  the  abundance  of  argument  that  presses  to  be 
uttered,  and  the  suspense  of  judgment  what  to  choose,  and 
how  in  the  multituiie  nf  reason  to  be  not  tedious,  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  I  expect  here  to  meet  with.  Yet 
much  hath  been  said  formerly  concerninij  this  law  in  "  the 
Doctrine  of  Divorce."  W]ierK>f  I  shall  repeat  no  more  than 
what  ia  necessary.  Two  things  are  here  doubled:  First,  and 
that  but  of  lale,  whether  this  be  a  law  or  no;  nenl,  what  this 
reason  of  "  nncleanness"  might  mean,  for  which  the  law  is 
granted.  That  it  is  a  plain  Taw  no  man  ever  questioned,  till 
Vatablus  within  these  hundred  years  professed  Hebrew  at 
Paris,  a  man  of  no  religion,  aa  Beza  deciphers  him.  Yet 
some  there  be  who  follow  him,  not  only  against  the  current 
of  all  antiquiiy,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  but  the  evidence 
of  scripture  also,  Malachi  ii,  16,  "  Lei  him  who  hateth  put 
away,  aaith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Although  this  place 
also  hath  been  tampered  with,  as  if  it  were  to  be  tii  us  rendered, 
"The  Lord  God  saith,  that  he  hateth  putting  away."  Bui 
this  new  interpretation  restii  only  in  the  authority  of  Junius: 
for  neither  Calvin,  nor  Vatablus  himself,  nor  any  other  known 
divine  so  interpreted  before,  And  they  of  best  note  who  have 
translated  the  scripture  since,  and  Diodati  for  one,  follow  nt*l 
his  reading.  And  perhajis  they  might  reject  it,  if  for  nothing 
else,  for  these  two  reasonii :  first,  it  introduces  in  a  new  man- 
ner the  person  of  God  speaking  less  majestic  than  he  is  evei 
wonl :  when  God  speaks  by  his  prophet,  he  ever  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  thereby  signifving  his  majesty  and  omnipresence. 
He  would  liave  said,  "I  hate  putting  away,  saith  the  Lord;" 
and  not  sent  word  by  Malachi  in  a  sudden  fallen  style,"  "  The 
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Lord  Godeaiih,  lliat  lie  Iiateth  pulling  away:"  thai  were* 
phraeeio  shrink  llie  glorious  omnTpresence  of  God  speakinp, 
into  a  kind  of  circiiinscripiiTe  absence.  And  were  as  if  a 
faerald,  in  the  aciiievementof  a  king,  should  commit  the  inde- 
corum lo  set  his  helmet  sideways  and  close,  not  full-faced  and 
open  in  the  posture  of  direction  and  command.  We  cannot 
think  therefore  that  this  last  prophet  would  thus  in  a.  new 
fashion  absent  the  person  of  God  from  his  own  words,  an  if 
he  came  not  along  with  them.  For  it  wonid  also  be  wide 
from  the  proper  scope  of  this  place;  he  that  reads  attentively 
will  soon  perceive,  that  God  blames  not  here  the  Jews  for  put- 
ting away  their  wives,  but  for  keeping  strange  concubines,  to 
the  "  profaning  of  Juda's  holineat:,"  and  the  vexation  of  their 
Hebrew  wives,  ver.  11  and  14,  "Judah  hath  married  the 
daughter  of  a  strange  god  :"  and  exhorts  ihem  rather  to  put 
their  wives  ait  ay  whom  they  hate,  as  ihe  law  permiited,  than 
to  kerp  them  under  such  affronts.  And  it  is  received,  that 
this  prophet  lived  in  those  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  (nay, 
by  some  is  thou<rht  lo  be  Ezra  himself,)  when  the  people 
were  forced  by  these  two  worthies  to  put  iheir  slrange  wives 
away.  So  that  what  the  slory  of  those  limes,  and  the  plain 
context  of  the  eleventh  verse,  from  whence  this  rebuke  begins, 
can  give  us  to  conjecture  of  ihe  obscure  and  curt  Ebraisms 
that  follow  ;  this  prophet  does  not  forbid  putting  away,  but 
forbids  keeping,  and  commands  putting  away  accoi-dini:  lo 
God's  law,  which  is  the  plainest  interpreter  both  of  what  God 
will  and  what  he  can  best  suffer.  Thus  much  evinces,  '  " 
God  there  commanded  divorce  by  Malaehi;  and  this  confi 
that  he  commands  it  also  here  by  Moses. 

I  may  the  less  doubt  to  mention  by  the  way  an  aulhoi'^ 
though  counted  apocryphal,  yet  of  no  Bmall  account  for  piety 
and  wisdom,  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Which  book  be- 
gun by  the  grtrndfather  of  that  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  son 
of  Sirach,  might  have  been  written  in  part,  not  much  afier 
the  time  when  Malachi  lived ;  if  we  compute  by  the  reign  of 
PtolemEeus  Euergetes.  It  professes  to  explain  the  law  and 
the  prophets;  and  yet  exhorts  us  to  divorce  for  incurable 
causes,  and  to  cut  off  from  the  flesh  those  whom  it  there  de- 
eciibes,  Ecclesiastic,  xxv.  26,  Which  doubtless  that  wise 
nnd  ancient  wrircr  would  never  have  advised,  had  either 
Mulach'  so  lately  forbidden  il,  or  the  law  by  a  full  preceftl 
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prool;  our  Saviour  himBelf  allows- divorce  lo  m 
Mark  x.  3,  5.  Neither  do  lliey  weuken  this  i 
say  it  was  only  a  sutFerance,  8§  ehM  he  jiroved  at  lai^e  in 
that  place  of  Mark.  But  suppose  it  were  not  a  written  law, 
they  never  can  deny  it  was  a  custom,  and  so  effect  nothing;. 
Fur  the  same  rea^uiiB  that  induce  thim  why  it  should  not  he 
a  isw,  will  straiten  them  as  hard  why  it  should  he  allowed  a. 
cuslom.  All  custom  is  either  evil  or  not  evil ;  if  it  be  evil, 
this  is  the  veiy  end  cif  lawgiving,  to  ab.'lish  evil  customs  by 
«  holesome  Ihws;  unless  we  imagine  Moses  weaker  than  every 
negligeni  and  stHi-tllng  politician.  If  it  be,  as  they  make  this 
of  divoree  to  be,  a  custom  against  nature,  agHinst  justice, 
against  charity,  liow,  upon  this  most  impure  custom  tolerated, 
could  the  Gi>d  of  pureness  erect  a  nice  and  precise  law,  that 
the  wife  married  after  divorce  could  not  return  to  hpr  former 
husband,  hs  biding  detiled  ?  What  was  all  this  following  nice' 
nesa  worth,  liuili  upon  the  lewj  foundation  uf  a  wii'krd  thing 
allowed  ?  In  tevp  words  then,  this  custom  of  divorce  either 
was  allowable,  or  not  allowable :  if  not  allowable,  how  could 
it  be  allowed  ?  if  it  vrere  allowable,  all  who  understand  law 
will  consent  that  a  tolerated  custom  hath  the  force  of  a  law, 
and  is  indeed  no  other  but  an  unwritten  law,  as  Justinian  calls 
it,  and  is  as  prevalent  as  any  written  statute.  S.i  that  their 
shift  of  taming  this  law  into  a  custom  wbeeUahoui,  and  gives 
the  nnsetnpon  their  own  flanks;  not  disproving,  but  conclud- 
ing it  to  be  the  more  firm  law,  because  it  was  without  contro- 
versy a  granted  custom  ;  as  clear  in  thp  reason  of  common 
life,  as  those  given  rules  whereon  Eui;lides 
tions. 

Thus  being  every  way  a  law  of  God, 
blasphemy  doubt  it  to  be  a  just  and  puie  itiw  :  ivioscb  con- 
linuaily  disavows  the  giving  them  any  statute,  or  judirnient, 
but  what  he  learnt  of  God;  of  whom  also  in  his  song  he  saith, 
Ssut,  xxxii.,"  He  is  the  rook,  his  work  is  jierfeci,  ail  his  ways 
are  judgment,  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and 
right  ia  he."  And  David  testifies,  the  judgments  of  the 
LoTii  "are  true  and  righteous  allogelhor."  Not  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong,  much  less  wrong  altogether,  as  divines  of 
now-a-days dare  censure  them.  Moses  again,  of  ihat  people 
to  whom   he  gave  this  law,  saith,  Dent,  xlv.,  "  Ye  are  the 
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children  of  the  Lord  your  God,  tlie  Lord  hath  chosen  ihee  to 

be  a  peculiar  people  to  himself  above  all  ihu  nations  upon  the 
earth,  that  ihou  sliouldst  keep  all  hie  commaiidmentg,  and  he 
high  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honour,  holy  to  the  Lord!" 
chap.  XKvi.  And  in  the  Ibu  rth,  "  Behold,  I  have  tuu<rht  you 
Btatules  and  judgments,  oven  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded 
me  :  keep  therefore  and  do  (hem.  For  this  is  your  wisdom 
and  Tour  understanding  in  the  si^rht  of  nations  that  sh^iK  hear 
all  these  statutes,  and  say.  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise 
and  understanding  people.  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great, 
who  hath  God  so  nigh  to  them  ?  and  what  nation  thai  hath 
statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I 
set  before  you  this  day?"  Thus  whether  we  look  at  the 
pDrity  and  justice  of  God  himself,  the  jealousy  of  his  honour 
among  other  nations,  the  holiness  and  moral  perfection  which 
he  intended  by  his  law  to  teach  this  people,  cannot  we  possi- 
bly think  how  he  could  endure  to  let  them  slug  and  gi'owin- 
veterately  wicked, under  ha^e  allowances,  and  whole  adulterous 
lives  by  dispensation.  They  niiight  not  eat,  they  roighi  not 
touch  an  unclean  thing;  to  what  hypoci'i^y  then  were  they, 
trained  up,  if  hy  prescription  of  the  same  law,  they  might  be 
unjust,  they  might  be  adulterous  fur  term  of  life  i*  forbid  to 
soil  their  garments  with  a  coy  imaginary  pollution,  hut  not 
forbid,  but  countenanced  and  animated  by  law,  to  soil  their 
Bonis  with  deepest  defilements.  What  more  unlike  to  God, 
what  more  like  that  God  should  hate,  than  that  his  law  should 
be  so  curious  to  wash  vessels  and  vestures,  and  so  careless  to 
leave  unwashed,  unregarded,  so  foul  a  scab  of  Egypt  in  their 
aouls  P  What  would  we  moreP  The  statutes  of  the  Lord 
are  all  pure  and  just:  and  if  all,  then  this  of  divorce. 

"  Because  he  haih  found  some  unclcanness  in  her."]  That 
we  may  not  esteem  this  law  to  be  a  mere  authorizing  of 
licence,  as  the  pbariseea  took  it,  Moses  adds  the  reason  :  fur 
"  some  uncleanneBs  found."  Some  heretofore  have  been  so 
ignorant,  as  to  have  thought  that  this  uncleanness  raeans 
adultery.  But  Erasmus,  who,  for  having  writ  an  e^tcelienl 
treatise  of  divorce,  was  wrote  against  by  some  burly  standard 
divine,  perhaps  of  Cullen,  or  of  Lovain,  who  calls  himself 
Phiiuostomus,  shews  learnedly  out  of  the  fathei's,  with  other 
leHlimonies  and  reasons,  that  uncleanness  is  not  here  so  under- 
■tood;  defends  his  former  work,  though  new  that  to  age,  antl 
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jcrhapa  coimteil  licentious,  and  fears  not  to  eogage  all  his 
fame  on  the  ai'iruinetit.  Al^erward,  when  expositors  began 
to  nn'Iersiaud  the  Hebrew  text,  wbich  they  had  not  done  of 
many  ages  before,  they  translated  word  for  word  not  "unclean- 
nea»i,"but "the  nakedness  of  anythino;;"  and  considering tliat 
nakedness  is  usually  refen'ed  insurlpture  to  the  mind  as  well  as 
to  the  boily,  they  conslaiiily  expound  it  any  defect,  annoyance, 
or  ill  quality  in  nature,  which  to  be  joined  with,  makes  life 
tedious,  and  such  company  worse  than  solitude.  So  that  here 
will  be  no  cause  to  vary  fi-om  ihe  nenenil  consent  of  exposi- 
tion, which  gives  us  freely  thnt  God  permitted  divorce,  for 
whatever  was  unalterably  distasteful,  whether  in  body  or 
mind.  But  with  this  admonishment,  that  if  the  Roman  law. 
especially  in  contracts  and  dowries,  left  many  things  to  equity 
with  these  cauti<ms,  "  ex  fide  hona,  quod  eequius  melius  erit, 
ut inter  bonosbene  agitur;"  we  will  not  grudge  to  think,  that 
God  intended  not  licence  here  to  eveiy  humour,  but  to  such 
remediless  grievanees  as  might  move  a  good  and  honest  and 
faithful  man  then  to  divorce,  when  it  can  no  more  be  peace  or 
comfort  to  either  of  them  continuing  thus  joined.  And 
although  it  could  not  be  avoided,  but  that  men  of  hard  hearts 
would  abuse  this  liberty,  yet  doubtless  it  was  intended,  as  all 
other  privileges  in  law  are,  to  good  men  principally,  to  bad 
only  by  accident.  So  that  the  sin  was  not  in  the  permiBsion, 
nor  simply  in  the  action  of  divoiee,  (for  then  the  permitting 
also  had  been  sin,)  but  only  in  the  abuse.  But  that  this  law 
should,  as  it  weie,  be  wrung  from  God  and  Moses,  only  to 
serve  the  hard  hear  ted  ness  and  the  lust  of  injurious  men,  how 
remote  it  is  from  all  sense,  and  law,  and  honesty,  and  there- 
fore surely  from  the  meaning  of  Christ,  shall  abundantly  be 
manifest  in  due  ordir. 

Now  although  Moses  needed  not  to  add  other  reason  of  this 
law  than  that  one  there  expressed,  yet  to  these  ages  wherein 
canons,  and  Scotisms,  and  Lombard  laws,  have  dulled,  and 
almost  obliterated  the  lively  sfulpiure  of  ancient  reason  and 
humanity;  it  will  be  requisite  tu  heap  reason  upon  reason, 
and  ail  little  ennutrh  to  vindicate  the  whiteness  and  the  inno- 
cence of  this  divine  law,  from  the  calumny  it  linds  at  this  day, 
of  being  a  door  to  licence  and  confusion.  Whenas  indeed 
there  is  not  a  judicial  point  in  all  Moses,  consistinfr  of  more 
true  equity,  high  wisdom,  and  godlike  pity  than  thii 
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derogacing,  but  preserving  the  hoooiir  atid  peace  of  marringe, 
and  exactly  agreeing  witn  ibe  eense  and  mind  of  that  institu- 
tion ill  Genesis. 

For,  flj'st,  if  marriage  be  but  an  ordained  relation,  aa  it 
eeema  not  more,  it  cannot  take  place  above  tlic  prime  dictates 
of  nature:  and  if  it  be  of  natural  rigbt,  yet  it  must  yield  lo 
liiat  which  16  mure  iiatural,and  before  it  by  eldership  and  pre- 
cedence in  nature.  Now  it  is  nol  naiui-ai,  ibat  Hugh  marries 
Beatrice,  or  Thomas  Rebecca,  being  only  a  civil  contract,  and 
full  of  many  chances ;  but  that  these  men  seek  tliem  meet 
belps,  thai  only  is  natural ;  and  thai  they  espouse  them  Gudi, 
that  ouly  is  marriage.  But  if  they  find  them  neither  fit  helps 
nor  tolerable  Bociety,  what  thing  more  natural,  more  original, 
and  first  in  nature,  than  to  depart  from  thatwhieb  is  irksome, 
greviouf,  actively  hateful,  and  injurious  even  to  hostility,  es- 
pecially iu  a  conjugal  respect,  wherein  antipathies  are  invin- 
cible, and  where  the  forced  abidiuE  of  the  one  can  be  no  true 
good,  no  real  comfort  to  the  oilier?  For  if  he  find  no  con- 
tentment from  the  other,  how  can  he  return  it  from  himself  I* 
or  no  acceptance,  how  can  be  muluiilly  accept!'  What  more 
equal,  more  pious,  than  to  untie  a  civil  knot  for  a  natural  en- 
mity held  by  violence  from  parting,  to  dissolve  au  accidental 
coDJunciion  of  this  or  that  man  and  woman,  for  the  most 
natural  and  most  necessary  disagreement  of  meet  from  un- 
meet, guilty  fram  guiltless,  contrary  fi'om  contrary  ?  It  being 
certain,  that  the  mystical  and  blessed  unity  of  marriaffe  can  lie 
no  way  more  unhallowed  and  profaned,  than  by  the  forcible 
uniting  of  sucb  disunions  and  separations.  Which  if  we  see 
ofttimes  tbey  cannot  join  or  piece  up  acommon.friendship,  or 
to  a  willing  conversation  in  the  same  house,  how  should  they 
possibly  agree  to  the  most  familiar  and  united  amity  of  wed- 
lock? Abraham  and  Lot,  though  deur  friends  and  brethren 
in  a  strange  country,  chose  rather  to  part  asunder,  tlitin  lo  in- 
fecttheir  friendship  with  the  strife  of  tlieir  servants;  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  joined  together  by  the  Holy  Ghost  lo  a  spiritual 
work,  thought  it  belter  to  separjte,  when  once  they  grew  at 
variance.  If  these  great  suinis,  joined  by  nature,  fnendrhip, 
religion,  high  providence,  and  revelation,  could  not  so  eoverii 
a  casual  difference,  a  sudden  passion,  but  must  in  wisdom  di- 
vide from  the  outward  duties  of  a  friendship,  or  a  colleague' 
ship  in  the  same  family,  or  in  the  same  journey,  lest  it  shuBiJliJ 
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grow  to  a  worse  division  ;'  can  anything  be  more  absurd  and  ^^H 

barbarous,  than  that  they  whom  only  errui*,  caiiaalty,  art,  or  ^^H 

ploi,  hath  Joined,  8hould  be  compelled,  not  against  a  sudden  ^^1 


ploi,  hath  Joined,  8houId  be  compelled,  not  against  a  sudden 
pasnion,  but  against  the  permanent  and  radical  discoi'da  of 
nature,  to  the  most  intimate  and  incorporating  duties  of  love 
and  em  brace  in  en  t,  therein  only  rational  and  human,  ts  they 
are  free  and- voluntary ;  being  else  an  abject  and  servile  yoke, 
scarce  not  bj-utish  1  and  that  there  is  in  man  such  a  peculiar 
sway  of  liking  or  disliking  in  the  affairs  of  matrimony,  is  evi- 
dently seen  before  marriage  among  those  who  can  be  friendly, 
can  respect  each  other,  yet  to  marry  r^ch  other  would  not  fur 
any  persuasion.  If  then  this  unfitnei^s  and  disparity  be  not 
till  after  marriage  discovered,  through  many  causes,  and  co- 
lours, and  concealments,  that  may  overshadow ;  undoubtedly 
it  will  produce  the  same  effects,  and  perhaps  with  more  vehe- 
mence, that  such  a  mistaken  pair  would  give  the  world  to  he 
unmarried  again.  And  their  condition  Solomun  to  the  plain 
justification  of  divorce  expresses,  Prov.  xxx.  21,23,  where  he 
tells  us  of  his  own  accord,  that  a  "  hated,  or  a  hateful  woman, 
when  she  is  married,  is  a  thing  for  which  the  earth  is  dis- 
quieted, and  cannot  bear  it:"  thus  giving  divine  testimony  fj 
this  divine  law,  which  bids  us  nothing  more  than  is  the  firsi 
and  most  innocent  lesson  of  nature,  to  turn  away  peaceably 
from  what  afflicts  and  hazards  our  destruction ;  especially 
when  our  staying  can  do  no  good,  and  is  exposed  to  all  evil. 
Secondly,  It  is  unjust  that  any  ordinance,  ordained  to  the 

food  and  comfort  of  man,  where  that  end  is  missing,  without 
is  fault,  should  be  forced  upon  him  to  an  utisufferable  misery 
and  di-comfort,  if  not  commonly  ruin.  All  ordinances  are 
established  in  their  end;  the  end  of  law  is  the  virtue,  is  the 
rigbieousness  of  law  :  and  therefore  him  we  count  an  ill  ex- 
pounder, who  urges  law  againiiC  the  iniention  thereof.  The 
general  end  of  every  ordinance,  of  every  severest,  every  divi- 
nest,  even  of  sabbath,  is  the  good  of  man;  yea,  his  temporal 
good  not  excluded.  But  marriage  is  one  of  tiie  benignest  or- 
dinances of  God  to  man,  whereof  both  the  general  and  parti- 
cular end  is  the  peace  and  contentment  of  man's  mind,  as  the 
institution  declares.  Contentment  of  body  they  grant,  which 
if  it  be  defi-auded,  the  plea  of  frigidity  shall  divorce:  but  here 
lies  the  fathomless  absurdity,  thnt  granting  this  for  bodilyde- 
fect,  they  will  not  grant  it  for  any  delect  of  the  mind,  an^ 
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violation  of  religious  or  civil  society.  Whenas,  if  the  orgo 
ment  of  Christ  be  firm  against  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue. 
Luke  xili.,  "Thou  hypocrile,  doth  not  each  of  you  on  the 
Bahbath-day  loosen  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead 
him  to  watering?  and  shonld  not  I  anbind  a  daughter  of 
Abraham  from  this  bond  of  Satan  ?"  it  stands  as  good  here  ; 
ye  have  r^ard  in  marriage  to  the  grievance  of  body,  should 
you  not  regard  more  the  grievances  of  the  mind,  seeing  the 
soul  as  much  excels  the  body,  as  the  outward  man  excek  the 
ass,  and  more?  for  that  animal  is  yet  a  living  creatnre,  perfect 
in  itself;  but  the  body  without  the  soul  is  a  mere  senseless 
trunk.     No  ordinance  therefore,  given  particularly  to  the 

food  both  spirhual  and  temporal  of  man,  can  be  urged  upon 
im  to  bis  mischief;  and  if  they  yield  this  to  the  unwoithier 
part,  tbe  body,  whereabout  are  they  in  their  principles,  that 
they  yield  it  not  to  themore  worthy,  tbe  mind  of  a  good  roan? 
Thirdly,  As  no  ordinance,  so  no  covenant,  no,  not  between 
God  and  man,  much  less  between  man  and  man,  being,  as  all 
are,  intended  to  tbe  good  of  boih  pariien,  can  bold  to  the  de- 
luding or  making  miserable  of  them  both.  For  equity  is 
understood  in  every  tovenant,  even  between  enemies,  though 
tbe  terms  be  not  expressed.  If  equity  therefore  made  it,  ex- 
tremity may  dissolve  iL  But  marriage,  they  use  to  say,  ia 
the  covenant  of  God.  Undoubted:  and  so  is  any  covenant 
irequently  called  in  scripture,  wherein  God  is  called  to  witness: 
the  covenant  of  friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan  is 
called  "the  covenant  of  the  Lord,"  1  Sam.  xx.  The  covenant 
of  Zedekiah  with  tbe  king  of  Babel,  a  covenant  to  be  doubted 
■whether  lawful  or  no,  yet,  in  respect  of  God  invoked  iheroto, 
is  called  "  the  oath,  and  the  covenant  of  God,"  Ezek.  xvii. 
Marriage  also  is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii.  17. 
Why,  but,  as  before,  because  God  is  the  witness  thereof?  Mai. 
ii.  14.  So  that  this  denomination  adds  nothing  to  the  cove- 
nant of  marriage  above  any  other  civil  and  solemn  contract: 
nor  is  it  more  indissoluble  for  this  reason  than  any  other 
against  the  end  of  its  own  ordination ;  nor  is  any  vow  or  oath 
tp  God  exacted  with  such  a  rigour,  where  superstition  reigns 
not.  For  look  how  much  divine  the  covenant  is,  so  much  the 
more  equal,  so  much  tbe  more  to  be  expected  that  every  ar- 
ticle thereof  should  be  fairly  made  good;  no  false  dealing  or 
L  snperforming  should  be  thrust  upon  men  without  redresfL.jf 
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the  covenant  be  so  divine.  But  fetlb,  they  gay,  nin^t  he  kept 
m  covenant,  (hough  to  our  damage.  I  answer,  that  only  holdB 
true,  where  the  other  side  performa;  irbich  failing,  he  is  no 
longer  hound.  Again,  this  is  true,  when  the  keeping  of  faith 
can  he  of  any  use  or  henefit  to  the  other.  But  in  marriage, 
a  league  of  love  and  willingness,  if  faith  be  not  willingly  kept, 
it  scarce  is  worth  the  keeping  ;  nor  can  be  any  delight  to  a 
generous  mind,  with  whom  it  is  forcibly  kept :  and  the  ques^ 
tion  still  supposes  the  one  brought  to  an  impossihilty  of  keep- 
ing it  as  be  ought,  by  the  other's  default ;  and  to  keep  it 
formally,  not  only  with  a  thousand  shifts  and  dissimulations, 
but  with  open  anguish,  perpetual  sadness  and  disturbance,  no 
willingness,  no  cheerfulness,  no  contentment,  cannot  be  any 
good  to  a  mind  not  basely  poor  and  shallow,  with  whom  the 
contract  of  love  is  so  kept.  A  covenant  therefore  brought  to 
that  pass,  is  on  the  unfaulty  side  without  injury  dissolved. 

Fourthly,  The  law  is  not  to  neglect  men  under  greateet 
sufiTeraiices,  but  to  see  covenants  of  greatest  moment  faithful- 
lest  performed.  And  what  injury  comparable  to  that  sus- 
tained in  a  frustrate  and  false-dealing  marriage,  to  lose,  fbi 
another's  fault  against  him,  the  best  portion  of  his  temporal 
comforts,  and  of  his  spiritual  too,  as  it  may  fall  out  ?  It  was 
the  law  that  for  man's  good  and  quiet  reduced  things  to  pro- 

Eriety,  which  were  at  first  in  common:  how  much  more  law- 
ke  wereit  to  assist  nature  in  disappropriating  that  evil,  which 
by  continuing  proper  becomes  destructive  ?  But  he  might 
have  bewared.  So  he  might  in  any  other  covenant,  wherein 
the  law  does  not  constrain  error  to  so  dear  a  forfeit.  Aud  yet 
in  these  matters  wherein  the  wisest  are  apt  to  eiT,  all  the  wari- 
ness that  can  he  ofttimes  nothing  avails.  But  the  law  can 
compel  the  offending  party  to  be  more  duteous.  Yes,  if  all 
these  kind  of  offences  were  fit  in  public  to  be  complained  of, 
or  being  compelled  were  any  satisfaction  to  a  mate  not  sottish, 
or  malicious.  And  these  injuries  work  so  vehemently,  that 
if  the  law  remedy  them  not,  by  separating  the  cause  when  do 
way  else  will  pacify,  the  person  not  relieved  betakes  him  either 
to  such  disorderly  courses,  or  to  such  adull  dejection, as  ren- 
ders hint  either  infamous,  or  useless  to  the  service  of  God  and 
his  country.  Which  the  law  ought  to  prevent  as  a  thing  per 
I  nicious  to  the  commonwealth :   and  what  belter  prevention  | 

1  than  this  which  Moses  used  ?  ^^h 
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Fiftlilj,  The  law  is  to  tender  the  liberty  and  the  human  dis- 
nity  of  them  that  live  underthe  law,  whether  it  be  the  man'* 
rtgbl  above  the  woman  or  the  woman's  just  apijeal  agains;! 
wrong  and  servitude.  But  the  duties  of  marriave  contain  in 
them  a  duty  of  benevolence,  which  to  do  by  compulsion 
against  the  soul,  where  there  can  be  neither  peace,  nor  joy, 
tiof  lore,  but  an  enlhralment  to  one  who  either  cannot  or  will 
not  be  mutual  in  the  godliest  and  the  civilest  ends  of  that  so- 
ciety, is  the  igtioblest  and  the  lowest  flavery  that  a  human 
shape  can  be  put  to.  Thiii  law  therefore  justly  and  piously 
provides  against  such  an  unmanly  task  of  bondage  as  this. 
The  civil  law,  [hough  it  favoured  the  setting  free  of  a  slave, 
yet  if  he  proved  ungruteful  to  his  patron,  reduced  him  to  a 
servile  condition.  If  that  law  did  well  to  reduce  front  liberty 
to  bondage  for  an  ingratitude  not  the  greatest,  much  more  be- 
came it  the  lawof  God,  to  enatitthe  restorement  of  afreebom 
man  from  an  unpurposed  and  unworthy  bondage  to  a  rightful 
liberty,  for  ihe  most  unnatural  fraud  and  ingratitude  that  can 
be  committed  ngainst  him.  And  if  that  civilian  emperor,  in 
his  title  of"  Donations,"  permit  the  giver  to  recall  his  gift 
from  him  who  proves  unthankful  towards  him  ;  yea,  though 
he  had  subi^cribed  and  signed  in  the  deed  of  his  gifl  not  to  re- 
call it,  though  for  this  very  cause  of  ingratitude ;  with  much 
more  equity  doth  Moses  pei'mit  here  the  giver  to  recall  no 
petty  gift,  but  the  gift  of  himself,  from  one  who  most  injuri- 
ously and  deceitfully  uses  him  against  the  main  ends  and 
conditions  of  his  giving  himself,  expressed  in  God's  instiiution. 
Sixthly,  Allhough  there  be  nothing  in  the  plain  words  of 
this  law,  that  seems  to  regard  the  afflictions  of  a  wife,  how 
great  soevpr;  yet  expositors  determine,  and  doubtless  deler- 
mine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  un  com  passionate  of  them 
also  in  (he  framing  of  this  law.  For  should  the  rescript  of 
Antoninus  in  the  civil  law  give  release  to  servants  flying  for 
l^iefuge  to  the  emperor's  statue,  by  giving  leave  to  change 
:r  cruel  masters ;  and  should  God,  who  in  his  law  also  is 
1  to  injured  servants,  by  granting  ihem  their  frEedoni  in 
brers  cases,  not  consider  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  a  wife, 
gpich  is  no  servant?  Though  herein  the  countersenBe  of  our 
^nes  to  iiie,  I  must  confess,  seems  admirable:  who  teach 
t  God  gave  this  as  a  merciful  law,  not  for  man  whom  he 
es,  and  to  whom  by  name  be  gives  this  power;  but 
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for  the  wife,  whom  he  names  not,  and  to  whom  by  name  he 
gives  no  power  at  all.  For  certainly  if  man  be  liable  to  in- 
juries in  marriage,  as  well  as  woman,  and  man  be  tbeu'orlbier 
person,  it  were  a  preposterous  law  to  respect  only  tlie  leas 
worthy ;  her  whom  God  made  for  marriage,  and  not  him  at 
all  for  whom  marriage  was  made. 

Sevenihly,  The  law  nf  marriage  gives  place  to  the  pow^r 
of  parents ;  for  we  hold,  that  consent  of  parents  not  liad  may 
break  the  wedlock,  though  else  Bccomplished.  It  gives  placa 
to  masterly  power,  for  the  master  might  take  away  ironi  a 
Hebrew  servant  a  wife  which  he  gave  bim,  Exod.  xsi.  If  it 
be  answered,  ihat  the  marriage  of  servanla  is  no  matrimony; 
it  is  replied,  that  thia  in  the  ancient  Roman  law  is  true,  not 
in  the  Mosiqc.  If  it  he  added,  she  waa  a  stranger,  not  a 
Hebrew,  therefore  easily  divorced  ;  it  will  be  answered,  that 
strangers  not  being  Canaanites,  and  they  also  being  converts, 
might  he  lawfully  married,  as  Rahab  was.  And  her  conver- 
sion is  here  eiipposed  ;  for  a  Hebrew  master  could  not  law- 
fully give  a  heathen  wile  to  a  Hebrew  servant.  However, 
the  divorcing  of  an  Israelitish  woman  was  aa  easy  by  the  law, 
as  the  divorcing  of  a  stranger,  and  almost  in  the  same  words 
permitted,  Dtut.  xxiv.  and  Dent  xxi.  Lastly,  it  gives  place 
to  the  right  of  war;  for  a  caplive  woman  lawfully  married, 
and  afterwards  not  beloved,  might  he  dismissed,  only  without 
ransom,  Deut.  xxi.  If  marriage  he  dissolved  by  so  many 
exterior  powers,  not  superior,  as  we  think,  why  may  not  the 
power  of  marriage  itself,  for  its  own  peace  anA  honour,  dis- 
solve itself,  where  the  persons  wedded  he  free  persons  ?  Why 
may  not  a  greater  and  more  natural  power  complaining  dis- 
solve  marriage  ?  Por  the  ends,  why  matrimony  was  ordained, 
are  certainly  and  by  all  logic  above  the  ordinance  itself;  why 
may  not  that  dissolve  marriage,  without  which  tiiat  institu- 
tion hath  no  force  at  all  ?  For  the  prime  ends  of  marriage 
are  the  whole  strength  and  validity  thereof,  without  which 
matrimony  is  like  an  idol,  nothing  in  the  world.  But  thone 
former  allowances  were  all  fur  hardness  of  heart.     Be  that 

E -anted,  until  we  come  where  to  understand  it  belter  ;  if  the 
w  suffer  thus  far  the  obstinacy  of  a  bad  man,  is  it  not  more 
righteous  here,  to  do  willingly  what  is  but  equal,  to  remove 
in  season  the  extremities  of  a  good  man  P 

Eighthly,  If  a  man  had  deBowered  a  virgin,  or  brought 
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an  ill  name  on  his  wife,  that  ehe  carae  not  a  virgin  to  Iiini,he 
was  amerced  in  certain  shekels  of  silver,  and  bound  never  to 
divorce  her  all  his  days,  Deut.  xxii. ;  which  shews  that  the 
law  gave  no  libei-ty  lo  divorce,  where  the  injury  was  palpable  ; 
and  that  the  absolute  forbidding  to  divorce  was  in  part  the 
punishment  of  a  deflowerer,  and  a  defamer.  Yet  not  so  but 
that  the  wife  questionless  might  depart  when  she  pleased. 
Otherwise  this  course  had  not  bo  much  righted  her,  as  deli- 
vered her  up  to  more  spite  and  cruel  usage.  This  law,  there- 
fore, doth  justly  distinguish  ihe  privilege  of  an  honest  and 
blameless  man  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  from  the  punishment 
of  a  noiorioBB  offender. 

Ninthly,  suppose  it  should  be  imputed  to  a  man,  that  be 
was  too  rash  in  his  choice,  and  why  he  took  not  betler  heed, 
let  him  now  sniari,  and  bear  his  lolly  as  he  may;  although 
the  law  of  God,  that  terrible  taw,  do  not  thus  upbraid  the 
infirmities  and  unwilling  mistakes  of  man  in  his  integrity; 
but  Bnp|)ose  these  and  the  like  proud  aggravations  of  some 
stern  hypocrite,  more  merciless  in  his  mercies,  than  any 
literal  law  in  the  rigour  of  severity,  must  he  patiently  heard; 
yet  all  law,  and  God's  law  especially,  grants  everywhere  to 
error  easy  remitments,  even  where  the  utmost  penally  exacted 
were  no  undoing.  With  great  reason  therefore  and  mercy 
doth  it  here  not  torment  an  error,  if  it  be  so,  with  the  en- 
durance of  a  "hole  life  lost  to  all  household  comfort  and 
society,  a  punishment  of  loo  vast  and  huge  dimension  for  an 
error,  and  ihe  more  unreasonable  for  that  the  like  ohjeclion 
may  be  opposed  against  the  plea  of  divorcing  for  adultery :  he 
might  have  looked  better  before  to  her  breeding  under  rel,- 

EiouB  parents:  why  did  be  not  more  diligently  inquire  into 
er  manners,  into  what  company  she  kept?  every  glance  of 
her  eye,  every  step  of  her  gait,  would  have  prophesied  adul- 
tery, if  the  quick  scent  of  these  disceniers  had  been  took 
along ;  they  had  the  divination  to  have  foretold  you  all  this, 
as  they  have  now  the  divinity  to  punish  an  error  inhumanly. 
As  good  reason  to  be  content,  and  forced  to  be  content  with 
,  your  adulteress,  if  these  objectors  might  be  the  judges  of  bit. 
man  frailty.  But  God,  more  mild  and  good  to  man,  iban 
man  lo  his  brother,  in  all  this  liberty  given  to  divorciiment, 
mentions  not  a  word  of  our  past  errors  and  mistakes,  if  any 
were ;  which  these  men  objecting  from  their  own  inventions 
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prcwecute  with  all  violence  and  iniquity.  For  if  the  one  be 
to  look  so  narrowly  what  h«  lakes,  at  the  peril  of  ever  keep- 
ing, why  should  not  the  other  he  made  as  wary  what  is  pro- 
mised, by  the  peril  of  losing  ?  for  witliont  those  promises  the 
treaty  of  marriage  had  not  proceeded.  Why  should  his  own 
error  bind  him,  rather  than  the  other's  fraud  acquit  him  P 
Let  the  buyer  beware,  saith  the  old  law-beaten  termer.  Be- 
like then  there  is  no  more  honesty,  nor  ingenuity  in  the  bar- 
gain of  a  wedlock,  than  in  the  buying  of  a  colt:  we  must^it 
seems,  drive  it  on  as  craftily  with  those  whose  affinity  we 
seek,  as  if  they  wei'e  a  pack  of  salesmen  and  oompiottera. 
But  the  deceiver  deceives  himself  in  the  unprosperous  mar- 
riage, and  therein  is  sufficiently  punished.  I  answer,  that 
the  most  of  those  who  deceive  are  such  as  either  understand 
not,  or  valae  not  the  true  purposes  of  marriage;  they  liave 
the  prey  they  seek,  not  the  punishment :  yet  say  it  prove  to 
them  some  cross,  it  is  not  equal  that  error  and  fraud  should 
be  linked  in  the  same  degree  of  forfeiture,  but  rather  that 
error  should  he  acquitted,  and  fraud  bereaved  his  morsel,  if 
the  mistake  were  not  on  both  sides;  for  then  on  both  sides  the 
acquitment  would  be  reasonahle,  if  the  bondage  be  ininlera- 
blei  which  this  law  graciously  determines,  uot  unmindful  of 
the  wife,  as  was  granted  willingly  to  the  common  expoaiiora, 
though  beyond  the  letter  of  this  law,  yet  not  beyond  the  spirit 
of  charity, 

Tenthly,  Marriage  is  a  solemn  thing,  some  say  a  holy,  the 
resemblance  of  Christ  and  bis  church;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is 
wherethe  personsare  trnlyreligious;  and  we  know  alt  sacred 
things,  not  performed  sincerely  as  they  ought,  are  no  way 
acceptable  to  God  in  their  outward  formality.  And  that 
wherein  it  differs  from  personal  duties,  if  thoy  be  not  truly 
done,  the  fault  in  in  ourselves  ;  but  marriage  to  be  atrue  and 
pious  marriage  is  not  in  the  single  power  of  any  person ;  the 
essence  whereof,  as  of  all  other  cnvenanls,  is  iu  relation  to 
another,  the  making  and  maintaining  causes  thereof  are  all 
mutual,  and  must  be  a  communion  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
comforts.  If,  then,  either  of  them  cannot,  or  obsiinately  will 
not,  be  answerable  in  these  duties,  so  ai  that  the  other  can 
have  no  peaceful  living,  or  endure  the  want  of  what  he  justly 
Beeks,and  sees  no  hope,  then  straight  from  that  dwelling,  love, 
which  is  the  soul  of  wedlock,  talces  his  flight,  leuviiig  only 
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some  cold  performances  of  civil  and  common  respects ;  bat 
the  irue  bond  of  inarriiige,  if  thei'e  were  ever  any  there,  is 
already  bur^tlikea  rotten  thread.  Tlieii  ToIIowh  disBimula- 
tioD,  8UBpicion,  false  colours,  false  pretences,  and,  wor^e  than 
these,  disturbance,  annoyence,  vexation,  sorrow,  temptalion 
even  in  the  faultless  person,  weary  of  himself,  and  of  all  ac- 
tions, public  or  domestic ;  then  comes  disorder,  neglect,  ha- 
tred, and  perpetual  strile ;  all  these  the  ertemies  of  holiness 
and  Christiuiiitj,  and,  every  one  persisted  in,  a  remedilesa 
violation  of  matrimony.  Therefore  God,  who  hates  all  fail- 
ing and  formality,  where  there  should  lie  all  laith  and  sin- 
cerenesB,  and  ahhoi's  the  inevitable  discord,  where  there 
should  be  greater  concord,  when  through  another's  default 
faith  and  concord  cannot  be,  counts  it  neither  just  to  puiTi:^b 
ihe  innocent  with  the  transgressor,  nor  holy,  nor  honouriible 
for  the  sanctiiy  of  marriage,  that  should  be  the  union  of  peace 
and  love,  to  be  made  the  commitment  and  close  fight  of  en- 
mity and  hate.  And  therefore  doth  in  this  law  what  best 
agrees  with  his  goodness,  loosening  a  sacred  thing  to  peace 
and  charity,  rather  than  binding  it  to  hatred  and  contention  ; 
loosening  only  the  outward  and  formal  tie  of  that  which  is 
ali'eady  mwardly  and  really  broken,  or  else  was  really  riever 
joined. 

Eleventhly,  One  of  the  chief  matrimonial  ends  is  said  to 
seek  a  holy  seed ;  but  where  an  unfit  marriage  administers 
continual  cause  of  hatred  and  distemper,  there,  as  was  heard 
before,  cannot  choose  but  much  unholiness  ahide.  Notliiiig 
more  unhallowa  a  man,  more  unprepares  him  to  the  service 
of  God  in  any  duty,  than  a  habit  of  wrath  and  perturbation, 
arising  from  the  importunity  of  troublous  causes  never  abr 
sent.  And  where  the  household  elands  in  this  plight,  what 
love  can  there  he  to  the  unfortunate  issue,  what  care  of  their 
breeding,  which  is  of  main  oonducement  lo  their  being  holy  ? 
God,  therefore,  knowing  how  unhappy  it  would  be  lor  chil- 
dren to  be  born  in  such  a  family,  gives  this  law  as  a  preven- 
tion, that,  being  an  unhappy  pair,  they  should  not  add  to  be 
unhappy  parents,  or  else  as  a  remedy  that  if  theie  be  chil- 
dren, while  they  are  fewest,  they  may  follow  eithei'  |jarent,  as 
shall  be  agreed  or  judged,  froni  [he  house  of  hatred  and  dis- 
cord to  a  place  of  [iiore  holy  and  peaceable  education. 

Twelfthly,  All  law  is  available  to  some  good  end ;  but  ti 
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final  proliibition  of  divorce  avails  lo  no  good  end,  causing 
only  the  endless  aggravation  of  evil ;  and  tlierefove  tliia  per- 
mission of  divorce  was  g'ven  to  tlie  Jews  by  the  wisdom  and 
fatherly  (irovidence  of  God ;  who  knew  that  law  cannot  com- 
mand love,  without  which  matriniony  hath  no  trae  being,  no 
good,  no  solace,  nothing  of  God's  instituting,  nothing  but  so 
sordid  and  so  low,  as  to  be  disdained  of  any  generous  person. 
Law  cannot  enable  natural  inability  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  gives  the  grievance ;  it  cannot  make  equal  those  ine- 
qualities, it  cannot  make  lit  tbo^e  untiinesses;  and  where 
there  is  malice  more  than  defect  of  nature,  it  ca.inot  hinder 
ten  thousand  injuries,  and  bitter  actions  of  despite,  too  subtle 
and  too  unapparent  fur  law  to  deal  with.  Ami  while  it  seeks 
to  remedy  more  outward  wrongs,  it  exposes  the  injured  per- 
son lo  other  more  inward  and  more  cutting.  All  thefie  evils 
unavoidably  will  redound  upon  the  children,  if  any  be,  and 
upon  the  whole  family.  It  degenerates  and  disoi-ders  the 
best  spirits,  leaves  them  to  unsettled  imaginations,  and  de- 
graded hopes,  careless  of  themselves,  their  households,  and 
their  friends,  unactive  to  all  public  service,  dead  lo  the  ciim- 
montvealth  ;  wherein  they  are  by  one  mishap,  and  no  willing 
trespass  of  theirs,  outlawed  from  all  the  henetiia  and  comforts 
of  married  life  and  posterity.  It  coniera  as  little  to  the  honour 
and  inviolable  keeping  of  matrimony,  but  sooner  stirs  up 
temptations  and  occasions  to  secret  adulteries  and  unchaste 
roving.  But  it  maintains  public  honesty.  Public  folly  ralhir; 
who  shall  judge  of  public  honesty?  The  law  of  God  and  of 
ancienlest  Christians,  and  of  all  civil  nations ;  or  the  illegiti- 
mate law  of  monks  and  canonists,  ihe  most  malevolent,  most 
unexperienced,  most  incompetent  judges  of  matrimony  ? 

These  reasons,  and  many  more  tlial  might  be  alleged,  afford 
UB  plainly  to  perceive  both  what  good  cause  this  law  had  to 
do  fur  good  men  in  mischances,  and  what  necessity  it  had  to 
suffer  aceidenially  the  hardheartedness  of  bud  men,  which  it 
could  not  certain) yd iscover,  or  di^^covering  could  not  subdue, 
no,  nor  endeavour  to  restrain  without  multiplying  sorrow  to 
them  for  whom  all  was  endeavoured.  The  guiltless,  there- 
fore, were  not  deprived  their  needful  redresses,  and  the  hard 
hearts  of  others,  unchastiiiable  in  those  judicial  courts,  were 
so  remitted  there,  as  bound  over  to  the  higher  session  of' 
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No  trci  the  Ian  ding  all  thie,  tfaere  U  a  loud  exception  againri 
this  law  of  God,  nor  can  the  holy  Author  save  his  law  from 
thia  exception,  ihatit  opensadoor  toall  licence  and  confusion. 
But  ihiais  the  rudest,  I  was  almost  saying  the  most  graceless 
ohjection,  and  with  the  least  revei'ence  to  God  and  Moses, 
that  could  be  devised  :  this  is  to  cite  God  before  man's  tri- 
bunal, to  arrogate  a  wiedom  and  holiness  above  bim.  Did 
not  God  then  foresee  what  event  of  licence  or  confusion  could 
follow !  Did  not  he  know  how  to  ponder  these  abuses  with 
more  prevailing  respects,  in   the  most  even  balance  of  his 

i'uslice  and  pureness,  till  these  correctors  came  up  to  shew 
dm  better  t  The  law  is,  if  it  stir  up  sin  any  way,  to  stir  it 
np  by  forbidding,  as  one  contrary  excites  another,  Bom.  vii. ; 
but  if  it  once  come  to  provoke  sin,  hy  granting  licence  to  sin, 
according  to  laws  that  have  no  other  honest  end,  but  only  to 
permit  the  fulfllling  of  obstinate  lust,  how  is  God  not  made 
the  eontradicler  of  himself  ?  No  man  denies  that  best  things 
may  be  abused ;  but  it  is  a  rule  resulting  from  many  pregnant 
experiences,  that  what  doth  most  barm  in  the  abusing,  used 
rightly  doth  most  good.  And  such  a  good  to  take  away 
from  honest  men,  for  being  abused  by  such  as  abuse  all 
things,  is  the  greatest  abuse  of  all.  That  the  whole  law  is 
no  tiirther  useful,  than  as  a  man  uses  it  lawfully.  Sl  Paul 
teaches,  1  Tim.  i.  And  that  Christian  liberty  may  be  used 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  the  same  apostle  confesses,  Gal. 
V. ;  yet  thinks  not  of  removing  it  for  that,  hut  bids  us  rather 
"standfast  in  the  libtny  wherewith  Christ  hath  freed  us, 
and  not  be  held  again  in  tbe  yoke  of  bondage."  The  vei-y 
pennission,  which  Christ  gave  to  divorce  for  adultery,  may 
be  foully  abused,  by  any  whose  hardness  of  heart  can  rilher 
feign  adultery,  or  dares  commit,  that  he  may  divorce.  And 
for  this  cause  the  pope,  and  hitherto  the  church  of  England, 
forbid  all  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage,  though  for 
openest  adultery.  If  then  it  be  righteous  to  hinder,  for  the 
fear  of  abuse,  that  which  God's  law,  nolwithsianding  that 
caution,  hath  warranted  to  be  done,  doth  not  our  righteous- 
ness  come  short  of  Antichrist  ?  or  do  we  not  rather  herein 
conform  ourselves  to  his  unrighleonsness  in  this  undue  and 
unwise  fear  ?  For  God  regards  more  to  relieve  by  this  law 
the  just  complaints  of  good  men,  than  to  curb  the  licenc*  of 
ked  men,  to  the  crushing  withal,  and  the  overwhelming^ 
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ith'ie  afflicted  servautB.  He  Iotcs  more  that  his  law  sliould 
look  with  pity  upon  the  ciifficultiea  of  bis  own,  than  with 
rigour  upon  the  hoiindlesa  riots  of  them  who  serve  another 
master,  and,  hindered  here  by  iiricinesa,  will  break  another 
way  to  worse  enormities.  If  this  law,  therefore,  have  many 
good  reasons  for  which  God  gave  it,  and  no  intention  of  giving 
Bcope  to  lewdness,  but  as  ahuse  by  accident  comes  in  with 
every  good  law,  and  evevy  good  thing;  it  cannot  be  wisdom 
in  us,  while  we  can  content  us  with  God's  wisdom,  nor  can 
be  purity,  if  his  purity  will  suffice  ua,  to  except  against  this 
law.as  if  it  fostered  licence.  But  if  tbeyaOtrm  this  law  had 
no  other  end,  but  10  permit  obdurate  lust,  because  it  would 
be  obdurate,  making  the  law  of  God  intentionally  to  proclaim 
and  enact  sin  lawful,  as  if  the  will  of  God  were  become  sinful, 
or  sin  stronger  tlian  bis  direct  and  lawgiving  will ;  the  men 
would  be  admonished  to  look  well  to  it,  that  while  they  are 
BO  eager  to  shut  the  door  against  licence,  they  do  not  open  a 
worse  door  to  bliisphemy.  And  yet  they  shall  be  here  further 
shewn  their  iniquity ;  what  more  tbui  common  sin  among  na 
than  drunkenness  ?  And  who  can  be  ignomnt,  that  if  the 
importation  of  wine,  and  the  use  of  all  stiong  drink,  were 
forbid,  it  would  both  clean  rid  the  possibility  of  committing 
that  odious  vice,  and  men  might  afterwards  live  happily  and 
healthfully  without  the  use  of  those  intoxicating  liquors  i*  Yet 
who  is  there,  the  severest  of  them  ull,  that  ever  propounded 
to  lose  his  sack,  hia  ale,  toward  the  certain  abolishing  of  so 
great  a  sin  ?  who  is  there  of  them,th(>  holiest,  ihat  less  loves 
his  rich  canary  at  meals,  though  it  be  fetched  from  places  that 
hazard  the  religion  of  them  who  fetch  it,  and  though  it  make 
hia  neighbour  drunk  out  of  the  same  tun?  While  fliey  forbid 
not,  therefore,  the  use  of  that  liquid  merchandise,  which  for- 
bidden would  utterly  remove  a  most  loathsome  sin,  and  not 
impair  either  the  health  or  the  refreshment  of  mankind,  sup- 
plied many  other  ways,  why  do  they  forbid  a  law  of  Gm, 
tbeforhidding  whereof  brings  into  excessive  bondage  ofitimes 
the  best  men,  and  betters  not  the  worse  P  He,  to  remove  a 
national  vice,  will  not  pardon  his  cups,  nor  think  it  concerns 
him  to  forbear  the  quaffing  of  that  outlandish  grape,  in  his 
unnecessary  fulness,  though  other  men  abuse  it  never  so  much ; 
nor  is  he  so  abstemious  as  to  intercede  with  the  magistrale, 
that  all  matter  of  drunkenness  be  banished  the  commouwcalthj 
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that  tlay  by  his  appointment?  And  wliy  were  the  disciples, 
who  could  not  forbear  on  tliat  day  to  piuuli  the  corn,  bo  in- 
dusiriously  defended,  but  to  shew  us  that,  if  he  preferred  the 
sligjitest  occasions  of  man's  good  before  the  obserying  of 
bigheat  and  severest  ordinances,  he  gave  us  much  more  easy 
leave  to  break  the  intolerable  yoke  of  a  never  Trell-joined 
wedlock  for  the  removing  of  our  heaviest  afflictions?  There- 
fore it  is,  that  the  most  of  evangelic  precepis  are  given  us  in 
proverbial  forms,  to  drive  ua  from  the  letter,  though  we  lovo 
ever  to  be  sticking  there.  For  no  other  cause  did  Chrixt 
assure  us  that  whatsoever  things  we  bind  or  slacken  on  earth, 
are  so  in  heaven,  but  to  signify  that  the  Christian  arbitrement 
of  charity  is  supreme  decider  of  all  controversy,  and  supreme 
resolver  of  all  scripture,  not  as  the  pope  determines  fur  his 
own  tyranny,  but  as  the  church  ought  to  determine  tor  its  own 
true  liherty.  Hence  Eusebius,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of 
his  history,  compares  the  state  of  Christians  to  that  of  Noah 
and  the  patriarchs  before  the  law.  And  this  indeed  was  the 
reason  why  apostolic  tradition  in  the  ancient  church  was 
counted  nigh  equal  to  the  written  word,  though  it  carried 
them  at  length  awry,  for  want  of  considering  that  tradition 
was  not  left  to  be  imposed  as  law,  but  to  be  a  pattern  of  that 
Chrislian  prudence  and  libeity,  which  holy  men  by  right 
assumed  of  old;  which  truth  was  so  evident,  that  it  found 
entrance  even  into  the  council  of  Trent,  when  the  point  of 
tradition  came  to  be  discussed.  And  Marinaro,  a  learned 
Carmehte,  for  approaching  too  near  the  true  cause  that  gave 
esteem  to  tradition,  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  one  punctually  prescribing 
written  law,  the  other  guiding  by  the  inward  spirit,  was  re- 
prehended by  Cardinal  Pool  as  one  that  had  spoken  more 
worthy  a  German  Colloquy,  than  a  general  council  I  omit 
many  instances,  many  proofs  and  arguments  of  this  kind, 
which  alone  would  compile  ajust  volume,  and  shall  content  roe 
here  to  have  shewn  briefly,  that  the  great  and  almost  only  com- 
mandment of  the  gospel  is,  to  command  nothing  against  the 
good  of  man,  and  much  more  no  civil  command  against  his 
civil  good.  If  we  understand  not  this,  we  are  but  cracked 
cvmbaU,  we  do  but  tinkle,  wu  know  nothing,  we  do  nothing, 
all  the  sweat  of  our  toilsomest  obedience  will  but  mock  ns 
L  And  what  we  suffer  superstitiously  returns  us  no  thi 
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Thug  medicinin^  our  eyes,  we  need  not  doubt  to  see  more  into 
the  meaning  of  these  our  Saviour's  words,  than  many  who 
have  gone  before  ns. 

"  It  halli  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife."] 
Our  Saviour  was  by  the  doctors  of  his  time  suspected  of  in- 
tending 10  diBBolve  the  law.  In  this  chapter  be  wipes  off  this 
aspersion  upon  his  accusers,  and  shews,  how  they  were  the 
lawhreakera.  In  every  commonwealth,  when  it  decays,  cor- 
ruption makes  two  main  steps  :  first,  whpn  men  cease  to  do 
according  to  the  inward  and  uncompelled  actions  of  virtue, 
caring  only  to  live  by  the  outward  constraint  of  law.  and  lum 
the  simplicity  of  real  g;ood  into  the  craft  of  seeming  so  by 
law.  To  this  hyjiocritical  honesty  was  Rome  declined  in  that 
wherein  Horace  lived,  and  discovered  it  to  Qniiitius. 


WllDB. 


in  gre»[ 


e.  and  the  whole  neigJibourbood 
E  ihrough  hia  whiled  akin." 

The  ne\l  decUning  is,  when  law  becomes  now  too  strait  for 
the  secular  manners,  and  those  loo  loose  for  the  cincture  of 
law.  This  brings  in  false  and  crooked  interpretations  to  eke 
out  law,  and  invents  the  subtle  encroachments  of  obscure  tra- 
ditions bard  to  be  disproved.  To  both  these  descents  the 
pharisees  themselves  were  fallen.  Our  Saviour  therefore 
shews  them  both  where  they  broke  the  law,  in  not  marking 
the  divine  intent  thereof,  but  only  the  letter;  and  where  they 
depraved  the  letter  also  wiih  sophistical  expositions.  This 
law  of  divorce  they  had  depraved  both  ways :  first,  by  teaching 
that  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  was  all  the  duty  which  that  law 
required,  whatever  the  canse  were;  next,  by  running  to  divorce 
for  any  trivial,  accidental  cause;  whenas  the  law  evidently 
stays  in  the  grave  causes  of  natural  and  immutable  dislike. 
"It  hath  been  said,"6aith  he.  Christ  doth  not  put  any  con- 
tempt or  disesteem  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  by  citing  it  so 
briefly;  for  in  the  same  manner  God  himself  cites  a  law  of 
greatest  caution,  Jer.  iii, ;  "  They  say,  If  a  man  put  away  hia 
wife,  shall  he  return  to  her  again  ?'   4c.     Nor  doth  he  more 
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of  swearing,  cited  next  with  the  same 
appearance  of  contradicting:  for  divorce 
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hath  an  exception  left;  it ;  but  we  are  charged  there,  aa  abso- 
lutely as  words  can  charfre  us,  "not  to  swear  at  all;"  yet  who 
denies  the  lawfulness  of  an  oath,  though  here  it  be  in  no  case 
permitted?  And  what  shall  become  of  his  solemn  protesta- 
tion not  to  abolish  one  law,  or  one  tittle  of  any  law,  especially 
of  those  which  he  mentions  in  this  chapter?  And  that  he 
meant  more  particularly  the  not  abolishing  of  Mosaic  divorce, 
is  beyond  ell  cavil  manireat  in  Luke  xvi.  17,  IS,  where  this 
olauBG  against  abrogating  is  inserted  immediately  before  the 
sentence  against  divorce,  as  if  it  were  called  thither  un  pur- 
pose In  defend  the  equity  of  ibis  particular  law  against  the 
Foreseen  rashness  of  common  textuaries.  who  abolish  laws,  as 
the  rabble  demolish  images,  in  the  zeal  of  their  hammers 
oft  violating  the  sepulchres  of  good  men:  like  PentheuB  in 
the  tragedies,  they  see  that  for  Thebes  which  is  not. and  lake 
that  for  superstition,  as  these  men  in  the  heat  of  their  annul- 
ling perceive  not  how  they  abolish  right,  and  eijual,  andjustice, 
under  the  appearance  of  judicial.  And  yet  are  confessing^  all 
the  while,  that  these  sayings  of  Christ  stand  not  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  the  false  doctrine  of  the  pha- 
riseea  raised  from  thence ;  that  the  law  of  God  is  perfect,  not 
liable  to  additions  or  diminutions :  and  Parsus  accuses  thv 
Jesuit  Maldonatus  of  greatest  falsity  for  limiting  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  law  only  to  ihe  rudeness  of  the  Jena.  He  adds, 
"  That  the  law  promiseth  life  to  the  performers  thereof,  there- 
fore needs  not  perfector  precepts  than  such  as  bring  to  life; 
that  if  the  corrections  of  Christ  stand  opposite,  not  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  pharisees,  but  to  the  law  itself  of  God,  the 
heresy  of  Manes  would  follow — oneGodof  the  Old  Tei^tamenb 
and  another  of  the  New.  That  Christ  saith  not  here.  Except 
four  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  Mosee'  law, 
but  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees."  That  all  this  may  be  true: 
whither  is  common  sense  flown  asquint,  if  we  can  maintain 
that  ChrisfforbadetheMosaicdivorce  utterly, and  yetabolished 
not  the  law  that  permits  it  7  For  if  the  conscience  only  were 
checked,  and  the  law  not  repealed,  what  means  the  fanatic 
boldness  of  this  age,  that  dares  tutor  Christ  to  be  more  strict 
than  he  thought  lit?  Ye  shall  have  the  evasion:  it  was  a 
judicial  law.  What  could  infancy  and  slumber  have  invented 
mure  childish  ?  Judicial  or  not  judicial,  it  was  one  of  tboM- 
l&ws  cxrressly  which  he  forewarned  ua  with  protestation,  tj 
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Iiifl  mind  was,  not  to  abrogate:  ami  if  we  mark  the  steerage  uf 
his  words,  what  course  they  hold,  we  may  perceive  that  what 
he  protested  not  lo  dissolve  (that  he  mio;ht  faithfully  and  not 
deceitfully  remove  a,  suspicion  from  himself)  was  principally 

I  concerning  the  judicial  law ;  for  of  that  sort  are  all  these  here 
which  he  vindicates,  except  the  last.     Of  the  ceremonial  law 

'  he  told  them  true,  that  nothing  of  it  should  pass  "uniilall  were 
fulfilled."  Of  the  moral  law  he  knew  the  pharisees  did  not 
suspect  he  meant  to  nullify  that :  for  so  doing  would  soon  have 
undone  his  authority,  and  advanced  theirs.  Of  the  judicial 
law  therefore  chiefly  this  apulogy  was  meant :  for  how  is  that 
fulfilled  longer  than  the  commun  equity  thereof  remains  in 
force  ?  Aua  how  is  this  our  Saviour's  defence  of  himself  not 
made  fallacious,  if  the  pharisees'  chief  fear  be  lest  he  should 
abolish  the  judicial  law,  and  he,  to  satisfy  them,  protests  his 
good  intention  to  the  moral  law  ?  It  is  the  general  grant  of 
divines,  that  what  in  the  judicial  law  is  not  merely  judaical,* 
but  reaches  to  human  equity  in  common,  was  never  in  tbe 
thought  of  being  abrogated.  If  our  Saviour  look  away  aught 
of  law,  it  was  the  burdensome  of  it,  not  the  ease  of  burden; 
it  was  the  bondage,  not  the  liberty  of  any  divine  law,  that  he 

I        removed ;  this  he  oflen  professed  to  be  the  end  of  bis  coining. 

.  But  if  the  law  of  divorce  be  a  moral  law,  as  most  certainly  it 
is  fundamentally,  and  hath  been  so  proved  in  tlie  reasons  iher^ 
of  P     For  though  the  giving  of  a  bill  may  be  judicial,  yet 

I  the  act  of  divorce  is  altogether  oonversant  in  good  and  evil,  ^^m 
and  so  absolutely  moral.  So  far  iis  it  is  good,  it  never  can  be  ^^H 
abolished,  being  morul ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  simply  evil,  it  never  ^^H 
could  be  judicial,  as  hath  been  shewn  at  lat^e  in  "the  Doc-  ^^| 
trine  of  Divorce,"  and  will  be  reassumed  anon.  Whence  one 
of  these  two  necessities  follow,  that  either  it  was  never  estab- 
lished, or  never  abolished.     Thus  much  may  be  enough  tj 

1  have  said  on  this  place.  The  following  verse  will  be  better 
unfolded  in  the  I9ch  chapter,  where  it  meets  us  again,  after  a 
large  debatement  on  the  question  between  our  Saviour  and  his 
adversaries. 

•  The  finl  edition  has  jurficij/ ;  but  as  Ihat  word  may  not  be  so  anlver- 
•ally  undeiKlood  in  ihia  place  as  judaiial,  (though  the  meaning  of  bolh  b« 
hoe  the  Bume,}  we  haii  Lhetelbie  Inserted  the  Utter  word  in  the  test. 
L  2  b 
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Ver.  3.  "  And  the  pharisees  came  unto  him,  tempting  b 
and  saving  unto  him." 

"  Templing  hira,"]  Tile  manner  of  these  men  coming  to 
our  Saviour,  not  to  leam,  but  to  tempt  him,  may  give  us  to 
expect,  that  their  answer  will  be  such  as  is  fittest  for  them  ; 
not  so  much  a  teaching,  as  an  entangling.  No  man,  though 
never  so  willing  or  so  well  enabled  to  instruct,  but  if  he  dis- 
cern his  willingness  and  candour  made  use  of  to  entrap  him, 
will  suddenly  draw  in  himself,  and  laying  aside  the  facil  vein 
of  perspicui^,  will  know  his  time  to  utter  clouds  and  riddles ; 
if  ne  be  not  less  wise  than  that  noted  fish,  whenas  he  should 
be  not  unwiser  than  the  serpent.  Our  Saviour  at  no  time 
expressed  any  great  desire  to  teach  the  obstinate  and  unteach- 
able  pharisees ;  but  when  they  came  to  tempt  him,  then  least 
of  all.  As  now  about  ihe  liberty  of  divorce,  so  another  time 
about  the  punishment  of  adultery,  they  came  to  sound  him  ; 
and  what  satisfiiction  got  they  from  his  answer,  either  to  them- 
selves, or  to  us,  that  might  direct  a  law  under  the  gospel,  new 
from  that  of  Moses,  unless  we  draw  his  absolution  of  adulterv 
into  an  edict  ?  So  about  the  tribute,  who  is  there  can  pick 
3ut  a  full  solution,  what  and  when  we  must  give  to  Cffisar, 
by  the  answer  which  he  gave  the  pharisees?     If  we  must 

five  to  CiEsar  that  which  is  Cssar's  and  all  be  Cesar's  which 
ath  his  im^e,  we  must  either  new  stamp  our  coin,  or  we 
may  go  new  stamp  our  foreheads  with  the  superscription 
of  slaves  instead  of  freemen.  Besides,  it  is  a  general  precept 
not  only  of  Christ,  but  of  all  other  sages,  not  to  instruct  the  an- 
worthy  and  the  conceited,  who  love  tradition  more  than  truth, 
but  to  perplex  and  stumble  them  purposely  with  contrived 
obscunties.  No  wonder  then  if  they  who  would  determine  of 
divorce  by  (his  place,  have  ever  found  it  difficult  and  unsati»- 
lying  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  as  Austin  himself 
and  other  great  writers  confess.  Lastly,  it  Is  rafliiifest  to  be 
the  principal  scojie  of  our  Saviour,  both  here  and  in  the  fifth 
of  Matthew,  to  convince  the  pharisees  of  what  lliey  beine 
evil  did  licentiously,  not  to  explain  what  others  being  good 
and  blameless  men  might  be  permitted  tu  do  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity. Neither  was  it  seasonable  to  talk  of  honest  and 
conscientions  liberty  among  them,  who  had  abused  legal  80d 
eivil  liberty  to  uucivil  licence.     Wc  do  nut  tay  to  a  servaifta 
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what  we  say  to  a  son ;  nor  was  it  expedient  to  preach  freedom  ^^H 
to  those  wlio  had  transgressed  in  nantonnens.  When  \re  re-  ^^H 
buke  a  prodigal,  we  admonish  him  of  thrift,  not  of  magni-  ^^H 
ficence,  or  bounty.     And  to  school  a  proud  man,  we  labour 

'  to  make  him  humble,  not  magoanimoue.  So  Christ,  to  re- 
tort these  arrogant  inquisitors  iheir  own,  took  the  course  to 
lay  their  haughtiness  under  a  severity  which  they  deserved  ; 
not  to  acquaint  them,  or  to  make  them  judges  either  of  the 
just  man's  n^bt  and  privilege,  or  of  the  afflicted  man's  neces- 
eity.  And  if  we  may  have  leave  to  conjecture,  there  is  a 
likelihood  offered  us  by  Tertullian  in  his  fourth  against  Mar- 

I         cion,  whereby  it  may  seem  very  probable,  that  the  pfaarisees 

I         had  a  private  drift  of  malice  against  our  Saviour's  life  in  pro- 

I  posing  this  question  ;  and  our  Saviour  had  a  peculiar  aim  in 
the  rigour  of  bis  answer,  both  to  let  them  know  the  freedom 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  discerning.  "  This  I 
must  not  shew,"  saith  Tertullian,  "  whence  our  Lord  de- 
duced this  sentence,  and  which  way  he  directed  it,  whereby 
it  will  more  fully  appear,  that  he  intended  not  to  dissolve 
Moses,"  And  thereupon  tells  us,  that  the  vehemence  of  this 
onr  Saviour's  speech  was  chiefly  darted  against  Herod  and 
Herodias.  The  story  is  out  of  Josepbus.  Herod  had  been  a 
long  time  married  to  the  daughter  of  Arelaa,king  of  Petra,  till 
happening  on  his  journey  towards  Rome  to  be  entertained  at 
his  brother  Philips  house,  he  cast  his  eye  unlawfully  and  un- 
guestlikeuiionHerodiasthere,  the  wifeof  Philip,  but  daughter 
to  Aristobulus,  their  common  brother,  and  durst  make  words 
of  marrying  her  his  niece  from  his  brother's  bed.  She  as- 
sented, upon  agreement  lie  should  expel  his  former  wife.  All 
was  accomplished,  and  by  the  Baptist  rebuked  with  the  loss 
of  his  head.  Though  doubtless  that  stayed  not  the  various 
discourses  of  men  upon  the  fact,  which  while  the  Herodian 

I  flatterers,  and  not  a  few  perhaps  among  the  pharisees,  endea- 
voured to  defend  by  wresting  the  law,  it  mi^hl  be  a  means  lo 

'  bring  the  question  of  divorce  into  a  hot  agitation  among  the 
people,  how  far  Moses  gave  allowance.     The  pharisees  ihere- 

1  fore  knowing  oui'  Saviour  to  be  a  friend  of  John  the  Baptist, 
andno  doubt  buthavingheard  much  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
wherein  he  spake  rigidly  against  the  licenceof  divorce,  they  put 
liiin  this  question,  both  in  hope  to  find  him  a  contradictor  of 
M>)se8,and  acondcmnerof  Herod;  dotoini^nare  him  wilhincom* 
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pQfit  of  llie  eame  accusation  which  had  ended  his  friend  ;  and 
our  Saviour  so  orders hia  answer,  as  that  they  might  perceive 
Herod  and  his  adulteress,  only  not  named  ;  so  lively  it  con- 
cerned ihem  both  what  he  spake.  No  wonder  then  if  the 
Bcntence  of  our  Saviour  Bounded  stricter  than  his  custom  was; 
which  hie  conscious  atteiii|)tera  doubtless  apprehended  sooner 
than  his  other  auditors.  Thus  much  we  gain  from  hence  to 
inform  us,  that  what  Christ  intends  to  speak  here  of  divorce, 
will  be  rather  the  forbidding  of  what  we  may  not  do  herein 
passionelely  and  abusively,  as  Herod  and  Herodias  did,  than 
the  discussing  of  what  herein  we  may  do  reasonably  and 
necessarily. 

"  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  ?")  It  might 
be  rendered  more  exactly  fi'om  the  Greek,  "  to  loosen,  or  to 
eet  free;"  which  though  it  seems  to  have  a  milder  signifi* 
cation  than  the  two  Hebrew  words  commonly  used  for  di- 
vorce, yet  interpreters  have  noted  that  the  Greek  also  is  read 
in  the  Septuagint  for  an  act  which  is  not  without  constraint. 

As  when  Achish  drove  from  his  presence  David,  counter- 
feiting madness,  Psalm  xxxiv.,  the  Greek  word  is  the  same 
with  this  here,  "  to  put  away."  And  Erasmus  quotes  Hilary, 
I'endering  it  by  an  expression  not  so  sofl.  Whence  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  pharisees  did  not  state  this  question  in 
the  strict  right  of  the  man,  not  tarrying  for  the  wife's  con> 
sent.  And  if  our  Saviour  answered  directly  accordtne  to 
what  was  asked  in  the  term  of  putting  away,  it  will  be  ques- 
tionable whether  the  rigour  of  his  sentence  did  not  forbid 
only  such  putting  away  as  is  without  mutual  consent,  in  a 
violent  and  hareh  manner,  or  without  any  reason  but  will, 
as  the  tetrarch  did.  Which  might  be  the  cause  that  those 
Christian  emperors  feared  not  in  their  constitutions  to  dis- 
solve marriage  by  mutual  consent;  in  that  our  Saviour 
Beema  here,  as  the  case  is  most  likely,  not  to  condemn  all  di- 
vorce, but  all  injury  and  violence  in  divorce.  But  no  injury 
can  be  done  to  them,  who  seek  it,  as  the  ethics  of  Aristotle 
sufficiently  prove.  True  it  is,  thai  an  unjust  thing  may  be 
done  to  one  though  willing,  and  so  may  justly  he  forbiddeu  : 
but  divorce  being  in  itself  no  unjust  or  evil  thing,  but  only  as 
it  is  joined  with  injury  or  lust ;  injury  it  cannot  be  at  law,  if 
consent  be,  and  Aristotle  err  not.  And  lust  it  may  as  ire. 
.  quenily  nut  be,  while  charity  hath  the  judging  of  so  mai 
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private  grievances  hi  a  niisfordineil  wedlock,  wliich  may  par- 
(lonablv  seek  a  redpmption.  But  whether  it  tie  or  not,  the 
law  cannot  discern  or  examine  lu^t,  eo  long  as  it  walks  from 
one  lawful  term  to  another,  from  divorce  to  marriage,  both  in 
themselveB  iDdifTerenl.  For  if  the  law  cannot  take  bold  tq 
punish  many  actions  apparently  covetoas,  ambitious,  ingrate- 
ful,  proud,  how  can  il  forbid  and  punish  that  for  lust,  which 
is  hut  only  surmised  so,  and  can  no  more  be  certainly  pniveil 
in  the  divorcing  now,  than  before  in  the  marrying  ?  Whence 
if  divorce  he  no  unjust  thing,  hut  through  lust,  a  cause  not 
discernible  by  law  as  law  is  Hont  to  dispern  in  other  cases, 
and  can  be  no  injury,  where  consent  is'Jthere  can  be  nothing 
in  the  equity  of  law,  why  divorce  by  consent  may  not  be 
lawful  :~7enving  secrecies  to  conscience,  the  thing  which  our 
SavicnF^here  aims  to  rectify,  not  to  revoke  the  statutes  of 
Mosea.  In  the  meanwhile  the  word  "to  put  away,"  being  in 
the  Greek  to  loosen  or  dissolve,  utterly  takes  away  that  vain 
papistical  distinction  of  divorce  from  bed,  and  divoive  from 
bond,  evincing  plainly,  that  Christ  and  the  pharisecs  mean 
here  that  divorce  wfaich  Rnnlly  dissolves  the  bond,  and  free» 
both  parties  to  a  second  marriage. 

"  For  every  cause."]  This  the  pharieees  held,  that  for 
every  cause  they  might  divorce,  for  every  aeqldental  cause, 
any  quarrel  or  difference  that  miirht  happen.  So  both  ,To- 
scpbus  and  Philo,  men  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  expluin  ; 
and  the  Syriac  translator,  whose  antiquity  is  thought  parallel 
to  the  Evangelists  themselves,  reads  it  conformably,  "  upon 
any  occasion  or  pretence."  Divines  also  generally  agree, 
that  thus  the  pharisees  meant  Cameron,  a  late  writer,  mucli 
applauded,  commenting  this  place  not  undiligently,  affirms 
that  the  Greek  preposition  jchtiI,  translated  unusually  "for," 
hath  a  force  in  it  implying  the  suddenness  of  those  pharisaic 
divorces;  and  that  thtiv  question  was  to  this  eSect,  "  whether 
for  any  cause,  whatever  it  chanced  to  he,  straight  as  it  rase, 
the  divorce  might  be  lawful."  Thid  he  freelygives,  whatever 
moved  him,  and  I  as  freely  take,  nor  can  deny  his  observa- 
tion to  be  acute  and  learned.  If  therefore  we  insist  upon  the 
word  of  "putting  away,"  that  it  imports  a  constraint  witli> 
out  consent,  as  might  be  insisted,  and  may  enjoy  what  Ca- 
meron bestows  on  us,  that "  for  every  cause"  is  to  be  under- 
stood, "according  as  any  cause  may  happen,"  with  a  relai- 
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:lon  to  the  §pec<Iineas  of  those  divorces,  and  (hat  Herodian 
ac[  eeficcmlly,  as  ia  already  bronghl  us,  the  senlence  of  oar 
Saviour  will  appear  nothing  so  strict  a  prohibition  as  hath 
been  long  conceived,  forbidding  only  to  divorce  for  casasl 
and  temporary  causes,  that  may  be  soon  ended,  or  soon  re- 
medied:  and  likewise  forbidding  to  divorce  rashly,  and  on 
the  sudden  heat,  except  it  be  for  adultery.  If  these  qualifi- 
cations may  be  admitted,  as  partly  we  otier  them,  partly  are 
offered  tliem  by  some  of  their  own  opinion,  and  that  where 
nothing  ia  repugnant  why  they  should  not  be  admitted,  no- 
thing can  wrest  tbem  from  ua ;  the  severe  sentence  of  our 
Saviour  will  straight  unbend  the  seeming  frown  into  that 
gentleness  and  compassion  which  was  so  abundant  in  all  fata 
actions,  his  office,  and  his  docU-iue,  from  all  which  otherwise 
it  stands  off  at  no  mean  distance. 

Ver.  4.  "  And  he  answered  and  said  unlo  them.  Have 

not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginninj 

made  them  male  nnd  female? 
Ver.  o.  "  And  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  &th< 

and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  tvri 

^  shall  be  one  flesh. 
Ver.  6.  "Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twi 
flesh.  What  therefore  God  bath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder." 
4  and  5.  "  Made  them  male  and  female ;  and  said,  For 
this  cause,"  &c.]  We  see  it  here  undeniably,  that  the  law 
which  our  Saviour  cites  to  prove  that  divorce  was  forbidden, 
is  not  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  command  without  reason, 
as  now-a-days  we  make  it  little  better,  but  is  grounded  upon 
some  rational  cause  not  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  being  in 
B  matter  which  equally  concerns  the  meanest  and  the  ptaia- 
est  sort  of  persons  in  a  household  life.  Our  next  way  tlieii 
will  he  to  inquire  if  there  be  not  more  reanons  than  one;  aod 
if  there  be,  whether  this  be  the  best  and  chiefesL  That  we 
shall  find  by  turning  to  the  first  institution,  to  which  Christ 
refers  our  own  reading:  he  himself,  having  to  deal  with 
treacherous  ai'siiilants,  uselh  brevity,  and  lighting  on  the  firat 
place  in  Genesis  that  mentions  anything  tending  to  mamage 
in  the  first  chapter,  joins  it  immediately  to  the  twenty-fosKb 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  omitting  all  the  prime  wordt 
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Ttetween  which  create  the  institution,  iLnd  contain  the  noblest 
and  purest  ends  of  matrimony  ;  witbuut  which  attsined,  tliut 
conjunction  bath  nothing  in  it  above  wbal  is  cunimon  to  us 
with  beasts.  So  iilcewise  beneath  in  ibis  very  chapter,  to  the 
voung  man,  whu  came  not  tempting  him,  but  to  learn  of 
tiim,  asking  him  which  commandments  be  should  keep,  be 
neither  repeats  the  first  table,  nor  all  the  secund,  nor  thai  in 
order  whieb  he  repeats.  If  here  then  being  tempted,  iie  de- 
sire to  be  the  shoi'ter,  and  the  darker  iu  his  confei'euce,  and 
omit  to  cite  tliat  from  the  second  of  Genesis,  which  all  di- 
Tines  confess  is  a  commentary  to  what  he  cites  out  of  the 
first,  the  "making  them  male  and  female,"  what  are  we  to 
do,  but  to  searcli  the  institution  ourselves?  And  we  shall 
find  there  his  own  authoriiy,  giving  other  manner  of  reasons 
why  such  firm  anion  is  to  he  in  matrimony;  without  which 
reasons,  their  being  male  and  female  can  he  no  cause  of 
joining  them  unseparabiy;  for  if  it  be,  then  no  adultery  can 
sever.  Therefore  the  prohibition  of  divorce  depends  not 
upon  this  reason  here  expressed  to  the  phariseea,  but  upon 
the  plainer  and  more  eminent  causes  omitted  here,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  institution ;  which  causes  not  being  found  in  a. 
particular  and  casual  matrimony,  this  sensitive  acd  mate- 
rious  cause  alone  can  no  more  hinder  a  divorce  against  those 
higher  and  more  human  reasons  urging  it,  than  it  can  alone 
without  them  to  warrant  a  copulation,  but  leaves  it  arbitrary 
to  those  who  in  their  chance  of  marriage  find  not  why  di- 
vorce is  forbid  them,  hut  why  it  is  permiited  them;  and  find 
boih  here  and  in  Genesis,  that  the  tbrbidding  is  not  absolute, 
but  according  to  the  reasons  there  taught  us,  not  here.  And 
that  our  Saviour  taught  them  no  better,  but  uses  the  most 
Tulgar,  most  animal  and  corporal  argument  to  convince 
them,  is  first  to  shew  us,  that  as  through  their  licentious  di- 
vorces they  made  no  more  of  marriage,  tbau  as  if  to  marry 
were  no  more  than  to  be  male  and  female,  so  be  goes  no 
higher  in  his  confutation;  deeming  them  unworthy  to  be 
talked  with  in  a  higher  strain,  but  to  be  tied  in  marriage  by 
the  mere  material  cause  thereof,  since  their  own  licence  testi- 
fied that  nothing  matrimonial  was  in  their  ibought^  but  to  be 
male  and  female.  Next,  it  might  be  done  to  discover  the 
brute  ignorance  of  these  carnal  doctors,  who  taking 
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eunh  a  sleniJer  opposition  as  this,  and  outed  from  their  Iiold 
with  scarce  one  quarter  of  an  argument.  That  we  may  be- 
lieve this,  his  cnteriuiriment  of  the  young  man  soon  after 
nidy  perpuailo  us.  Whom,  though  he  came  to  preach  eter> 
nal  life  by  faith  only,  he  dismii^ses  with  a  salvation  taught 
him  by  works  only.  On  which  place  Paraaus  notes,  "  that 
this  man  was  to  be  nonvinced  by  a  false  persuasion;  and  that 
Christ  is  wont  otherwise  to  answer  hypocrites,  otiierwise  those 
that  are  docihie."  Much  rather  then  may  we  think,  that,  in 
handling  these  tempters,  he  foi^ot  not  so  to  frame  his  pini- 
dent  ambiguities  and  concealments,  as  was  to  the  troubling 
of  those  peremptury  disputants  most  wholesome.  When 
therefore  we  would  know  what  right  there  may  be,  in  ill 
accidents,  to  divorce,  we  must  repair  thither  where  God  pro- 
fesses to  teach  his  servants  by  the  prime  institution,  and  not 
where  we  see  him  intending  to  dazzle  sophisters:  we  must 
not  read,  "  He  made  them  male  and  female,"  and  not  under- 
Etand  he  made  them  more  in  tend  ediy  "a  meet  help"  to  remove 
the  evil  of  being  "  alone."  We  must  take  both  these  toge- 
ther, and  then  we  may  infer  completely,  as  from  the  whole 
cause,  why  a  man  shall  cleave  to  bis  wife,  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh :  but  if  the  full  and  chief  cause  why  we 
may  not  divorce  be  wanting  here,  this  place  may  skirmish 
with  the  rabbles  while  it  will,  hut  to  the  true  Christian  it 
prohibits  nothing  beyond  the  full  reason  of  its  own  prohibit- 
ine,  which  is  best  known  by  the  institution, 

Ver.  6.  ''  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one 
flesh,"  This  is  true  in  the  general  right  of  marriage,  but  not 
in  the  chance-medlev  of  every  particular  match,  Porif  they 
who  were  once  undoubtedly  one  flesh,  yet  become  twain  by 
adultery,  then  sure  tliey  who  were  never  one  flesh  rightly, 
never  helps  meet  for  each  ntber  according  lo  the  plain  pre- 
script of  God,  may  with  less  ado  than  a  volume  be  con- 
cluded still  twain.  And  so  long  as  wc  account  a  magistrate 
no  magistrate,  if  there  be  but  a  flaw  in  his  election,  why 
should  we  not  much  rather  count  a  matrimony  no  matrimony, 
if  it  cannot  be  in  any  reasonable  manner  according  to  the 
words  of  God's  institution, 

"What  therefore  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asan- 

der."]      But  here  the  Christian  prudence   lies  to  consider 

^hat  Cod  bath  joined.    SbaU  we  say  [hat  God  hath  JQiar-' 
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error,  fraud,  anfitness,  wratii,  contention,  perpetual  loneli- 
ne§8,  perpetual  discord;  whatever  lust,  or  wine,  or  witchery, 
threat  or  enticement,  avarice  or  ambition  hath  joined  toge- 
ther, faitiiful  and  unfaithful,  Chrii^tian  with  anticliristian, 
hate  with  hate,  or  hate  with  love ;  shall  we  say  this  is  God's 
joining?" 

"  Let  not  man  put  asunder."]  That  is  to  say,  wliat  God 
hath  joined;  fur  if  it  be,  as  how  ofi  we  see  it  may  be,  not 
of  God's  joining,  and  his  law  tells  us  he  juins  not  unmatch- 
able  things,  but  hates  to  join  them,  as  an  abominable  confu- 
■ion,  then  the  divine  law  of  Moses  puis  tiiem  asunder,  his 
own  divine  will  in  the  institution  puts  them  asunder,  as  oft  as 
the  reasons  be  not  extant,  for  wjiich  only  God  ordained  theip 
joining.  Man  only  puts  asunder  when  his  inordinate  desires, 
his  passion,  his  violence,  his  injury  makes  the  breach;  not 
when  the  utter  want  of  tijat  wl'iicli  lawfully  was  the  end  of 
his  joining,  when  wrongs  and  extremities  and  unsupporlabje 
grievances  compel  him  to  disjoin  :  when  snch  as  Herod  and 
the  Pharisees  divorce  beside  law,  or  against  law,  then  only 
man  separates,  and  to  such  only  this  prohibition  belongs.  In 
a  word,  if  it  be  unlawful  for  a  man  tu  put  asunder  that  which 
God  hath  joined,  let  man  take  heed  it  be  not  detestable  to 
join  that  bv  compulsion  which  God  hath  put  asunder. 

Ver.  7.  "  They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses  then  com- 
mand to  give  a  writing  of  divorcemi.'nl,  and  to  put  her 

Ver.  8.  "  He  saith  unto  ihem,  Moses  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives; 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 
"  Moses  because  of  ihe  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered 
you."]      Hence  the  divinity  now  current  ai^ues,  that  this 
judicial  law  of  Moses  is  abolished.     But  suppose  it  were  so, 
though  it  hath  boen  proved  otherwise,  the  firmness  of  such 
right  of  divorce,  as  here  pleads  is  fetched  from  the  prime  in- 
stitution, does  not  stand  or  fall  with  the  judicial  Jew,  but  is 
as  moral  as  what  is  moralest.     Yet  as  I  have  shewn  posi- 
tively, thai  this  law  cannot  be  abrogated,  both  by  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  pronouncing  the  contrary,  and  by  that  una- 
bolishable  equity  which  it  conveys  tu  us;  so  I  shall  now 
bring  to  view  ihose  aji}jeai-anues  of  strength  which  are  levied 
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from  this  teitt  to  maititain  the  tnoet  gross  and  maeay  para- 
dox that  ever  did  violence  to  reason  and  religion,  bred  only 
ander  the  shadow  of  tliese  woi-ds.  to  all  other  piety  or  philo- 
Bophy  stranpe  and  inaoient,  that  God  by  act  of  law  drew  out 
a  line  of  adultery  almost  two  thousand  years  long :  althoi^h 
to  detect  the  proiligy  of  this  sumjise,  the  f.irmer  book  set 
forth  on  this  ai'gument  hath  airendy  been  copious.  I  shall 
not  repeat  much,  though  T  tni^iht  borrow  of  mine  own  ;  but 
shall  endeavour  lo  add  something  either  yet  uutoacbcd,  or 
not  largely  enough  explained.  First,  it  shall  be  manifest, 
that  the  common  exposition  cannot  possibly  consist  with 
Christian  doctrine ;  next,  a  truer  meaning  of  this  our  Sa- 
viour's reply  shall  he  left  in  the  room.  The  i-eceived  expCK 
aition  is,  that  God,  though  not  approving,  did  enact  a  law 
to  permit  adultery  by  divorcement  simply  unlawful.  And 
this  conceit  they  feed  with  fond  suppoaala,  that  have  nut  the 
least  footing  in  scripture;  as  that  the  Jews  learned  this 
custom  of  divorce  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  God  would  not 
unteach  it  them  till  Cbristcame,  but  let  it  stick  as  a  noto- 
nous  botch  of  deformity  in  the  midst  of  his  most  perfect  and 
severe  law.  And  yet  be  paith.  Lev.  xviii.,  "After  the  doings 
of  Egypt  ye  shall  not  do."  Another  while  they  invent  a 
slander,  (as  what  thing  more  bold  than  teaching  ignorance 
when  he  shifts  to  bide  his  nakedness  ?)  that  the  Jews  were 
naturally  lo  their  wives  the  cnielest  men  in  the  world; 
would  poison,  brain,  and  do  I  know  not  what,  if  they  might 
not  divorce.  Certain,  if  it  were  a  fault  heavUv  punished,  to 
bring  an  evil  report  upon  the  land  whicli  God  gave,  what  is 
it  to  raise  a  groundless  calumny  against  the  people  which 
God  made  choice  of?  But  that  this  bold  interpretament, 
bow  commonly  soever  sided  with,  cannot  stand  a  minute 
with  any  competent  reverence  to  God,  or  his  law,  or  hia 
people,  nor  with  any  other  maxim  of  religion,  or  good  man- 
ners, might  be  jiroved  through  all  rhe  heads  and  topics  of 
argumentation  ;  but  I  shall  wdhngly  be  as  concise  as  possU 
hie.  Firsi,  the  law,  not  only  the  moral,  but  the  judicial, 
given  by  Moses,  is  just  and  pure ;  for  such  is  God  who  gave 
It  "Hiarken,  O  Israel,"  -aith  Moses,  Deut.  iv.,  "unto 
'he  stalutes  and  the  judgments  which  I  teach  you,  lo  do 
them,  that  re  may  live,  &o.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the 
Word   which   I   command   you,  neither  sliall  ye  dimini 
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ailo:}il  from  it.  that  ye  may  teep  the  commflnd merits  of  the 
Lord  your  Gotl,  which  I  command  you."  And  onward  in 
the  cliapter,  "  Behold,  I  have  taught  yoii  statutes  and  judg- 
ments, even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me.  Keep  there- 
fore and  do  them ;  for  thia  is  your  wisdom  and  your  un  ' 
Btandinff.  For  what  nation  hath  God  ao  nigh  unto  them, 
what  nation  haih  statute!'  ami  judgments  ao  righteous  as  all 
thia  law,  which  I  set  before  ye  this  day?"  Is  it  imaginahle 
there  ahould  be  among  these  a  law  which  God  allowed  not, 
a  law  giving  permiBsions  laxative  to  unmarry  a  wile,  and 
marry  a  lust,  a  law  to  suffer  a  kind  of  tribunal  adultery  ? 
Many  other  scriptures  might  be  brought  to  assert  the  purity 
of  this  judicial  law,  and  many  I  have  alleged  before  ;  this 
law  therefore  is  pure  and  just.  But  if  it  (lermit,  if  it  teach, 
if  it  defend  that  which  ia  both  unjust  and  impure,  as  by  the 
common  doctrine  it  doth,  what  think  we  ?  The  three  gene- 
ral doctrines  of  Justinian's  laws  are,  "  To  live  in  honesty, 
To  hurt  no  man,  To  give  every  one  his  due."  Shall  the 
Roman  civil  law  observe  these  three  things,  as  the  only  end 
of  law,  and  shall  a  statute  be  found  in  the  civil  law  of  God, 
enacted  simply  and  totally  gainst  ail  these  three  precepts  of 
nature  anil  morality? 

Secondly,  the  gifts  of  God  are  all  perfect;  and  certainly 
the  law  is  of  all  his  oiher  gifts  one  of  the  perfeclest.  But  if 
it  give  that  outwardly  which  it  takes  away  really,  and  give 
thut  seemingly,  which  if  a  man  take  it,  wraps  him  into  sin 
and  damns  him,  what  gift  of  an  enemy  can  be  more  dan. 
geroua  and  destroying  than  this? 

Thirdly,  Moses  everywhere  commends  his  laws,  prefers 
them  before  all  of  other  nations,  and  warrants  them  to  be 
the  <vay  of  life  and  safety  to  all  that  walk  therein,  Lev. 
xxviii.     But  if  they  contain  statutes  which  God  approves  not, 

'  ■     '  ■'       ■  imit  injustice  and  adultery 

e  things  be  sins,  and  death 
he  snare  of  dea(h  ? 

Fourthly,  The  statutes  and  jndgmcnts  of  the  Lord,  which, 
without  exception,  are  often  tuld  us  to  be  such  as  doing  we 
may  live  by  them,  are  doubtless  to  be  counted  the  rule  of 
knowle'dge  and  of  conscience.  "  For  I  had  not  known  lual," 
Bftith  the  aposile,  "  but  by  the  law."  But  if  the  law  come 
down  from  the  state  of  hor  incorruptible  majesty  to  grant 
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his  boon,  palpably  it  darkens  and  confounds  both  know, 
ledge  and  ccnBciince ;  it  goes  againel  the  common  office  of 
all  goodness  and  friendliness,  wliicli  is  at  lease  to  counsel 
and  adinnnish  ;  it  subverts  tbe  rules  of  all  sober  education, 
and  ia  itself  a  most  negligent  and  debauching  turor. 

Fifthly,  If  the  law  permits  a  thing  unlawful,  it  permits 
that  wbicli  eUe where  it  hath  forliid;  so  that  hereby  it  con- 
tradicts itself,  and  [ransgresBes  iiself.  But  if  the  law  become 
a  trarsgressor,  it  stands  goilty  to  itself  t  and  bow  then  shall 
it  save  another?  It  makes  a  eonfederacy  with  siti:  how 
then  can  il  justly  condemn  a  sinner?  And  thus  reducing 
it*elfto  the  stale  of  neither  Bflviiig  nor  condemning,  it  will 
not  fail  to  expire  solemnly  ridiculous. 

Sisllily,  The  prophets  in  scripture  declare  severely  against 
thedecreeingof  that  which  is  luijust,  Psalm  xciv,  20;  Isaiah  x 
But  it  was  done,  they  say,  for  hardness  of  heart :  to  which 
objection  the  apostle's  rule,  "not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  thereby,"  gives  an  invincible  repulse;  and  here  espe- 
cially, where  it  cannot  be  shewn  how  any  good  came  by 
doing  this  evil;  bow  rather  more  evil  did  not  hereon  abound: 
for  the  giving  way  to  hardness  of  heart  hardens  the  more, 
and  adds  more  to  the  number.  God  to  an  evil  and  adulter- 
ous generation  would  not  "grant  a  sign;"  much  less  would 
he  for  their  hardness  of  heart  pollute  his  law  with  adulterous 
permission.  Yea,  but  to  ])erDiit  evil,  is  not  lo  do  evil.  Yes, 
it  is  in  a  moat  emiiieni  manner  to  do  evil :  where  else  are  oil 
our  grave  and  faithful  sayings,  that  he  whose  office  is  to  for- 
bid and  forbids  not,  bids,  exhorts,  encourages?  Why  hatb 
God  [IcDounced  his  anger  against  parents,  masters,  friends, 
magistrates,  neglectful  of  forbidding  what  they  ought,  if  law, 
the  common  father,  master,  friend,  and  perpetual  magistrate, 
shall  not  only  not  forbid,  but  enact,  exhibit,  and  uphold  with 
countenance  and  protection,  a  deed  every  way  dishonest, 
whatever  the  pretence  be?  Tf  it  were  of  those  inward  vices, 
which  the  law  cannot  by  outward  consliwut  remedy,  but 
leaves  to  conscience  and  persuasion,  it  had  been  guiltless  in 
being  silent;  hut  tt>  write  a  decree  of  that  which  can  be  119 
way  lawful,  anil  mi^'ht  w>(h  ease  be  hindered,  makes  law ' 
the  doom  of  law  itself  accessoiy  in  the  highest  degreei 

Seventhly,  Il  makes  God  "the  direct  autlior  of  si 
mgh  he  be  not  made  the  author  of  what  he  silt 
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permitg  in  his  providence,  yet  in  bis  law,  the  image  of  hi§ 
will,  when  in  plain  expression  be  fonstiiuies  and  ordains  a 
fact  utterly  nnlawful:  what  wants  he  to  authorize  it?  and 
what  wants  that  lo  be  the  author? 

Ei<.'hthly,  To  estabiiah  by  law  a  thing  wholly  unlawful 
and  dishonest,  is  an  affirmation  was  never  heard  of  before  in 
any  law,  reason,  philosophy,  or  religion,  till  it  was  raised  bv 
inconsiderate  glosi^ii^ts  from  the  mistake  of  this  text.  And 
though  the  civilians  have  been  contented  to  chew  tbia 
opinion,  after  the  canon  had  subdued  ihem,  yet  they  never 
could  bring  example  or  authority,  either  from  divine  writ,  or 
human  learning,  or  human  practice  in  any  nation,  or  well- 
formed  republic,  but  only  from  the  customary  abuse  of  this 
text  Uusually  they  allege  the  epislle  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  ; 
wherein  Cato  is  blamed  for  giving  sentence  to  the  scum  uf 
Romulus,  as  if  he  were  in  Plato's  commonwealth.  Cato 
would  have  called  some  great  one  iniii  judgment  for  bribery; 
Cicero,  as  the  time  stood,  advised  against  it.  Cato,  not  to 
endamage  the  public  treasury,  would  not  grant  to  the  Roman 
knights  that  the  Asian  taxes  might  be  fticmed  them  at  a  less 
rate.  Cicero  wished  it  gi-anted.  Nothing  in  all  this  will  be 
like  the  establishing  of  a  luu'  to  sin;  here  are  no  laws  made, 
here  only  the  execution  of  law  is  craved  might  be  suspended: 
between  which  and  our  question  is  a  broad  difference.  And 
what  if  human  lawgivers  have  confessed  they  could  not 
frame  their  laws  to  that  perfection  which  they  desired  ?  We 
hear  of  no  such  confession  from  Moses  concerning  the  laws 
of  God,  but  rather  all  praise  and  high  testimony  of  perfec- 
tion given  them.  And  although  mans  nature  cannot  bear 
exHctest  laws,  yet  still  within  the  confines  of  good  it  mav 
and  must,  so  long  as  less  good  is  far  enough  from  altogether 
evil.  As  for  what  they  instance  of  usury,  let  thent  first 
prove  usury  to  be  wholly  unlawful,  as  the  law  allows  it ; 
which  learned  men  as  numerous  on  the  other  side  will  deny 
thero.  Or  if  it  be  altogether  unlawful,  why  is  it  tolerated 
more  than  divorce?  He  who  said, "  Divorce  not," said  alao, 
"  Lend,  hoping  for  nothing  aifain,"  Luke  v'l.  35.  But  then 
they  put  in,  that  trade  could  not  stand ;  and  so  to  serve  the 
commodity  of  insatiable  trading,  usury  shall  he  permitted  ; 
but  divorce,  the  only  means  ofttinies  to  right  the  innocent 

L -outrageously  wronged,  shall  be  utterly  forbid      Thi^  ii 
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egregious  doctrine,  and  for  whieli  one  day  eliai-ity  will  raucli 
tiianli  them.  Beza,  not  findincr  how  to  eoWetliia  perplexity, 
and  Cameron  since  him,  would  secure  uh  ;  although  Ihe 
latter  confesses,  that  to  "  [lermit  a  wicked  thing  by  law,  ig  a 
wickedness  which  God  abhors;  yet  to  limit  sin,  and  pre- 
Bcribe  it  a  certain  measure,  is  good."  First,  this  evasion 
will  not  help  here  ;  tor  this  law  bounded  no  man;  he  might 
put  away  whatever  faimd  not  favour  in  his  eyes.  And  how 
could  it  forbid  to  divorce,  whom  it  could  not  forbid  to  dis- 
like, or  command  tu  love  ?  If  these  be  t)ie  limits  of  law  to 
restrain  sin,  who  so  lame  a  sinner,  but  may  hop  over  them 
-  more  easily  than  over  those  Romulean  circumscriptions,  not 
m  Remua  did  with  hard  success,  but  with  all  indemnity  f 
Such  a  limiting  as  this  were  not  worth  the  mischief  tba 
accompanies  it.  This  law  therefore,  not  bounding  tbe  sup- 
posed sin,  by  permitting  enlarges  it,  gives  it  eiifi-anchisement. 
And  never  greater  confusion  than  when  law  and  sin  move 
their  landmarks,  mix  their  territories,  and  correspond,  bare 
intercourse,  and  traffic  together.  When  law  contracts  a 
kindred  and  hospitably  witti  transgression,  becomes  the  god- 
father of  sin,  and  names  it  lawful ;  when  sin  revels  and  gos- 
Bips  within  the  arsenal  of  law,  plays  and  dandles  the  drtillery 
of  justice  that  should  be  bent  against  her,  ibis  is  a  fair  limi- 
tation indeed.  Besides,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  law  can 
measure  sin,  or  moderate  sin  :  sin  is  not  ina  predicamenttobe 
measured  and  modified,  but  is  always  an  excess.  The  least  sin 
that  is  exceeds  the  measure  of  the  lai^esl  law  that  can  be 

food;  and  is  as  boundless  as  that  vacuity  beyond  the  world. 
f  once  it  square  to  the  measure  of  law,  it  ceases  to  be  an 
excess,  and  consequently  ceases  to  be  a  sin  ;  or  else  law  con- 
forming itself  to  the  obliquity  of  sin,  betrays  itself  to  be  not 
straight,  buc  crooked,  and  so  immediately  no  law.  And  the 
improper  conceit  of  moderating  sin  by  law  will  appear,  if  we 
can  imagine  any  lawgiver  bo  senseless  as  to  decree,  that  so 
kr  a  man  may  steal,  and  thus  far  be  drunk,  that  moderately 
he  may  couzen,  and  moderately  commit  adultery.  To  the 
same  extent  it  would  be  as  pithily  absurd  to  publish,  that  a 
man  may  moderately  divorce,  if  to  do  that  be  entirely  naught. 
But  to  end  this  moot:  the  law  of  Moses  is  manifest  to  iix  no 
limit  therein  at  all,  or  such  at  least  as  impeaches  the  fraudu- 
lent abuser  no  more  than  if  it  were  not  set ;  only  requij 
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dimnisBiv.i  writing  witlioiit  otiier  caution,  leaves  thut  to  the 
inner  man,  and  the  bar  of  conscience.  But  it  stopped  other 
sins.  Thia  is  as  vain  ae  the  rest,  aiid  dangerously  uncertain : 
the  contrary-  to  he  teared  rather,  that  one  sin,  admitted  courte- 
ously by  law, opened  ihegate  to  another.  However,  evil  mnst 
not  be  done  for  <;ood.  And  it  were  a.  fall  to  be  lamented,  and 
indignity  unspeakable,  if  law  should  become  tributary  to  sin, 
her  slave,  and  forced  to  yield  up  into  hiu  hands  her  awful  mi- 
nister, punished ;  sbould  buy  out  our  peace  with  sin  for  sin, 
paying,  as  it  were,  her  bo  many  Philietian  foreskins  to  the  proud 
demand  of  transgression.  But  suppose  it  any  way  possible  to 
limit  sin,  to  put  a  girdle  about  that  chaos,  suppose  it  also 
good  ;  yet  if  to  permit  sin  by  [aw  he,  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  as  Cameron  acknowledges,  the  evil  of  permit- 
ting will  pat  out  the  good  of  limiting.  Fur  though  sin  be  not 
limited,  there  can  but  evil  conif:  out  of  evil;  but  if  it  be  per- 
mitted and  decreed  lawful  by  divine  law,  of  force  then  sin 
must  proceed  from  the  Infinite  Good,  which  is  a  dreadful 
thought.  But  if  the  restraining  of  sin  by  this  permission 
being  good,  as  this  author  testitie!i,  be  more  good  than  the 
permission  of  more  sin  by  the  restraint  of  divorce,  and  that 
God  weighing  both  these  like  two  ingots,  in  the  perfect  scales 
of  his  justice  and  providence,  found  them  so,  and  others, 
coming  without  authority  from  God,  shall  change  this  coun- 
terpoise, and  judge  it  belter  to  let  sin  multiply  by  setting  a 
judicial  restraint  upon  divorce  which  Christ  never  set :  then 
to  limit  sin  by  this  permission,  as  God  himself  thought  best 
to  permit  it,  it  will  behove  them  to  consult  betimes  whether 
these  their  balances  be  not  false  and  abominable,  and  this 
their  limiting  that  which  God  loosened,  and  iheir  loosening 
the  sins  that  he  limited,  which  they  confess  was  good  to  do : 
and  were  it  possible  to  do  by  law,  doubtless  it  would  be  most 
morally  good;  and  they  so  believing,  as  we  hear  they  do, 
<ind  yet  abolishing  a  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of 
sin,  what  are  they  else  but  contrary  to  themselves?  For 
they  can  never  bring  us  to  that  time  wherein  it  will  not  he 
good  to  limit  sin,  and  they  can  never  limit  it  better  than  lo 
as  Gnd  prescribed  it  in  his  law. 

Others  conceive  it  a  more  defensible  retirement  to  say.  This 
permission  to  divorce  sinfully  for  hardness, heart  was  a  dis- 
but  surely  they  cither  know  not,  or  attended  not 
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to  what  a  dispensation  meanf  A  dispensation  is  for  no  long 
time ;  is  particnlar  to  some  persnns,  rather  tiian  general  to  a 
whole  people;  always  hatli  cliarity  llie  end;  is  granted  to  ne- 
cessities and  infirmities,  not  to  oljsiinate  lust.  Tliis  permie- 
BJon  is  another  creature,  hath  all  those  evils  and  absnnJiiies 
following  ihe  name  oC  a  dispensation,  as  when  it  was  named 
A  law ;  and  is  the  very  antarctic  pole  against  charity,  nothing 
more  adverse,  ensnaring  and  ruining  those  that  trust  in  it  or 
nee  it:  so  lewd  and  criminous  as  never  durst  enter  into  t)ie  head 
of  any  politician,  Jew,  or  proselyte,  till  they  became  the  apt 
scholars  of  this  canonislic  exposition.  Aught  in  it  than  can 
allude  in  the  least  manner  to  charity,  or  goodness,  belongs 
with  morefnil  right  to  the  Christian  under  grace  and  liberty, 
than  to  the  Jew  under  law  and  bondage.  To  Jewish  igno- 
rance it  could  not  be  dispensed,  without  a  horrid  imputation 
laid  upon  the  law,  to  dispense  foully,  instead  of  teaching  fairly; 
like  that  dispensation  that  first  polluted  Cbrintendom  with 
idolatry,  permitting  to  laymen  images  instead  of  boolcs  and 
preaching.  Sloth  or  malice  in  the  law  would  they  have  this 
called  ?  But  what  ignorance  can  be  pretended  for  the  Jews, 
who  had  all  the  same  precepts  about  marriage,  that  we  know  1 
for  Christ  refers  all  to  the  institution.  It  was  as  reasonable 
for  them  to  know  then  as  for  us  now,  and  concerned  them 
alike ;  for  wherein  hath  the  gospel  altered  the  nature  of  ma- 
tiimony?  All  these  considerations,  or  many  of  them,  have 
been  further  amplified  in  "  the  Doctrine  of  Divorce."  And 
what  Rivetua  and  Para^us  have  objected  or  given  over  aa 
past  cure,  hath  been  there  discussed.  Whereby  it  may  be 
plain  enough  to  men  of  eyes,  that  the  vulgar  txjtosiiion  of  a 
permittance  by  law  to  an  entire  sin,  whatever  the  colour  may 
be,  is  an  opinion  both  ungodly,  unpolitic,  unvirtuous,  and 
void  of  all  honesty  and  civil  sense.  It  appertains,  therefore, 
to  every  zealous  Christian,  both  for  the  honour  of  God's  law, 
and  the  vindication  of  our  Saviour's  words,  that  such  an  irre- 
ligious depravement  no  longer  may  be  soothed  and  flattered 
through  cnstora,  but  with  all  diligence  and  speed  solidly  re- 
fated,  and  in  the  room  a  better  esplanation  given;  which  ia 
DOW  our  next  endeavour. 

"  Moses  suffered  you  to  put  away,"  &c.]  Not  commanded 
you,  says  the  common  observer,  and  therefore  cared  not  hovf 

in  it  were  abolished,  being  but  suffered ;  herein  dec'a  ' 
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'  hie  aniLOtation  lo  be  siigbi,  and  nothing  law -prudent.  For  in 
this  place  "  eommandeii"  and  "euflered"  are  interchange- 
ably used  in  the  same  f«n»e  both  by  our  Saviour  and  the 
Pharisees.  Our  Saviour,  who  here  saith,  "  Mosea  suffered 
yau,"  in  the  lOth  of  Murk  saith,  "  Moses  wrote  you  this  com- 
mand." And  the  phariseee,  who  here  say,  "Moses  com- 
manded," and  would  mainly  have  it  a  command,  in  that 
place  of  Mark  say,  "  Mosea  suffered,"  which  had  made 
a^inst  them  in  their  own  mouths,  if  the  word  of  "  suffering" 
had  weakened  the  command.  So  that  suffered  and  com- 
manded is  here  taken  for  the  same  thing  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy,  as  Cameron  also  and  others  on  this  place  ac- 
knowledge. And  lawyers  know  that  all  the  precepts  of  law 
are  divided  into  obligatory  and  pejmissive,  containing  eithei- 
what  we  muBt  do,  or  what  n'e  may  do ;  and  of  this  latter  sort 
are  as  many  precepts  as  of  the  former,  and  all  as  lawful.  Tute- 
lage, an  ordainment  than  which  nothing  more  just,  being  for 
the  defence  of  orphans,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  say,  "  is 
given  and  permitted  by  the  civil  law  :"  and  "  to  pareula  it  is 
permitted  to  choose  and  appoint  by  will  the  guardians  of  their 
children,"  What  more  equal?  And  yet  the  civil  law  calls  this 
"  permission."  So  likewise  to  "  manuniise,"  to  adopt,  to 
make  a  will,  and  to  be  made  an  heir,  is  called  "  permission" 
by  law.  Marriage  itself,  and  this  wliich  is  already  granted, 
to  divorce  for  adultpry,  obliges  no  man,  is  but  a  permission 
by  law,  is  but  snSei-ed.  By  this  we  may  see  how  weakly  it 
hath  been  thought,  that  all  divorce  is  utterly  unlawful,  because 
the  law  is  said  to  suffer  it:  whenaa  to  "suffer"  is  but  the 
legal  phrase  denoting  what  by  law  a  man  may  do  or  not  do. 

"  Because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts.  ]  Hence  they 
argue  that  therefore  he  allowed  it  not,  and  therefore  it  mus.' 
be  abolished.  But  the  contrary  to  this  wUl  sooner  follow,  thai 
because  be  suffered  it  for  a  cause,  therefore  in  relation  to 
that  cause  he  allowed  it,  Next,  if  he  in  his  wisdom,  and  ic 
the  midst  of  his  severity,  allowed  it  for  hardness  of  heart,  it 
can  be  nothing  better  than  arrogance  and  presumption  to  take 
stricter  courses  against  hardness  of  heart,  than  God  ever  set 
an  example ;  and  that  under  the  gospel,  which  warrants  them 
to  no  judicial  act  of  compulsion  in  this  matter,  much  less 
to  be  more  fltvere  against  hardness  of  extremity,  than  God 
thought  good  to  be  against  hardness  of  heart.     He  Buffered 
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it  rather  than  worse  inconveniences ;  these  men  wiser,  as  they 
make  themselves,  will  suffer  the  worst  anJ  heinouseKt  incon- 
veniences to  follow,  rather  than  they  will  suffer  what  God 
suffered.  Although  they  can  know  when  they  please,  that 
Christ  s|iake  only  to  the  conscience,  did  not  judge  on  the 
civil  bench,  hut  always  disavowed  it.  What  can  be  more 
contrary  to  the  ways  of  God  than  these  their  doings?  If 
tbey  be  such  enemies  to  hardness  of  heart,  althoug'li  this 
groundless  rigour  proclaims  it  to  be  in  themselves,  they  mav 
yet  learn,  or  consider,  that  hardness  of  heart  hath  a  twofold 
acceptation  in  the  gospel.  One,  when  it  is  in  a  good  man 
taken  for  infiriniij,  and  imperfection,  which  was  in  all  the 
apostles,  whose  weakness  only,  not  utter  want  of  belief,  is 
called  hardness  of  heart,  Mark  xvi.  Partly  for  this  hardness 
of  hearl,  the  imperfection  and  decay  of  man  from  original 
righteousness,  it  was  that  God  suffered  not  divorce  only,  but 
all  that  which  by  civilians  is  termed  the  "  secondary  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations."  He  suffered  his  own  people  to  waste 
and  spoil  and  slay  by  war,  to  lead  captives,  fo  be  some 
masters,  some  servants;  some  to  be  piinces,  others  to  be  sub- 
jects ;  he  suffered  propriety  to  divide  all  thin^  by  several 
possession,  trade,  and  commerce,  not  without  usury ;  in  hiB 
commonwealth  some  to  be  undeservedly  rich,  others  to  1 
undeservingly  poor.  All  which,  till  hardness  of  heart  caa|| 
ill,  was  most  unjust;  whenus  prime  nature  made  u 
made  us  equal  coheirs  by  common  right  a 
all  creatures.  In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  a; 
he  suffered  divorce  aa  well  as  marriage,  our  imperfect  and 
degenerate  condition  of  necessity  requiring 
the  rest,  as  a  remedy  against  intolerable  wrong  and  servitud 
above  the  patience  of  man  to  bear.  Nor  was  it  given  oi4 
because  our  infirmity,  or  if  it  must  be  so  called,  hardneea|l 
heart,  could  not  endure  all  things  ;  but  because  the  hard 
of  another's  heart  might  not  inflict  ail  things  upon  a 
cent  person,  whom  far  other  ends  brought  into  a  lea|;iie  Jj 
love,  and  not  of  bomlage  and  indignity.  If,  therefore,  ii 
abolish  divorce  as  only  suffered  for  hardness  of  heart,  if 
may  as  well  abolish  the  whole  law  of  nations,  as  only  suffeK  _. 
for  the  same  cause ;  it  being  shewn  us  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor, 
vi.,  that  the  very  seeking  of  a  man's  right  by  law,  and  at  (he 
's  of  a  n'orldly  magistrate,  is  not  without  the  hardness  MllJ 
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r  hearts.  "  For  why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong,"  saith 
he,  "  wl  y  suffer  ye  not  rather  yourselves  to  be  ilefcauded  ?" 
If  nothing  now  must  be  Buffered  for  hardness  of  heart.  I 
aay  the  very  prosecution  of  our  right  by  way  of  civil  justice 
can  no  more  be  suffered  among  Cnriatians,  for  the  badness 
of  heart  wherewith  moKt  men  pursue  it.  And  that  would 
nest  remove  all  our  judicial  laws,  and  this  restraint  of  divorce 
also  in  the  number ;  which  would  more  than  half  end  the 
controversy,  But  if  it  be  plain,  that  the  whole  juridical  law 
and  civil  power  is  only  suffered  under  the  gospel,  for  the 
hardness  of  our  hearts,  then  wherefore  should  not  that  which 
Moses  suffered  be  suffered  stiil  by  the  same  reason  ? 

In  a  second  signification,  hardness  of  heart  is  taken  for  & 
stubborn  resolution  to  do  evil,  Ani!  chat  God  ever  makes 
any  law  purposely  to  such,  I  deny;  for  he  vouchaafea  to 
enter  covenant  with  them,  but  as  they  fortune  to  be  mixed 
with  good  men,  and  pass  undiscovered,  much  less  that  he 
should  decree  an  unlawful  thing  only  to  serve  their  licentious- 
ness. But  that  God  "suffers"  this  reprobate  hardness  of 
heart  I  affiim,not  only  in  this  law  of  divorce,  but  throughout 
oil  his  best  and  purest  commandments.  He  commands  all 
to  worship  in  singleness  of  heart  according  to  all  his  ordi- 
nances ;  and  yet  suffers  the  wicked  man  to  peiform  all  the 
rites  of  religion  hypocritically,  and  in  the  hardness  of  his 
heart  He  gives  us  general  sLitutes  and  privileges  in  all  civil 
matters,  just  and  good  of  themselves,  yet  suffers  unworthiest 
men  to  use  them,  and  by  them  to  prosecute  their  own  right, 
or  any  colour  of  right,  though  for  the  most  part  maliciously, 
covetously,  rigorously,  revengefully.  He  allowed  bv  law  tie 
discreet  father  and  husband  to  forbid,  if  he  thought  fit,  the 
religious  vows  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  Numb,  xxx.\  and  in 
the  same  law  suffered  the  hardbeartedness  of  impious  and 
covetous  fathers  or  husbands  abusing  this  law,  to  forbid  their 
wives  or  daughtei-s  in  their  offerings  and  devotions  of  greatest 
zeal.  If,  then,  God  suffer  hardness  of  heart  equally  in  the 
best  laws,  as  in  this  of  divorce,  there  can  be  no  reason  that  for 
this  cause  this  law  should  be  abohshed.  But  other  laws, 
thuy  object,  may  be  well  used,  this  never.  How  often  shall 
I  answer,  both  from  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  from 
other  general  rules  in  scripture,  that  this  law  of  divorce  halh 
many  wise  and  charitable  ends  besides  the  being  suffered  !br 
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hanliiesa  of  heart,  which  ie  indeed  i 
ba))peRiii)r  rhrough  the  whole  law;  which  g 
right,  and  to  biui  men,  who  abuae  right  under  false  pretences, 
gives  otJy  suH'crunce  ?  Now  although  Christ  enpress  no 
other  reasons  here,  but  only  what  vi&f  suffered,  it  nolhiog 
follows  that  this  law  had  do  other  reason  to  be  peimitted 
but  for  burdnesB  of  heart.  The  scripture  seldom  or  never 
in  one  places  sets  down  aJI  the  reasons  of  what  it  grants  or 
commands,  especially  when  it  talks  lo  enemies  and  tempters. 
St,  Paul  permitting  marriage,  1  Cor.  ■ 
even  that  also  for  hardness  of  heart  i 
rtm  into  fornication  ;  yet  no  intelligent  i 
maiTiage  allowed  in  the  gospel  oidy  I 
cause  no  other  end  is  there  ei 
sity  suffered  many  to  put  a 

heart;  but  enacted  the  law  of  divorce  doubLlesH  for  other 
good  causes,  not  for  this  only  sufferance.  He  permitted  DM 
divorce  by  law  as  an  evil,  for  that  was  impossible  to  divine 
law,  but  permitted  by  accident  the  evil  of  them  who  divorced 
against  the  law'ii  intention  undiscoverahly.  This  also  may  be 
thought  not  improbably,  that  Christ,  atirreil  up  in  his  spirit 
against  these  tempting  pharisees,  answered  them  in  a  certain 
form  of  indignation  usual  among  good  authors;  whereby  the 
question  or  the  truth  is  not  directly  answered,  but  something 
which  is  fitter  for  them  who  ask  to  hear.  So  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical stories,  one  demanding  bow  God  employed  himself 
before  the  world  was  made,  had  answer,  that  he  was  making 
hell  for  curious  questioners.  Another  (and  Libanios,  the 
sophist,  as  I  remember)  asking  in  deri' ' 
what  the  carpenter,  meaning  our  Saviour, 
JuUan  BO  prevailed,  had  it  returned  hin 
was  makinc  a  coffin  for  the  apostate,  t 
mandeU  mahciously  why  Moses  made  the  law  of  divorce, 
answers  tbem  in  a  vehement  sclieme,  not  telling  them  the 
cause  why  he  made  it,  but  what  was  fittest  lo  be  told  tbem, 
that  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts"  he  suffered  ihem  lo 
abuse  it.  And  albeit  Mark  say  not,  "  He  suffered"  you,  but, 
"  To  you  he  wrote  this  precept, "  Mark  may  be  warrantahly 
expounded  by  Matthew  the  larger.  And  whether  he  suSWed, 
or  gave  precept,  being  all  one,  as  was  heard,  it  changes  not  the 
trope  of  indignation,  fittest  account  fur  such  siikers.     "' 
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lieBrtsj  to  you  he  wrote  tl 
cept,"  inft-rs  not  therefore  for  this  cause  only  he  wrote  it.  aa 
was  paritlleled  by  otiier  Btriptures.  Lastly,  it  may  be  worth 
the  observing,  that  Clirist,  speaking  to  the  phariseea,  does  not 
Bay  in  generul  Lhat  for  hardness  of  heart  he  gave  this  precept, 
but,  "  You  he  suffered,  and  to  you  he  gave  this  prece]it,  for 
your  hardness  of  heart."  It  cannot  be  easily  thought,  that 
Christ  here  included  all  the  children  of  Israel  under  the  per- 
son of  these  tempting  pharisees,  but  that  he  conceals  where- 
fore he  gave  the  bettei'  sort  of  them  this  law,  and  expresses  by 
Baying  emphatically,  "  To  you,"  how  he  gave  it  to  the  worser, 
Buch  as  the  pharisees  best  represented,  that  is  to  say,  (ur  [he 
hardness  of  your  hearts :  as  indeed  to  wicked  men  and  hard- 
ened hearts  be  gives  the  whole  law  and  the  gospel  also,  to 
harden  them  the  inoi'e.  Thus  many  ways  it  may  orthodox- 
ally  be  understood  how  God  or  Moses  safiered  such  as  the 
demaiiders  were,  to  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart.  Whereas 
the  vulgar  expasitor,  hesct  wi[h  contradictions  anil  absurdities 
round,  and  resolving  at  any  peril  to  make  an  exposition  of  it, 
(as  there  is  notlaug  more  violent  and  boisterous  than  a  reve- 
rend ignorance  in  fear  to  be  convicted,)  rushes  brutely  and 
impetuously  against  all  the  principles  both  of  nature,  piety, 
and  moral  goodness  ;  and  in  the  fury  of  his  literal  expounding 
overturns  them  all. 

"  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."]  Not  hovr  from  the 
beginning?  Do  they  suppose  that  men  might  not  divoj'ceat 
all,  uot  necessarily,  not  deliberately,  except  for  adultery,  but 
that  some  law,  like  canon  law,  presently  attached  them,  both 
before  and  after  the  tiood,  till  stricter  Moses  came,  and  with 
law  brought  licence  into  the  world  ?  That  were  a  fancy  indeed 
to  smile  at.  Undoubtedly  as  to  point  of  judicial  law,  divorce 
was  more  permissive  Irum  ihe  beginning  before  Moses  than 
under  Mosej.  But  from  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
institution  in  Paradise,  it  was  not  intended  that  matrimony 
should  dissolve  for  every  trivial  cause,  as  you  pharisees  ac- 
custom. But  that  it  was  not  thus  sutTered  from  tne  beginning 
ever  since  the  race  of  men  corrupted,  and  laws  were  made,  he 
who  will  affirm  must  have  found  out  other  antiquities  than  are 
yet  known.  Besides,  we  must  consider  now,  what  can  be  so 
lU  from  the  beginning,  not  only  what  should  be  so.  In  the 
beginuiijg,  had  men  continued  perfect,  it  bad  been  just  thai 
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all  itiinga  should  have  remained  as  they  began  to  Adam  and 
Eve.  But  after  that  the  sons  of  men  grew  violeat  and  inju- 
rious, it  altered  the  lore  of  justice,  aud  put  the  government  of 
things  into  a  new  frame.     While  man  and  woman  were  both 

Eerfect  each  to  other,  there  needed  no  divorce ;  but  when  they 
olh  degenerated  to  imperfection,  and  ofttimes  grew  lo  be  an 
intolerable  evil  each  to  other,  then  law  more  justly  did  permit 
the  alienating  of  that  evil  which  mistake  made  proper,  than  it 
did  the  appropriating  of  that  good  which  nature  at  first  made 
non.  For  if  the  absence  of  outward  good  be  not  so  bad 
e  presence  of  a  close  evil,  and  that  propriety,  whether  by 
1  ant  or  possession,  be  but  the  attainment  of  some  outward 
good,  it  is  moj'e  natural  and  I'ighteous  that  the  law  should 
sever  us  irom  an  intimate  evil,  than  appropj'iate  any  outward 
good  to  us  from  the  community  of  nature.  The  gospel  in- 
deed, tending  ever  to  that  which  is  perfecteat,  aimed  at  the 
restorement  of  all  things  as  they  were  in  the  beginning;  and 
therefore  all  things  were  in  conimnn  to  those  piimitive  Chris- 
tians in  the  Acts,  which  Ananias  and  Sapphii'a  dearly  felL 
That  custom  also  continued  more  or  less  till  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr,  as  may  be  read  in  hia  second  Apology,  which  might 
be  writ  after  that  act  of  communion  perhaps  some  Ibrty  years 
above  a  hundred.  But  who  will  be  the  man  that  shafl  intro- 
duce this  kind  of  commonwealth,  as  Christianity  now  goes! 
If  then  marriage  must  be  as  in  the  beginning,  the  persons  that 
marry  must  be  such  as  then  were ;  the  institution  must  malfe 
good,  in  some  tolerable  !>orC,  what  it  promises  to  eithei'  party. 
If  not,  it  is  but  madness  to  dra^  this  one  ordinance  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  draw  doivn  alfother  to  the  present  necessity 
and  condition,  far  from  the  beginning,  even  to  the  tolerating 
of  extortions  and  oppressions.  Christ  only  told  us,  that  from 
the  begiifning  it  was  not  so ;  that  is  to  say,  not  so  as  the  pha- 
risecs  manured  the  business ;  did  not  command  us  tbat  it 
should  be  forcibly  ao  again  in  all  points,  as  at  the  beginniiig; 
cr  so  at  least  in  our  inteniiona  and  desires,  but  so  in  execution, 
as  reason  and  present  nature  can  bear.  Although  we  are  not 
to  seek,  that  (be  institution  itself  from  the  first  beginning  was 
never  but  conditional,  as  all  covenants  are :  because  thus  and 
thus,  therefore  so  and  so ;  if  not  thus,  then  not  so.  Then 
moreover  was  periectest  to  fulfil  each  law  in  itself;  now  i 
perfectesl  in  this  estate  of  ihingw,  to  ask  of  charity  howmiij' 
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law  may  lie  fulfilled  :  else  the  fulfilling ofnime-'  is  the  grealeai 
breaking.  If  any  lliereftire  demand,  which  is  now  most  per- 
fection, ro  ease  an  extremity  by  divorce,  or  to  enrage  and 
fejiter  it  by  the  grievous  observance  of  a  miserable  wedlock,  I 
am  not  destitute  to  say,  which  is  most  perfection  (although 
some,  who  believe  they  think  favourably  of  divorce,  esteem 
it  only  venial  to  infii'mity.)  Him  I  hold  more  in  the  way  to 
perfection,  who  foregoes  an  unfit,  ungodly,  and  disconlant 
wedlock,  to  live  according  to  peace  and  love,  and  God's  in- 
stitution in  a  fitter  choice,  than  he  who  debars  himself  the 
happy  eK|ierience  of  ail  godly,  which  h  peaceful  con veiflatioa 
in  his  family,  to  live  a  contentions  and  unchristian  life  not  to 
be  avoided,  in  temptations  not  to  be  lived  in,  only  for  the  false 
keeping;  of  a  most  unreal  nullity,  a  marriage  that  hath  no  af- 
finity with  God's  intention,  a  daring  phantasm,  a  mere  toy  of 
terror  awing  weak  senses,  to  the  lameniable  siijjerstiiion  of 
raining  themselves ;  the  remedy  whereof  God  in  his  law 
vouchsafes  us.  Which  not  to  dare  uss,  he  warranting,  is  not 
our  perfection,  is  our  infirmity,  our  little  fiiilh,  our  timorous 
and  low  conceit  of  chanty  :  and  in  tliem  who  force  us,  it  is 
their  mHskinc;  |iride  and  vanity,  to  seem  holier  and  more  cir- 
cumspect than  God.  So  far  is  it  that  we  need  impute  to  him 
infirmity,  who  thus  divorces:  since  the  rule  of  perfection  is 
not  so  much  that  which  was  done  in  the  beginning,  as  that 
which  is  now  nearest  to  the  rule  of  charity.  This  is  the 
greatest,  the  perfectest,  the  highest  commandment. 

Ver.  9.  "  And  I  say  unto  you,  whoso  shall  put  away  his 

wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 

commitleth  adultery:  and  whoi^o  raarrieth  her  which  is 

put  away,  doth  commit  adultery." 

"  And  1  say  nnlo  you."]     That  this  restrictive  denonnce- 

mjnt  of  Christ  contradicts  and  refutes  that  pyrmiasive  precept 

of  Moses  common  expositors  themselves  disclaim  :  and  that 

it  does  not  traverse  from  the  closet  of  conscience  to  the  courts 

of  civil  or  canon  law,  with  any  Christian  rightly  commenced, 

requires  not  long  evincing.     If  Christ  then  did  not  here  check 

permissive  Moses,  nor  did  reduce  matrimony  to  the  beginning 

more  than  all  other  things,  as  the  reason  of  man's  condition 

could  bear,  we  would  know  precisely  what  it  was  which  h« 

did,  and  what  the  end  was  of  his  declaring  thus  austerelj 
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flffninBt  divorce.  For  this  is  a  confessed  oracle  in  law,  thai 
he  who  looks  not  at  the  intention  of  a  precept,  the  more  su- 
iierstitioiis  hi;  is  of  the  letter,  tlie  more  he  misinterprets.  Was 
It  to  ehnine  Moses  t  that  hud  been  monstrous.  Or  all  thos«> 
]inrest  agCB  of  Israel,  to  whom  the  permission  was  granted  7 
that  were  as  incredihle.  Or  was  it  that  he  who  came  to  ab- 
rogate the  burden  of  law,  not  the  equity,  should  put  this  yoke 
upon  a  blameless  person,  to  league  himself  in  chains  with  a 
iiegiiling  miaetiief,  not  to  separate  till  death  ?  He  who  taught 
us,  that  no  man  puts  a  pieue  of  new  clotli  upon  an  old  gar- 
ment, or  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  that  he  should  sew  tluB 
patch  of  strictness  upon  the  old  apparel  of  our  fi'ailty,  to  make 
a  rent  more  incurable,  wjienas  in  all  other  amendments  his 
doctrine  still  chaises,  that  regard  he  had  to  the  gHrment,  and 
to  the  vessel,  what  it  can  endure  ;  this  were  an  irregular  and 
single  piece  of  rigour,  not  only  sounding  disproponion  to  the 
whole  gospel,  but  outstretcliing  the  most  rigorous  nerves  of 
law  and  rigour  itself.  No  other  end  thei'efore  can  be  left  ima- 
ginable  of  this  excessive  reetraint,  hut  to  bridle  those  errone- 
ous and  licentious  postillers  the  pharisees;  not  by  telUng  them 
what  may  be  done  in  necessity,  but  what  censure  they  deserve 
wjio  divorce  abusively,  which  their  tetrarch  had  done.  And 
Bs  the  offence  was  in  one  extreme,  so  the  rebuke,  la  bring 
moi'e  efficaciously  to  a  rectitude  and  mediocrity,  stands  not  in 
the  middle  way  of  duty,  hut  in  the  other  exti'erae.  Wbieh 
art  of  powerful  reclaiming,  wisest  men  have  also  langht  in 
their  etnical  precepts  and  gnomologies,  resembling  it,  as  when 
we  bend  a  crooked  wand  the  conlrajy  way  ;  not  that  it  should 
stiind  so  bent,  but  that  the  overbending  might  reduce  it  to  a, 
siraightness  by  its  own  reluctance.  And  as  the  physician 
cures  him  who  hath  taken  down  poison,  not  by  the  middling 
temper  of  nourishment,  but  by  the  other  extreme  of  antidote; 
so  Chi" 


Christ  administerB  here  a  sharp  and  cori'osive  sentence 
against  a  foul  and  putrid  licence ;  not  to  eat  into  the  flesh, 
but  into  the  sore.  And  knowing  that  our  divines  through  all 
their  comments  make  no  scruple,  where  they  please,  to  sotten 
the  high  and  vehement  speeches  of  our  Saviour,  which  they 
call  hyperboles:  wliy  in  this  one  text  should  they  he  such 
crabbetl  Masorites  of  the  letter,  aa  not  to  mollify  a  transcend- 
ence ol'  literal  rigidity,  which  they  confess  to  find  often  else- 
where in  his  manner  of  deli  very,  hut  must  make  tl 
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(in.)  here  <>uch  an  obdurate  Cyclops,  to  have  but  one  eye  fur  ^^^^ 
this  text,  and  that  only  op«n  tocrueltv  and  ciitlii'alinent,  sticli  |^^| 
a."  no  divine  or  human  law  bi^fore  ever  heard  of?  No,  let  the  ^^H 
foppish  canonist,  with  hia  fardel  of  mati'imonial  cases,  fro  and  T 

be  vendible  where  men  be  so  unhappy  as  to  eht-apen  liim : 
the  words  of  Chriat  gball  be  asserted  from  such  elemental 
notaries,  and  resolved  by  the  now  oidy  lawgivinj;  mouth  of     ^^J 
charity ;  which  may  be  do'>s  undoubtedly  by  understanding  ^^^^ 
t)iem  Bs  follows.  ^^H 

"  WhoBoever  shall  put  away  hia  wife."]     That  \b  to  9ay,   ^^H 
■hall  so  put  away  aa  the  propounders  of  tins  question,  the  pha-   ^^^| 
risces,  were  wont  to  do,  and  covertly  defended  Herud  for  so  ^^^^ 
duing;  whom  to  rebuke,  our  Saviour  here  mainly  intends,  and  ^^^^ 
not  to  determine  all  the  cases  of  divurce,  as  appears  by  St.  ^^^^ 
Paul,     Whosoever  shall  put  away,  either  violently  without 
mutual  coneent  for  ui-gent  reasons,  or  conspiringly  by  plot  of 
lust,  or  cunning  malice,  aholl  put  away  for  any  sudden  mood, 
or  contingency  of  disagreement,  which  is  tjot  daily  practice, 
but  may  blow  soon  over,  and  be  reconciled,  except  it  be  for-   ^^H 
nication ;   whosoever  shall  put  away  rashly,  as  his  choler  ^^^^ 
prompts  him,  without  due  time  of  deliberating,  and  think  his  ^^^^ 
conscience  discharged  only  by  the  bill  of  divorce  given,  and  ^^^1 
the  outward  law  satisfied;  whosoever,  lastly,  shall  put  away 
hia  wife,  that  is  a  wife  indeed,  and  not  in  name  only,  sncb  a 
one  who  both  can  and  is  willing  to  be  a  meet  help  toward  the 
chief  ends  of  maiTiage  both  civil  and  sanetiiied,  eieept  forni- 
cation be  the  cause,  fliat  man,  or  that  pair,  commit  adultery. 
I*    Not  he  who  pute  away  by  mutual  consent,  with  all  the  consi- 
derations and  respecta  of  humanity  and  gentleness,  without 
malicious  or  lustful  drift. 7|  Not  he  who  after  sober  and  cool 
experience,  and  long  debate  within  himself,  puts  away,  whom 
though  he  cannot  love  or  suffer  as  a  wife  with  that  sincere 
affection  that  marriage  requires,  yet  loves  at  least  with  that 
civility  and  goodness,  as  tiot  to  keep  her  under  a  neglected  ^^^H 
and  unwelcome  residence,  where  nothing  can  be  hearty,  and  ^^^^ 
not  being,  it  must  needs  be  both  unjoyous  and  injurious  to  ^^^| 
any  perceiving  person  so  detained,  and  more  injurious  than  to  ^^^| 
be  freely  and  upon  good  terms  dismiBsed.     Nor  dolh  he  put 
Bway  adulterously  who  complains  of  causes  rooted  in  immu- 
table nature,  niter  unfitnei's,  utttr  diaconforrr.itv,  not  concili- 
Bble,  because  not  to  be  amended  withoui  a  miracle.     Nor  he  ^^^ 
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who  puts  away  an  unquenchable  vexation  from  hi^  bosom, 
and  flieg  an  evil,  than  wliich  a  greater  cannot  befall  human 
Bociely.  Nor  he  who  puts  away  with  the  ftill  suffiuge  and 
applause  of  his  conscience,  not  relying  on  the  written  bill  of 
law,  but  claiming  by  faith  and  fulness  of  persuasion  the  rights 
and  promises  of  God's  institution,  of  which  he  finds  bimseU 
in  B.  niiatttken  wedlock  defrauded.  Doubtless  this  man  hatb 
bail  enough  to  be  no  adulterer,  giving  diTOrce  for  these  causes. 

"  His  wife."]  This  word  i*  not  to  be  idle  here,  a  mere  word 
without  a  sense,  much  less  a  fallacious  word  signifying  contrary 
to  what  it  pretends  ;  but  faithfully  signifies  a  wife,  that  is,  a 
comfortable  help  and  society,  as  Giid  instituted ;  does  not 
signify  deceitfully  under  this  name  an  intolerable  advei'saty, 
not  a  helpless,  un  affections  I  e,  and  sullen  mass,  whose  very 
company  represents  the  visible  and  esactest  figure  of  loneli- 
ness itself.  Such  au  associate  he  who  puts  away,  divorces 
not  a  wife,  but  disjoins  a  nullity  which  God  never  Joined,  if 
she  be  ueither  willing,  nor  lo  her  proper  and  re<]<uisite  duties 
sufficient,  as  the  woids  of  God  insdtute  her.  And  this  also 
is  Bucer's  explication  of  this  place. 

"  Except  it  be  for  fornication,"  or  "saving  for  the  cause 
of  fo  mica  I  ion,"  as  Matt,  v.]  This  declares  what  kind  of 
causes  our  Saviour  mtant ;  fomicalion  beiti^;  no  natural  and 
perpetual  cause,  but  only  accidental  and  temporary;  ihere- 
fore  shews  that  head  of  causes  from  whence  it  is  excepted, 
to  be  meant  of  the  same  sort.  For  exceptions  are  not  logi- 
cally deduced  from  a  diverse  kind,  as  to  say  whoso  puts 
away  for  any  natural  cause  except  fornication,  the  exception 
would  want  salt.  And  if  they  understand  it,  whoso  for  any 
cause  whatever,  they  cast  themselveB ;  granting  divorce  for 
frigidity  a  natural  cause  of  their  own  allowing,  though  not 
here  expressed,  and  for  desertion  without  infideUty,  whenaa 
be  who  marries,  as  ihey  allow  him  for  desertion,  deserts  as 
well  as  is  deserted,  and  finally  puts  away  for  another  cause 
besides  adultery.  It  will  with  all  due  reason  therefore  ba 
thus  better  understood,  whoso  puts  away  for  any  accidental 
and  temporary  causes,  except  one  of  ihura,  which  is  fornica- 
tion. Thus  this  exception  ^nds  out  the  causes  from  whence 
it  is  excepted  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  casual,  not 
continual. 

"  Saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,"]     The  New  TesKt 
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ment,  though  it  be  said  originally  writ  in  Greek,  yet  hath 
nothing  near  so  many  Atticisms  as  HcbraiBms,  and  Sy- 
riacisms,  which  was  the  majesty  of  God,  not  filing  the 
tongue  of  scripture  to  a  Qentilish  idiom,  but  in  a  princely 
manner  oSering  to  them  aa  to  Oentiles  and  foreigners  grace 
and  mercy,  though  not  in  foreign  words,  yet  in  a  foreign 
style  that  might  induce  them  to  the  fountains ;  and  though 
their  calling  were  high  and  happy,  yet  Ptili  to  ackiiowle<tee 
God's  ancient  people  their  betters,  and  that  language  the 
metropolitan  language.  He  therefore  who  thinks  to  scholaize 
upon  the  gospel,  tliough  Greek,  according  to  his  Greek 
analogies,  and  hath  not  been  auditor  to  the  oriental  dialects, 
shall  want  in  the  heat  of  his  analysis  no  accommodation  to 
stumble.  In  this  place,  as  the  5th  of  Maith.  reads  it,  "  Sav- 
ing for  the  cause  of  fornication,"  the  Greek,  such  as  it  is, 
sounds  it,  except  for  the  "  word,  report,  speech,  or  propor- 
tion" of  fornication.  In  which  regard,  with  other  induce- 
ments, many  ancient  and  learned  writers  have  understood 
this  exception,  as  comprehending  any  fault  equivalent  and 

Soporlional  to  fornication.  But  truth  is,  the  evangehst  here 
ebraizes,  taking  "  word  or  speech"  for  "  cause  or  matter,"  in 
the  common  Eastern  phrase,  meaning  perhaps  t 
if  he  had  said  "  for  fornication,"  as  in  this  19th  ch 
yet  the  word  is  found  in  the  5th  of  Exodus  ah 
propoilioD,  where  the  Israelites  are  commanded 
tasks,  "  the  matter  of  each  day  in  his  day."  A  task,  we 
know,  is  a  proportion  of  work,  not  doing  the  same  thing  ab- 
solutely every  day,  but  so  much.  Whereby  it  may  be 
doubtful  yet,  whether  here  be  not  excepted  not  only  fornica- 
tion itseif,  but  other  causes  equipollent,  and  proportional  to 
foiTiioation.  Which  very  word  also  to  understand  rightly, 
we  must  of  necessity  have  recourse  agaiii  to  the  Hebrew. 
For  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  sense,  by  fornication  is  meant  the 
common  prosiitution  of  body  for  sale.  So  that  they  who  are 
so  exact  for  the  letter  shall  be  dealt  witli  by  the  Lexicou,  and 
':he  Eiymologicon  too  if  they  please,  and  must  be  bound  to 
forbid  divorce  for  adnltery  also,  until  it  come  to  open  whore- 
dom and  trade,  like  that  for  which  Claudius  divorced  Messa- 
lina.  Since  tlwrefore  they  take  not  here  the  word  fornication 
m  the  common  significance,  fur  an  open  exercise  in  the  stews, 
■put  grant  divorce  for  one  single  act  of  privateat  adultery,  notr 
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withitanJing  thai  the  word  speaks  a  public  and  nutoriona 
fre(]uency  of  fad,  not  nithout  price ;  we  may  reason  with  aa 
good  leave,  and  as  little  sti-ainin^  to  the  text,  that  oar  Saviour 
on  set  piirpoae  chose  this  word  fomication,  improperly  ap- 
plied to  the  lapse  of  adultery,  that  we  might  not  think  our- 
■eivea  bound  from  all  divorcer,  except  when  that  &ult  hath 
been  actually  committed.  For  the  language  of  scripturp 
aigniiies  by  fornication  (and  others  besides  St.  Austin  so  ex- 
pounded it)  not  only  the  trespass  of  body,  nor  perhaps  thai 
between  marrieil  persons,  unless  in  a  degree  or  qaalily  ah 
Bharaeless  as  the  bordello ;  but  signifies  also  any  notable  dis- 
obedience, or  intractable  carri^e  of  the  wife  to  the  husband 
as  Judg.  six.  2,  whereof  at  large  in  "  the  Doctrine  of  S 
vorce,"  1.  2,  c.  18.  Secondly,  signifies  the  appareot  alientf 
tion  of  mind  not  to  idolatry,  (wtiich  may  seem  to  aiuwer  tl 
act  of  adultery,)  but  far  on  this  side,  to  any  point  of  wi 
worship,  though  to  the  true  God  ;  sometimes  it  notes  the  loii 
of  earthly  things,  or  worldly  pleasures,  though  in  a  right  b9 
liever,  sometimes  the  least  suspicion  of  unwitting  idolatry!" 
As  Numb.  XT,  39,  wilfu!  disobedience  to  any  <if  the  least  of 
God's  commandments  is  called  Ibrnication  :  Psalm.  Issiii,  26, 
S7  ;  a  distrust  only  in  God,  and  withdrawing  tram  that  neai^ 
neas  of  zeal  and  confidence  which  ought  to  he,  is  called  forni- 
cation. We  may  be  sure  it  could  not  impori  thus  much  less 
than  idolatry  in  the  borrowed  melaphor  between  God  and 
man,  unless  it  signified  as  much  less  than  adulter}-  in  tha 
ordinary  acceptation  between  man  and  wife.  Add  alao,  that 
there  was  tio  need  our  Savjour  should  grant  divorce  for 
adultery,  it  being  death  by  law,  and  law  then  in  force.  Which 
was  the  cause  why  Joseph  sought  to  put  away  his  betrothed 
wife  privately,  lest  he  should  make  her  an  enample  of  capital 
pnnisliment,  as  leamedesi  expounders  afiinn,  Herod  being  a 
great  zealot  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  phari^ees  great 
masters  of  the  text,  a$  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  doubting 
had  cause  to  fear,  Oi'  if  they  can  prove  it  was  neglected, 
which  they  cannot  do,  why  did  our  Saviour  shape  his  answw 
to  the  corruption  of  that  age,  andnot  ratherlell  them  of  their 
neglect  t  If  ihey  sav  he  came  not  to  meddle  with  iheir  judi- 
caturea,  much  less  then  was  it  in  his  thought  to  make  tiiem 
new  ones,  or  ttiat  divorce  should  he  judicially  restrained  ir 
,  >  Mtricter  manneT  by  these  hi^  words,  more  than  adultery 
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JTnlidHlly  acquitted  by  those  hia  words  lo  the  adulteress. 
His  senlence  doth  no  more  by  law  forbid  di-forrie  here,  'han 
liv  law  it  doth  absolve  adultery  there.  To  tliem  ilierefore, 
who  have  drawn  this  yoke  upon  Christians  t'roiii  his  words 
thus  wrtsted,  nothing  remains  but  the  guilt  of  a  presumption 
and  perversenesB,  which  will  be  hard  for  them  to  answer. 
Tbus  much  tbat  the  woi'd  fornication  is  to  be  understood  aa 
the  lan^i^e  of  Christ  understands  it  for  a  constant  alienaiiou 
and  disaffection  of  mind,  or  for  the  continual  pi'actice 
obedience  and  crossness  from  the  duties  of  love  and  peace ; 
that  is,  in  sum,  when  (o  be  a  tolerable  wife  is  either  naturally 
not  in  their  power,  or  obstinately  not  in  their  will :  and  ihia 
opinion  also  la  St.  Austin'ri,  lest  it  should  hap  to  be  suspected 
of  novelty.  Yet  grant  die  thing  here  meant  were  only 
adultery,  the  reason  of  thin^  will  atfoi'd  more  to  nur  a» 
tion,  than  did  the  reason  of  words.  For  why  is  divorce 
.Bwftil  but  only  for  adultery  ?  because,  say  tliey,  that  crime 
only  breaks  the  mati-imony.  But  this,  I  reply.  The  instilutkin 
itsdf  gainsays  :  for  that  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  words 
T  of  the  institution,  that  most  breaks  the 
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the  duties  of  help,  of  love,  and  tranquillity,  is  most  contrary 
to  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  institution  ;  that  therefore 
much  moi-e  breaks  matrimony  than  the  act  of  adultery, 
though  repeated.  For  this,  as  it  is  no!  felt,  nor  troubles  him 
who  perceives  it  not,  so  being  perceived,  may  be  soon  re- 
pented, soon  amended  :  soon,  if  it  can  be  pardoned,  may  be 
rednemed  with  ihe  more  ardent  love  and  duty  in  her  who 
liath  the  pardon.  But  this  natural  unineetness  both  cannot 
be  unknown  long,  and  ever  after  cannot  be  amended,  if  it  he 
natural ;  and  will  not,  if  it  be  far  gone  obstinate.  So  thi ' 
wanting  aught  in  the  instant  (o  be  as  great  a  breach 
tery,  it  gains  it  in  the  perpetuity  to  be  greater.  Nexti^ 
adultery  does  not  exclude  her  other  fitness,  her  other  pleasing- 
ness :  she  may  be  otherwise  both  loving  and  prevalent,  at 
many  adulteresses  be  ;  but  in  tbia  general  unfitness  or  aliena- 
tion she  can  be  uothin;r  to  him  that  can  please.  In  adultery 
nothing  is  given  fiom  the  husband,  which  he  missps,  or  en- 
joys the  less,  aa  it  may  be  subtly  given ;  hut  this  unfitness 
defrauds  him  of  ihe  whole  contentment  which  is  sought  in 
And  what  benefit  to  him,  though  nothing  be  giver 
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by  ih  ftealili  of  lululterv  to  anotlier,  if  that  wliich  there  is 
to  give,  whether  i'  be  solace,  or  society,  be  not  such  as  may 
juady  conteiil  him  ?  and  so  not  only  deprives  him  of  what 
It  slioidd  give  hiin,  but  give-  him  sorrow  and  affliction, 
which  it  did  not  owe  bim.  Besides,  is  adultery  the  greatest 
breach  of  matrimony  in  rrapecl  of  the  offeuce  to  God,  or  of 
the  injury  to  man  ?  If  in  tlie  fi)rmer,  then  otiier  sins  may 
offend  God  more,  and  sooner  cause  him  to  disunite  his  servant 
from  being  one  flesh  witli  such  an  offender.  If  in  respect 
of  the  latter,  other  injuries  are  demonstrated  therein  more 
heavy  to  man's  nature  than  the  iterated  act  of  adultery-  God 
therefore,  in  his  wisdom,  would  not  so  dispose  his  remedies, 
as  to  provide  them  fur  the  less  injuries,  and  not  allow  them 
for  the  greaiei'.  Thus  is  won  both  from  the  word  fornication, 
uud  the  reason  of  adultery,  that  the  exception  of  divorce  is 
not  limited  to  that  act,  but  enlarged  to  the  causes  above 
specified. 

"  And  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit 
adultery."]  Bv  this  clause  alone,  if  by  nothing  else,  we  may 
assure  us  that  Christ  intended  not  to  deliver  here  the  whole 
doctrine  of  divorce,  but  only  to  condemn  abuses.  Utherwise 
to  marry  ailer  desertion,  which  the  apostle,  and  the  reformed 
churches  at  this  day  permit,  is  here  forbid,  as  adnltery.  Be 
she  never  so  ivrotigfuily  deserted,  or  put  away,  as  the  law  then 
suffered,  if  thus  forsaken  and  expulsed,  she  accept  the  refiige 
and  protection  of  any  honesler  man  who  would  love  her  better, 
and  give  lierself  in  marriHge  to  him ;  by  what  the  letter  guides 
us,  it  shall  be  present  adultery  to  them  both.  This  is  either 
harsh  and  cruel,  or  all  the  churches,  teachiug  as  they  do  to 
the  contrary,  are  loose  and  remiss ;  besides  that  the  apostle 
himself  stands  deeply  fined  in  a  contradiction  against  out  8&- 
viour.  What  shall  we  make  of  this  ?  what  rather  the  common 
interpreter  ran  make  of  it,  for  they  be  his  own  markets,  let 
him  now  try ;  let  him  try  which  way  he  can  wind  in  his  Ver- 
tumnian  distinctions  and  evasions,  if  his  canonical  gabardine 
of  lest  and  letter  do  not  now  sit  too  close  about  him,  and  pinch 
his  activity:  which  if  I  err  not,  hath  here  hampered  itself  in 
a  spring  fit  for  those  who  put  their  confidence  in  alphabets. 
Spanheim,  a  writer  of"  EvangL4ical  Doubts,"  comes  now  and 
confesses,  that  our  Saviour's  words  are  "  to  be  limited  beyond 
the  limitation  there  expressed,  and  excepted  beyond  their  ow£ 
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exception,"  as  not  Bneaking  of  what  happened  rarely,  but  what 
moat  commonly.  Is  it  bo  rare,  Spanheim,  to  be  deserted?  or 
was  it  then  so  rare  to  put  away  injuriously,  that  a  pTBon  so 
hatefully  expelled,  should  to  the  heaping  of  raoi*  injury  be  turn- 
ed like  an  infectious  thing  out  of  all  marnacrelriiitiun  upon  pain 
of  adultery,  as  not  considerable  to  the  brevity  of  this  half  sen- 
tence? Of  what  then  speaks  our  Saviour?  "  Oflhatcollusion," 
saitb  he,  "  which  was  then  most  frequent  among  the  Jews,  ot 
changing  wives  and  husbands  through  inconstancy  and  un- 
chaste desires.*'  CoUuders  yourselyes,  as  violent  to  this  Ihw  ot 
God  by  your  unmerciful  binding,  as  the  pharisees  by  their 
unbounded  loosening?  Have  thousands  of  Christian  souls 
perished  as  to  this  life,  and  God  knows  what  hath  betided 
their  consciences,  for  want  of  thi^i  healing  explanation  ;  and 
is  it  now  at  last  obscurely  drawn  fort^,  only  to  cure  a  scratch, 
and  leave  the  main  wound  spoutina;  ?  "  Whosoever  putteth 
away  his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  committeth  adultery." 
Tliat  shall  be  spoke  of  all  ages,  and  all  men,  though  never  so 
justly  otherwise  moved  to  divorce:  in  the  very  next  breath, 
"  And  whoBO  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  committeth 
adultery :"  the  men  are  new  and  miraculous,  they  tell  you 
now,  "  you  are  to  limit  it  lo  that  age,  when  it  was  in  fashion 
to  chop  matrimonies ;  and  must  be  meant  of  him  who  puts 
away  with  his  wite's  consent  through  the  lightness  and  iewd- 
neas  of  them  both."  But  by  what  rule  of  logic,  or  indeed 
of  reason,  is  our  commission  to  understand  the  antecedent  one 
way  and  the  consequent  another  ?  for  in  that  habitude  this 
whale  verse  may  be  considei'ed  :  or  at  least  to  take  the  parts 
of  a  copulate  axiom,  both  absolutely  affirmative,  and  to  say, 
the  first  is  absolutely  true,  the  other  not,  but  must  lie  limited 
to  a  certain  time  and  custom ;  which  is  no  less  than  to  say 
they  are  both  false  ?  For  in  this  compound  axiom,  he  the 
parts  never  so  many,  if  one  of  thera  do  but  falter,  and  be  not 
equally  absolute  and  general,  the  rest  are  all  false.  If,  there- 
fore, that "  he  who  marrieB  her  which  is  put  away  commits 
adultery,"  be  not  generally  true,  neither  is  it  generally  true 
that  "  he  commits  adulfery  who  puts  away  for  other  cause 
than  fomicaiion."  And  if  the  marrying  her  which  is  put 
away  must  be  understood  limited,  which  they  cannot  but  yield 
it  must,  with  the  same  limitation  must  be  understood  the  pui- 
;  awfty.     Thus  duth   the  common  exposition  confound 
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itself  and  justify  tills  which  is  here  brought,  that  our  SaviooTj 
&s  well  ill  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  as  in  tbe  second,  prt^ 
hibited  only  such  divorces  as  the  Jews  then  made  thi'ouc^h 
malice  or  through  plotted  licence,  not  those  which  ai'e  fct 
necesBBry  and  Just  causes;  where  charity  and  wisdom  disjoina 
that  trhich  not  God,  hut  error  and  disaster,  joiuea. 

And  there  is  yet  to  this  our  ex^Hisitioii,  a  sti'onu^r  siding 
friend,  than  any  can  be  an  adrersary,  unlws  St.  Paul  be 
doubted,  who  repealing  a  command  concerning  divorce,  1  Cor. 
vii.,  which  is  agreed  by  writers  to  be  the  same  n-ith  this  of 
our  Saviour,  and  appointing  that  the"  wife  remain  unmarried, 
or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband,". leaves  it  infallible,  tliat  our 
Saviour  spake  chiefly  against  putting  away  for  casual  and 
choleric  disagreements,  or  any  other  cause  which  may  with 
human  patience  and  wisdom  be  reconciled  ;  not  hereby  mean- 
ing to  hale  and  dash  together  the  irreooncileable  aversations 
of  nature,  nor  to  tie  uji  a  faultless  person  like  a  parricide,  as 
it  were  into  one  sack  with  an  enemy,  to  be  his  causeless  tor- 
mentor and  executioner  the  length  of  a  long  life.  Lastly,  let 
this  sentence  of  Chiist  be  undei'stood  how  it  will,  yet  that  it 
was  never  intended  for  a  judicial  law,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
magistrate,  besides  that  the  office  of  our  Saviour  had  no  such 
purpose  in  the  gospel,  this  latter  part  of  the  sentence  may 
assure  us,  "  And  whoso  inarrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  com- 
mits adultery,"  Shall  the  escepiion  for  adul'ery  belung  to 
this  clause  or  not  7  If  not,  it  would  be  strange,  that  he  who 
marries  a  woman  really  divorced  for  adultery,  as  Chiist  per- 
mitted, should  become  an  adulterer  by  marrying  one  who  is 
now  no  other  man's  wife,  himself  being  also  fi'ee,  who  mig-lit 
bv  this  means  reclaim  her  from  common  whoredom..  A  ' 
if  the  exception  must  belong  hither,  then  it 'follows  that, 
who  marries  an  adulteress  divorced  commits  no  adull 
which  would  soon  discover  to  us  what  an  absurd  and  si 
less  piece  of  injustice  this  would  be,  to  make  a  civil  statute 
in  penal  courts ;  whereby  the  adulteress  put  away  may  marry 
another  safety,  and  without  a  crime  to  him  that  marries  her ; 
but  the  innocent  and  wrongfully  divorced  shall  not  marry 
again  without  the  guilt  of  adultery  both  to  herself  and  to  h<!r 
second  husband.  This  saying  of  Christ,  theiefore,  cannot  he 
made  a  temporallaw^wereit  but  for  this  reason.  Nuns  it  easy 
to  say  what  coherence  there  u  at  all  in  it  from  thr.  letlw,  ta 
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HTiy  peri'ect  sense  not  ubnoxiouB  to  some  absurdity,  and  seems 
much  less  agreeable  to  whatever  else  of  the  gospel  is  ieft  us 
written:  doubtless  by  our  Saviour  spoken  in  that  fierceness 
aad  abstruse  intricacy,  first,  lo  anmse  nis  lemnters,  and  admo- 
nish in  general  the  abusers  of  that  Mosaic  law;  nex.t,  to  lei 
Herod  Know  a  second  knoiver  of  his  unlawful  act,  though 
the  Biiptist  were  beheaded;  last,  that  his  disciples  and  all 
good  men  might  learn  to  oipouiid  him  in  this  place,  as  b  all 
other  his  precepts,  not  by  the  written  letter,  but  by  that  un- 
erring paraphrase  of  Cluistian  love  and  charity,  which  is  the 
sum  of  aU  commands,  and  the  perfection. 

Ver  10.  "  His  disciples  say  unlo  him,  If  the  case  of  the 
man  be  bo  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry." 

This  verse  I  add,  to  leave  no  objection  behind  unanswered : 
for  some  may  think,  if  this  our  Saviour's  sentence  be  so  fair, 
as  not  coinmaading  aught  that  patience  or  nature  cannot 
brook,  why  then  did  the  disciples  murmur  and  say,  "  It  is 
not  good  to  marry  ?  "  I  answer,  that  the  discifdes  had  been 
longer  bred  up  under  the  pharissan  doctrine,  than  under  that 
of  Christ,  and  so  no  marvel  though  tiiey  yet  retained  the  in- 
fection of  loving  old  licentious  customs ;  no  marvel  though 
they  thought  it  hard  they  might  not  for  any  offence,  that 
thoroughly  angered  them,  divorce  a  wife,  as  well  as  put  away 
a  servant,  since  it  was  but  giving  her  a  bill,  as  they  v 
taught.  Secondly,  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  with  them 
to  understand  our  Saviour  in  matters  far  easier.  So  that  be 
it  granted  their  conceit  of  this  text  was  the  same  which  h 
tommonly  conceived,  according  to  the  usuai  rate  of  their  ca- 
pacity then,  it  will  not  hurt  a  better  interpretation.  But  why 
did  not  Christ,  seeing  their  error,  inform  them  ?  for  good 
cause :  it  was  his  professed  method  not  to  teach  them  all 
things  at  all  times,  but  each  thing  in  due  place  and  season. 
Christ  said,  Luke  xxii.,  that  "  he  who  had  no  sword,  should 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one  :"  the  disciples  took  it  in 
uifest  wrong  sense,  yei  our  SaTiour  did  not  there  infoj-m  ihem 
better.  He  told  them,  "  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  g 
through  a  needle's  eye,"  than  a  rich  man  in  at  heaven-^i 
Tliey  were  "  amazed  exceedingly :"  he  explained  himself  i 
mean  of  those  "  who  trust  in  riches,''  Mark  x.  "  They 
were  amazed  then  out  of  mcflsnre,"  for  so  Mark  relates  it; 
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&s  if  his  explaiaing;  bad  increased  their  amazement  in  such  s 
plain  case,  and  which  concerned  so  nearly  their  calling  to  be 
informed  in.  Good  reason,  tlierefore,  if  Christ  at  that  time 
did  not  stand  amplifying,  to  the  thick  prejudice  and  tradition 
wherein  they  were,  tiiis  question  of  more  difficulty,  and  leea 
concernment  to  any  perhaps  of  them  in  particular.  Yet  did 
he  not  omit  to  sow  within  tiiem  the  seeds  of  a  sufficient  de- 
termining, against  the  time  that  his  promised  Spirit  should 
brinv  all  things  to  their  memory.  He  had  declared  in  their 
heanng  not  'ong  before,  how  diiitant  he  was  from  abolishing 
the  law  itself  of  divorce ;  he  had  referred  them  to  the  institi- 
tion  ;  and  afler  all  this,  gives  them  a  set  answer,  from  whicL 
they  might  collect  what  was  clear  enough,  that  "  all  men 
cannot  receive  all  sayings,"  ver.  11.  If  such  regard  be  bad 
to  each  man's  receiving  of  marriage  or  single  life,  what  can 
arise,  that  the  same  Cnrisiian  regard  sbould  not  be  had  in 
most  necessary  divorce?  All  which  instructed  both  them 
and  us,  that  it  beseemed  his  disciples  to  learn  the  deciding  of 
this  question,  which  hath  nothing  new  in  it,  first  by  tije  insti- 
tution, then  by  the  general  grounds  of  religion,  not  by  a  par- 
ticular saying  here  and  there,  tempered  and  levelled  only  to 
an  incident  occasion,  the  riddance  of  a  tempting  assault.  For 
what  can  this  be  hut  weak  and  shaUow  apprehension,  to  for^ 
sake  the  standard  principles  of  institution,  faith  and  charity; 
then  to  be  blank  and  various  at  eveiy  occurrence  in  scripture, 
and  in  a  cold  spasm  of  scruple,  to  rear  peculiar  doctrines  upon 
the  place,  that  shall  bid  the  gray  authority  of  most  unchange- 
able and  sovereign  rules  to  stand  by  and  be  contradicted  ? 
Thus  to  this  evangelic  precept  of  famous  difficiUty,  which  for 
these  many  ages  weakly  understood,  and  violently  put  in 
practice,  hath  made  a  shambles  rather  than  an  ordinance  of 
matrimony,  I  am  firm  a  truer  exposition  cannot  be  given.  If 
this  or  that  argument  here  used  please  not  eveiy  one,  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  arguments,  any  half  of  them  will  suffice.  Or 
should  they  all  Jail,  as  truth  itself  can  fail  as  soon,  I  should 
content  me  with  the  institution  alone  to  wage  this  controversy, 
and  not  distrust  to  evince.  If  any  need  it  not,  the  happier: 
yet  Christians  ought  to  study  earnestly  what  may  be  anotner'a 
need.  But  if,  as  mortal  mischances  are,  some  hap  lo  need  it, 
let  them  be  sure  they  abuse  not,  and  give  God  his  thanks, 
wli9  hath  revived  this  remedy,  not  too  late  for  them,  aixl 
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pccuercd  off  an  invetemte  misexposition  from  the  gospel :  a 
work  not  to  perish  by  the  vain  breath  or  doom  of  this  age. 
Our  next  industry  shall  be,  under  the  same  guidance,  to  try 
with  -what  fidelity  that  remaining  passage  in  the  Epistlca 
touching  tliis  matter  bath  been  commented. 
1  Cor.  vii.  10,  kc. 

10.  "  And  unto  the  married  I  command,"  ice 

11.  "  And  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife." 

This  intimates  but  what  our  Saviour  taught  before,  that 
divorce  is  not  rashly  to  be  made,  but  reconcilement  io  be  per- 
suaded and  endeavoured,  as  ofl  Eia  the  cause  can  have  to  do 
with  reconcilement,  and  is  not  nnder  the  dominion  of  blame- 
less nature;  which  may  have  reason  to  depart,  though  sel- 
domeat  and  last  from  charitable  love,  yet  sometimes  from 
friendly,  and  familiar,  and  something  oflener  from  conjugal 
love,  which  requires  not  only  moral,  but  natural  causes  to  the 
making  and  maintaining;  and  may  be  warrantably  excused 
to  retire  &om  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  seeks,  and  the  ill 
requitals  which  unjustly  it  finds.  For  nature  hath  her  zodiac 
also,  keeps  her  great  annual  circuit  over  human  things,  as 
truly  as  the  sun  and  planets  in  the  firmament ;  hath  her  ano- 
malies, hath  her  obliquities  in  ascensions  and  declinations,  ac- 
cesses and  recesses,  as  blamelessly  as  they  in  heaven.  And  ' 
sitting  in  her  planetary  orb  with  two  reins  in  each  hand,  one  | 
strait,  the  other  loose,  tempera  the  course  of  minds  as  well  as 
bodies  to  several  conjunctions  and  oppositions,  friendly  or  un- 
friendly aspects,  consenting  oDest  with  reason,  but  never  con- 
trary'. This  in  the  effect  no  man  of  meanest  reach  but  daily 
sees  ;  and  though  to  every  one  it  appear  not  in  the  cause,  yet 
to  a  clear  capacity,  well  nurtured  with  good  reading  and  ob- 
servation, it  cannot  but  be  plain  and  visible.  Other  exposi- 
tion, therefore,  than  hath  been  given  to  former  places,  thai 
g^ve  light  to  these  two  summary  verses,  will  not  be  needful : 
save  only  that  these  precepts  are  meant  to  those  married  who 
difler  not  in  religion. 

''  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord :  if  any  brother 
hatli  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell 
with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away." 

No-w  follows  what  is  to  be  done,  if  the  persons  wedded  be  of 
K  fli^erent  faith.  The  common  belief  is,  that  a  Christian  ts  hero 
—  2d2 
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toijimBnded  not  to  divorce,  if  (he  infidel  please  tu  V^y,  thougli 
it  i)f  but  tn  vex,  or  to  deride,  or  to  seduce  the  Christian.  Tuts 
'loctrinewill  be  ihe  easy  work  of  a  refutation.  The  other  opi- 
nior  is,  that  a  Christian  ia  here  condition  ally  permit^  to  hold 
wedlock,  with  a  misbeliever  only,  upon  hopes  limited  by  Chris- 
'ianprudenee,  which  without  much  difficulty  shaU  be  defended. 
Tiiat  this  here  spoken  by  Paul,  not  by  the  Lord,  cannot  be  a 
command,  these  reasons  aTonch.  First,  the  law  of  Moses, 
Exod.  xjisiv.  16 ;  Dent.  vii.  3,  6,  interpreted  by  Ezra  and 
NehemiHh,  two  infallible  authors,  comcDands  to  divorce  an 
iiitiJel  not  for  the  fear  only  of  a  ceremonious  defilement, 
but  of  an  irreligious  sediicement,  fenred  both  in  respect  of 
the  believer  himself,  and  of  his  children  in  danger  to  be 
pervei'Ced  by  the  misbeiieving  parent,  Nehem.  siii.  24,  26. 
And  Peter  Martyr  thought  this  a  convincing  reason.  If 
therelore  the  legal  pollution  vaniebing  have  abrogated  the 
ceremony  of  this  law,  so  that  a  Christian  may  be  permitted 
to  retain  an  infidel  without  uncleanness,  yet  the  moral  reason 
of  divorcing  stands  to  eternity,  which  neither  apostle  nor 
angel  from  heaven  can  coitntermund.  All  that  they  reply  to 
this  is  their  human  warrant,  that  God  will  preserve  us  in 
our  obedience  to  this  command  against  the  danger  of  se- 
duceinent.  And  so  undoubtedly  be  will,  if  we  understand 
Ms  commands  aright ;  if  we  turn  not  this  evangelic  permis- 
sion into  a  legal,  and  yet  illegal,  command ;  if  we  turn  not 
hope  into  bondage,  the  charitable  and  A-ee  hope  of  gaining 
another  into  the  forced  and  servile  temptation  of  losing  our- 
selves: but  more  of  this  beneaih.  Thus  these  words  ot 
Paul  by  common  doctrine  made  a  comnunJ,  are  made  a 
contradiction  to  the  moral  law. 

Secondly,  Not  the  law  only,  hut  the  go-pel  from  the  law, 
and  from  itself,  requires  even  in  the  same  chapter,  where  di- 
vorce between  them  of  one  religion  is  so  narrowly  forbid, 
rather  than  our  Christian  love  should  come  into  danger  id 
backsliding,  to  forsake  all  relations,  bow  near  soever,  and  the 
wife  expressly,  with  promise  of  a  high  rewanl.  Malt,  ziz 
And  he  who  hates  not  fether  or  mother,  wife  or  children, 
hindering  hts  Cliristiun  course,  much  more  if  they  despise  or 
assault  It,  cannot  be  a  disciple,  Luke  siv.  How  can  the 
apostle  then  command  us  to  love  and  continue  in  that  n 
moQV,  which  our  Saviour  bids  us  hate  and  forsake  7 
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ran  as  booii  teach  our  faculty  of  respiration  to  contract  siul 
to  dilate  itaelf  at  once,  to  breathe  and  to  fetch  breath  in  the 
same  inetaut,  as  teach  our  minds  how  to  do  such  contrarv 
acts  as  these  towards  the  same  object,  and  as  they  must  be 
done  in  the  same  moment.  For  either  the  hatred  of  her  re- 
h'gion,  and  her  hatred  to  our  religion,  will  work  powerfully 
against  ihe  love  of  her  aociety,  or  the  Iotb  of  that  will  by  de- 
grees flatter  out  all  our  zealous  liatred  and  foraakiitg,  and 
Hoon  ensnare  us  to  unchriatianly  compliances. 

Thirdly,  In  marriage  there  ought  not  only  to  he  a  civil 
love,  but  such  a  love  as  Christ  loves  his  church  ;  but  where 
the  religion  is  contrary  without  hope  of  conTersion,  there  can 
be  no  love,  no  faith,  no  peaceful  society ;  (they  of  the  other 
opmion  confess  it;)  nay,  there  ought  not  to  be,  further  than 
in  espectation  of  gaining  a  soul :  when  that  ceases,  we  know 
Ood  hath  put  iin  enmity  between  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
and  the  seed  of  the  serpent.  Neither  should  we  "love  them 
that  hate  the  Lord,"  as  the  prophet  told  Jehoshaphat, 
2  Chron.  xix.  And  thin  apostle  himself  in  another  place 
warns  us,  that  we  "  be  not  unequally  yoked  with  infidels," 
2  Cor.  ri. ;  for  that  there  can  be  no  fellowship,  no  commu- 
nion,  no  concord  between  such.  Outward  commerce  and 
civil  intercourse  cannot  perhaps  be  avoided  ;  but  tnie  friend 
ship  and  famihurity  there  can  be  none.  How  vainly  there- 
fore, not  to  say  how  impiously,  would  the  most  inward  and 
dear  alliance  of  marring  or  continuance  in  marriage  be 
commanded,  where  true  friendship  is  confessed  impossible ! 
For,  say  they,  we  are  forbid  here  to  marry  with  an  infidel, 
not  bid  to  divorce.  But  to  rob  the  words  thus  of  their  full 
sense,  will  not  be  allowed  them  :  it  is  not  said,  Enter  not  into 
yoke,  but,  "  Be  not  unequally  yoked  ; "  which  plainly  for- 
bids the  thing  in  present  act,  as  well  as  in  purpose  :  and  his 
manifest  conclusion  is,  not  only  that  "  we  should  not  touch," 
but  that  having  touched,  "  we  should  come  out  fi'om  among 
them,  and  be  separate;"  with  the  promise  of  a  blessing 
thereupon,  ihat  ■'  God  will  receive  us,  will  be  our  Father, 
and  we  his  sons  and  daughters,"  ver.  17,  18.  Why  we 
should  stay  wiih  an  infidel  after  the  expense  of  all  our  hopes 
can  be  but  for  a  civil  relation ;  but  why  we  should  depart 
from  a  seducer,  setting  aside  the  misconslruotion  of  this  phice, 
ij^piu  a  religious  necessity  of  departing.     The  worse  cause 
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therefore  of  staving'  (if  it  Le  any  cause  at  all,  for  civil  go 
Temment  forces  it  not)  must  not  overtop  tlie  religious  ctmte 
of  separating,  executed  with  gucli  an  iir^nt  zeal,  and  such  a 
prostrate  humiliation,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  What  God 
nates  to  join,  certainly  he  cannot  love  should  continue  joined ; 
it  being  all  one  in  matter  of  ill  consequence,  to  marry,  or  to 
continue  married  wiih  an  infidel,  save  only  so  long  as  we 
wait  willingly,  and  with  a  safe  hope.  St.  Panl  therefore, 
citing  here  a  command  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  for  bo  he 
terms  il,  that  we  should  separate,  cannot  have  bound  us  with 
that  which  he  calls  his  own,  whether  command  or  counsel, 
that  we  shotdd  not  separate. 

Which  is  the  fourth  reason,  for  he  himself  lakes  care  leat 
we  should  mistake  him  :  "  hut  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the 
Lord."  If  the  Lord  spake  not,  then  roan  spakii  it,  and  man 
hath  no  lordship  to  command  the  conscience ;  yet  modem 
inlerpreters  wilt  nave  it  a  command,  maugre  Si.  Paul  him- 
self j  they  will  make  him  a  prophet  like  Caiaphas,  to  speak 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  not  thinking,  nay,  denying  to  think ; 
though  he  disavow  to  have  received  it  fi-om  the  Lord,  his 
word  shall  not  be  taken;  though  an  apostle,  he  shall  be 
borne  down  in  his  own  epistle,  by  a  race  of  expositors  who 
presume  to  know  from  whom  he  spake,  better  than  he  him- 
self. Paul  deposes,  that  the  Lord  speaks  not  this;  they,  that 
the  Lord  speaks  it :  can  this  be  less  than  to  brave  him  with 
a  full-faced  contradiction  ?  Certainly  to  such  a  violence  as 
this,  for  I  cannot  call  it  an  expounding,  what  a  man  should 
answer  I  know  not,  unless  thai  if  it  be  their  pleasure  nest  to 
put  a  gag  into  the  apostle's  mouth,  they  are  alresidy  furnished 
with  a  commodious  audacity  toward  the  attempt.  Bega 
would  seem  to  shun  the  contradictory,  by  telling  us  that  the 
Lord  spake  it  not  in  pernon,  as  he  did  the  former  precept. 
But  how  many  other  doctrines  doth  St,  Paul  deliver,  which 
the  Lord  spake  not  in  pfirson,  and  yet  never  uses  this  pre- 
■mble  but  in  things  indiflferent?  So  long  as  we  receive  him 
for  a  messenger  of  God,  for  him  to  stand  sorting  sentences, 
what  the  Lord  spake  in  person,  and  what  he,  nut  the  Lord 
in  person,  would  be  but  a  chill  trifling,  and  his  readers  might 
catch  an  ague  the  while.  Bui  if  we  shall  supply  the  gram- 
matical ellipsis  regularly,  and  as  we  must  in  the  same  tense, 
■II  will  be  then  clear  ;  for  we  cannot  supply  it  thus,  To  th^^ 
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reet  I  speak,  the  Lord  spake  not ;  but,  I  speak,  the  Lord 
speaks  not.  If  then  the  Lord  neilier  spake  in  person,  nur 
Bpeaks  it  now,  the  apostle  ttstifyiug  both,  it  follows  duly, 
that  this  can  be  no  command.  Forsooth  the  fear  is,  lest  this, 
not  being  a  command,  would  prove  an  evang'elic  counsel, 
and  so  make  way  for  supererogations.  As  if  the  aposlle 
could  not  speak  his  mind  in  tilings  indifferent,  as  he  doth  in 
four  or  five  seveial  places  of  this  chapter  with  the  like  pre 
(ace  of  not  commanding,  but  that  the  doubted  inconvenience 
of  supererogating  must  needs  rush  in.  And  how  adds  it  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  {for  this  also  ihey  object,)  whenas  the 
apostle  by  his  Chi-istjan  prudence  guides  us  in  the  liberty 
which  Ood  hath  left  ns  to,  without  command?  Could  not 
the  Spirit  of  God  instruct  us  by  him  what  was  free,  as  well 
as  what  was  not?  But  what  need  I  more,  when  Cameron, 
an  ingenuous  writer,  and  in  high  esteem,  solidly  confutes  the 
siinrise  of  a  command  here,  and  among  other  woi'ds  hath 
thoep,  that "  when  Paul  speaks  as  an  apostle,  he  uses  this 
form,"  The  Lord  saith,  not  I,  ver.  10  ;  "  but  as  a  private  man 
he  naith,  I  speak,  not  the  Lord,"  And  thus  also  all  the  prime 
&t^'■.rs,  Austin,  Jerome,  and  the  rest,  understood  this  place. 
Vifthly,  The  very  stating  of  the  question  declares  Oils  to 
be  no  command ;  "  If  any  hrotlier  hath  an  unbelieving  wife, 
and  she  he  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her 
away."  For  the  Greek  word  avuvlonX  does  not  imply  only 
her  being  pleased  to  stay,  but  his  being  pleased  to  let  her 
stay :  it  must  be  a  consent  of  them  both.  Nor  can  the  force 
of  this  woiJ  be  rendered  less,  without  either  much  negli- 
gence or  iniquity  of  him  that  otherwise  translates  it.  And 
thus  the  Greek  church  also  and  their  synods  understood  it, 
who  best  knew  what  their  own  language  meant,  as  appear! 
by  Mattbffius  Monachus,  an  author  set  forth  by  Leunclavius, 
and  of  antiquity  perhaps  not  inferior  to  Balsamon,  who 
writes  upon  the  canons  of  the  apostles :  this  author  in  his 
chap.  "  That  marriage  is  not  to  be  made  with  heretics," 
thus  recites  the  second  canon  of  the  6th  synod ;  "  As  to 
the  Corinthians,  Paul  determines,  If  the  believing  wife 
choose  to  live  with  the  unbelieving  husband,  or  the  believing 
husband  with  the  unbelieving  wife.  Mark,"  saith  he, "  how 
the  npostle  here  condescends:  if  the  believer  please  to  dwell 
with  the  nnbeUever ;  so  that  if  he  please  not,  out  of  daufal 
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the  marn^e  if  diasolvfid.  And  I  am  perenadod  i(  im 
so  in  ibe  beginning,  and  thua  preached."  And  thereupon 
gire«  an  example  of  one,  who  thougli  not  deserted,  yet  bj 
vie  decree  of  Theodoius  the  patriarch  divorced  an  unbe* 
lieving  wife..  What  therefore  depends  in  the  plain  state  of 
this  question  on  the  consent  and  well  liking  of  them  both 
must  not  be  a  command.  Lay  next  the  latter  end  of  the 
11th  verse  to  the  12th,  (for  wherefore  else  is  logic  taught 
us  ?)  in  a  discreet  axiom,  as  it  can  be  no  other  by  the  phrase ; 
"  The  Lord  saith,  Let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife : 
but  I  say,  Ijet  him  not  put  away  a  misbelieving  wife."  This 
sounds  as  if  by  the  judgment  of  Paul  a  man  might  pat  away 
any  wife  but  the  misbeneving ;  or  else  the  parts  are  not  dis< 
Crete,  or  diesentany,  for  both  conclade  not  putting  away,  and 
consequently  in  such  a  form  the  proposition  is  ridiculotis. 
Of  necessity  therefore  the  former  part  of  this  sentence  must 
be  conceived,  as  understood,  and  silently  granted,  that  al- 
though the  Lord  command  to  divorce  an  infidel,  yet  I,  not 
the  Lord,  command  you.  No  ;  but  give  ray  judgment,  that 
for  some  evangelic  reasons  a  Christian  may  be  permitted  not 
to  divorce  her.  Thus  while  we  reduce  the  brevity  of  St. 
Paul  to  a  plainer  sent^e,  by  the  needful  supply  of  that  which 
was  granted  between  him  and  the  Corinthians,  the  very  lo^c 
of  Ins  speech  extracts  him  confessing,  that  the  Loi'd's  com- 
mand lay  in  a  seeming  contrariety  to  this  liis  counsel :  and 
that  he  meant  not  to  thrust  out  a  command  of  tlie  Lord  by 
a  new  one  of  his  own,  as  one  nail  drives  another,  but  to  re- 
lease us  from  the  rigour  of  it,  by  the  right  of  the  gospel,  so 
far  forth  as  a  charitable  cause  leads  us  m  the  hope  of  win- 
ning another  soul  withont  the  peril  of  losing  our  own.  For 
this  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  to  teach  us  that  "  the  end  of 
the  commandment  is  charity,"  1  Tim.  i.,  not  the  drudging 
out  a  poor  and  worthless  duty  forced  from  ub  by  the  (ax  and 
tale  of  so  many  letters.  This  doctrine  tlierefore  can  be  no 
command,  but  it  must  contradict  the  moral  law,  the  gospel, 
and  the  apostle  himself,  both  elsewhere  and  here  also  even  in 
the  act  of  speakftig. 

If  then  it  be  no  command,  it  must  remain  to  be  a  permiB- 
sion  ;  and  that  not  absolute,  for  so  it  would  be  still  contrary  to 
the  law,  but  with  such  a  cuuiion  as  breaks  not  the  law,  but, 
■  the  nuumer  of  the  gospel  is,  fulfils  it  through  i' 
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The  law  had  two  reasons :  the  one  iras  ceremonial,  the  pollu- 
tion that  all  Gentiies  were  to  the  Jews ;  this  the  vision  of 
Peter  had  abolished,  Acts  x.,  ani  oleansed  all  creatures  to 
the  use  of  a  Christian.  The  Corinthians  understood  not 
this,  but  feared  lest  dwelling  in  matrimony  with  an  nnbp- 
liever,  they  were  defiled.  The  aposile  disciiases  that  scruple 
with  an  evangelic  reason,  shewing  them  that  although  God 
heretofore  under  the  law,  not  intending  the  conversion  of  the 
Gi'ntiles,  except  some  special  ones,  held  them  as  polluted 
things  to  the  Jew,  yet  now  purposing  to  call  them  in,  he 
hath  purified  them  from  that  legal  uncleanness  wherein  they 
stood,  to  u^e  and  to  be  nsed  in  a  pure  manner. 

For  saith  he,  "  The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by 
the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  hus- 
band, else  were  your  children  unclean  ;  but  now  they  are 
holy."  That  is,  they  are  sanctified  to  you,  from  that  legal 
impurity  which  you  bo  fear ;  and  are  brought  into  a  near  ca- 
pacity to  be  holy,  if  they  believe,  and  to  have  free  access  to 
noly  things.  In  the  mean  lime,  as  being  God's  creatures,  a 
Christian  hath  power  to  use  them  according  to  their  proper 
use ;  in  as  much  as  now,  "  all  things  to  the  pure  are  become 
pure."  In  this  legal  respect  tberetore  ye  need  not  doubt  to 
continue  in  marriage  with  an  unbeliever.  Thus  others  also 
expound  this  place,  and  Cameron  especially.  This  reason 
warrants  us  only  what  we  may  do  without  fear  of  pollution, 
does  not  bind  us  that  we  must.  But  the  other  reason  of  the 
law  to  divorce  an  infidel  was  moral,  the  avoiding  of  entice- 
ment from  the  true  faith.  This  cannot  shrink  ;  but  remains 
in  OA  full  force  as  ever,  to  save  the  actual  Christian  from  the 
snare  of  a  misbeliever.  Yet  if  a  Christian  full  of  grace  and 
spiriluai  gifts,  finding  the  misbeliever  not  frowardly  affected, 
fears  not  a  seducing,  but  hopes  rather  a  gaining,  who  sees  not 
that  thin  moral  reason  is  not  violated  by  not  divorcing,  which 
the  law  commanded  to  do,  but  better  fulfilled  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  gospel  working  through  charity?  For  neither 
•the  faithfiil  is  seduced,  and  the  nnfaithfiil  is  either  saved,  or 
with  all  discharge  of  love  and  evangelic  duty  sought  to  be 
saved.  But  contrariwise,  if  the  infirm  Christian  shall  be 
commanded  here  against  his  mind,  against  his  hope,  and 
against  his  strength,  to  dwell  with  all  the  scandals,  the  house- 
hold persecntions,  or  alluring  temptations  of  an  infidel,  liow 
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not  the  gospel  by  this  made  harsher  than  the  law,  ind 
more  yoking  ?  Therefore  tlie  apostle,  ere  he  deliver  this 
other  reason  why  we  need  not  in  all  haste  put  away  an  in- 
fidel, his  mind  misgiving  him,  lest  he  should  seem  to  be  the 
imposer  of  a  new  coraitiund,  stays  not  for  method,  bil  wirh 
ati  abrupt  speed  inserts  the  declaration  of  their  liberty  in  ihis 

"  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  hina  depart ;  a,  brother 
or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  euch  cases  :  but  God  bath 
called  UB  lo  peace." 

"  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,"]  This  cannot  be  re- 
Btrained  to  local  depariure  only ;  for  who  knows  not  that  an 
offensive  society  is  worse  than  a  forsaking  ?  If  his  parpose 
of  cohabitation  be  to  endanger  the  life,  or  the  conscience,  Beza 
himself  is  half  persuaded,  that  this  may  purchase  to  the  faith- 
ful person  the  same  freedom  that  a  desertion  may ;  and  «o 
Gerard,  and  others  whom  he  cites.  If,  therefore,  he  depart 
in  affection  ;  if  he  depart  from  giving  hope  of  his  conversion, 
if  he  disturb,  or  acoff  at  religion,  seduce  or  tempt ;  if  he  rage, 
doubtless  not  the  weak  only,  but  the  strong  may  leave  him ; 
if  not  for  fear,  yet  for  the  dignity's  sake  of  religion,  which 
«Bimot  be  liable  to  all  base  affronts,  merely  for  the  worship- 
ping of  a  civil  marriage,  I  take  therefore  "  departing"  to  be 
as  large  as  the  negative  of  being  well  pleased ;  that  is,  if  he 
he  not  pleased  for  the  present  to  live  lovingly,  quietly,  inof- 
fensively, so  as  may  give  good  hope ;  which  appears  well  by 
that  which  follows. 

"  A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases,"] 
If  St.  Paul  provide  seriously  against  the  bondage  of  a  Chris- 
tian,  it  is  not  the  only  bondage  to  live  unmarried  for  a  desert- 
ing infidel,  but  to  endure  faiis  presence  intolerably,  to  bear 
indignities  against  bis  religion  in  words  or  deeds,  to  be  wea- 
ried with  seducements,  to  have  idolatries  and  superstitions 
over  before  his  eyes,  to  he  tormented  with  impure  and  pro- 
bne  conversation  ;  this  must  needs  he  bondage  to  a  Chris- 
tian :  is  this  lefl  all  unprovided  for,  wJlbout  remedy,  or 
frealom  granted  ?  Undoubtedly,  no  ;  for  the  apoatie  leaves 
it  further  to  be  considered  with  prudence,  what  bondage  a 
lirother  or  sister  is  not  under,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  as  be 
speaks  himself  plurally,  "  in  such  cases." 

"  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace."] 
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bondage,  not  to  brabblee  and  contentions  with  him  who  is  nol 
pleased  to  live  peaceably,  as  mariiage  and  Christianity  re- 

Sjire.  And  where  etrife  arises  from  a  cause  hopeless  to  be 
layed,  what  better  way  to  peace  than  by  separating  that 
which  IB  ill  joined  7  It  is  not  divorce  that  first  breaks  the 
peace  of  a  family,  as  some  fondly  comment  on  this  place;  but 
It  is  peace  already  bi^ken,  which,  when  other  cures  fail,  can 
only  be  restored  to  the  faultless  person  by  a  necessary  di- 
vorce. And  St.  Paul  here  warrants  us  to  seek  peace,  rather 
than  to  remain  in  bondage.  If  God  hath  called  us  to  peace, 
why  should  we  not  follow  him  ?  why  should  we  miserably 
stay  in  perpetual  discord  under  a  servitude  not  required  ? 

"  For  what  knowest  thou,  0  wife,  whether  "hou  shalt  lave 
thy  husband,"  Sec.]  St.  Paul  having  thus  cleared  himself, 
not  to  go  about  the  mining  of  our  Christian  liberty,  not  to 
cast  a  snare  upon  ua,  which  to  do  he  bo  much  hated,  returns 
now  to  the  second  reason  of  that  law,  to  put  away  an  infidel 
for  fear  of  sediicement,  which  he  does  not  here  contradict 
with  3  command  now  to  venture  that;  but  if  neither  the 
infirmity  of  the  Christian,  nor  the  strength  of  (he  unbeliever, 
be  feared,  but  hopes  appearing  that  he  may  be  won,  he  judges 
it  no  breaking  of  that  law,  tliough  the  believer  be  permitted 
to  forbear  divorce,  and  can  abide,  without  the  peril  of  seduce- 
ment,  to  offer  the  charity  of  a  salvation  to  wife  or  hustrand, 
which  is  the  fulfilling,  not  the  transgressing,  of  that  law; 
and  well  worth  the  undertaking  with  much  hazard  and  pa- 
tience. For  what  knoweat  thou  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy 
wife  that  is,  till  all  means  convenient  and  possible  with  dis- 
cretion  and  probability,  as  human  thinp  are,  have  been  a^ed, 
Por  Christ  himself  sends  not  our  hope  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
fforld's  end ;  but  sets  it  bounds,  beyond  which  we  need  nol 
wait  on  a  brother,  much  less  on  an  infidel.  If  after  such  a 
time  we  may  count  a  professing  ChiTstian  no  better  than  a 
heathen,  after  less  time  perhaps  we  may  cease  to  hope  of  a 
heathen,  that  he  will  turn  Christian.  Otherwise,  to  hind  us 
harder  than  the  law,  and  tell  us  we  ai'e  not  under  bondsge,  is 
mere  mockery.  If,  till  the  unbeliever  please  to  part,  we  may 
not  stir  from  the  house  of  our  bondase,  then  certain  this  our 
hberty  is  not  grounded  in  the  purchase  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
pleasure  of  a  miscreant.  What  knows  the  loyal  husband, 
whether  he  may  not  save  the  aduIteresB  ?  he  is  not  therefore 
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bound  to  receive  lier.  What  knows  the  wife,  but  eXie  may 
reclaim  her  husband  who  hath  desfirtud  her?  Yet  the  re- 
formed churches  do  noi  enjoin  ner  to  wuii  longer  ihan  after 
ihe  coutempi  of  an  ecclesiastical  summonB.  Beza  himself 
here  befnends  us  with  a  remarkable  speech : — "  What  couid 
be  Urmly  constituied  in  human  matters,  if  under  pretence  of 
expecting  grace  from  above,  it  should  be  never  lawtul  for  us 
to  seek  our  right  ?  "  And  yet  in  other  cases  not  less  reason- 
able to  obtain  a  must  just  and  needful  remedy  by  divorce,  he 
turns  the  innocent  party  to  a  task  of  prayers  beyond  the 
multitude  of  beads  and  rosaries,  to  beg  the  gifl  of  chastity  in 
recompense  of  an  injui'ious  marriage.  But  the  apostle  is  evi- 
'  dent  enough:  "  We  are  not  under  bondage;"  trusting  that  he 
'  writes  to  those  who  are  not  ignorant  what  bond^e  is,  tc>  let 
supercilious  determiners  cheat  them  of  their  freedom.  God 
hath  called  us  to  peace,  and  so  doubtless  hath  left  in  our 
hands  how  to  obtJiin  it  seasonably,  if  it  be  not  our  own 
choice  to  sit  ever  like  novices  wretchedly  servile. 

Thus  much  the  apostle  in  this  question  between  Christian 
and  pa^n,  to  us  now  of  little  use ;  yet  supposing  it  written 
Sot  our  instruction,  as  it  may  be  rightly  applied,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  the  difference  between  a  true  believer  and  a  heretic, 
or  any  one  truly  religious,  either  deserted  or  seeking  di- 
vorce from  any  one  grossly  erroneous  or  profane,  may  be 
referred  hitlier.  Fur  St.  Paul  leaves  us  here  the  solution  not 
of  this  case  only,  which  little  concerns  us,  but  of  such  like 
ca£es,  which  mav  occur  to  us.  For  where  the  reasons  di- 
rectly square,  who  can  forbid  why  the  verdict  should  not  be 
the  same?  But  this  the  common  writers  allow  us  not.  And 
yet  from  this  t«xt,  which  in  plain  words  give  liberty  to  none, 
unless  desei-ted  by  an  infidel,  they  collect  the  same  freedom, 
though  the  desertion  be  not  for  religion,  which,  as  I  conceive, 
they  need  not  do ;  but  may,  without  straining,  reduce  it  to 
the  cause  of  fornication.  For  first,  they  confess  thai  deser- 
tion is  seldom  without  a  just  suspicion  of  adultery  :  next,  it  is 
a  breach  of  marriage  in  the  same  kind,  and  in  some  eort 
worse  :  tor  adultery,  though  it  give  to  another,  yet  it  bereaves 
not  all ;  but  the  deserter  wholly  denies  all  right,  and  makes 
one  flesh  twain, which  is  counted  the  absolutest  breach  of  matrt 
mony,  and  causes  the  other,  as  much  as  in  liim  lies,  to  corn- 
in,  by  being  eo  left.     Nevertheless,  those  reasons,  which 
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Iney  bring  of  establishing  by  this  place  the  like  liberty  from 
Bny  ilesertion,  are  fair  and  eolid  :  and  if  the  thing  be  lawful, 
and  can  be  proved  flo,  more  waye  than  one,  bo  much  the 
safer.  Their  argumentg  I  ehall  here  recite,  and  that  they 
may  not  come  idle,  Ehall  use  them  to  make  good  tlie  like 
freedom  to  divorce  for  other  causes ;  ana  that  we  are 
more  under  bondage  to  any  heinous  default  against  tbe  n 
ends  of  matrimony,  than  to  a  desertion :  first,  they  allege 
that,  1  Tim,  V.  8,  "  If  any  provide  not  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  norsethan  an  infidel." 
But  a  deserter,  say  tbey,  can  have  no  cai'e  of  them  who  are 
most  his  own;  therefore  the  deserted  party  is  not  less  to  be 
righted  against  such  a  one  than  against  an  infideL"  With 
the  same  evidence  I  argue,  that  man  or  wife,  who  hates  in 
wedlock,  is  perpetually  unsociable,  unpeaceful,  or  unduteous, 
either  not  being  able,  or  not  wiUing  to  perform  what  the  main 
ends  of  marriage  demand  in  help  and  solace,  cannot  be  said 
to  care  fur  who  should  he  dearest  in  the  house ;  therefore  is 
worse  than  an  infidel  in  both  regards,  either  in  undertaking  a 
duty  which  he  cannot  perform,  to  the  undeserved  and  unspeak- 
able injury  of  the  other  parly  so  defrauded  and  betrayed,  or 
not  perfoiming  what  he  hath  undertaken,  whenas  he  may  or 
might  have,  to  the  perjury  of  himself,  more  irrehgious  than 
heathenism.  The  blameless  person,  therefore,  hatn  as  good 
a  plea  to  sue  out  his  dehrery  from  this  bandage,  as  from  the 
desertion  of  an  infidel.  Since  most  writers  cannot  but  grant 
that  desertion  is  not  only  a  local  absence  but  an  intolerable 
society ;  or  if  they  grant  it  not,  the  reasons  of  St,  Paul  grant 
it,  with  as  much  leave  as  they  grant  to  enlarge  a  particular 
freedom  from  paganism  into  a  general  freedom  from  any  de- 
sertion. Secondly,  they  reason  from  the  likeness  of  either 
&ct,  "  the  same  loss  redounds  to  the  deserted  by  a  Christian, 
as  hy  an  infidel,  the  same  peril  of  temptatiou."  And  I  in 
like  manner  affirm,  that  if  honest  and  free  persons  may  be 
allowed  to  know  what  is  most  to  their  own  loss,  the  same  loss 
and  discontent,  but  worse  disquiet,  with  continual  misery  and 
temptation,  resides  in  the  company,  or  belter  called  the  per- 
secution of  an  unfit,  or  an  unpeaceable  coTisort,  than  by  his 
desertion.  For  then  the  deserted  may  enjoy  himself  at  least. 
And  he  who  deserts  is  more  favourable  lo  the  party  whom 
hia  presence  afflieU,  than  that  importunate  thing,  which  ia 
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tnd  mil  ce  ever  coQTersant  before  the  eyes,  a  loyal  and  indi- 
vidual vexation.  As  for  those  who  still  rudely  urge  it  no 
los8  to  marriage,  no  desection,  ao  long  as  the  tleah  is  preeent, 
and  offers  a  benevolence  that  hates,  or  is  justly  hated,  I  am 
not  of  that  vulgar  and  low  persuasion  to  think  such  forced 
embracemenls  as  these  worth  the  honour  or  the  humanity  oi 
marriage,  but  far  beneath  the  eoul  of  a  rational  and  freebom 
man.  Thirdly,  they  say,  "  It  is  not  the  infidelity  of  the  de- 
BSrter,  but  the  desertion  of  the  infidel,  fi-om  which  the  apostle 
gives  this  freedom:"  and  I  join,  tliat  the  apostle  could  aa 
Bttle  I'equire  our  Rubjection  to  an  unfit  and  injurious  bondage 
present,  as  to  nn  infidel  absent.  To  free  ub  from  that  which 
is  an  evil  by  being  distant,  and  not  froni  that  which  is  an  in- 
mate, and  in  the  bosom  evil,  argues  an  improvident  and  care- 
less deliverer.  And  thus  aU  occasions,  which  way  Bocrer 
they  turn,  are  not  unofficious  to  administer  something  which 
may  conduce  to  explain  or  to  defend  the  assertion  of  this  book 
touching  divorce.  I  complain  of  nothing,  but  that  it  is  indeed 
too  copious  to  be  the  matter  of  a  dispute,  or  a  defence,  rather 
to  be  yielded,  as  in  the  best  ages,  a  thing  of  common  reason, 
not  of  controversy.  What  have  I  left  to  say  ?  I  fear  to  be 
more  elaborate  in  such  a  perspicuity  as  this,  lest  I  should 
seem  not  to  teach,  but  to  upbraid  the  didncss  of  an  age ;  not 
to  commune  with  reason  m  men,  but  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
reason  fi^iim  among  men  ;  this  only,  and  not  the  want  of  more 
to  aay,  is  the  limit  of  my  discourse. 

IVho  among  the  fathers  have  interpreted  thewords  of  Christ 
concerning  divorce,  at  is  here  interpreted  ;  and  what  the 
civil  law  of  Christian  emperors  ia  the  primitive  church 
determined. 

Although  testimony  be  in  logic  an  arguraenf  rightly 
called  "inartificial,"  and  doth  not  soUdly  fetch  the  truth 
by  multiplicity  of  authors,  nor  argue  a  thing  false  by  the 
few  that  bold  so ;  yet  seeing  most  men  fi-om  their  youth 
BO  accustom,  as  not  to  scan  reason,  nor  clearly  to  apprehend 
it,  but  to  trust  for  that  the  names  and  numbers  of  such,  as 
have  got,  and  many  times  undeservedly,  the  reputation 
among  them  to  know  much ;  and  because  there  is  a  vulgar 
also  of  teachers,  who  are  as  blindly  by  whom  they  &DCy 
'   '     s  tV.;y  lead  the  people,  it  wUl  not  be  ami  '       ~ 
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who  had  rather  list  themselves  under  this  weaker  sort,  and 
follow  authoiitiee,  to  talte  notice  that  this  opinion  which  I 
bring,  hath  been  favoured,  and  by  some  of  those  affirmed, 
who  in  their  time  were  able  to  cany  what  they  taught,  had 
ihey  ui^;ed  it,  through  all  Chriatendom ;  or  to  have  left  it 
such  a  credit  with  all  good  men,  as  they  who  could  not 
boldly  use  the  opinion,  would  have  feared  to  censure  it. 
But  since  by  his  appointment  on  whom  the  times  and  sea- 
sons wait,  every  noint  of  doctrine  is  not  fata!  to  be  tho- 
roughly sifted  out  in  every  age,  it  will  he  enough  for  me  to 
find,  that  the  thoughts  of  wisest  heads  heretofore,  and  hearts 
no  less  reverenced  for  devotion,  have  tended  this  way,  and 
contributed  their  lot  in  some  good  measure  towards  thia 
which  hath  been  here  attained.  Others  of  them,  and  modem 
especially,  have  been  as  full  in  the  assertion,  though  not  so 
^11  in  the  reason ;  so  that  either  in  this  regard,  or  in  the 
former,  I  shall  be  manifest  in  a  middle  fortune  to  meet  the 
praise  or  dispraise  of  being  aomeihing  first. 

But  I  defer  not  what  I  undertook  to  shew,  that  in  the 
church  both  primitive  and  reformed,  the  words  of  Christ 
have  been  understood  to  grant  divorce  for  other  causes  than 
adultery ;  and  that  the  word  fornication  in  marriage  harh  a 
larger  sense  than  that  commonly  supposed. 

Justin  Martyr  in  his  first  Apology,  written  within  fiftj 
years  after  St.  John  died,  relates  a  story  which  EusebiuB 
transcribes,  that  a  certain  matron  of  Rome,  the  wife  of  a 
vicious  hnshand,  herself  also  formerly  vicious,  but  converted 
to  the  faith,  and  persuading  the  same  to  her  husband,  at 
least  the  amendment  of  his  wicked  life;  upon  his  not  yield- 
ing to  her  daily  entreaties  and  persuasions  in  this  behalf, 
procured  by  law  to  be  divorced  from  him.  This  was  neither 
lor  adultery,  nor  desertion,  but  as  the  relation  says,  "  esteem- 
ing it  an  ungodly  thing  to  be  the  consort  of  bed  with  him, 
who  against  the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  sought  out  volup- 
tuous ways."  Suppose  he  endeavoured  some  unnatm-al 
abuse,  as  tbe  Greek  admits  that  meaning,  it  cannot  yet  he 
called  adultery;  it  therefore  could  be  thought  worthy  of 
divorce  no  otherwise  than  as  equivalent,  or  worse ;  and 
other  vices  will  appear  in  other  respects  as  much  divorcive. 
Next,  it  is  said  her  friends  advised  her  to  stay  a  while ;  ani] 
I      what   reason  gave  they;    not  because  th^  held  imlawfal 
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what  she  purposed,  but  because  they  thought  she  m^lit 
longer  yet  hope  his  rrpenlance.  She  obeyed,  till  the  man 
going  to  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  reported  to  grow  still 
more  impenitent,  not  for  any  adultery  or  desertion,  whereof 
neither  can  be  gathered,  but  suth  the  Martyr,  and  epcaks  it 
likft  one  approving,  "lest  she  should  be  partaker  of  his  un- 
righteous and  ungodly  deeds,  remaining  in  wedlock,  the 
communion  of  bed  and  board  with  such  a  person,  she  left 
him  by  a  lawful  divorce."  This  cannot  but  give  us  tbe 
judgment  of  the  church  in  those  pure  and  next  to  apostohc 
times.  For  how  else  could  the  woman  have  been  permitted, 
or  here  not  reprehended  ?  and  if  a  wife  might  then  do  this  with* 
out  reproof,  a  husband  certainly  might  no  less,  if  not  more. 

Tertullian,  in  the  same  age,  writing  his  fourth  Book 
against  Marcion,  witnesses  "  that  Christ,  by  his  answer  to 
the  Pharisees,  protected  the  constitution  of  Moses  as  his  own, 
and  directed  the  institution  of  the  Creator,"  for  I  aller  not 
his  Carthaginian  phrase ;  "  He  excused  rather  than  destroyed 
the  constitution  of  Moses ;  I  say,  he  forbade  conditionally,  •  If 
any  one  therefore  put  away,  that  he  may  marry  another ; "  so 
that  if  he  prohibited  conditionally,  then  not  wholly:  and 
what  he  forbade  not  wholly,  he  permitted  otherwise,  where 
the  cause  ceases  for  which  he  prohibited:"  that  is,  when  a 
man  makes  it  not  the  cause  of  his  nutting  away,  merely  that 
he  may  marry  again.  "  Christ  teacnes  not  contrary  to  Moees, 
the  justice  of  divorce  hath  Christ  the  aaserter :  he  would  not 
have  marriage  separate,  nor  kept  with  ignominy,  permitting' 
then  a  divorce;  and  guesses  that  this  vehemence  of  oui 
Saviour's  sentence  was  chiefly  bent  against  Herod,  as  wai 
cited  before.  Which  leaves  it  evident  how  Tertullian  inter- 
preted this  prohibition  of  our  Saviour :  for  whereas  the  text  is, 
"  Whosoever  putteth  away,  and  marrieth  another ;"  wherefore 
should  Tertullian  explain  it,  "  Whosoever  putteth  away  that 
he  may  marry  another,"  but  to  signily  his  opiuion,  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  forbid  divorce  from  an  unworthy  yoke,  but 
forbid  the  malice  or  the  lust  of  a  needless  change,  and  cbjeliy 
those  plotted  divorces  then  in  use? 

Origen  in  the  next  century  testifies  to  have  known  certain  who 
had  thegovemment  of  churches  in  his  time,  who  permitted  some 
to  marry,  while  yet  their  former  husbands  lived,  and  excasea 
tbe  deed,  as  done  "  not  without  cause,  though  without 
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tare,"  which  confirms  tliat;  cause  not  to  )>e  adulteiy;  fur  how 
then  was  it  against  scripture  that  they  married  again  ?  And  a 
little  beneath,  for  I  cite  his  seTenlh  homily  un  Matthew,  saitb 
he,  "to  endure  faults  wofae  than  adultery  and  fornication, 
seems  a  tiling  unreasonable;"  and  disputes  therefore  that 
Christ  did  not  speak  by  "  way  of  precept,  but  as  it  were  ex- 
pounding," By  which  and  the  like  speeches,  Origen  de- 
dares  his  mind,  far  from  thinking  that  our  Saviour  confined 
all  tlie  causes  of  divorce  to  act uaF  adultery, 

Lactantius,  of  the  age  that  succeeded,  speaking  of  this 
matter  in  the  6th  of  his  "Institutions,"  hath  these  words: 
"But  lest  any  think  he  may  circurascrihe  divine  precepts, 
let  this  he  added,  that  all  misinterpreting,  and  occasion  of 
fraud  or  death  may  be  removed,  he  commita  adultery  who 
marries  the  divorced  wife;  and  besides  the  crime  of  adultery, 
divorces  a  wife  that  he  may  marry  another."  To  divorce 
and  marry  another,  and  to  divorce  that  he  may  marry  ano- 
ther, are  two  different  things ;  and  imply  that  Lactantius 
thought  not  this  place  theforhiddingof  all  necessary  divorce, 
but  such  only  as  proceeded  from  the  wanton  desire  of  a 
future  choice,  not  fiom  the  burden  of  a  present  affliction. 

About  this  time  the  council  of  Ehberis  in  Spain  decreed 
the  husband  excommunicate,  "if  he  kept  his  wife  being  an 
adulteress ;  but  if  he  left  her,  he  might  after  fen  years  be 
received  into  communion,  if  he  retained  her  any  while  in 
his  house  after  the  adtiltery  known."  The  coimcil  of  Neo- 
cEBsaria,  in  the  year  314,  decreed,  TJiat  if  the  vvife  of  any 
laic  were  convicted  of  adultery,  that  man  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry;  if  after  ordination  it  were  com- 
mitted, he  was  to  divorce  her  ;  if  not,  he  could  not  hold  liie 
ministry.  The  coimcil  of  Nantes  condemned  in  seven  years' 
penance  the  husband  that  would  reconcile  with  an  adulteress. 
But  how  proves  this  that  other  causes  may  divorce?  Ji 
proves  thu» :  There  can  be  but  two  causes  why  these  councils 
enjoined  so  strictly  the  divorcing  of  an  adulteress,  either  as 
an  offender  against  God,  or  against  the  husband ;  in  the  lat^ 
ter  respect  they  could  not  impose  on  liim  to  divorce ;  for 
every  man  is  the  master  of  his  own  forgiveness :  who  shall 
hinder  him  to  pa?'don  the  injuries  done  against  himself?  It 
follows  therefore,  that  the  divorce  of  an  adulteress  was  com- 
manded by  these  three  councils,  as  it  was  a  sin  ^;ainst  God ; 
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RHfl  by  nil  (!ons«quence  they  could  not  but  believo  that  oitite 
sins  B9  heinous  might  wilh  equal  justice  be  the  ground  of  a 
divorce. 

Basil  in  his  73r(l  rule,  as  Chamier  numbers  it,  thus  detar- 
raines  :  "  That  diTorce  ought  not  to  be,  unless  for  adultery, 
or  the  hirderance  to  a  godly  life."  What  doth  this  but  pro- 
claim  aloud  more  causes  of  divorce  than  adultery,  if  by  other 
Bins  besides  this,  in  wife  or  husband,  the  godliness  of  the 
better  person  may  be  cerlaiidy  hindered  and  endangered? 

EpiphaniuB,  no  lees  ancient,  writing  against  heretics,  ana 
therefore  aJionld  himself  be  orthodoxal  above  others,  ac- 
quaints ns  in  his  second  book,  torn,  i.,  not  that  his  private 
persuasion  was,  but  that  the  whole  church  in  his  lime  gene- 
rally thought  other  causes  of  divorce  lawful  besides  adultery, 
as  comprehended  under  that  name  :  "  If,"  aaith  he,  "a  ^- 
vorce  happen  for  any  cause,  either  fornication  or  adultery,  w 
any  heinous  fault,  the  word  of  God  blames  not  eitber  the  man 
or  wife  marrying  again,  nor  cuts  them  off  from  the  congre- 
KBtioD,  or  from  life,  but  bears  uith  the  iufirmity ;  nut  that 
he  may  keep  both  wives,  but  that  leaving  the  former  he  may 
be  lawfully  joined  to  the  latter:  the  holy  word  and  the  holy 
church  of  God,  commisei'ates  this  man,  esjweially  if  he  be 
otherwise  of  good  conversation,  and  live  according  to  God'a 
Ihw."  This  place  is  cleai'er  (lian  exposition,  and  Deeds  no 
comment. 

Ambrose,  on  the  16th  of  Luke,  teaches  "  that  all  wedlock 
is  not  God's  joining:"  ajid  to  the  19th  of  Prov,,  "That  a 
wife  is  prepared  of  uie  Lord,"  as  the  old  Latin  translate*  it| 
he  answers,  that  the  Septuagmt  renders  it,  "  a  wife  is  fitted 
by  the  Lord,  and  tempered  to  a  kind  of  harmony ;  and 
wliere  that  hannony  is,  there  God  joins ;  where  it  ia  not, 
there  disBension  reigns,  which  is  not  from  God,  for  God  ia 
love."  This  he  brings  to  prove  the  marrying  of  Christian 
with  Gentile  to  be  no  mariiage,  and  consequently  divorced 
without  sin:  but  he  who  sees  not  this  argument  iJow  plunly 
it  serves  to  divorce  any  untunabte,  or  unatonable  matrimony, 
Bees  little.  On  the  First  to  the  Cor.  vii.  he  grants  a  womaq 
may  leave  her  husband  not  only  for  fornication,  "but  for 
apostncy,  and  inverting  nature,  though  not  marry  agah) 
but  the  man  may;"  here  are  cauges  of  divorce  assigned 
ilher  than  adultery.     And  K'>ing  on  he  affirms,  "  thai  lbs. 
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3  of  God  is  gi'eater  than  the  caii-ie  of  matrimony ;  that 
the  reverence  of  wedlock  ia  not  due  to  him  who  hates  the 
author  thereof;  that  no  mati'iaiony  is  firm  without  devotion 
to  God ;  that  dishonour  done  to  God  acquits  the  other  being 
deserted  from  the  bond  of  matrimony ;  that  the  faith  of  mar- 
riage is  not  to  be  kept  with  sueh,"'  If  these  contorted  sen- 
tences be  ought  worth,  it  is  not  the  desertion  that  breaks 
what  is  broken,  but  the  impiety;  and  who  then  may  not  for 
that  cause  better  divorce,  than  tarry  to  be  deserted  ?  or  these 
grave  sayings  of  St.  Ambrose  are  but  knacks. 

Jerome  on  tlie  19th  of  Matthew  explains,  that  for  the  cause 
of  fornication,  or  the  "  eospicion  thereof,  a  man  may  freely 
divorce."  What  can  breed  that  suspicion,  but  sundjy  faults 
leading  that  way  ?  By  Jerome's  consent  therefore  divorce  is 
free  not  only  for  actual  adultery,  but  for  any  cause  that  may 
incline  a  wise  man  to  the  just  suspicion  thereof. 

Austin  also  must  be  remembered  among  those  who  hold, 
that  this  instance  of  fornication  ^ives  equal  inference  to  other 
faults  equally  baleful,  for  which  to  divorce ;  and  therefor 
in  his  books  to  Pollentius  he  disputes,  "  that  infidelity,  aa 
being  a  greater  sin  than  adultery,  ought  so  much  the  rather 
cause  a  divorce."  And  on  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  under 
the  name  of  fornication,  will  have  "  idolatry,  or  any  harmful 
superstition,"  contained,  which  are  not  thought  to  disturb 
matrimony  so  dii'ectly  as  some  other  obstinacies  and  disaffec- 
tions,  more  against  the  daily  duties  of  that  covenant,  and  in 
the  Eastern  tongues  not  unfrequently  called  fornication,  as 
hath  been  shewn.  "  Hence  is  understood,"  saith  he,  "  that 
not  only  for  bodily  fornication,  but  for  that  which  draws  the 
mind  from  God's  law,  and  foully  corrupts  it,  a  man  ma; 
without  fHult  put  away  his  wife,  and  a  wife  her  husband, 
because  the  Lord  excepts  the  cause  of  fornication,  which  for- 
nication we  are  constrained  to  interpret  in  a  general  sense," 
And  in  the  first  book  of  his  "  Retractations,"  chap.  16,  he  re- 
tracts not  this  his  opinion,  but  commends  it  to  serious  consi- 
deration ;  and  explains  that  he  counted  not  there  all  sin  to  be 
fmnication,  but  the  more  detestable  sort  of  sins.  The  cause 
of  fornication  therefore  is  not  in  this  discourse  newly  inter- 

Cted  to  fiiguify  other  faults  infringing  the  duties  of  wedlock, 
ides  adultery. 
Lastly,  the  council  of  Agatha  in  the  year  506,  can.  25, 
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I  decieet],  that  "  if  hj  ,den  wlit  divorcml  without  some  great 
I  fault,  or  giving  no  probable  cause,  therefore  divorced,  th&t 
'  ihej  might  marry  eome  unlawful  person,  or  some  other 
man's,  if  before  [he  proTincial  bishops  were  maile  aec|uainledj 
or  judgment  passed,  the;  presumed  this,  excommunicatioa 
was  [he  penally."  Whence  it  follows,  thai  if  the  cause  of 
divorce  were  some  great  offence,  or  that  tliey  gave  probable 
causes  for  what  they  did,  and  did  not  therefore  divorce,  tliat 
they  might  presume  with  some  unlawful  person,  or  wliat  was 
another  man's,  the  censure  of  cburch  in  those  days  did  not 
touch  them. 

Thus  having  alleged  enou"li  to  shew,  after  what  manner  the 
1    primitive  church  for  above  five  hundred  years  understood  our 
I    Savionr's  words  louchinj;  divorce,  I  shall  now,  with  a  labour 
I    lees  dispersed,  and  sooner  dispatched,  bring  under  view  what 
I  the  oivil  law  of  tiiose  times  constituted  a^ut  this  matter;  I 
I   say  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  honour  of  every  true  civiliai 
I   to  stand  for,  rather  than  to  count  that  for  law,  which  tbe 
pontifical  canon  had  enthralled  them  to,  and  instead  of  inter- 
preting a  generous  and  elegant  law,  made  them  the  drudge* 
of  a  blockish  rubric. 

Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  pious  emperors  both,  ord^cd 
that,  "  as  by  consent  lawful  marriages  were  mode,  so  by  COD- 
I  sent,  but  not  without  the  bill  of  divorce,  they  might  be  di^ 
L  solved;  and  to  dissolve  was  the  moi'e  difficult,  only  in  favour 
of  tbe  children."     VVe  see  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  that 
age,  one  of  the  purest  and  leamedest  since  Christ,  conceived 
no  hinderance  m  the  wowb  of  our  Saviour,  hut  that  a  divorce, 
mutually  consented,  might  be  suffered  by  the  law,  especially 
if  there  were  no  children ;  or  if  there  were,  careful  provision 
was  made.     And  fiirlher  saith  that  law,  (supposing  there 
I  wanted  the  consent  of  either,)  "  We  design  the  causes  of  di- 
I  vorce  by  this  most  wholesome  law ;  for  as  we  forbid  the  dis- 
f  solving  of  marriage  without  just  cause,  so  we  desire  that  a 
Llmsband  or  a  wife  distressed  by  some  adverse  necessity, 
I  sbould  be  freed  though  by  on  unhappy,  yet  a  necessary  reliet" 
r  What  dram  of  wisdom  or  reheion  f  for  charily  is  the  tmest  re- 
ligion) could  there  be  in  that  Snowmg  age,  which  is  not  vir- 
tually summed  up  in  this  most  just  law  f    As  for  those  other 
Christian  emperors,  from  Constantiiie,  tbe  first  of  them,  find- 
ing the  Romas  law  in  this  point  so  answerable  to  the  Mo^^i 
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it  might  be  the  likeliest  cause  why  they  altered  nothing  to  re- 
Btraint ;  but  if  aught,  rather  to  liberty,  for  the  help  and  txrn- 
eideration  of  the  weaker  sex,  according  as  the  gospel  BeemB  to 
make  the  wife  more  equal  to  hi'i*  husband  in  these  conjugal 
respects,  than  the  law  of  Moaea  doth.  Therefore  "if  a  man 
were  absent  from  his  wife  four  years,  and  in  that  apace  not 
heard  of,  tboiigh  gone  to  war  in  the  service  of  the  empire," 
she  might  divorce,  and  marry  another,  by  the  edict  of  Con- 
stantine  to  Dalmatius,  Cod.  1. 5,  tit.  17.  And  this  was  an  ege 
of  the  church,  both  ancient  and  cried  up  stil!  for  the  most  fjouris  n- 
ingin  knowledge  and  pious  government^  since  the  apostles. 
But  to  return  to  fliis  law  of  Theodosius,  with  this  obserration  by 
the  way,  that  still  as  the  church  corrupted,  as  the  clergy  grew 
more  ignorant  and  yet  more  usurping  on  the  magistrate,  who 
alsonow declined,  so stilldiyorce  grew  morerestrulned;  though 
certainly  if  better  times  permitted  the  thing  that  worse  times 
restrained,  it  would  not  weakly  argue  that  tno  permission  was 
better,  and  the  restraint  worse.  This  law  therefore  of  Theo- 
dosius,  wiser  in  this  than  the  moat  of  his  successors,  though 
no  wisei'than  God  and  Moses,  reduced  the  causes  of  divorce 
to  a  certain  number,  which  by  the  judicial  law  of  God,  and 
all  recorded  humanity,  were  left  before  to  the  breast  of  each 
husband,  provided  that  the  dismiss  was  not  without  reason- 
able conditions  to  the  wife.  But  this  was  a  restraint  not  yet 
come  to  entremea.  For  besides  adultery,  and  that  not  onlv 
actual,  but  suspected  by  many  signs  there  set  down,  any  fault 
equally  punishable  with  adultery,  or  equally  infamous,  might 
bo  the  cause  of  a  divorce.  Which  informs  as  how  the  wiaest 
of  those  ages  undei'stood  that  place  in  the  gospel,  whereby  not 
the  pilfering  of  a  benevolence  was  considered  as  the  main  and 
only  breach  of  wedlock,  as  is  now  thought,  but  the  breach  of 
love  and  peace,  a  more  holy  union  than  that  of  the  flesh;  and 
the  dignity  of  an  honest  person  was  regarded  not  to  be  held 
in  bondage  with  one  whose  ignominy  was  mfectio us.  To  this 
purpose  was  constituted  Cod.  1.  5,  tit.  17,  and  Authcnt 
collat.  4,  tit.  i.  Novell.  '22,  where  Justinian  added  three  causes 
more.  In  the  117  Novell.,  most  of  the  same  causes  are 
allowed,  hut  the  liberty  of  divorcing  by  consent  is  repealed: 
but  by  whom?  by  Justinian,  not  a  wiser,  not  a  more  re- 
ligious emperor  than  either  of  the  former,  but  noted  by  judi- 
ciouB  writers  for  his  fickle  head  in  making  and  unmakinj^ 
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\    Inwfi ;  and  how  Procopius,  a  good  historian,  and  a  counsellor 
[    of  staie,  then  living,  deciphere  him  in  Lis  other  action*.,  I  will- 
I    ingly  omit.     Nor  was  the  church  then  in  better  case,  but  had 
■  the  coiTuption  of  &  hundred  declining  yesra  swept  on  it, 
!■  when  the  statute  of  "  Conseot"  was  called  in  ;  vmch,  as  I 
I  said,  gives  ua  every  way    more  reason  to  suspect  tluB  re- 
f  Btraint,  more  than  that  liberty  :  which  therefore  in  the  reign 
of  Justin,  the  Bucceeding  empero'",  was  recalled,  Novell.  140, 
and  established  with  a  preface  more  wise  and  Chriscianly  than 
for  those  times,  declaring  the  necessity  to  restore  that  Theo- 
dosian  law,  if  no  other  means  of  reconcilement  could  be  found. 
L  And  by  whom  this  law  was  abrogated,  or  how  long  after,  1 
I  do  not  find  ;  but  that  those  other  causes  remained  in  force  aa 
P  long   as  the  Greek  empire  subsisted,  and  were  assented  to 
'   by  that  church,  is  to  be  read  in  the  canons  and  edicts  com- 
pared by  Photiua  the  patriarch,  with  the  avertiments  of  Bal- 
samou  and  Matthieus  Munachus  thereon. 

Butlongheforethosedays,  Leo,  thesonof  BasiliusMacedo, 
reigning  about  the  year  886,  and  for  his  excellent  wisdom  sup- 
named  the  "  Philosoper,"  constituted,  "that in  case  of  mad- 
ness, the  husband  might  divorce  after  three  years,  the  wifeafter 
five."  Constit.  Leon.  Ill,  112.  This  declares  how  he  ex- 
pounded our  Saviour,  and  derived  his  reasons  fi~om  the  insti- 
tution, which  in  his  preface  with  great  eloquence  are  set  down ; 
whereof  a  passage  or  two  may  give  some  proof,  though  betttf 
not  divided  from  the  rest.  "There  is  not,"'  saith  he,  "a 
thing  more  necessary  to  preserve  mankind,  than  the  help 
I  given  him  from  his  own  rib ;  both  God  and  nature  so  teacfa- 

'  "■ which  doing  so,  it  was  requisite  that  the  providence  of 

if  any  otlier  care  he  to  the  good  of  man,  iihould  teach 
I  and  ordain  those  things  which  are  to  the  help  and  comfort  of 
I  married  persons,  and  confirm  the  end  of  marriage  purposed 
'  ID  the  beifinning,  not  those  things  which  afflict  and  bring  per- 
jictual  misery  to  them."     Then  answere  the  objection,  thai 
they  are  one  flesh :  "  If  matrimony  had  held  so  as  G<>d  or- 
dained it,  be  were  wicked  that  would  dissolve  it.     But  if  we 
respEct  this  in  matrimony,  that  it  be  contracted  to  the  good 
of  both,  how  shall  he.  who  for  some  great  evil  feared,  persuade 
not  to  marry,  though  contracted,  not  persuade  to  unraarry. 
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n»n  error  is  fellen  therein  1  This  were  as  if  we  should  use 
remedies  to  preTent  a  disease,  hnt  let  the  sick  die  without 
remedy."     The  rest  will  be  worth  reading  in  the  author. 

And  thus  wc  have  the  judgment  first  of  primitive  father; 
next,  of  the  imperial  law  not  disallowed  by  the  univei'sal  churcln 
in  ages  of  her  best  authority;  and  lastly,  of  the  whole  Greek 
church  and  civil  state,  incorporating  their  canons  and  edicis 
together,  that  divorce  was  lawful  for  other  eauses  equivalent 
to  adultery^  contained  under  the  word  fornication.  So  that 
the  exposition  of  our  Saviour's  sentence  here  alleged  hath  all 
these  ancient  and  great  asserters ;  is  therefore  neither  new  nor 
licentious,  as  some  would  persuade  the  coraraonalty  ;  although 
it  be  nearer  truth  that  nothing  is  more  new  than  those  teachers 
themselves,  and  nothing  more  licentious  inan  some  known  to 
be,  whose  hypocrisy  yet  shames  not  to  take  offence  at  this 
doctrine  for  licence ;  whenas  indeed  they  fear  it  would  re- 
move licence,  and  leave  them  but  few  compauiona. 

Thai  ike  pope's  canon  taw,  encroaching  upon  civil  magis- 
tracy, abolished  all  divorce  even  for  adultery.  What  the 
reformed  divines  have  recovered :  and  that  the  famojtsest 
of  them  have  taught  according  to  the  assertion  oflhii  book. 
Bat  in  these  western  parts  of  the  empire,  it  will  appear  al- 
most unquestionable,  that  the  cited  law  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  stood  in  force  until  the  blindest  and  cormptest 
times  of  popedom  displaced  it.  For,  that  the  volumes  of 
Justinian  never  came  into  Italy,  or  beyond  Illyricum,  is  the 
opinion  of  good  antiquaries.  And  that  only  manuscript  there- 
of found  in  Apulia,  by  Lotharius,  the  Saxon,  and  given  to  the 
states  of  Pi^B,  for  their  aid  at  sea  against  the  Normans  of 
Sicily,  was  received  as  a  rarity  not  to  be  matclted.  And  al- 
though the  Goths,  and  after  them  the  Lombards  and  Franks, 
who  overrun  the  most  of  Europe,  except  tliis  island,  (unless 
we  make  our  Saxons  aud  Normans  a  limb  of  them, )  brought 
in  their  own  customs,  yet  that  they  followed  the  Romar  laws 
in  their  contracts  in  marriages,  Agathias  the  historian  is 
alleged.  And  other  testimonies  relate,  that  Alaricus  and 
Theodoric,  their  kings,  writ  their  statutes  out  of  this  Theo- 
dosian  code,  which  hath  the  recited  law  of  divorce.  Never- 
theless, while  the  monarcbs  of  Christendom  were  yet  barba- 
rous, and  but  half-christian,  the  popes  took  this  advantage  of 
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r  their  weak  superstition,  lorai^eacorpulestlawoulof  the  canom 

I  and  decretals  of  audacioua  priests  ;  and  presumed  also  to  set 

I  thie  in  the  front :  "  That  the  conBtitutions  of  princes  are  not 

I  above  the  constitutiona  of  clergy,  but  beneath  them;"  ufong 

I  this  very  instance  of  dirorce,  as  the  first  prop  of  their  tyran- 

I  ny ;  by  a  false  consequence  drawn  from  a  passage  of  Ambrose 

■  npOQ  Luke,  where  he  saith,  though  "  man's  law  grant  it,  yet 

^^^H^  God'8  law  prohibits  it : "  whence  Gregory  the  pope,  writing 
^^^B  to  Theoctisca,  infers  that  ecclesiastical  courts  cannot  be  dis- 
^^^^P  aolved  by  the  magistrate.  A  fair  conclusion  from  a  double 
^^^^f  error:  first,  in  saying  that  the  divine  law  prohibited  divorcei 
I  (forwhatwill  he  makeof  Moses?)  next,  supposing  that  it  did, 

how  will  it  follow,  thai  whatever  Christ  forbids  in  liis  evan- 
gelic precepts,  should  be  haled  inloa  judicial  constraint  ag^nst 
the  pattern  of  a  divine  law  ?  Certainly  the  gospel  came  not 
to  enact  such  compulsions.  In  the  mean  whde  we  may  note 
here,  that  the  restraint  of  divorce  was  one  of  the  first  lair  seem- 
ing pleas  which  the  pope  had,  to  step  into  secular  authority, 
and  with  his  aniichrislian  rigour  to  abolish  the  permissive  law 
of  Christian  princes  conforming  to  a  sacred  lawgiver.  Which 
if  we  consider,  this  papal  and  unjust  restriction  of  divorce 
need  not  he  so  dear  to  us,  since  the  plausible  restraining  of 
that  was  in  a  manner  the  first  loosening  of  antichrist,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  substance  of  his  eldest  horn.  Nor  do  we  less 
remai'kably  owe  the  first  means  of  his  fall  here  in  England, 
to  the  contemning  of  that  restraint  by  Henry  [he  Eighth, 
whoHe  divorce  he  opposed.  Yet  was  not  that  rigour  executed 
anciently  in  spiritual  courts,  until  Alexander  the  Third,  who 
trod  upon  the  neck  of  Frederic  Barbarosaa  the  emperor,  and 
summoned  our  Henry  the  Second  into  Normandy,  about  the 
death  of  Becket.  He  it  was,  that  the  worthy  author  may  Jw 
known,  who  first  actually  repealed  the  imperial  law  of  divorce, 
and  decreed  this  tyrannous  decree,  that  matrimony  for  no  cause 
should  be  dissolved,  thoughfor  many  causesit  might  separate; 
as  maybeBeenDecrei.Gregor. -.4,  tit.  14,  andin  other  places 
of  the  canonical  tomes.  The  main  good  of  which  invention, 
wherein  it  consists,  who  can  tell  7  but  that  it  hath  one  virtiw 
incomparable,  to  fill  all  Christendom  with  whoredoms  and 
adulteries,  beyond  the  art  of  Bulaaina,  or  of  devils,  Yel 
neither  can  these,  thoutrh  bo  iKirverse,  but  acknowledge  thai 
the  words  of  Christ,  under  the  nameof  fomicadon,  allow  pi^ 
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trnjr  away  for  other  causes  than  adultery,  both  from  ''  bed 
and  board,"  but  not  from  the  "bond  ;"  their  only  reason  is, 
because  marriage  they  belieye  to  be  a  "  sacrament,''  But 
our  divines,  who  would  Beem  long;  since  to  have  renounced 
tliat  reason,  have  so  foi^ot  tbemEelves,  as  yet  to  hold  the  ab- 
surdity, witicli  but  for  that  reason,  unless  there  be  some  mys- 
tery of  Satan  in  it,  perhaps  the  papists  would  not  hold.  It 
is  true,  we  g^unt  divorce  for  actual  and  proved  adultery,  and 
not  for  iesa  than  many  tedious  and  unrepairable  years  of  de- 
sertion, wherein  a  man  shall  lose  all  his  hope  of  posterity, 
which  great  and  holy  men  have  bewailed,  ere  he  can  berighled; 
and  then  perhaps  on  the  confineB  of  his  old  age,  when  all  is 
not  worth  the  while.  But  grant  this  were  seasonably  done; 
what  are  these  two  cases  to  many  other,  which  aSict  the  state 
of  marriage  as  bad,  and  yet  find  no  redress  7  What  hath  the 
soul  of  man  deserved,  if  it  be  in  the  way  of  salvation,  that  it 
should  be  mortgaged  thus,  and  may  not  redeem  iteelf  accord- 
ing to  conscience  out  of  the  hands  of  such  ignorant  and  sloth- 
fiiT  teachers  as  these,  who  are  neither  able  nor  mindfiil  to  give 
due  tendance  to  that  precious  cure  which  they  rashly  under- 
take ;  nor  have  in  them  the  noble  r^oodness,  to  consider  these 
distresses  and  accidents  of  man's  life,  hut  are  bent  rather  to 
fill  their  mouths  with  tithe  and  oblation  1  Yet  if  they  can 
learn  to  follow,  as  well  as  they  can  seek  to  be  followed,  I  shall 
direct  them  to  a  fair  number  of  renowned  men,  worthy  to  be 
their  leaders,  who  will  commend  to  them  a  doctrine  in  this 
point  wiser  than  their  own;  and  if  they  be  not  impatient,  it 
will  be  the  same  doctrine  which  this  treatise  hath  defended. 

Wiekliff,  that  Englishman  honoured  of  God  to  be  the  first 
preacher  of  a  general  reformation  to  all  Europe,  was  not  in 
this  thing  better  taught  of  God,  than  to  teach  among  his 
chiefest  recoveries  of  truth,  "  that  divorce  is  lawAil  to  the 
Christian  for  many  other  causes  equal  to  adultery,"  This 
book,  indeed,  through  tlie  poverty  of  our  libraries,  I  am  forced 
to  cite  from  "  AmistBus  of  Halberstad  on  the  Rite  of  Mar- 
riage," who  cites  it  from  Corasius  of  Toulouse,  c.  4,  Cent, 
Sect.,  and  he  from  Wiekliff,  1.  4,  Dial.  c.  21.  So  much  the 
sorrier,  for  that  I  never  looked  into  an  author  cited  by  his 
adversary  upon  this  occasion,  but  found  him  more  conducible 
to  the  question  than  his  quotation  rendered  him. 

Next,  Luther,  how  grea*  a  servant  of  God !  in  '  Js  book  of 
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"  Conjugal  Life,"  quoted  by  Gerard  out  of  the  Dutch,  aJlowi 
divorce  for  the  obBtinate  denial  nf  conjugal  duty  ;  and  "  thai 
a  man  may  send  away  a  proud  Vashti,  and  marry  an  Bather 
fl  hGr  stead."  It  eeemB,  if  this  example  shall  not  be  imper- 
tinent, that  Luther  meant  not  oidy  the  refusal  of  benevolence, 
but  a  stubborn  denial  of  any  main  cnnjutra!  duty  ;  or,  if  he 
did  not,  it  will  be  evinced  from  what  he  allows.  For,  out  of 
juestion,  with  men  that  are  not  barbarous,  love,  and  peace, 
and  fitness,  will  be  yielded  as  essential  to  marri^e,  as  corporal 
benevolence.  "  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burnt,"  saith 
St.  Paul,  "  and  have  not  charity,  it  profits  me  notliiug."  So, 
though  tlie  body  prostitute  itself  to  whom  the  mind  affords 
no  other  love  or  peace,  but  constant  malice  and  vexation, 
can  this  bodily  benevolence  deserve  to  be  called  a  marriage 
between  Cbiistians  and  rational  creatui'es? 

Melancthon,  the  third  great  luminary  of  reformation,  in 
bis  book,  "Concerning  Mdrriage,"  grants  divorce  for  cruel 
usage,  and  danger  of  hfe,  ui^Jng  the  authority  of  that  Theo- 
dosian  law,  which  he  esteems  written  with  the  grave  delibe> 
mtion  of  godly  men;  "and  that  they  who  reject  this  law,  and 
think  it  disagreeing  from  the  gospel,  understand  not  the  dif- 
ference of  law  and  gospel;  that  the  magistrate  ought  not 
only  to  defend  life,  but  to  succour  the  weak  conscience  ;  lest, 
broke  with  grief  and  indignation,  it  relinquish  prayer,  and 
turn  to  some  unlawful  thing."  What  if  this  heavy  plight  of 
despair  arise  from  other  discontents  in  wedlock,  which  may 
go  to  the  soul  of  a  good  man  moi'e  than  the  danger  of  his  life, 
or  cruel  using,  which  a  man  cannot  be  liable  to?  suppose  it 
be  ingrateful  usage,  suppose  it  be  perpetual  spite  and  disobe- 
dience, sappose  a  hatred ;  shall  not  tne  magistrate  free  him 
from  this  disquiet  wiiich  interrupts  his  prayers,  and  distarbs 
the  course  of  nis  service  to  God  and  his  country  all  as  much, 
and  brings  him  such  a  misery,  as  that  he  more  desires  ti 
leave  his  life  than  fears  to  lose  it  ?  Shall  not  this  equal' 
concern  the  office  of  civil  protection,  and  much  more  t 
■diarity  of  a  true  church,  to  remedy  ? 

Erasmus,  who  for  learning  was  the  wonder  of  his  age,  bi 
n  his  Notes  on  Matthew,  and  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthian 
J  a  large  aud  eloquent  discourse,   and  in  his    answer  to 
ghimostomua,  a  papist,  maintains  {and  no  protestant  then 

ing  contradicted  nim)  that  the  words  of  Christ  Gompr» 
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liend  many  otLer  causes  of  dirorcs  under  tbe  namf:  of  fornica- 

Bucer,   (whom   our  famous   Dr.  Rainolda   was  wont  to 

E refer  before  Calvin,)  in  his  comment  on  Matthew,  and  in 
is  second  book  "  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  Ireala  of 
divorce  at  large,  to  the  same  effect  as  is  written  in  "the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  lately  published,  and  the 
traiislalion  ie  extant :  wliani,  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have 
wrested  to  mine  own  purpose,  take  Bomething  more  out  of 
his  49th  chapter,  which  I  then  for  brevity  omitted.  "  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  pious  princes,  and  all  who  govern  church  or 
commonwealth,  if  any,  whether  husband  or  wife,  shall  affirm 
their  want  of  such,  who  eilher  will  or  can  tolerably  perform 
the  necessary  duties  of  married  lifr,  to  grant  that  they  may 
seek  them  such,  and  marry  them,  if  they  make  it  appear 
that  such  they  have  not."  This  book  he  wrote  here  in  En|r' 
land,  where  be  lived  the  greatest  admired  man;  and  this  be 
dedicated  to  Edward  VI. 

Fagius,  ranked  among  the  famous  divines  of  Germany, 
whom  Frederic,  at  that  time  the  Palatine,  sent  for  to  he  the 
reformer  of  his  dominion,  and  whom  ailerwards  Englaad 
Bought  to,  and  obtained  of  him  to  come  and  teach  her,  differs 
not  in  this  opinion  from  Bucer,  as  his  notes  on  the  Chaidee 
Paraphrast  well  testify. 

The  whole  church  of  Strasburgh  in  her  most  flourishing 
time,  when  Zelliua,  Hedio,  Capito,  and  other  great  divines, 
taught  there,  and  those  two  renowned  ma^strales,  Farrerus 
and  Sturmius,  governed  that  commonwealth  and  academy  lo 
the  admiration  of  all  Germany,  bath  thus  in  the  2lBt  article  : 
"  We  leach,  that  if,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  yea,  or 
against  it,  divorces  happen,  to  do  according  to  God's  word, 
Deut.  sxiv,  1,  Matt,  six.,  1  Cor.  vii.,  and  the  observation  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  Christian  constitution  of  pious 
Ciesars." 

Peter  Martyr  seems  in  word  our  easy  adversary,  but  is, 
indeed,  for  ns ;  toward  which,  though  it  be  something  when 
he  saith  of  this  opinion, "  that  it  is  not  wicked,  and  can  hardly 
be  retiited,"  this  which  follows  is  much  more.  "  I  speak  not 
here,"  saith  he,  "  of  natural  impediments,  which  may  so 
happen,  that  the  matrimony  can  no  longer  hold  :"  but  adding, 
thiU  be  ofieu  wondered  "  how  the  ancient  and  moat  Christian 
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emperors  established  those  Ibwb  of  diTorce,  and  neilJier  Am- 
orose,  who  had  such  influence  upon  the  laws  of  Theodosiiis, 
nor  any  of  tiiose  holy  fathers  found  fault,  nor  any  of  the 
churches,  why  the  magutrates  of  this  day  should  be  so  loath 
to  constitute  the  same.  Perhaps  they  fear  an  inundation 
of  divorces,  whioli  is  not  likely;  whenaa  we  read  not  either 
among  llie  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  that  they  were 
much  frequent  where  they  were  moat  permitted.  If  ihey 
^udge  Ciirisiian  men  worse  than  Jews  or  pa^na,  they  both 
injure  that  name,  and  by  this  reason  will  be  constrained  to 
grant  divorces  the  rather,  because  it  was  permitted  as  a  remedy 
of  evil :  for  who  would  remove  the  medicine,  while  the  disease 
is  yet  80  rife?"  This  being  read  both  in  "his  Common- 
places," and  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthiansi,  with  wliat  we 
shall  relate  of  him  yet  ere  the  end,  sets  him  absolutely  on 
tills  side :  not  to  insist  that  in  both  these,  and  other  places 
of  his  commentaries,  he  grants  divorce  not  only  for  desertion, 
but  for  the  seducement  and  scandalous  demeanour  of  an 
heretical  consort. 

Musculus,  a  divine  of  no  obscure  fame,  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  civil  determination  of  divorce; 
and,  leaving  the  civil  wholly  to  the  lawyers,  pronounces  a 
consctonable  divorce  for  impotence  not  only  natural,  butacci- 
dental,  if  it  be  durable.  Hi?  equity,  it  seems,  can  enlarge  the 
words  of  Christ  to  one  cause  more  than  adultery ;  why  maj 
not  the  reason  of  another  man  as  wise  enlarge  them  toanothra 
cause? 

Quaker,  of  Ziiric,  a  well-known  judicious  commentator,  in 
his  homilies  on  Matthew,  allows  divorce  for  "  leprosy,  or  any 
other  cause  which  renders  unfit  for  wedlock,"  and  calls  thu 
rather  "  a  nullity  of  marriage  than  a  divorce."  And  who, 
that  is  not  himself  a  mere  body,  can  restrain  all  the  tmfitneas 
of  marriage  only  to  a  corporeal  defect  ? 

HemingiuB,  an  author  highly  esteemed,  and  his  works 
printed  at  Geneva,  writing  of  divorce,  confesses  that  learned 
men  "  vary  in  this  question,  some  CTantins;  three  caases 
thereof,  some  five,  others  many  more  ;  he  himseJf  gives  ua 
six,  "  adultery,  desertion,  inability,  error,  evil  usage,  and  im- 
piety," using  argument  "  that  Christ  under  one  special  coit> 
tains  the  whole  kind,  and  under  the  name  and  example  of 
fbnucalion,  he  includes  other  causes  equipollent."    This  di» 
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'  conTBe  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  manj  who  had  the  judging  ^^^H 
of  these  causes  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  by  all  likeli-  ^^^H 
hood  followed  his  advice.  ^^^| 

I  HunniuB,  a  doctor  of  Wittenberg,  well  known  both  in         ^^^ 

diyinity  and  other  arts,  on  the  19th  of  Matt,  affirms,  "  That 
the  exceptionof  fornication  expressed  by  our  Saviour  excludes 

I  not  other  causes  equalling  adultery,  or  destructive  to  the 
Bubstantials  of  mutrimony';  but  was  opposed  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jews,  who  made  divorce  for  every  light  cause." 

Felix  Bidenbochius,  an  eminent  divine  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtembei'g,  affirms,  "  That  the  obscinatQ  refusal  of  conjugal 

'  due  is  a  lawful  cause  of  divorce ;"  and  gives  an  instance, 
"  that  the  consistory  of  that  slate  so  judged." 

Gerard  cites  Haihardus,  an  auihor  not  unknown,  and 
Amisffiua  cites  Wigandus,  both  yielding  divorce  in  case  of 
cruel  usage  ;  and  another  author,  who  testifies  to  "  have  seen, 
in  a  duk^om  of  Germany,  marriages  disjoined  for  some  im- 
placable enmities  arising." 

Beza,  one  of  the  strictest  against  divorce,  denies  it  nol 
"  for  danger  of  life  from  &  heretic,  or  importunate  solicitation 
to  do  aught  against  religion ;"  and  counts  it  "  all  one  wbethei 
the  heretic  desert,  or  would  stay  upon  intolerable  conditions." 
But  this  decision,  well  exammed,  will  he  found  of  no  solidity. 
For  Beza  would  be  asked  why,  if  God  so  strictly  exact  oui 
stay  in  any  kind  of  wedlock,  we  had  not  Letter  stay  and 
hazard  a  murdering  for  religion  at  the  hand  of  a  wife  oi 
husband,  as  he  and  others  enjoin  us  to  stay  and  venture  it  foi 
all  other  causes  but  that  ?  and  why  a  man's  life  is  not  as  well 
and  warrantably  saved  by  divorcing  ft'om  an  orthodox  mur- 
derer as  an  hei*etical  ?  Again,  if  desertion  be  confessed  by 
him  to  consist  not  only  in  the  forsaking,  but  in  the  unsuffer- 
able  conditions  of  staying,  a  man  may  as  well  deduce  the 
lawfulness  of  divorcing  n'om  any  intolerable  conditions,  (if 
his  grant  be  good,  that  we  way  divorce  thereupon  from  a 
heretic,)  as  he  can  deduce  it  lawful  to  divorce  from  any  de- 
serter, by  finding  it  lawful  to  divorce  from  a  deserting  infidel. 
For  this  is  plain,  if  Bt.  Paul's  permission  to  divorce  an  infidel 
deserter  infer  it  lawful  for  any  malicious  desertion,  then  doth 
Beza's  definition  of  a  d4>serter  transfer  itself  with  like  facility 
from  the  cause  of  religion  to  the  cause  of  malice,  and  proves 
'1  as  good  to  divorce  U-om  him  who  intolerably  slays  as  froiu 
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Ilim  who  purposely  departs ;  and  leaves  it  as  lawful  to  depart 
from  him  who  nigently  jcquires  a  wicked  thin^,  though  pm- 
fessing  the  eaiue  religion,  ad  from  him  who  urges  a  heathenish 
or  superstitious  compliance  in  a  different  faith.  For,  if  there 
be  such  necessity  of  our  abiding,  we  ought  rather  to  abide  the 
utmost  for  religion  thun  for  any  other  cause;  seeing  both  the 
cause  of  our  stay  is  pretended  our  religion  to  man'iage,  and 
the  cause  of  our  sumring  is  supposed  our  constant  mai'- 
mge  to  religion.  Beza,  therefore,  by  his  own  definition 
of  a  deserter,  justifiea  a  divorce  from  any  wicked  or  in- 
tolerable conditions  rather  in  the  same  religion  than  in  a  dif- 
ferent. 

Aretius,  a  famous  divine  of  Bern,  approves  many  causes 
of  divorce  in  his  "  Problems,"  and  add^,  "  that  the  laws  and 
consistories  of  Switzerland  appmve  them  also."  As  tirsi 
"adultery,  and  that  not  actual  only,  but  intentional ;"  aUeging 
Matthew  v.,  "  Whosoever  iooketh  to  Inst,  hath  committed 
adultery  already  in  iiis  heart.  Whereby,"  saith  he,  "our 
Saviour  hIicwb,  that  the  breach  of  matrimony  may  be  not 
only  by  outward  act,  but  by  the  heart  and  desire;  wlien  that 
hath  once  possessed,  it  renders  the  conversation  intolerable, 
and  commonly  the  &ct  follows."  Other  causes,  to  the  num- 
ber of  nine  or  ten,  consenting  in  most  with  the  inipei'ial  laws, 
may  be  read  in  the  author  himself,  who  avers  them  to  be 
"  grave  and  weighty."  All  these  are  men  of  name  in  divi- 
nity ;  and  to  these,  if  need  were,  might  be  added  more.  Nor 
have  the  civilians  been  all  so  blinded  by  the  canon  as  not  to 
avonch  the  justice  of  those  old  [lermisBions  touchin<r  divorce. 

Alciat  of  Milain,  a  man  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
leanung,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  "  Parerga, '  defends  those 
imperial  laws,  "  not  repugnant  to  the  gospel,"  as  the  church 
then  interpreted.  "  For,"  saith  he,  "  the  ancients  understood 
him  separate  by  man,  whom  passions  and  corrupt  afTections 
divorced,  not  if  the  provincial  bishops  first  heard  the  matter, 
andj'iidged,  as  the  council  of  Asalha  declares :"  and  on  s^aie 
part  of  the  Code  he  names  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  the  firet 
computer  of  canons,  "  to  be  in  the  same  mind."  And  iu  the 
former  place  gives  his  opinion,  "  that  divorce  might  be  more 
lawfully  permitted  than  usury." 

Corasius,  recorded  by  Helvicus  among  tiie  famous  lawycn, 
nath  been  already  cited  of  the  iame  judgment. 
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Wesenibecbius,  a  much-named  civilian,  in  liis  comnent  on 
this  law,  defends  it,  and  affirms,"  Thai  our  Saviour  evciuJed 
not  other  faults  equal  to  adultery  ;  and  that  the  word  forni- 
cation iignifies  larger  among  the  Hebrews  than  \rith  us,  com- 
prehenduig  every  fault  which  alienates  from  him  to  wliom 
obedience  is  due ;  and  that  the  primitive  church  interpreted 
so." 

Grotius,  yet  living,  and  of  prme  note  among  learned  men, 
retires  plainly  irom  the  canon  to  the  ancient  civihty,  yea,  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  "  as  being  most  just  and  undeceivable."  On 
the  5th  of  Matth.  he  saith,  "  That  Christ  made  no  civil  laws, 
but  taught  us  how  to  use  law :  that  the  law  sent  not  a  husband 
to  the  judge  about  this  matter  of  divorce,  but  )ei^  him  to  his 
own  conscience ;  that  Christ,  therefoi'e,  cannot  be  thought  to 
send  him;  that  adultery  mav  be  judged  by  a  vehement  sus- 
picion;  that  the  exception  of"  aduJtery  seems  an  example  of 
other  like  offences;"  proves  it  "  from  the  manner  of  speech, 
the  maiums  of  law,  the  reason  of  charity,  and  common 
equity." 

Tliese  authorities,  without  long  search,  1  had  to  produce, 
all  excellent  men,  some  of  them  such  as  many  ages  had 
brought  forth  none  greater:  almost  the  meanest  of  them 
might  deserve  to  obtain  credit  in  a  singularity  :  what  might 
not  then  all  of  them  joined  in  an  opmiun  so  consonant  to 
reason?  For  although  some  speak  of  this  cause,  others  of 
thar,  why  divorce  may  be,  yet  alt  agreeing  in  the  necessary 
euiargemeut  of  that  textual  straitness,  leave  the  matter  to 
equity,  not  to  hteral  bondage;  end  so  the  opinion  closes.  Nor 
could  I  have  wanted  more  testimonies,  had  the  cause  needed 
a  more  soHcitous  inquiry.  But  herein  the  satisfaction  of 
others  hatli  been  studied,  not  the  gaining  of  more  assurance 
to  mine  own  persuasion ;  although  authorities  contributing 
.reason  withal  be  a  good  confirmation  and  a  welcome.  But 
God  (I  solemnly  attest  him !)  withheld  from  my  knowledge 
theciinseniing  judgment  of  these  men  so  late,  until  they  could 
not  be  my  instructors,  but  only  my  unexpected  witnesses  to 
partial  men,  that  in  this  work  I  had  not  given  the  worst  ex- 
periment of  an  industry  joined  with  integrity,  and  the  free 
utterance,  though  of  an  unpopular  truth.  Which  yet  to  the 
people  of  England  may,  if  God  so  please,  prove  a  memorable 
tnfonning ;  certainly  a  benefit  which  waa  intended  them  long 
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since  by  men  of  liiglieat  repute  for  wisdom  and  piety,  Buopi 
and  Erasmus.  Ojily  this  one  authority  more,  whether  in 
place  or  out  of  place,.!  am  not'  to  omit,  which  if  any  can 
think  a  small  one,  I  must  be  patient ;  it  is  no  smaller  than  the 
whole  assembled  autliority  of  Bnglond  both  church  and  state, 
and  ill  those  times  which  are  ou  record  for  the  purest  and 
sincerest  that  ever  shone  yet  on  the  reformution  of  this  island — 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  That  worthy  prince,  having 
utterly  abolished  the  canon  law  out  of  bis  dominions,  ae  hu 
father  did  before  him,  appointed  by  full  vole  of  parliament  a 
committee  of  two-and-thirty  chosen  men,  divines  and  lawyers, 
of  whom  Cranmei'  the  archbishop,  PetCT  Martyr,  and  Walter 
Uaddon,  (not  without  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Cheeke,  the 
king's  tutor,  a  man  at  that  time  counted  the  learnedest  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  for  piety  not  inferior,)  were  the  chief,  to  frame 
anew  some  ecclesiasiicnl  laws,  that  might  be  inateud  of  what 
was  abrogated.  The  work  with  great  diligence  was  finished, 
and  witli  as  great  approbation  of  that  reforming  age  was  re- 
ceived ;  and  had  been  doubtless,  as  the  learned  preface  thereof 
testifies,  established  by  act  of  parliament,  had  not  tlie  good 
king's  death,  so  soon  ensuing,  arrested  the  further  growth  of 
religion  also,  from  that  season  to  this.  Those  laws,  thus 
founded  on  the  memorable  wisdom  and  piety  of  that  relimous 
parliament  and  synod,  allow  divorce  and  second  marriage, 
"  not  only  for  adultery  or  desertion,  but  for  any  capital  en- 
mity or  plot  liiid  against  the  other's  life,  and  likewise  for  evil 
and  fierce  usage  :'  nay,  the  twelfih  chapter  o<'  that  title  by 
plain  consequence  declares,  "  that  lesser  contentions,  if  they 
De  perpetual,  may  obtain  divorce:"  which  is  all  one  really 
with  the  position  by  me  held  in  the  former  treatise  publishecl 
on  this  argument,  herein  only  diSering,  that  there  the  cause 
of  perpetual  strife  was  put  for  example  in  the  unchangeable 
discord  of  some  natures,  but  in  these  laws  intended  ua  bv  the 
best  of  our  ancestors,  the  effect  of  continual  strife  is  determined 
no  unjust  plea  of  divorce,  whether  the  cause  be  natural  or 
wilfiil.  Whereby  the  waiiness  and  deliberation,  from  which 
that  discourse  proceeded,  will  appear,  and  that  God  hath 
aided  us  to  make  no  bad  conclusion  of  this  point ;  seeing  the 
opinion,  which  of  late  hath  under^ne  ill  censures  among  the 
vulgar,  hath  now  pioved  to  have  done  no  violence  to  acni>- 
ttn^  unless  all  these  famous  authors  alleged  have  dome  the 
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like ;  nor  hath  affirmed  aught  more  than  what  indeed  the 
most  nominated  fathers  of  the  church,  hoth  ancient  and 
modern,  are  unexpectedly  found  affii'ming ;  the  laws  of  God's 
pecuHar  people,  and  of  primitive  Clu'istendora  found  to  have 
practised,  reformed  churches  and  states  to  have  imitated,  and 
especially  the  most  pious  church-times  of  this  kingdom  to 
have  framed  and  published,  and,  but  for  sad  hinderances  in 
the  sudden  change  of  religion,  had  enacted  by  the  parliament. 
Henceforth  let  them,  who  condemn  the  assertion  of  this  book 
for  new  and  licentious,  be  soriy  ;  lest,  while  they  think  to  be 
of  the  graver  sort,  and  take  on  them  to  be  teachers,  they  ex- 
pose themselves  rather  to  be  pledged  up  and  down  by  men 
who  intimately  know  them,  to  the  discovery  and  contempt  oi 
their  ignorance  and  presumption. 
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F  After  many  rumours  of  confutations  and  convictions,  forth- 
coming against  the  Docti'ine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  and 
now  and  then  a  by-blow  from  the  pulpit,  feathered  with  a 
censure  strict  indeed,  but  how  true,  more  beholden  to  the  au- 
thority of  that  devout  place,  which  it  borrowed  to  he  uttered 
in,  than  to  any  sound  reason  wliich  it  could  oracle ;  wliile  I 
still  hoped  as  for  a  blessinn'  to  »ee  some  piece  of  diliy;ence,  or 
learned  discretion,  corae  fi'om  them,  it  was  my  hap  at  length, 
lighting  on  a  certain  parcel  of  queries,  that  »!ek  and  find  not, 
to  find  not  seeking,  at  the  tail  of  anabaptist ical,  antiiiomian, 
heretical,  atheistical  epithets,  a  jolly  slander,  called  "  Divorce 
at  PleaBure."     I  stood,  awhile  and  wondered,  what  "*e  mi^ht 

,  do  to  a  man's  heart,  or  what  anatomy  use,  to  find  in  it  sin- 
flity  ;  for  all  wonted  marks  every  day  fail  us,  and  \vhere  we 
ight  it  was,  we  see  it  is  not,  for  alter  and  change  residence 
innot  Buie.     And  3'et  I  see  no  good  of  body  or  of  mind 

■fleoure  to  a  man  for  all  his  past  iabnura,  wit  boat  perpetual 
vratchfulnesB  and  perseverance:  whenas  one  above  others, 
who  hatli  Buffered  much  and  long  in  the  defence  of  truth,  shall 
after  all  this  give  her  cause  to  leave  him  so  destitute  and  so 
vacant  of  her  defence,  as  to  yield  his  mouth  to  he  the  eommon 
raad  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  such  falsehood  as  if  joined 
with  a  rash  and  heedless  calumny  of  his  neighbour,  For 
what  book  hath  heeyermetwith,aj  his  complaint  is,"  printed 
in  the  city,"  maint^ing  either  in  the  title,  or  in  the  whole 
pursuance,  "  Divorce  at  Pleaeui-e?  "  It  is  tnie,  that  to  di- 
vorce upon  extreme  necessity,  when  through  the  perverseness, 
or  the  apparent  unRtiiens  of  i-ither,  the  continuance  can  be  to 
biitli  no  good  ul  all,  but  an  intolerable  injury  and  temptation 
U>  the  wr>mged  and  the  dcfi-audcd ;  to  divorce  then,  there  is 
a  book  that  writes  it  lawful.     And  that  tliis  law  i'  '  [lure  and 
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wholesome  national  Ian-,  not  to  be  witlilielJ  fi' 
becauiK  others  likely  enoiigli  mny  abuse  it  to  tli 
cannot  he  charged  upon  that  book,  but  must  be  a 
and  impious  accusation  against  God  himself; 
fur  this  abuse  withhold  it  fri)m  his  own  peopU 
ju&t,  therefoi-e,  and  beet  for  the  reputoiinn  of  liim  who  in  his 
Subitanes  hath  tlius  censured,  to  recall  liis  sentence.  And  if, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  liia  volumes,  and  the  readiness  of  his 
quill,  and  the  vastnes^  of  his  other  employ  mente,  especiully  in 
the  great  audit  fur  accounts,  he  can  i^pare  us  aught  to  the 
better  understanding  of  this  point,  he  shall  be  thanked  in 
public;  and  what  hath  offended  in  the  book  shall  willingly 
submit  to  his  oorrection.  Provided  he  be  sure  not  lo  come 
with  those  old  and  stale  suppositions,  unless  ht^can  lake  away 
clearly  what  that  discourse  hiitli  urj^ed  against  them,  by  one 
who  will  expect  other  arguments  to  be  |)ersuaded  the  good 
health  of  a  sound  answer,  ihsn  the  gout  Hud  dropsy  of  a  big 
mai^n,  littei^d  and  overlaid  with  crude  and  huddled  ([nota- 
tions. But  as  I  still  was  wiiitiiig,  when  tliise  light-ai-nied  n^ 
fulers  would  have  done  pelting  at  their  three  lines  utipretl 
with  a  sage  delivery  of  no  reason,  but  an  impotent  and  tvorse 
than  BoDnci'like  censure,  io  burn  that  uhich  piovokes  them 
to  a  fair  dispute ;  at  length  a  hook  was  broufjiht  to  my  Iiands, 
intitted  "  An  An^-wer  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
TO]-oe."  Gladly  I  received  it,  and  very  atteniivL-ly  coinpostd 
myself  to  read  ;  hoping  that  now  some  good  man  had  voiieh- 
safed  the  pains  to  instruct  me  belter  iban  I  coidd  yet  leani 
out  of  all  (he  volunirs  which  for  this  purpose  I  had  visited. 
Only  this  I  marvelled,  and  other  men  nave  since,  whenas  1, 
in  a  subject  so  new  to  tliis  age,  and  so  hazardous  to  please, 
concealed  not  my  name,  why  this  author,  defending  that  part 
which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people,  would  conceal  nis.  But 
ere  I  could  enter  three  leaves  into  the  pamphlet,  (for  I  defer  ' 
the  peasantly  rudeness,  which  by  the  lieeusi'r's  leave  I  r 
with  attei' wards,)  my  satisfaction  came  in  abuiiilantly,  that 
it  could  be  nothing  why  he  durst  not  name  himself,  hue 
the  guilt  of  his  own  wretchedness.  For  firet,  not  to  speak 
ui'  his  abrupt  and  bald  beginning,  his  very  first  page  no- 
toriously bewrays  hiiii  an  illiterate  and  arrogant  presumer 
in  that  which  he  understands  not,  bearing  us  in  hand  a^^  if 
'  knew  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  is  not  able  to  ?pcll  ■' 
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liich  had  he  been,  it  had  been  either  wi'itten  as  tt  ought,  or 
gcured  upon  the  printer.  IT  it  be  excused  ae  the  cureleasnesa 
of  hifl  deputy,  be  it  Vnown,  the  learned  aulhor  hiitiself  ie 
inventiiiied,  and  sunimed  up  to  the  utmost  value  of  his 
hverv-cloak.  Whoever  he  be,  though  lliia  to  some  may  seem 
a  slight  coiitefit,  I  shall  yet  continue  to  think  that  man  full  ol 
othei'  secret  injustice,  and  deceitful  pride,  who  shall  offer  in 

Sublic  to  assume  the  ekill  though  it  be  but  of  a  tongue  which 
e  hath  uot,  and  would  catch  his  readers  to  believe  of  hig 
ability,  that  wbich  is  not  iu  him.  The  licenser  indeed,  as  his 
authority  now  Btitnds,  may  license  much  ;  hut  if  these  Greek 
urthographies  wei'e  of  his  hcensing,  the  boys  at  school  mii;ht 
reckon  with  him  at  his  grammar.  Nor  did  I  £nd  this  nis 
want  of  the  pretended  languages  alone,  but  accompanied 
with  Buch  a  low  and  homespun  expression  of  his  mother 
English  all  along,  without  joint  or  fmme,  as  made  nie,  ere  I 
knew  further  of  him,  often  stop  and  conclude,  that  this 
author  could  for  certain  be  no  other  than  some  mechanic 
Nor  was  the  style  flat  and  rude,  and  the  matter  grave  and 
solid,  for  then  there  had  been  pardon  ;  but  so  shallow  and  so 
unwary  was  that  also,  as  gave  sufficientiv  the  chaiucter  of  a 
gross  and  sluggish,  yet  a  contentious  and  overweening,  pre- 
tender. For  first,  it  behoving  him  to  shew,  as  he  promi-ses, 
what  divorce  is,  and  what  the  true  doctrine  and  discipline 
thereof,  and  this  being  to  do  by  such  principles  aud  proofs  as 
are  received  on  both  sides,  lie  performs  neither  of  these;  but 
shews  it  first  from  the  judaical  practice,  which  he  bimaelf 
disallows  ;  and  next  from  the  jiractice  of  canon  law,  which 
the  book  he  would  confute  utterly  rejects,  and  all  laws  de- 
pending thei'eon  :  which  this  puny  clerk  caUs  "  the  Laws  of 
England,"  and  yet  pronounceth  them  by  an  ecclesiastical 
iudge  :  as  if  tliat  were  to  be  accounted  the  law  of  England 
which  dependeth  on  the  po])ery  of  England;  or  if  it  were, 
this  pai'liament  he  might  know  hath  now  damned  that  judi- 
cature. So  that  whether  hia  meaning  were  to  inform  his 
own  party,  or  to  confute  his  adversary,  instead  of  shewing 
us  the  true  doctrine  and  discipline  of  divorce,  he  shews  us 
nothing  but  his  own  contemptible  ignorance,  Foi'  what  is 
the  Musaio  law  to  his  opinion  ?  And  what  is  the  canon, 
now  utterly  antiqiiiitcd,  either  to  that,  or  to  mine?  Ye  see 
ilready  wliat  a  faithful  definer  we  have  him.     From  such  a 
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wind-egg  of  definition  as  this,  tnfiy  wlio  espect  any  of  liis 
other  arguments  tn  be  well  hatched,  let  theni  enjov  the  vii'tat 
of  their  worthy  champion.  But  one  thing  more  I  observed, 
a  eins^lar  note  of  his  stupidity,  and  that  his  trade  is  not  to 
meddle  wirh  books,  much  less  with  confutations  :  whenas  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Divorce"  had  now  a  whole  year  been  published 
the  second  time,  with  many  artriinients  added,  and  the  former 
ones  bettered  and  confirmed,  this  idle  pamphlet  comes  I'eel- 
ing  forth  against  the  first  edition  onlv  ;  as  may  appear  to  any 
by  the  pages  quoted :  'which  put  me  in  mind  of  what  by 
chance  I  had  notice  of  to  this  purpose  the  last  summer,  as 
nothing  so  serious  but  happens  ofttimes  to  be  attended  with 
a  ridiculous  accident :  it  Whs  then  told  me,  that  the  "  Doc- 
trine of  Divorce  "  was  answered,  and  the  answer  half  printed 
against  the  fii-et  edition,  not  by  one,  but  by  a  pack  of  heads; 
of  whom  the  chief,  by  circumstance,  was  intimated  to  me, 
and  since  ratified  to  be  no  other,  if  any  can  bold  laughter, 
and  I  am  sure  none  will  guess  him  lower,  than  an  actusil 
aerTing-raan.  This  creature,  for  the  story  must  on,  (and 
what  tQough  he  be  the  lowest  person  of  an  interlude,  he  may 
deserve  a  canviissing,)  h'ansplanied  himself,  and  to  the  im- 
piwvement  of  his  wages,  and  your  better  notice  of  his  capa- 
city, turned  solicitor.  And  having  conversed  mnch  with  a 
stripling  divine  or  two  of  those  newly-fledged  probationers, 
that  U'^ually  come  scouting  from  the  university,  and  lie  here 
no  lame  legers  to  pop  into  the  Betiiesda  of  some  knight's 
chapiainship,  where  they  bring  grace  to  his  good  cheer,  but 
no  peace  or  benediction  else  to  his  house;  these  made  tiie 
cham-party,  he  contributed  the  law,  and  both  joined  in  the 
divinity.  Which  made  me  intend  following  the  advice  also 
of  friends,  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of  mispending  a  reply  to 
the  buz  of  such  a  drone's  nest.  But  findinsf  iliat  it  lay, 
whatever  was  the  matter,  half-a-year  after  unfinished  in  the 
pt-ess,  and  heating  for  certain  that  a  divine  of  note,  out  of  his 
[Toodwill  to  the  opinion,  had  taken  it  into  his  revise,  and 
something  had  put  out,  something  put  in,  and  stuck  it  here 
and  there  with  a  clove  of  hia  own  cailigraphy,  to  keep  it 
from  tainting ;  and  further,  when  I  saw  the  stuff,  though 
very  coai-se  and  threadbare,  garnished  and  trimly  faced  with 
the  commendations  of  a  licenser,  X  resolved,  bo  soon  as  lei- 
jiU%  granted  me  the  recreation,  that  my  man  of  law  should 
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ir  altogether  loae  his  soliciting,  Altbougfb  I  impute  a  share 
f  llie  Diitking  to  liim  whose  name  I  find  in  the  apfirubarion. 
fho  miiy  take,  as  his  mind  perves  him,  this  replj.  In  thf 
mtiititthile  it  shall  be  seen,  I  refuse  no  occasion,  and  aToid 
lo  advereatT,  eiiher  to  maintain  what  I  have  began,  or  to 
Jlive  it  up  fur  better  reason. 

To  begin  then  with  the  licenser  and  hia  censure.  For  a 
licenser  is  not  contented  now  to  jjive  his  single  Imprimatur, 
but  brinirs  his  chair  into  the  title-leaf;  there  sits  and  judges 
up,  or  judges  down,  what  hook  he  iili'ases;  if  this  be  saf- 
fervd,  wliat  worthless  author,  or  wbat  cunning  printer,  will 
not  he  amhiiious  of  sucb  a  stale  to  put  off  tiie  heaviest  gear; 
which  may  in  time  bring  in  round  fees  to  the  licenser,  and 
wretched  miBleAtling  to  the  people  ?  But  to  the  matter :  he 
*'  approves  the  publisliing  nf  this  hook,  to  preserve  the 
strenglh  and  honour  of  marri^e  agninft  those  sad  breacfaei 
and  dangerous  ahuscB  of  it."  Belike  then  the  wrongftil  suf- 
fering of  all  those  sad  breaches  and  abuses  in  marriH<;e  to  ■ 
rcmedileBS  thraldom  is  the  strength  and  honour  of  marriage;  n 
boisterous  and  bestial  strength,  adishonuurablehonuur,  an  in- 
fatuated doctrine,  worse  than  the  "salvo  jure"  of  ivrannizh^ 
which  we  all  fight  against.  Nest  he  saith,  that  "  common 
diBContents  make  these  breaches  in  unstaid  minds,  and  men 
given  to  change."  His  words  may  be  apprehended,  as  if 
they  disaUowed  only  to  divorce  for  common  discontents,  in 
unstaid  mindp,  having  no  cause,  but  a  desire  of  chan^,  and 
then  we  agree.  But  if  he  take  all  discontents  on  this  side 
adultery,  to  be  common,  that  is  to  say,  not  difficult  to  en- 
dure, and  to  affect  only  unstaid  minds,  it  might  adminiate; 

I  just  cause  to  think  him  the  nniittest  man  that  could  be,  to 

l^der  at  a  comment  upon  Job ;  *  as  seeming  by  this  to  have 

)  more  true  sense  of  a  good  man  in  his  afflictions,  than 

^^those  Edomitisb  friends  haH,  of  whom  Job  complains,  and 
agninst  whom  God  teslities  his  an;rer.  Shall  a  man  of  tout 
own  coat,  who  hath  espoused  his  flock,  and  represents  Clirisi 
more  in  being  the  true  husband  of  his  congregation,  than  an 
ordinary  man  doth  in  being  the  hush^id  oi  his  wife,  (and 
yet  this  reprcsentment  is  thought  a  chief  cause  why  mamagii 
inUHt  be  inseparable,)  shall  tlus  spirit  lal  man  ordinarily  ior 
the  increase  of  his  maintenances  or  aiy  slight  cause,  foi-sake 
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that  wedded  cure  of  §oiil3,  tliat  should  be  dearest  to  him,  anil 
maiTy  another  and  another  ?  And  shall  not  a  person  wrong- 
fully flfflicied,  and  persecuted  even  lo  estremity,  forsake  an 
unfit,  injurious,  and  pestilent  mate,  lied  only  by  a  civil  and 
fleshly  covenant?  If  you  be  a  man  so  much  hating  change, 
hate  that  other  change ;  if  yourself  be  not  guiUy,  couusel 
your  brethren  to  hate  it ;  and  leave  to  Ije  tne  supercilious 
judge  of  other  men's  miseries  and  changes,  that  your  own 
be  not  judged.  ''  The  reasons  ofyour  licensed  pamphlet,"  you 
say,  "  are  good ; "  they  must  be  better  than  your  own  then  ; 
I  shall  wonder  else  how  guch  a  trivial  fellow  was 
and  comniendeci,  to  be  the  confuter  of  so  danger 
opinion  as  ye  give  out  mine. 

Now  therefore  to  your  attorney,  since  no  worthier  an  ad- 
versary makes  his  appeai'ance ;  nor  this  neither  his  appear- 
ance, but  lurking  under  rhe  safely  of  his  nameless  obscurity : 
such  as  ye  turn  him  forth  at  the  poritern,  I  must  accept  him ; 
and  in  a  better  temper  than  Ajax  do  mean  to  scourge  this 
ram  for  ye,  till  I  meet  with  his  Ulysses. 

He  begins  with  law,  and  we  have  il  of  him  as  gnod  cheap 
as  any  huckster  at  law,  newly  set  up,  can  possibly  affoi-d,  and 
us  impertinent ;  but  for  that  he  hath  received  bis  handsel. 
He  presumes  also  [o  cite  the  civil  law,  which  I  perceive,  by 
his  citing,  never  came  within  his  dormitoiy:  yet  what  he 
cites  makes  but  against  himself. 

His  second  thing  therefore  is  to  refute  the  adverse  position, 
and  very  inethodically,  three  pages  before  he  sets  it  down  ; 
and  sets  his  own  in  the  place,  "  that  disagreement  of  mind 
or  disposition,  though  shewing  itself  in  much  Bhar|iness,  is 
not  by  the  law  of  God  or  man  a  just  cause  of  divorce," 

To  this  position  I  answer.  That  it  lays  no  battery  against 
mine,  no,  nor  so  much  as  faces  it,  but  tacks  about,  lung  ere 
it  come  near,  like  a  harmless  and  respeotfiil  confiiteraeut. 
For  I  confess  that  disagreement  of  mind  or  disposition, 
though  in  much  ghiirpncss,  is  not  always  a  just  cause  of  di- 
Torce:  for  much  may  be  endured.  But  what  if  the  sharp- 
ness be  much  more  than  his  much  ?  To  that  point  it  is 
iiur  mishap  we  have  not  here  his  grave  decision.  He 
that  will  contradict  the  position  which  I  alleged,  must  hold 
thht  no  disagreement  of  mind  or  disposition  can  divorce, 
though  shewn  in  most    sharpness ;  otherwise  he  leaver  a    , 
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"or  equity  to  appoint  limita,  and  so  Iiis  following  arga- 
will  either  not  prove  his  own  poBition,  or  not  disproTf 

first  argument,  all  but  what  hobbles  to  no  purpose,  is 
'  Wliere  the  sci'iptiu^  commands  a  thing  to  be  done, 

appoints  when,  how,  and  for  what,  as  in  the  case  of  death, 
nmunication.  But  tiie  scripture  directs  not  what 
of  disagreement  or  couti'ariety  may  divorce :  there- 
fore the  scriptui'e  allows  not  any  divorce  for  disagreemeut." 
— Answer.  Fii'sl,  I  deny  your  major ;  the  scripture  appomis 
many  things,  and  yet  leaves  the  cii'cumstance  to  man's  dis- 
cretion, particularly  in  your  own  examples:  excommunica- 
tion is  not  taught  n'hcn  and  for  what  to  be,  but  left  to  the 
church.  How  could  the  hcenser  let  pass  this  childish  igno- 
rance, and  call  it  "  good '( "  Next,  in  matters  of  death,  the 
laws  of  England,  whereof  you  have  intruded  to  be  an 
opiniastrous  subndvocute,  and  are  bound  to  detend  ihem, 
conceive  it  not  enjoined  in  scripture,  when  or  for  what 
cause  they  shall  put  to  death,  as  in  adulteiy,  theft,  and  the 
like.  Your  minor  also  is  felse,  for  the  scripture  plainly  eets 
down  for  what  measure  of  disagreement  a  man  may  divorce. 
I>eut.  xxiv.  1,  Learn  better  what  that  phrase  means,  "if 
she  find  no  fiivour  in  his  eyes." 

Your  second  argument,  without  more  tedious  fumbling,  is 
briefly  thus  :  "  If  diversity  in  religion,  *hich  breeds  a  greater 
dislike  than  any  natural  disagreement,  may  not  ciiiiae  a  di- 
Torce,  then  may  not  the  lesser  disagreement.  But  diveraity 
""■*  religion  may  not.     Ergo." 

Atisiv.  Fiiut,  I  deny  in  the  major,  that  diversity  of  religion 
ireeds  a  greater  dislike  to  marriage-duiies  than  natural  dis- 
agreement. Foi'  between  Israelite,  or  Christian,  and  infidel, 
more  often  bath  been  seen  loo  much  love :  but  between  them 
who  perpetually  clash  in  natural  contrarieties,  it  is  repugnant 
that  there  should  be  ever  any  married  love  or  concord. 
Next,  I  deny  yoiu-  minor,  that  it  is  commanded  not  to  di- 
voroo  in  divei'sity  of  religion,  if  the  infidel  will  stay:  for 
that  place  in  St  Paul  commands  nothing,  as  that  book  at 
iai^  affirmed,  though  you  overskipped  it. 

Secondly,  If  it  do  command,  it  is  but  with  conditimi  that 
the  uifidel  he  content,  and  well-pleased  to  stay;  which  cuts 
off  the  auppoeal  of  any  great  hatied  or  disquiet  between  them. 
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\g  the  infidel  had  liberty  to  depart  at  pleasure ;  and  so 
th\B  (Himparison  avails  notliinsr. 

Yoitr  ihird  aT^ument  ia  from  Deut.  K\ii. :  "  If  a  man 
hatp,  his  wife,  and  raise  an  ill  report,  that  he  found  her  no 
vir^n  ;  "  if  this  were  falae,  "  he  might  not  put  iier  away," 
though  hated  never  bo  much. 

Answ.  Tliis  was  a  maliciuux  hatred,  bent  against  her 
life,  or  to  send  her  out  of  doors  without  her  portion.  Such 
a  hater  loses  by  due  punishment  that  privilege,  I>eut.  xsiv.  1, 
to  divorce  fur  a  natural  dislike;  which,  though  it  could  not 
love  conjugal ly,  yet  sent  away  civilly,  and  with  just  condi- 
tioNR.  But  doiihtless  the  wife  in  that  former  caxc  had  liberty 
to  depart  from  her  false  accuser,  lest  his  hatred  should  prove 
movial ;  else  that  law  peculiarly  made  to  right  the  woman, 
had  turned  to  her  greatest  mischief. 

Your  fourth  argument  is :  "  One  Christian  ought  to  bear  tlie 
infirmities  of  another,  but  chiefly  of  his  wife," 

Answ.  I  grant  infirmities;  but  not  outrages,  not  perpetual 
defraudments  of  truest  conjugal  society,  not  injuries  and  vexa- 
tions aa  importunate  as  fire.  Yet  to  enduri!  very  much  might 
do  well  an  exhortatiou,  but  not  a  compulsive  law.  For  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  by  Solomon,  declares  that  such  a  con- 
sort "  the  eai'th  cannot  bear,"  and  "  better  dwell  in  a  corner  of 
the  house-top,  or  in  the  wilderness."  Burdens  may  be  borae, 
hut  still  with  considei-ation  to  the  strength  of  an  honest  man 
complaining.  Charity  indeed  bids  us  forgive  our  enemies,  yet 
doth  not  force  us  to  continue  friendship  and  familiarity  with 
those  friends  who  have  been  false  or  unworthy  towards  ua ; 
but  is  contented  in  our  peace  with  them,  at  a  fair  distance. 
Charity  commands  not  the  husband  tu  receive  again  into  his 
bosom  the  adulterous  wife;  but  thinks  it  enough,  if  he  dismiss 
her  with  a  beneficent  and  peaceful  dismission.  No  more  doth 
chai'ity  command,  nor  can  her  rule  compel,  to  retain  in  nearest 
imion  of  wedlock  one  whose  other  grossest  faults,  or  dis- 
abilities to  perfoj-m  what  was  covenanted,  are  the  just  causes  of 
as  much  grievance  and  dissension  in  a  family,  as  the  pi'ivate 
act  of  adultery.  Let  not  therefore,  under  the  name  of  fulfill- 
ing charity,  such  an  unmerdfiil  and  more  than  legal  yoke  be 
padlocked  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian. 

Your  fifth  argument :  "  If  the  husband  ought  to  love  his 
wife,  as  Christ  his  church,  then  ought  she  not  to  be  put  away 
for  contrariety  of  mind." 
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the  common  pleas  to  witness,  1  have  not  hired  hie  tougue,  ^^H 

whalever  mnn  may  think  by  his  areruin^.     For  besides  aidul-  ^^^| 

lery,  he  ex ce[jts  other  causes  wliich  dissolve  the  union  of  beini;  ^^^| 

one  flesh,  either  directly,  or  by  consequence.  If  only  adultery  i 
b.!  excepted  by  our  Saviour,  and  he  voluntarily  can  add  other 
exceptions  that  dissolve  tfiat  union,  both  directly  and  by  con- 
sequence; these  word?"  of  Christ,  the  main  obstacle  of  divorce, 
are  open  to  us  by  his  own  invitation,  to  include  whatever 
causes  dissolve  th»t  union  of  flesh,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
sequence.    Which,  till  he  name  other  causes  more  likely,  I 

affirm  to  be  done  soonest  by  unfiiness  and  contrariety  of  mind;  ^^^ 

for  that  induces  hatred,  which  is  the  gr>  aCest  diasolver  both  of  ^^^M 

spiritual  and  corporal  union,  tuminfT  the  mind,  and  consc-  ^^H 

qiiently  the  body,  to  other  objects.     Thus  our  doup;hty  adver-  ^^^| 

sary,  either  directly  or  by  consequence,  yields  us  the  question  ^^^| 

ivith  his  own  mouth :  and  the  nest  thing  he  does,  recitnts  it  ^^^| 

His  eighth  ai^ii  men  t  shivers  in  the  uttering',  and  heconfesseth  ^^^| 

to  be  "  not  ovei'- confident  of  it :"  but  of  tlie  rest  it  may  be  ^^^| 

awom  be  is.     St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.,  oaith,  that  the  "  mairied  ^^H 

have  trouble  in  the  flesh  :"  therefore  we  must  bear  it,  though  ^^H 

never  so  intolerable.  ^^^| 

I  answer,  if  this  be  a  ti-ue  consequence,  why  are  not  all  ^^H 

troubles  to  be  home  alike?     Why  are  we  suffered  to  divorce  ^^^| 

adnlieries,  desertions,  or  fi'iiridities ?     Who  knows  not  th»t  ^^^| 

trouble  and  affliction  is  the  decree  of  God  upon  every  state  of  ^^^| 

life  ?     Follows  it  therefore,  that,  tliough  ihey  grow  excessive  ^^H 

and  insupportable,  we  must  not  avoid  them  ?     If  we  may  in  ^^^| 

all  ullicr  conditions,  and  not  in  marriage,  the  doom  of  our  suf-  ^^^| 

fering  ties  us  not  by  the  trouble,  but  by  the  bond  of  marri^e:  ^^H 

and  that  must  be  proved  inseparable  from  other  reasons,  not  ^^^| 

from  this  ph<ce.     And  his  own  confession  declares  the  weak-  ^^^| 

iiess  of  this  argument,  yet  his  ungovemed  arrogance  could  not  ^^^| 

be  dissuaded  nom  venting  it.  ^^^| 

His  ninth  argument  is,  "  tliat  a  husband  must  love  his  wife  ^^H 

as  himself;  thereforehemay  not  divorce  for  any  dii'agreement,  ^^^| 

no  more  than  he  may  eepnrate  his  soul  from  his  body."  ^^^| 

I  answer  :  if  he  love  his  wife  as  himself,  he  must  love  her  so  ^^^| 

far  as  he  may  preserve  him  to  her  in  a  cheeiful  and  comfortable  ^^H 

manner,  and  not  so  as  to  ruin  himself  by  anguish  and  sorrow,  ^^^H 

[      without  any  benefit  to  her.     Nest,  if  the  husband  must  lovt'  ^^^H 
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Ilis  wife  aa  himself,  sne  must  be  understood  a  wife  in  B^nrn 
reasonable  measure,  willino;  and  sufficient  to  perform  tlie  chief 
duties  of  her  covenant!  else  by  the  hold  of  this  argument  it 
would  he  hie  p'eat  sin  to  divorce  either  for  adiiltGrj-  or  deser- 
tion. The  i-est  of  this  will  run  circuit  with  tlie  union  of  one 
flesh,  which  was  anawered  before.  And  that  to  divorce  a 
relative  and  metaphorical  union  of  two  bodies  into  one  flesh 
cannot  be  likened  in  all  things  to  the  dividing  of  that  natural 
union  of  soul  and  body  into  one  person,  is  apparent  of  itself. 

His  last  argument  he  fetches  "  from  the  inconvenience  that 
would  follow  upon  his  freedom  of  divorce,  to  the  corrupting  of 
men's  minds,  and  the  overturning  of  all  human  society." 

But  for  me  let  God  and  Moses  answer  this  blasphemer,  who 
dwes  bring  in  such  a  foul  indictment  against  the  divine  law. 
Why  did  God  peimit  this  to  his  people,  the  Jews,  but  that  the 
right  and  good,  which  came  directly  (hereby,  was  more  in  bis 
esteem  than  the  wrong  and  evil,  which  came  by  accident  t 
And  for  those  weak  supposes  of  infants  that  would  be  left  in 
their  mothers'  belly,  (which  must  needs  be  good  news  for 
chamber-maids,  to  hear  a  serving-man  grown  so  provident  for 
gi'eat  bellies,)  and  portions  and  jointures  likely  to  incur  em- 
bezzlement hereby,  the  ancient  civil  law  inslrucis  us  plentifully 
bow  to  award,  which  our  profomid  opposite  knew  not,  for  it 
was  not  in  his  tenures. 

His  ailments  are  spun ;  now  follows  the  chaplain  with  his 
antiquities,  wiser  if  he  had  refrained,  for  his  very  touching 
aught  that  is  learned  soils  it,  and  lays  him  still  more  and  more 
open,  a  conspicuous  gull.  There  being  both  fathers  and 
conncils  more  ancient,  wherewith  to  have  served  his  purpose 
better  than  with  what  he  cites,  how  may  we  do  to  know  the 
suhile  drift  that  moved  him  to  begin  first  with  the  "  twelfth 
uoimcil  of  Toledo '.' "  I  would  not  undervalue  the  depth  of  his 
notion  ;  hut  perhaps  he  had  heard  that  the  men  of  Toledo  had 
Btoreof  good  blade-mettle,  and  vtereexcelleiitat  ciittling;  who 
can  tell  but  it  might  he  the  reach  of  his  policy,  that  these  able 
men  of  decision  would  do  best  to  have  the  pi'ime  stroke  among 
his  testimonies  in  deciding  this  cause?  But  all  thi^  craft 
avails  himself  not ;  tor  seeing  they  allow  no  cause  of  divorce 
but  fornication,  what  do  these  keen  doetoi's  hei'p,  hut  out  him 
over  the  sinews  with  their  toledoes,  for  holding  in  the  preot> 
'iai  |>age  other  causes  of  di'orce  hesideii,  both  directly  a   * 
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liy  conseqiieticu  ?     Ab  evil  doth  that  Saxon  council,  next   I 
auoled,  bestead  Iiim.     For  if  it  allow  divorce  precisely  for  no  | 
cause  but  foi-nicalion,  it  thwarts  his  own  exposition  :  and  if  it 
understand  fornication  lai^ly,  it  sides  with  whom  he  would 
confute.     However,  the  authority  of  that  synod  can  he  but 
small,  being  under  Theodorus,   the    Canterburv  bishop, 
Grecian  niunk  of  Tarsus,  revolted  fi'oni  his  own  church  toth 
pope.     What  have  we  next?  the  civU  lawstufTed  in  between 
two  councils,  as  if  the  Code  had  been  some  synod ;  for  that  I 
he  understood  himself  in  this  quotation,  is  incredible;  whers  | 
the  law,  Cod.  1.  3,  tit.  3!^,  leg.  11,  speaks  not  of  divorce,  but 
against  the  dividing  of  possessions  to  divers  heirs,  whereby 
the  married  servants  of  a  gi'eat  family  were  divided,  perhaps 
into  distant  countries  and  colonies,  father  from  son,  wife  froin 
husband,  sore  against  their  will.     Somewhat  lower  he  con-    i 
fesseth,  that  the  civil  law  allows  many  reasons  of  ilivorce,  hut  | 
the  canon  law  decides  othei'wise ;  a  fair  credit  to  his  cause  I  I 
And  I  amaze  me,  though  the  fancy  of  this  dolt  he  ns  obtuse  ^ 
and  sad  as  any  mallet,  how  the  licenser  could  sleep  out  all  this, 
and  Bufler  him  to  uphold  his  opinion  by  canons  and  Gi'egorial 
decretals ;  a  law  which  not  only  his  adveivary,  but  the  whole 
refoi'mation  of  this  church  and  state  hnth  bmnded  and  re- 
jected.    As  ignorantly,  and  too  ignoi'antly  to  deceive  any 
reader  but  an  unlearned,  he  talks  of  Justin  Martyr's  Apoli^y, 
not  telling  us  which  of  the  twain  ;  fur  that  passage  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  first,  which  I  have  cited  elsewhere,  plainly 
makes  agamst  him:  so  doth  Teitullian,  cited  nesi,  and  next 
Erasmus;  the  one  against  Mamon,  the  other  in  his  annotations  I 
on  Matthew,  and  to  the  Corinthians.     And  thus  ye  have  the  ] 
list  of  his  choice  antiquities,  as  pleasantly  chosen  as  ye  would  f 
wish  from  a  man  of  his  handy  vocation,  puffed  up  willi  n 
luck  at  all  above  the  stint  of  his  capacity. 

Now  he  comes  to  the  position,  which  I  set  down  whole ; 
and,  likeanahletextman,  slilsitinto  four,  that  he  may  the  bet-  | 
ter  come  at  it  with  his  barber-sui^ery,  and  his  sleeves  lumed  i 
up.  Wherein  firsi,  he  denies  "  that  any  dispOBition,  unfitness,  I 
or  contrariety  of  mind,  is  unchangeable  in  nature;  but  that  by  ' 
the  help  of  diet  and  physic  it  may  be  altered."  I 

I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  this  pork,  who  never    I 
read  any.     But  I  appeal  to  all  experience,  though  there  be    | 

my  iraea  to  pui;ge  the^  redundant  humours  and  circula-   , 
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linn",  tlint  commonly  impair  liealth,  nnd  are  not  nataral, 
whether  any  man  can  with  the  safety  of  his  life  lirinff  a  healtby 
cnnstiliitioii  into  physic  with  this  design,  to  alter  his  natiiml 
tem|ierameni  and  dispoaition  of  mind.  How  much  mofe  vaii 
snil  ridiculous  would  it  be,  by  altering  and  rooting  np  the 
grounds  of  nature,  which  is  tnost  likely  to  produce  diiath  or 
madness,  to  hope  the  reducing  of  a  mind  to  tliia  or  tiiat  iilnras, 
or  tno  disagreeing  minds  to  a  mutual  sympathy  !  Suppose 
they  might,  and  that  with  great  danger  of  their  Uvea  and  right 
senses,  alter  one  teniperatiire,  how  can  they  kuow  that  iht 
succeeding  disposition  will  not  be  as  far  fi'ora  fitness  nnd 
agreement?  Tiiey  traidd  perhaps  cliange  melancholy  intu 
sanguine ;  hut  what  if  phlegm  and  chokr  in  as  gitnit  a  inr-ai- 
sure  come  instead,  the  untitness  will  be  still  as  difficult  and 
trouhlesomc?  But  lastly,  whether  these  things  he  changenble 
or  not,  expeiience  teaches  us,  and  our  position  supposes  that 
they  seldom  do  chitNge  in  any  lime  commeiisunible  lo  the  ne- 
cessities of  man,  or  convenient  to  the  endi<  of  marriage:  and. 
if  the  feult  be  in  the  one,  shall  the  other  live  all  his  dayii  in 
bondage  and  misery  for  another's  pei'vei'seness,  or  immedi- 
cable disafiection  ?  To  my  friends,  of  which  may  fewest  be 
BO  unhappy,  I  have  a  remedy,  as  they  know,  more  wise  and 
manly  to  preiicrihe :  but  for  his  friends  nnd  followers,  (of  which 
many  may  deserve  justi}''  to  feel  thetnselves  the  unhappiness 
whioh  they  consider  not  in  others,)  I  send  them  by  his  adviot) 
v}  sit  upon  the  stool  and  stiitin,  till  their  cross  disjiositions  and 
coiitrarietiea  of  mind  shall  change  to  a  better  correspondence, 
and  to  a  quicker  apprehension  of  common  sense,  and  their  own 
good. 

His  second  reason  is  as  heedless ;  "  Because  that  gi-acc  may 
change  the  disposition,  therefore  no  indisposition  may  cause 
divorce." 

Aiisw.  First,  It  will  not  be  deniuble  tbtt  many  prti-sons,  gi-a- 
oioua  both,  may  yet  happen  to  be  very  unfitly  married,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  tithw.  Secondly,  What  if  otie  have 
grace,  the  other  not,  and  will  not  alter,  as  the  scriptui-es  tfa- 
tify  there  be  of  those,  in  whom  we  may  expect  a  change, 
when  "  the  blackamoor  changi'S  his  colour,  or  the  leopard  hia 
NlMUs,"  Jer,  xiii.  24. :  shall  the  grncious  therefore  dwell  in 
torment  alt  his  life  for  the  ungracious  7  We  see  that  holieai 
pepti^  titan  which  there  can  no  bt^tt^r  physic  be  ad  m 
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to  the  mind  of  man,  and  set  on  wiili  poivetful  preacliing,  can- 
not work  this  cure,  no,  not  in  the  family,  not  in  the  wife  of  i 
hitn  that  preaches  day  and  night  to  lier.  Wliat  an  unreason- 
able thinp;  is  it,  that  men,  and  clergymen  especially,  should 
exact  Buch  wonderous  changes  in  anoilier  man's  house,  and 
are  seen  to  work  so  little  in  their  own  I 

To  the  second  point  of  the  posirion,  that  ihia  unfitness  hin- 
ders the  main  ends  and  benefits  of  marriage,  he  answers,  "  if 
I  mean  tiie  unfitness  of  choler,  or  sidlen  disposition,  that  soft 
words,  according  to  Solomon,  paiify  wi-ath." 

But  I  reply,  that  tlie  saying  of  Solomon  is  a  proverb,  fra 
qaently  true,  not  universally,  as  hoth  the  event  shews,  and 
many  other  sentences  written  bvtliesameauthor,  particularly  of 
an  evil  woman,  Prov.  xxi.  9,  19,  and  in  other  clmpters,  that 
sl>:  is  better  shunned  than  dwell  with,  and  a  desert  is  pre- 
F  'led  before  her  society.  What  need  the  Spirit  of  God  put 
this  choice  into  our  heads,  if  soft  woi-ds  could  always  take 
effect  with  her?  How  fiivohma  is  not  only  this  disputer,  hut 
he  that  taught  !iim  thus,  and  let  him  come  abroad ! 

To  his  second  answer  I  return  this,  that  alrhouajh  there  be 
not  easily  found  such  tin  antipathy,  as  to  hate  one  another  like 
a  toad  or  poison:  vet  that  iliere  is  oft  such  a  dislike  in  both, 
or  either,  to  conjugal  love,  as  hinders  all  the  comfort  of  matri- 
mony, scarce  any  can  be  so  simple  as  not  to  apprehend.  And 
what  can  he  that  favour,  found  or  not  found,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  husband,  but  a  natural  liking  or  disliking;  whereof  the 
Jaw  of  God,  Dent.  kxIt.,  bears  witneiis,  as  of  an  ordinary  ac- 
cident, and  determines  wisely  and  divinely  thereafter?  And 
this  disaftection  happening  to  be  in  the  one,  not  without  the 
unspeakable  discomfort  of  the  other,  must  he  be  left  like  a 
thing  consecrated  to  calamity  and  despaii',  without  redemp- 

Agatnst  the  third  branch  of  the  position,  he  denies  that 
"  solace  and  peace,  which  is  contrary  to  di.^curd  and  variance, 
i-j  the  main  end  of  manage."  What  then  ?  He  will  have  it 
"  the  solace  of  male  and  female."  Came  this  doctrine  out  of 
some  school,  or  some  sty  ?  Whobut  one  foi'saken  of  all  sensu  | 

andcivil  n&ture,and  chiefly  of  Christianity,  willdeny  that  peace,  ^^H 
contrary  to  discord,  is  the  calling  and  the  general  end  of  every  ^^H 
Chnstian,  and  of  all  his  actions,  and  more  especially  of  mar-    ^^H 
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wmljtftnce  of  that  love  wnicli  in  Clirist  is  dearest  to  hia  cliiircli 
How  tlien  can  peace  and  comforl,  as  \i  is  conti-ar;  to  disuurd, 
H'liicJi  God  Ijatee  to  dwell  wiih,  jtot  be  the  main  end  of  mar- 
I'iiige  ?  Discord  then  we  ought  to  fly,  and  lo  pursue  peace, 
lui'  above  the  observance  of  a  civil  covenant  already  broken, 
and  the  breaking  daily  iterated  on  the  other  side.  And  what 
better  testimony  than  the  words  of  the  institution  itself,  tn 
prove  ihal  a  conversing  ^lace  and  peaceful  society,  is  the 
prime  end  of  marriage,  without  which  no  other  help  or  office 
can  bemntual,  beseeming  the  dignity  of  reasonable  crealm-es, 
that  such  us  they  shoutdlie  coupled  in  the  rites  of  natiii-e  by 
the  mere  compuisiou  of  lust,  without  love  or  peace,  worse 
tlian  wild  beasts?  Nor  was  it  half  so  wiselv  spoken  as 
Bomedeem,  though  Austin  spuke  it,  that  if  God  had  intended 
other  than  co]juhition  in  marriage,  he  would  for  Adam  have 
created  a  friend,  i-ather  than  a  wife,  to  convei'se  with  :  and 
our  own  writers  blarae  him  for  this  o|>imon  ;  for  wiiiub  and 
the  like  plls^ages,  concei'ning  mnrriage,  he  might  be  jiiativ 
taxed  with  rusticity  in  these  affairs.  For  this  cannot  out  be 
with  ease  conceited,  that  there  is  one  society  of  grave  friend- 
ship, and  another  amiable  and  attitkctive  society  of  conjugal 
love,  besides  the  deed  of  pi'ocreation,  which  of  itself  soon  oIoyB, 
and  is  despised,  unless  it  be  cherished  and  reincitcd  with  a 
pleasing  convei'sation.  Which  if  ignoble  and  swinish  minds 
cannot  apprehend,  shall  such  merit  therefoi'e  to  he  the  censures 
of  more  generous  and  virtuous  spirits? 

Against  the  last  point  of  the  position,  to  prove  that  con- 
trariety of  mind  is  not  a  greater  cause  of  divoi'ce  than  eorfWral 
frigidity,  he  enters  into  such  a  tedious  and  drawling  t"le  "  of 
burning,  and  burning,  and  lust  and  banting,"  that  the  dull 
argument  itself  bums  too  for  want  of  Stirling ;  and  yet  all  this 
burning  is  not  able  lo  espel  the  fiigidity  of  his  brain.  So 
long  thei'efoi'e  as  that  cause  in  the  position  sliall  be  proved  a 
eufficient  cause  of  divorce,  rather  than  spend  words  with  this 
phleginy  c!od  of  an  antagonist,  more  than  of  necessity  and  a 
little  merriiiienl,  I  will  not  now  contend  wheiheritbe  agi-eawr 
cause  than  IHgidity  or  no. 

His  next  ailcmpt  is  upon  the  arguments  which  I  bi'oughl 
to  prove  the  position.  And  for  the  first,  not  finding  it  ol 
that  siruciure  as  to  be  scaled  wiih  his  short  ladder,  he  retreats 
illi  a  bravado,  that  it  deserves  no  answer.     And  1  as  much 
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Tonder  what  the  whole  book  deserved,  to  be  thus  troubled 
Slid  solicited  by  such  a.  paltry  solicitor.     I  would  he  had  not 
cast  the  grncious  eye  of  his  duncery  upon  the  small  deseilB 
of  a  pamphlet,  wliose  every  line  meddled  with  uncases  hi 
Bcorn  and  laaghter. 

That  whicli  he  takes  for  the  second  arpumeni,  if  he  look 
betier,  is  no  argument,  but  an  induction  to  tliose  tiiat  fol- 
low. Then  he  stumbles  that  I  Bhould  say,  "the  gentlest 
ends  of  marriage,"  confessing  tliat  he  understands  it  not- 
And  I  believe  bim  heartily:  for  how  should  he,  a  serving- 
man  both  by  nature  and  by  function,  an  idiol  by  breeding, 
and  a  solicitor  by  presumption,  ever  come  to  know  or  feel 
within  himself  what  the  meaning  is  of  "gentle?"  Heblatnes 
it  for  "a  neat  phrase,"  for  nothing  angers  him  more  than  bis 
own  proper  contrary.  Yet  alrogether  without  art  sure  be  is 
not ;  for  who  could  have  devised  to  give  ub  more  briefly  a 
better  description  of  his  own  servility  ? 

But  what  will  become  now  of  the  business  I  know  not;  for 
the  man  is  suddenly  taken  with  a  lunacy  of  law,  and  speaks 
revelations  out  of  the  attorney's  academy  only  from  a  lying 
spirit:  for  be  says,  "  that  where  a  thing  is  void  ipso  fiicto, 
there  needs  no  legal  proceeding  to  make  it  void  :"  which  is 
false;  for  marriage  is  void  by  adultery  or  frifjidity,  yet  not 
made  void  without  legal  proceeding.  Then  asks  my  opinion 
of  Jolm-a-Noaks  and  John-a-Stiles:  and  I  answer  Lim,  that 
I,  for  my  part,  think  John  Dory  a  better  man  than  both  of 
them  ;  for  cerrainly  they  were  the  greatest  wran^leis  that  ever 
lived,  and  have  filled  all  onr  law-booka  with  the  obtunding 
story  of  their  suits  and  trials. 

After  this  he  telle  a  miraculous  piece  of  antiquity,  how 
"two  Romans,  Titua  and  Sempioniue,  made  feoffmenu,"  at 
Rome,  sure,  and  levied  fines  by  the  common  law.  But  now 
his  fit  of  law  past,  yet  hardly  come  to  himself,  he  maintains, 
that  if  marriage  be  void,  as  being  neither  of  God  nor  nature, 
"  there  needs  no  legal  proceeding  to  part  it,"  and  I  tell  him 
■hat  ofiends  not  me ;  then  quoih  he,  "  this  is  nothing  to  your 
book,  being  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce."  But 
that  I  deny  him ;  for  all  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  is  to  say, 
juridical,  hut  some  is  personal,  some  economical,  and  soma 
ecclesiastical. 

Lastly,  If  I  prove  that  contrary  dispositions  are  joined 
^-»oi..  "m.  2  a 
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neither  of  God  nor  nature,  and  so  the  marrias;e  void,  "he  wiH 
give  nie  the  controversy,"  I  have  proved  it  in  that  book  to  any 
wise  man,  and  without  more  ado  the  institution  proves  it 

Where  I  answer  an  objection  usually  made,  that  "the 
dieposirion  ought  to  be  known  before  marriage,"  and  shew 
how  difficult  it  is  to  choose  a  fit  consort,  and  liow  easy  to  tnis- 
take,  the  servitor  would  know  "  what  I  mean  by  coiiversa- 
tion,"  declarinfi  his  capacity  nolhint:  refined  since  hi«  law- 
puddering,  but  still  the  same  it  was  in  the  pantry,  and  at  the 
dresser.  Shall  1  argue  of  conversation  with  this  hoyden,  to 
go  and  practise  at  his  opponunilies  in  the  larder  i*  To  men 
of  quality  I  have  said  enough;  and  experience  confirms  by 
daily  example,  that  wisest,  soberest,  justest  men  are somelimeB 
miserably  mistaken  in  their  choice.  Whom  to  leave  thus 
without  remedy,  tossed  and  tempested  in  a  most  unqaiet  sea 
of  affiictions  and  temptations,  I  say  is  most  unchristianly. 

But  he  goes  on  to  untruss  my  ai^uments,  imagining  them 
his  master's  points.  Only  in  the  passage  following  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  ripeness  and  the  pregnance  of  his  native 
treacheiy,  endeavouring  to  be  more  a  fox  than  his  wit  will 
suffer  him.  Whereas  I  brieily  mentioned  certain  btsids  of 
discourse,  which  I  referred  to  a  place  more  proper  according 
to  my  method,  to  be  treated  there  at  full  "iih  all  their  reasons 
about  them,  this  brain-worm,  against  all  the  laws  of  dispute, 
will  needs  deal  wilh  them  here.  And  as  a  country  hind, 
siimetimes  ambitious  to  shew  hjs  betters  that  he  is  not  so  sim- 
ple as  you  take  him,  and  that  he  knows  his  advantages,  will 
teach  us  a  new  trick  to  confute  by.  And  wnuld  you  think 
to  what  a  pride  he  swells  in  the  contemplation  of  his  rare 
stratagem,  offering  to  carp  at  the  language  of  a  book,  which 
yet  he  confesses  to  be  getierally  commended  ;  while  himself 
will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  that  read  him,  the  basest  and  the 
liungriest  enditer,  that  could  take  the  boldness  to  look  abroad. 
Observe  now  the  arrogance  of  a  groom,  how  it  will  mounL 
1  had  written,  that  common  adultery  is  a  thing  which  the 
rankestpoliticianwDuldlhiiik  it  shame  and  disworship, that  his 
law  should  countenance.  First,  It  offends  him,  that  "rankest" 
Bhoaldsignifyanght  but  hisown  smell:  who  that  knowsEnglisli 
should  not  understand  me,  when  I  say  a  rank  serving-man,  a 
rank  pettifogger,  to  mean  a  mere  serving- man,  a  mere  and  a 
~  "  '     jttifogger  who  lately  was  so  haray,  aa  to  Ikj  anide  k 
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bBofcram-wallet,aiidmakebimaeIfafootinpri  tit,  with  confuting 
books  wliicli  are  above  hiio  ?  Next,  the  word  "  politician" 
u  not  usied  to  his  maw  ;  and  thereupon  he  plays  the  most  no- 
torious hobhy-hurse,  Jesting  and  tViiiking  in  the  luaury  of  his 
nonsense  witli  such  poor  fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  ua,  that 
no  antic  hobnail  at  a  mums,  but  is  wore  handsomelj  facetious. 
Concerning  that  place  Deut.  xsiv.  1,  which  he  saith  to  be 
"  the  main  pillar  of  my  opinion,"  though  I  rely  more  on  the 
institution  than  on  that;  these  two  pillars  I  do  indeed  confess 
are  to  me  as  those  two  in  the  porch  of  the  temple,  Jacbin  anil 
Boaz,  which  names  import  establishment  and  strength  ;  nor 
do  I  fear  who  can  shake  them.  The  exposition  of  Deut. 
which  I  brought  is  the  received  exposition,  both  ancient  and 
raodeni,  by  all  learned  men,  unless  it  be  a  monkish  papist 
here  and  there;  and  the  gloss,  which  he  and  hia  obscure  as- 
sistant would  persuade  us  to,  is  merely  new  and  absurd,  pre- 
suming out  of  hia  utter  ignorance  in  the  Hebrew  to  interpret 
those  words  of  the  text,  first,  in  a  mistaken  sense  of  unclean- 
uesB,  against  all  approved  writers ;  secondly,  in  a  Hmited 
sense,  whenas  the  original  speaks  without  limitation,  "some 
uncleanness,  or  any."  And  it  hud  been  a  wise  law  indeed  Id 
mean  itself  particular,  and  not  to  express  the  case  which  this 
acute  rabbi  hath  all  this  while  been  hooking  for;  wheieby 
they  who  are  most  partial  to  bim  may  guess  that  something 
is  in  this  doctrine  which  I  allege,  that  forces  the  adveraury  to 
such  a  new  and  strained  exposition  ;  wherein  he  does  nothing 
for  above  four  pages,  but  tbunder  himself  to  and  fro  in  his 
own  objections;  onewhile  denying  tbat  divorce  was  permitted, 
another  while  affirming  that  it  was  permitted  for  the  wife's 
sake,  and  after  all,  distrusts  himself.  And  for  his  surest  re- 
tirement, betakes  bim  to  those  old  suppositions,  "  that  Christ  . 
abolished  the  Mosaic  law  of  Divorce ;  that  the  Jews  bad  not  I 
sufficient  knowledge  in  this  point,  through  ihe  darkness  of  ' 
the  dispensation  of  heavenly  things ;  that  under  the  plenteous 
grace  of  the  gospel  we  are  tied  by  cruellest  compulsion  to  Uve 
in  marriage  till  death  with  the  wickedest,  the  worst,  the  most 
persecuting  mate."  These  ignorant  and  doting  surmises  he 
might  have  read  confuted  at  large,  even  in  the  first  edition  ; 
but  found  it  safer  to  pass  that  pan  over  in  silence.  So  that 
tbey  who  see  not  the  gottishness  of  this  his  new  and  tedious 
vsition,  are  worthy  to  love  it  dearly, 
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His  explanation  done,  he  chaises  me  with  a  wicked  gloWf 
end  almost  blasphemy,  tor  saving  that  Christ  in  teaching 
meant  not  alwavs  to  be  taken  word  for  word;  but  like  a  wise 
physician,  administering  one  excess  against  another,  to  reduce 
us  to  a  perfect  mean.  Cctainly  to  teach  us  were  no  disho- 
nest method  :  Christ  himself  hath  otlen  used  hyperboles  in 
his  leaching ;  and  gravest  authors,  both  Aristotle  in  the  se- 
cond  of  his  "  Ethics  to  Nichomachus,"  and  Seneca  in  hia 
seventh  "  de  Beneliciis,"  advise  us  to  stretch  out  the  line  of 
precept  ofuimes  beyond  measure,  that  while  we  tend  further, 
the  mean  mit;ht  be  the  easier  attained.  And  whoever  con)- 
nieiits  that  uih  of  Matthew,  when  he  comes  to  the  turning  of 
cheek  ali«r  cheek  to  blows,  and  the  parting  both  with  cloak 
and  coat,  if  any  please  to  be  the  rifler,  will  be  forced  to  re- 
commeml  himself  10  the  same  exposition,  though  this  chatter- 
ing lawmonger  be  bold  to  call  it  wicked.  Now  note  another 
precious  piece  of  him :  Clirist,  saith  he,  "  doth  not  say  that 
aji  unchaste  look  is  adultery,  but  the  lusting  after  her;"  as  if 
the  looking  unchastely  could  he  without  lusting.  This  gear 
is  licensed  for  good  reason  :  "  Imprimatur." 

Next  he  would  prove,  that  the  speech  of  Christ  is  not  nt- 
tercd  in  excess  against  the  pharisees,  first,  "beCHU^e  bespeaks 
it  to  his  disciples,"  Malt.  v.  ;  which  is  false,  for  he  spake  it 
to  the  multitude,  as  hy  the  first  verae  is  evident,  among 
which  in  all  likelihood  were  many  pharisees ;  but  out  of 
doubt  ail  of  them  pharisean  disciples,  and  bred  up  in  their 
doctrine;  from  which  extremes  of  error  and  falsity  Christ 
throughout  his  whole  sennon  labours  to  reclaim  the  people. 
Secondly,  saith  he,  "  because  Christ  forbids  not  only  putting 
away,  but  marrying  her  who  is  put  away."  Acutely  !  as  if 
the  pharisees  might  not  have  oSended  as  much  id  marrying 
the  divorced,  as  in  divorcing  the  married.  The  precept  may 
bind  all,  rightly  understood  ;  and  yet  the  vehement  manner 
of  ^ving  it  may  be  occasioned  only  by  the  pharisees. 

Finally,  he  winds  up  his  text  with  much  doubt  and  trepi- 
dation; for  it  may  he  Ilia  Irenchers  were  not  scraped,  and 
that  which  never  yet  afforded  com  of  savour  to  his  noddle, 
the  sallceller  was  not  rubbed;  and  therefore  in  this  haste 
easily  granting  that  his  an»wera  fall  foul  upon  each  other, 
and  proving  you  would  not  ihink  be  writes  as  a  prophet,  but 

a  miiii,  he  runs  to  the  bWk  jack,  fills  his  llagi 

e  table,  end  scrvps  up  diiini'r. 
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After  waitincr  and  Toidin^,  he  tbinka  to  void  my  second 
ai'gitnipnl,  mid  the  contrHdicttons  tha[  will  follow  both  tii  the 
law  and  gosppl,  if  the  Mosaic  law  were  abrogated  by  our 
Saviour,  and  a  compulsive  prohibition  fixed  instead ;  and 
Ein^s  his  old  Bai>'^,  "  that  the  gospel  counts  unlawful  that 
whiL'h  the  law  allowed,"  instancing  in  circumcision,  sacviflces, 
WBiihings.  But  what  are  these  ceremonial  thin>rs  to  the 
changing  of  a  moral  point  in  household  duly,  equally  belong- 
ing to  Jew  and  Gentile  ?  Divorce  was  then  righr,  now  wrong; 
then  permitted  in  the  rigorous  time  of  law,  now  forbidden  by 
law,  even  to  the  most  extremely  affiicted,  in  the  favourable 
time  of  grace  and  freedom.  But  this  is  not  for  an  unbuttoned 
fellow  to  discutis  in  the  garret  at  his  tr^tle,  and  dimension  of 
candle  by  the  snuff,  which  brought  forth  his  suuUionly  para~ 
phrase  on  St.  Paul,  whom  he  brings  in  discoursing  such  idle 
stuffto  the  maids  and  widows,  as  his  own  servile  in  urbanity 
forbears  not  to  put  into  the  apostle's  mouth,  "  of  the  soul's 
conversing;"  and  this  he  presumes  tii  do,  being  a  bayard, 
who  never  bad  the  soul  to  know  what  conversing  means,  but 
as  his  provender  and  the  familiarity  of  the  kitchen  scboolcd 
his  conceptions. 

He  passes  to  the  third  argument,  like  a  boar  in  a  vineyard, 
doing  nought  else,  but  still  as  he  goes  champing  and  chewing 
over  what  I  could  mean  by  this  chimera  of  a  "  fit  convers- 
ing soul,"  notions  and  words  never  made  for  those  chops ; 
but  like  a  generous  wine,  oidy  by  overworking  the  settled 
mud  of  his  fancy,  to  make  him  drunk,  and  disgorge  his  vile- 
ness  the  more  openly.     A.I1  persons  of  gentle  breeding  (I  sav  i 
"  gentle,"  though  this  barrow  grunt  at  the  word)  I  know  will  J 
apprehend,  and  be  satisfied  in  what  I  spake,  how  uupleasing^  I 
and  discontenting  the  society  of  body  must  neeils  be  between  I 
tbo^e  whose  minds  cannot  be  sociable.      But  what  should  a  | 
man  say  more  to  a  snout  in  this  pickle  ?  Wliat  language  can 
be  low  and  degenerate  enough  ? 

The  fourth  argument  which  I  had  was,  that  maiTiawe 
being  a  covenant,  the  very  being  whereof  consists  in  the  per- 
formance of  nnfeiguad  love  and  pnace  :  if  that  were  not  toler-  i 
ably  performed,  the  covenant  became  broke  and  revokable. 
Which  how  ciiu  any,  in  whose  mind  the  principles  of  right 
reason  and  justice  are  not  cancelled,  deny  ?  For  how  con  a 
hen  the  true  essence  thereof  is  dissolved  ?  Yel 
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this  be  denies,  and  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  alters  my  aase^ 
tion ;  for  lie  puts  in,  "  ihough  the  main  end  be  not  attained 
in  full  measure:"  but  my  position  is,  if  it  be  not  tolerably 
attained,  as  throughout  the  whole  disconrse  is  apparent. 

Now  for  his  reasons : — "  Heman  found  not  that  peace  and 
solace  which  is  the  main  end  of  communion  with  God:  should 
he  therefore  break  off  that  communion  P" 

I  answer,  that  if  Heman  found  it  not,  the  fault  was  cer- 
tainly his  own.  But  in  marriage  it  happens  fer  otherwise: 
sometimes  the  fault  is  plainly  not  his  who  seeks  (livorce; 
sometimes  ii  cannot  be  discerned  whose  fault  it  is,  and  there- 
fore cannot  in  reason  or  equity  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute 
prohibition. 

His  other  instance  declares  what  a  right  handici-aftsrnan 
he  is  of  petty  cases,  and  how  unfit  to  be  au^ht  else  at  highest 
bat  a  hackney  of  the  law.  "  I  change  houses  with  a  nian; 
it  is  supposed  I  do  it  for  my  own  ends  ;  I  attain  them  nut  in 
this  house;  I  shall  not  therefore  go  from  mybiircain."  How 
without  fear  might  the  young  Charinus  in  Auciri.i  now  cry 
out,  "  What  a  likeness  can  be  here  to  marriage  ?  "  In  this 
bargain  was  no  cupitulalion,  but  the  yielding  of  possession  to 
one  another,  wherein  each  of  them  had  his  several  end  apart. 
In  marriage  there  is  a  solemn  vow  of  love  and  fidelity  each 
to  other:  this  bai^ain  is  fully  accomplished  in  the  change ; 
in  marria'fe  the  covenant  still  is  in  performing.  If  one  of 
them  perform  nothing  tolerably,  but  instead  of  iove,  abound 
in  disaffection,  disobedience,  fraud,  and  hatred,  what  thing 
in  the  nature  of  a  covenant  shall  bind  the  other  to  such  a  per- 
durable mischief?  Keep  to  your  problems  of  ten  groats; 
these  matters  are  not  fur  pragmatics  and  folkmooters  to 
babble  in. 

Concerning  the  place  of  Paul,  "  that  God  bath  called  us  to 
peace,"  1  Cor.  vii.,  and  therefore,  certainly,  if  anywhere  in 
this  world,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  it  reasonably  iu  marriage; 
it  is  plain  enough  in  the  sense  which  I  gave,  and  confe^ed 
by  Farffius,  and  other  orthodox  divines,  to  be  a  good  sense ; 
and  this  answerer  does  not  weaken  it.  The  other  place,  that 
"he  who  bateth,  may  put  away,"  which  if  I  shew  him,  he 
promises  to  yield  the  whole  controversy,  is,  besides  Deut 
xxiv.  1,  Deut.  xxi.  14,  and  before  this,  £xod.  xxi.  8.  Of 
Malachi  I  have  spoken  more  lu  another  place ;  and  say  a 
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thai  the  best  interpreters,  all  the  ancient,  and  mo^t  of  the  mo* 
dcrn,  translate  it  as  I  cite  it,  and  very  few  otherwise,  whereof 
perhaps,  Junius  is  the  chief. 

Another  thing  troubles  him,  that  marriage  is  called  "  the 
mystery  of  joy."  Let  it  still  trouble  him  ;  for  what  hath  he 
to  do  either  with  joy  or  with  mystery  ?  He  thinks  it  frantic 
divinity  to  say,  it  is  not  the  outward  conlinnance  of  marriage 
that  keeps  the  covenant  of  marriage  whole  ;  but  whosoever 
dolh  most  according  to  peace  and  love,  whether  in  mariiag* 
or  divorce,  he  breaks  marnage  least.  If  I  shall  spell  it  to 
him,  he  breaks  marriage  leaat,  is  to  suy,  he  dishonours  not 
e  :  for  leaft  is  taken  in  the  Bibie,  and  other  ^ood  au- 
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[hoi's,  for  not  at  all.  And  a  particular  marriage  a  man  may 
break,  if  for  a  lawful  cause,  and  yet  not  break,  that  i^,  not 
violate,  or  dishonour  the  ordinance  of  marriage.  Hence  those 
Vxo  questions  that  follow  are  lefl  ridiculous ;  and  the  maids  at 
Aldgate,  whom  he  flouts,  are  likely  to  have  more  wit  than 
the  serving-man  at  Addle-gate. 

Whereas  he  taxes  me  of  adding  to  the  scripture  in  that  I 
said,  Love  only  is  the  fulfilling  of  every  commandment,  I  cited 
no  particular  scripture,  but  spake  a  general  sense,  which 
might  be  collected  from  many  places.  For  seeing  love  in- 
cludes faith,  what  is  there  that  can  fulfil  every  commandment 
but  only  love?  and  I  meant,  as  any  intelligent  reader  might 
apprehend,  every  positive  and  civil  commandment,  whereof 
Christ  hath  taught  us  that  mania  the  lord.  It  is  not  the 
formal  duty  of  worship,  or  the  sitting  still,  that  keejis  the  holy 
rest  of  sabbath  ;  but  whosoever  doth  most  accordme  to  cha- 
rity, whether  he  works  or  works  not,  he  breaks  the  holy  rest 
of  sabbath  least.  So  marrige  being  a  civil  ordinance,  made 
for  man,  not  man  for  it;  he  who  doth  that  which  most  ac- 
cords with  charity,  first  to  himself,  next  to  whom  he  next 
owes  it,  whether  in  marriage  or  divorce,  he  breaks  the  ordi- 
nance of  marriage  least.  And  what  in  religious  prudence  can 
be  charity  to  himself,  and  what  to  his  wife,  either  in  continu- 
ing or  in  dissolving  the  marriage-knot,  hath  been  already  oft 
enough  discoursed.  So  that  what  St.  Paul  saith  of  circumci- 
sion, the  same  I  stick  not  to  say  of  civil  ordinance,  mada 
to  the  good  and  comfort  of  man,  not  to  his  ruin  ;  marriage  is 
nothing,  and  divorce  is  nothing,  "but  faith  which  worketh 
1™  Invp."    And  this  I  trust  none  can  mistake  •« 
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»  together,"  i 
reasoniDg  what 


Against  the  fifth  argaiiienl,  that  a  ChriHtian,  in  a  higher 
onler  of  priegtliood  than  that  Levitical,  is  a  person  dedicate  to 
joy  and  jieace,  and  therefore  needs  not  in  subjection  to  a  civil 
ordinance,  made  to  no  other  end  but  for  Lis  good,  (when 
vithuut  bJH  fault  he  finds  it  impusi^ible  to  be  decenily  or 
lolorahly  obferved,)  (o  plunge  himself  into  immeasurable  dis- 
tractions and  lemplatiuns  above  his  strenglli :  a^ainn  this  he 
proves  nothing  ;  but  gads  into  silly  coiijectiires  of  what  abuses 
would  follow,  and  with  as  good  reason  might  declaim  against 
the  best  things  that  are. 

Against  the  sixth  argument,  that  to  force  the  continuance 
of  marriage  between  miuds  found  utterlyunfit  and  dispropor- 
tional,  is  against  nature,  and  seems  forbid  under  that  alle- 
gorical precejit  of  Moses,  "not  to  sow  a  field  with  diren 
seeds,  le^t  both  be  defiled ;  not  to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an 
"  rhich  I  deduced  by  the  pattern  of  St  Paul's 
was  meant  by  not  muzzling  the  ox  :  he  ram- 
J  narration,  to  tell  us  that  >' by  the  oxen  are 
meant  the  preachers;"  which  is  not  doubted.  Then  he  de- 
mands, "  if  this  my  reasoning  be  like  Bt.  Paul's."  And  I 
answer  him,  Yes.  He  replies,  that  sure  9l.  Paul  would  be 
ashamed  to  reason  ihtis.  And  I  (ell  him,  No.  He  grants 
that  place  which  I  alleged,  2  Cor.  vi.,  of  unequi.l  yoking, 
may  allude  to  that  of  Moses,  but  says,  "  I  eanmii  |)rove  it 
makes  to  my  pur|)ose,"  and  shews  not  first  how  iiu  can  dis- 
prove it.  Weigh,  gentlemen,  and  consider,  whether  my  affir- 
mations, backed  with  reason,  may  hold  balance  against  the 
bate  denials  of  this  ponderous  confuter,  elected  by  bis  ghostly 
patrons  to  be  my  cupesmate. 

Proceeding  on  to  speak  of  mvEterious  things  in  nature,  I 
had  occasion  to  fit  the  language  therealW;  matters  not,  for  the 
reading  of  this  odious  fool,  who  thus  ever,  when  he  meets 
with  aught  above  the  cogitation  of  his  breeding,  leaves  the 
noisome  stench  of  his  rude  elot  behind  him,  maligning  that 
anything  should  be  spoke  or  understood  above  his  own  genu- 
ine basenesFi;  and  gives  sentence  that  his  coiifiiling  hath  been 
employed  about  a  trothy,  immerilous,  and  undeserving  dis- 
course. Who  could  have  believed  so  much  insolence  durst 
vent  itself  from  out  the  hide  of  a  varlet,  as  thus  to  censure  that 
which  men  of  mutuie  judgment  have  applauded  to  be  writ 
irom  good  reason?     But  this  contents  him  not;  he  i 
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now  to  rave  in  his  barbarous  abusiveness.  And  why  1  A  reason 
helitling  such  an  artificer,  beeauce,  he  saith,  the  book  ia  con- 
trary to  all  human  learning;  whenas  the  world  knows  that 
all,  both  human  and  divine  learninff,  till  (he  canon  law,  al- 
lowed, divorce  by  consent,  and  for  many  causes  without  con- 
sent Nfist  he  dooms  it  as  contrary  to  li-uth ;  wlienas  it 
hath  been  dispntible  among  learned  men,  ever  since  it  was 
prohibited:  and  is  by  Peier  Martyr  thought  an  opinion 
not  impious,  but  hard  to  be  refuted ;  and  by  Erasraui 
deemed  a  doctrine  so  charitable  and  pioa?,  as  if  it  cannot  be 
used,  were  to  be  wished  it  could  ;  hut  is  by  Martin  Bucer, 
a  man  of  dearest  and  most  religious  memory  in  ibe  ciiurch, 
taught  and  maintained  to  be  either  most  lawfully  used,  or 
most  [awfully  permitted.  And  for  this,  for  I  affirm  no  more 
than  Queer,  what  censure  do  you  think,  readers,  he  hath' 
condemned  the  book  to  7  To  a  deaili  no  less  impious  than 
to  be  buiTit  by  the  Itangraan.  Mr.  Licenser,  (for  I  deal  not 
now  with  this  caitiff,  ntver  worth  my  earnest,  and  now  not 
seasonable  for  my  jest,)  you  are  repoted  a  man  discreet  ^^m 
enough,  religious  enough,  honest  enough,  that  is  to  an  ordi^.^^f 
nary  competence,  in  all  these.  But  now  your  t'.ivn  is,  to  heal"  ^^| 
what  your  own  hand  hath  earned  ye;  that  when  you  suf*^^| 
fered  this  nameless  hangman  to  cast  into  public  such  a  de- 
spiteful contumely  upon  a  name  and  person  deserving  of  the 
cnurch  and  state  equally  to  yourself;  and  one  who  baih  done 
more  to  the  present  advancement  of  your  own  tribe,  ihao 
you  or  many  of  them  have  done  for  themselves ;  you  forgot 
to  be  either  honest,  religious,  or  discreet.  Whatever  the 
Slate  might  do  concerning  it,  supposed  a  matter  to  expect 
evil  from,  I  should  not  doubt  to  meet  among  them  with  wise, 
and  honourable,  and  knowing  men :  but  as  to  this  brute 
libel,  so  much  the  more  impudent  and  lawless  for  the  abused 
authority  which  it  bears,  I  say  again,  that  I  abominate  the 
censure  of  rascals  and  their  licensers. 

With  difficulty  I  return  lo  what  remains  of  this  ignoble 
task,  for  the  disdain  I  have  to  change  a  period  more  wi[h 
thefillh  and  venom  of  this  gourmand,  swelled  into  aconfuter; 
yet  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  I  endure  all  this. 

Against  the  seventh  argument,  that  if  the  can 
divines  allow  divorce  for  conspiracy  of  death,  they  niav 
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well  allow  it  lo  avoid  the  same  consequence  from  the  li 
hooil  of  natural  causes. 

First,  he  denies  that  the  canon  bo  decrees. 

1  answer,  iliat  it  decrees  lor  danger  of  life,  as  much 
adultery,  Decret.  Gregor.  L  4,  lit.  19,  and  in  other  pis 
and  the  best  civilians,  who  cite  the  canon  law,  so  collect,  as 
Schneidewin  in  Instil,  tit,  10,  p.  4,  de  divoit.  And  indeed, 
who  would  have  denie<l  it,  but  one  ot  a  reprobate  igaorancff 
in  all  he  meddles  with  1 

Secondiv,  he  saith  the  ease  alters;  for  there  the  offender, 
"  who  seeks  the  lite,  doth  implicitly  at  least  act  a  divorce." 

And  1  answer,  that  here  nature,  though  no  offeader,  doth 
the  same.  But  if*  en  offender,  by  acting  a  divorce,  shall 
rele-ase  the  ofiended,  this  is  an  ample  grant  against  himself. 
He  sailh,  Nature  teaches  to  save  Hie  from  one  who  seeks  it. 
And  I  say,  she  teaches  no  less  to  save  it  from  any  other 
cause  thai  endaniiers  it.  He  saith,  that  here  they  are  both 
actors.  Admit  they  were,  it  would  not  be  uncbaritable  to 
part  them  ;  yet  sometimes  they  are  not  both  actors,  but  the 
one  of  them  most  lamentedly  passive.  So  he  concludes,  we 
must  nnt  take  advantage  of  our  own  faults  and  corruptions, 
to  release  us  from  our  duties.  But  shall  we  take  no  advan* 
tage  to  save  ourselves  from  the  tiiujts  of  another,  who  haih 
annulled  his  right  to  our  duty?  "No,"  says  he;  "  let  them 
die  of  the  sullens,  and  try  who  will  pitv  them."  Barbarian, 
the  shame  of  all  honest  attorneys  1  why  do  they  not  hoist 
him  over  the  bar  and  bknket  him  7 

Against  the  eighth  argument,  that  they  who  are  destitute 
of  all  mariiageable  gifts,  except  a  body  not  plainly  unfit, 
have  not  the  calling  to  marry,  and  consequently  married  and 
so  found,  may  be  divorced  :  this,  he  saith,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  and  not  jit  to  be  answered.  1  leave  it  therefore  to 
the  judgment  of  his  masters. 

Against  the  ninth  argument,  that  marriage  is  a  human 
society,  and  so  chiefly  seated  in  agreement  atid  unity  of 
mind :  it  therefore  the  mind  cannot  have  that  due  society  hj 
marriage,  that  it  may  reasonably  and  humanely  desire,  it 
can  be  no  human  society,  and  so  not  without  reason  di* 
vorcible:  here  he  falsifies,  and  turns  what  the  position  re- 
quired of  a  reasonable  agreement  in  the  main  matters  of 
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society,  into  an  Rgreement  in  all  things,  which  makea  the  | 
opinion  not  mine,  and  ao  he  leaves  it. 

At  last,  and  in  ^ood  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewell, 
which  is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabberment  in  law, 
the  flashiest  and  the  fustiest  that  ever  con-upted  in  sucb  an 
unswilled  hogshead. 

Against  my  tenth  ai^ument,  as  he  calls  il,  but  as  I  in- 
tended it,  ray  other  position,  "  That  divorce  is  not  a  thing 
determinable  by  a  compulsive  law,  for  that  all  law  is  for 
some  good  that  may  be  frequently  attained  withont  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  worse  inconvenienire ;  but  the  hiw  forbidding 
divorce  never  attains  to  anv  good  end  of  such  prohibition, 
but  rather  inultiplies  evil;  therefore  the  prohibition  of  di- 
vorce is  no  good  law."  Now  for  his  attorney's  prize  ;  but 
first,  like  a  right  cunning  and  sturdy  logician,  he  denies  my 
argument,  not  mattering  whether  in  the  mMJor  or  minor:  and 
saith,  "there  are  many  laws  made  for  good,  and  yet  that 
good  is  not  attained,  through  the  default  sof  the  party,  but  s 
greater  inconvenience  follows. "  ^h 

But    I    reply,  tliat  this  answer  builds  upon  a  shallow    ^H 
foundation,  and  most  unjustly  supposes  every  one  in  default,     ^H 
who  seeks  divorce  from  the  most  injurious  wedlock.     Tlie    ^| 
defaidt  therefore  will  be  found  in  the  law  itself;  which  t§ 
neither  able  to  punish  the  otiender,  but  the  innoceot  must 
withal  suffer:  nor  can  right  the  innocent  in  what  is  chiefly 
sought,  the  oblainraent  of  love  or  quietness,     His  instances 
out  of  the  common  law  are  all  so  quiet  beside  the  matter 
which  he  would  prove,  as  may  be  a  warning  to  all  clients 
how  they  venture  their  business  with  such  a  cockbrained 
solicitor.     For  being  to  shew  some  law  of  England,  attaining 
to  no  good  end,  and  yet  through  no  default  of  the  party, 
who  is  thereby  debarred  all  remedy,  he  shews  us  only  how 
some  do  lose  the  benefit  of  good  laws  thi'oiigh  their  own 
default.     His  first  example  saith,  "It  is  a  just  law  that  every 
one  shall  peaceably  enjoy  his  estate  in  lands  or  otliemise." 
Does  this  law  attain  to  no  good  end?     The  bar  will  blush 
at  this  most  incogitant  woodcock.     But  see  if  a  draught  of 
Littleton  will  recover  him  to  his  senses.     "  If  this  man,  hav-     ^H 
ing  fee-simple  in  liis  lands,  yet  will  take  a  lease  of  his  own     ^H 
lands  from  anoter,  this  shall  be  an  estopple  to  bim  in  an     ^H 
^^wjze  from  the  recovering  of  Ills  own  \a,n&. '  ^^^ 
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Hating  completed  his  different  wntkt  on  Divorce,  which  leJ  n 
lo  inresiigate  (he  auhjeci  nf  mairiage,  love,  Bnd  whateser  relates  lo  the  h»p- 
pfnesi  or  domeslic  life,  Millon,  in  l'i44.  produced  his  brief  iresiiK  on  Edu- 
cation. Id  addition  to  those  high  intEllectDalendowmciiCt  nhicli  raised  him 
ibove  all  the  men  of  his  age,  he  had  here  the  advantage  ol  experience,  hav- 
ing been  himself  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  His  opinions,  there- 
fore, are  entitled  lo  the  greatest  respect  i  for  he  had  put  in  practice  what  be 
reeommendi  Johniion,  and  many  olherE,  who  have  treated  hia  va«  plan  t» 
TiaioDsry,  ecarcelf  comprehended  ia  drift,  uhich  wu  not  to  impart  seantj 
learning  to  vulgar  or  needy  itudenti,  whom  their  necesKiiies  call  awaf  into 
the  world  before  their  minds  are  half  furnished  ;  hut  to  create,  fi-om  arnnng 
the  youth  of  ampler  leiiure  and  lortulie,  able  «nd  accomplithed  Benaton, 
judges,  and  gencralii.  How  much  may  be  effected  when  the  teacher's  tkill 
and  knowledge  are  aeconded  by  the  industry  and  emulative  ardour  of  inge- 
nuoui  pupils,  (hey  are  best  able  lo  juilge  who,  haying  children  of  their  own, 
have  ihemKlves  undertaken  the  sacred  duty  of  spreading  befoie  them  the 
vast  map  of  science.  Moat  commonly  the;  have  to  check  or  moderate  the 
pusion  Ibr  labour,  which,  by  exciting  the  mind  to  a  preternatural  activity, 
might  nndermine  the  health,  or  wholly  destroy  the  body.     Milton  " 


while  a  boy,  I 


o  this 


ding 


,.      .  ,  ,  debilitated  the  organs  of  sight,  and 

laid  the  tbundation  ol  that  calamity  which  constituted  the  chief  source 
tterness  in  his  old  age. 


TO    MASTER  SAMUEL  HARTLIB, 


I  Au  lono;  since  persnadet],  Master  Hai'tlib,*  that  to 
or  do  aii^rhE  worth  menKirr  anti  imitation,  no  purpose  or  re- 
spect should  sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  mankind.  Nevertheless  to  wi'ite  now  the  reforming  of 
edacation,  though  it  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  nobieet  de- 
signs that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for  the  want  whereof  this 
nation  perishes ;  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been  induced,  but 
by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as  hav- 
ing my  mind  for  the  present  half  diverted  in  the  pursuance  of 
some  other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which 
cannot  but  be  a.  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of 

*  Ol  Harilih  little  more  ia  known  than  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Hilton, 
who  had  studied  with  pecuiiai  diligence  the  science  of  education,  and  to 
whom  Sir  William  Petty  subsequently  dedicated  one  of  hin  earliest  worki 
From  severul  eipres-iionii  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs,  he  would  ap- 

Cr  to  have  been  a  foreigner;   tor  he  is  tipoken  of  as  one  sent  hither  froin  • 
country,  and  bIIusIwi  ia  made  to  bti  laboun  beyond  the  i 
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tnith,  and  honest  living  with  much  more  peace.  Nor  ehould 
the  laws  of  any  private  friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to 
divide  thus,  nr  transpose  my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I  see 
those  aims,  those  actions,  which  have  won  you  with  me  the 
esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good  providence  from 
a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of  great  good 
to  this  island- 

And,  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtained  (he  same  repute  with 
men  of  most  approved  wisdom,  and  some  of  the  highest  au- 
thority amon£  us;  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence 
which  you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains 
and  diligence  which  you  have  used  in  this  matter,  both  here 
and  beyond  the  seas;  either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so 
ruling,  or  the  peculiar  away  of  nature,  which  also  is  God's 
.  working.  Neither  can  I  thinic  that  so  reputed  and  so  valued 
as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  discerning 
ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  overponderous  argu- 
ment; hut  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived, from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wan- 
dered into,  hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a 
persuasion,  that  what  you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I 
neither  ought  nor  can  in  conscience  defer  beyond  this  time 
both  of  BO  much  need  at  once,  and  so  much  opjiortuniiy  to 
try  what  God  hatb  determined.  I 

I  will  not  resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  i 
or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me;  but  will  forth- 
with set  down  in  writing,  as  you  request  me,  that  voluntary 
idea,  which  hath  long,  in  silence,  presented  itself  to  me,  of  a 
better  education,  in  extent  and  cumprelieneion  fdr  more  large, 
and  yet  of  time  far  shorter,  and  of  attainment  far  more  certain, 
than  hatb  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief  I  shall  endeavour  to.  i 
be  ;*  for  that  which  I  have  lo  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  j 

*  It  is  tbia  brcvUf,  however,  Lhst  hai  probably  laid  open  hi>  irsteni  [o  so 
maar  objeclioni.  Dr.  Synimons,  usuallj  the  ■palog»t  of  Milton,  desem 
him  faeie;  remarking  I h sc,  al though  his  plan  at' education  waa  majjutticent,  it 
sppeaTEd  "  to  be  calcuUled  only  to  amuiie  ihi;  fancy,  ivliile  it  would  be  founil 
by  experience  to  diaappoint  the  eipNtation." — Life,itr.,p.  257.  Sir  ICger- 
lon  Brydges,  ns  waj  (o  be  cjp.cird,  passes  6yei  the  iraciale  without  a  linfcle 
obaervaiion;  but  Mr.  Mittbid,  with  that  modesty  and  good  sense  for  trhicb 
his  memoir  is  icenenlly  duumgulshed.qiieaiionB  ihe  jualiceoF  Dr.  SymmoDs'i 
■  ni,  witlioui,  howeier,  e»prfflsly  reterring  lo  i(.  "  The  syHem  of  edu- 
which  lie  adopted  wu  deep  and  camprehensive ;  it  promised  to  teach 
X  with  language,  or  rather  lo  make  the  study  ol  lao^ages  bubseivienl 
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extreme  need  ghould  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell 
you,  therefore,  what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  re- 
nott-ned  anlhors,  I  fliall  spare;  and  to  search  what  many 
modern  Januaaand  Didactics,  more  than  ever  I  shall  read, 
have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me  not.  But  if  you  eau 
accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have  flowered  off,  and 
are  as  it  were  the  burnishing  of  many  siudious  and  contem* 
plative  years,  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  reli<;iou3  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  re- 
lating,  I  here  give  you  ihenrto  dispose  of. 
I  The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  rnins  of  our  first 
parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  hitn,  to  be  like  him,  as  we 
may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  eouls  of  true  virtue,  which 
being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the 
highest  perfection.  But  because  our  understanding  cannot 
in  this  body  found  itself  hut  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  bo 
clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisibl<%  as  hy 
orderly  conning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the 
same  meihod  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  leach- 
ing. /  And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  trar 
dition  enough  for  all  kinds  of  learning,  therefore  we  are 
chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who  have  at  any 
7~^ime  been  most  industrious  afler  wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is 
but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  he  known. 
And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  iha 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,*  yet  if  he  hnve  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  wnrds  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  hie 
mother  dialect  only.j 

to  the  scqiil-iitiDn  of  Kientific  knowledge-  Dr.  JolinM>n  has  levErely  cm- 
■uied  this  method  DfinslructiDn,  but  with  arguments  iiiM  mi|;ht  not  uiuno- 
eessfuUj  be  oiEt.  The  plui  recomniEDdEd  by  the  anthDril;  of  Alilton  tetm» 
to  be  chiEflyliBblo  lo  obJBcrioD  from  being  loo  exiensiTt"~ii^,  *p.,  a,  9& 
The  remark  imratdiataly  following  iapHrhaps  erroneouB;  but  he  baa  donliib- 
less  entered  properly  into  the  liewb  of  Ml  lion,  and  ably  defends  dial  portlOB 
of  his  plan  which  lefcm  mure  purticulsrly  to  the  leaching  of  science.— Eb, 

*  Thouijh  he  hlniaell  undenuiud  many  luiguage),  and  appean  id  Imvi 
pMseaeil  a  peculiai  ajititudc  for  this  kind  of  learning,  no  one  could  be  fur- 
ther than  he  from  pedantiy     la  hii  vien,  language  was  mcieljr  tile  ix 


lel;  tile  iiUtq^^ 
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Hence  appear  the  many  mistakeB  which  have  mude  learn- 
ing generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsiiccessfiil ;  first,  we 
do  amisB  to  spend  seven  or  eigbt  years  merely  in  scraning 
together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  mighf  be 
learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year.*  And 
that  which  casta  our  proficiency  therein  so  much  behind,  is 
our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to 
schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction, 
forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses, 
and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  observing, 
with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invenlion.  These  are  not 
matters  to  he  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood  out  of 
the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit.  Besides  the  ill 
liabit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing  against  the 
Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  AuglicismB, 
odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-con- 
tinned  and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  auihors  digested, 
which  they  scHrce  taste,  t  'Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatoryl 
grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms  got  into  memory, 
they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  m  some  chosen  short 
book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they  might  than  forth- 
with proceed  to  IcHm  the  nubstance  of  good  things,  and  arts 
in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and 
most  profitable  way  of  learning  langnages,  and  whereby  we 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent 
herein,  i 

And  for  the  uanal  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to 
be  an  old  error  of  iiniversitjeB,  not  yet  well  recovered  from 
ihe  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  be- 
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•  On  thifi  6ubje«,  eee  liocke's  Trcatiw 
Worki,  folio  i^iliui,  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  Jfg— 1 

f  Philips,  a  pupil  nf  Millon,  furnishes  as  with  a  list  of  the  books  vhlch 
he  himxelf  mode  use  or  in  teaching  :  ihcae  were,  in  Latin,  the  agricultunl 
works  of  CbUi.  Columellii,  Vsrrn,  and  Pallidiu!!,  Celsua  on  Atedidoe, 
FlinT's  Natural  Hialoij',  Vio-uvius'i  Archiieclure,  frootiiius's  StraiagemE, 
■nd  the  Philosophical  Poems  of  Lucretius  and  Manilius:  in  Greek,  He- 
■iod,  Atatus,  DionysiUB  Periegesii,  Oppian's  Cyn^erira  nnd  Halieutlca, 
ApoUouiui  Rhoilius,  Quinius  Calaber,  certain  of  Plu.aich's  Philoiophical 
fl'orks,  OEminus's  Asirouoray,  Seuophon's  Cyroptedio  and  Anabuij, 
,  lymiu'e  SiratagemB,  and  ^tian'a  Tactica. — En 
"  "ilTOl.  111.  2  H 
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^nning  witb  Hrts  most  easy,  (aud  those  be  saob  as  are  most 
obvious  to  the  sense,)  the}*  present  their  young  iinniairicu' 
lated  novices,  at  first  coming,  with  the  most  intellective  ab* 
stractious  of  logic  and  metaphysics ;   so  that  they  having 

.t  newly  left  those  grammatic  fiats  and  shallows,  where 
stupk  unreasonably  to  learn  a  lew  woi'ds  with  lameiit- 
conslniction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  transported  under 
fier  clinaate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  their  unbal- 
lasted wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy, 
do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learn- 
ing, mocked  and  deliided  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions 
and  babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful 
knowledge ;  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  impor- 
tunately their  several  ways,  and  batten  them,  with  the  sway 
of  fi'iends,  either  to  an  ambilious  and  mercenary,  or  igno- 
raotly  zealous  divinity :  some  allured  to  the  trade  of  mw, 
grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenlj 
contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  Kti- 
giuus  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees  ;  othen  betake 
them  to  slate  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprmcipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  bleeding,  that  flattery  and  court-shifts  and  ty- 
rannous aphorisms'  appear  lo  tliem  the  highest  points  of 
wisdom ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a  coiifi('it'ntious 
slavery ;  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned.  Others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves 
(knnwuig  no  better)  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury, 
living  out  their  days  in  feast  and  jollity ;  wbicb  indeed  is 
llie  wisest  and  safest  coiti'se  of  all  these,  unless  they  were 
with  more  integrity  undertaken,  'And  these  are  the  errors, 
and  these  are  tTie  fi'uits  of  mispending  our  prime  youth  &t 
the  schools  and  universities  as  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere 
words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned,  i 

I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  denionslration 
of  what  we  should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill- 
side, where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a 


Hit  hHffed  aDd  contempt  of  tyranny  eierywher 
uielf  a.  lawyer,  likewise  notices  the  ton  commo 
dy  of  tbe  Uw,  vliich  appears  to  have  a  natural  ii 
^le  ibe  mind.    Our  history,  howerer,  furr.inr 


effeci  of  a  laburioui 
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i       tmi  noble  education  ;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  bin  I 

eUe  BO  smooth,  bo  green,  bo  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  me- 
lodious sounds  on  every  side,  tliat  tlie  harp  of  Orpheus  was 
not  moiT  channing."  I  douht  not  but  ye  shall  nawe  more 
ado  to  Jrive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youih,  our  etot-ks  and 
stubs,  fi'om  ihe  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than 
we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our  ehoieesl  anrt  hopefullest 
ivils  lu  that  asinine  feast  of  sowthistles  and  brambles,  which 
is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all  the  food  and  entertain- 

'  ment  of  their  tendereet  nnd  mo^t  docible  aee.  '  I  call  there- 
fore a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  ekilluliv,  and  magnenimouaiy  all  the  ' 
ofBces,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.  And  \ 
how  all  ibis  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one  and  | 
twenty,  less  time  than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifiiug  at  | 
grammar  and  sophislry,  is  to  be  thus  oiJered. 

First,  lo  find  out  a'  epacioua  house  and  ground  about 
it  fit  for  an  academy,  and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,*  whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  at- 
tendants, all  under  the  government  of  one,  who  shuU  be 
thoug^it  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability  eiiher  to  do  all,  or 
wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place  should  be 
at  once  bolh  school  and  university,  not  needing  a  remove  to 

I  :uiy  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  pi«uliar 
collie  of  law,  or  physic,  where  they  mean  to  be  practi- 
tioners ;  but  BB  for  those  general  studies  which  take  up  all 
our  time  from  Lily  to  commencing,  as  they  term  it,  masier  of 
ait,  it  should  be  absolute.  Afler  this  pattern,  as  many  edi- 
fices may  be  converlefl  to  this  use  as  shall  he  needful  in  every 

*  He  ^3(1  tlrcBcly,  in  Comiu,  described  the  delight  derirable  thiol  tha 
aradj'  of  philmiophy : 

"  How  charming  is  divine  philoeophy  ! 

i^oi  hamh  end  crabbni,  as  dull  fcnla  luppoK, 
Bui  muiiicBl  BB  is  ApoUo's  lute. 
Aud  B  perpeluB]  feast  nf  nEciaied  sweets 
M'heTE  no  iTude  autfeit  reigns." — En. 
t  Nowhere  hns  ibe  muimal  fraiDB-work  of  Milton's  treitera  of  educa- 
tion bcpn  more  nearly  ajipraauhed  than  in  the  poblie  Bchools  of  Egypt. 
The  tollfg*  of  KaBserlyne,  on  the  hanks  nf  the  Nile,  is  such  "  a  (paeioni  ^^ 

bniise,"  with  beauiiful  and  ample  grounds  about  it;  but  in  the  interior  ^^H 

KitiVi,  the  studiei.  and  the  tesults,  we  must  not  look  for  anything         ^^H 
!  vbat  the  poet  piopoKd  in  this  deino<Taiic  eslsbliahtnent. — Set  ^^H 

d  Mukommed  Ali,  ro.  11  p.  H9S,  im. — En.  ^^H 


city-  throii<;buul  tliu  laiiil,  whicli  would  tend  much  to  the  in- 

erease  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  Tliis  number, 
lew  or  more  thus  collected,  Co  the  convenience  of  a  foot  com- 
pany, or  interchang^eably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  di- 
vide iheir  day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  onierly:  their 
BtiidieB,  their  exercise,  and  their  diet,  i 

I  For  their  studies :  fii-st,  they  should  b^in  with  the  chiet 
and  necessary  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  non 
used,  nr  any  better  /  and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is 
to  he  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear  pronunciatioD,  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the  voweU,  For  we 
Englishmen  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  montba  in 
tlie  cold  iiir  wide  enough  lo  irmoe  a  soulbem  tongue;  but 
are  obsei-ved  by  all  other  Datioiis  to  speak  exceeding  close 
and  inward,  so  that  to  smalter  Laiin  with  an  Eiiglisli  mouih,' 
is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French,  i  Next,  to  make  them  ex- 
pert in  the  usefullest  points  of  grammar,  and  witlinl  to  season 
them  and  win  them  early  lo  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labour, 
ere  any  flattering  seducement  or  vain  princioie  adie  them 
wandering,  some  easy  nnd  dulighlfiil  boot  of  education  would 
be  read  to  them,  whereof  llie  Greeks  have  store,  as  Cebca, 
Flutarab,  and  other  Socratic  discouises. /  But  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  nr  three 
tim  books  of  Quinctilian,  and  some  select  piecRS  elsewhere. 
/  But  here  the  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to 
temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations,  upon  everv  op- 
portunity, as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience, 
linflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of 
Ivii-tue ;  stirred  up  with  high  hupes  of  iiring  to  be  brave  men, 
and  worthy  patriots,  duar  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages. 
That  they  may  despise  and  scoi'n  all  their  childish  and  ill- 
tanght  qualities,  to  delight  in  maidy  and  libera!  exercises, 
which  he  who  hath  the  art  and  proper  eloquence  to  catch 
them  with,  what  with  mild  and  effectual  persuasions,  and 
what  with  the  iniimatiun  of  some  fear,  if  need  be,  but  chiefly 
by  Ins  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  iheni  to  an 
incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  su^h  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardour,  as  would  d  ' 
foil  to  make  many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  n 

*  He  htre  olludes  lo  ihe  Socratic  syatEin  of  educaiion,  (iequentlj  ^ 
lihedialaguesciFPIato,buLiiiaTeful1y  developed  in  the  Pntugfl 
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At  Hie  «Bme  time,  some  other  hour  of  the  day.  nii^ht  be^  ^^M 
taught  Ihem  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  soon  after  the  el»-  ^^M 
mtmts  of  geometry,  even  playing,  as  the  old  manner  was,        ^^| 

I 


i  of  geometry. 
After  eveniiig  repast,  till  hedtime,  their  thoughts  would  be 
best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and  the  story 
of  aciiptnre. 

'  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of  agriculture,  Cato, 
Varro,  and  Columella,  for  the  matter  is  most  easy ;  and,  if 
the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better,  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  in- 
citing, and  enabling  them  hereafter  lo  improve  the  tilla;;e  of 
their  country,  to  recoverthc  bod  soil,  add  to  remedy  the  wa^te 
that  M  made  of  good^*  for  this  was  one  of  Hercules'  pmises. 
Ere  half  these  authors  he  reud  (whicb  will  soon  be  with  ply- 
ing hard  and  daily)  they  cannot  choose  but  be  maatera  of  any 
ordinary  proee.  /So  that  it  will  be  then  seasonable  for  them 
to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  all 
the  maps,  first,  with  the  old  naraea,  and  then  with  tbe  new  ;t 
or  they  might  be  then  capable  to  read  any  compendious' 
method  of  natural  philosophy.  > 

And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering  into  the  Greek 
longue,  afler  the  tame  manner  as  was  before  prescribed  In  the 
Latin ;  whereby  tlie  difficulties  of  grfimmar  being  soon  over- 
come, all  the  historical  phytiology  I  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 

la  pursuing  a  plan  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  would  profit  no  less  thati  the 
pupUs-perhapa  more.  Adsm  Smith  observea  that  almost  all  the  great 
writers  of  Greece  had  been  engnged  in  the  buaineas  of  education. — Ed. 

■  Dr.  Sjmmoni  remarks,  that  in  agriculture  no  benefit  could  nov  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  ancient  authors.  But  Milinn  never  intended  that 
his  pupils  should  seek  lo  improte  themselves  in  husbandry  by  reading 
Varro  or  Cato.  His  design  extended  no  further  than  to  render  their  boyish 
studies  a  means  of  awalteuini;  in  their  minds  a  love  of  rural  pursuits,  whicb 
age  and  eiperience  might  afterwards  enable  them  to  turn  to  good  account. 
—Ed. 

+  This  mode  of  studying  geography  has  lince  tKcn  adopted,  parlieularljr 
at  Eton,  where,  wiih  liie  help  of  Atrowsmith's  "Compataiive  Atlas,"  in 
which  the  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  iwuntriei  are  bound  up  face  to  Face, 
a  lad  may  tjujckly  acquire  a  knowledge  at  least  of  the  elemenis  of  this 
userul  Kience— Ei>. 

;  Mllu)n  here  enters  upon  that  part  of  his  plan  which  more  particularly 
provoked  Dr.  Johnson's  animn:lTersion'.  He  thought  it,  in  tact,  a  good 
opportunity  to  display  hia  wisdom,  which  hecouiideted  eupetior  lo  Milton's, 
'       ''       ■        with  the  ■eeming  approl     ' 


I 

1  the  tredit  of  being  what,  iii  the  cant  of  the  preaent  day,  is  called  "  ■        ^^^J 
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pliraxltis  are  open  before  them,  and,  as  I  ma;  say,  nmlei 
(ontribuiion.     The  like  access  will  be  to  Vilruvins,  to  Seneca's 
natural  qnestionp,  to  Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.     And 
^having  ihus  passed  llie  priiiciples  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
Hstronomy,  and  get^TBphvj  ■witn  a  general  compact  of  phy- 
sics, tliey  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instrumeoUl 
I      science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification,  a^ 
y   /ihitecture,  etjginery,  or  navigation.     And  in  natural  philoso- 
Y  phy  they  may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  histoiy  of  meteors, 
^jjiinerals,  plants,  and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy. 

pneilcal  nun."  In  order  id  insiniute  inia  the  leader'a  mind  ihat  Milton 
made  liiile  or  no  Recount  of  mural  pbilosophy,  he  draws  a  sort  of  parallel 
bctHeen"  the  knowledge  of  extemsJ  nature,"  and  the  idence  of  ethics,  and 
gitet,  u  e*ery  wise  man  must,  ihe  preference  to  the  Isiier.  He  ihen  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Thine  BUlttorg,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  ai  Khooli  ihat  supply  nunt 
ailomi  of  pninencr,  moel  principles  uf  Dmral  truih,  and  most  materials  for 
tonTemUDD  j  and  these  purposes  are  beet  iserved  hy  poets,  orators,  and  bi>- 
loriani.  IiCt  me  not  bccemured  for  this  digression  is  pedantic  or  paradoi- 
ical ;  for,  ift  have  MilUm  agaiiul  me,"  (obKrie  Ifial,)  "  I  have  Socraic)  on 
my  side.  Il  was  his  lahour  to  turn  philosoph)'  from  the  studj'  of  natnre 
10  ipecaliiiocu  upon  life  ;  but  lie  mmwalort  whom  I  oppoie"  (he  represent! 
Soenies  as  oh  inmmalor  in  his  day,)  "  are  Intnitig  (iff  attention  from  life  to 
nature.  They  seem  lo  think  ihal  we  arc  placed  here  lo  watch  the  growth  of 
plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  nan:  Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion,  Iha 
what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  id  do  good,  and  avoid  cviL"  Before  we 
inquire  whether  Socrates  would  know  hii  own  features  in  Johnson's  pictun^ 
il  it  necesuTf  to  remark  that  the  biographer  was  altogether  mistaken  io 
imaginin);  he  had  against  him  Milion  ;  sho,  both  in  ^is  trentise,  and  in 
his  life,  made  it  abundsntlj  manifeai  that  he  considered  the  study  of  the 
scirnCM,  nay,  of  poetry  itself,  of  Tery  inferior  impottanee  compared  with 
ihat  philosophy  which  embraces  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  leads  lo  an  active  defence  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  human 
nature.  He  was  very  far,  however,  tVom  supposing  that  watching  '■  the 
granib  of  plants,"  or  "  the  motions  of  the  slsrs,"  necessarily  conBtiCntcB  any 
impediment  in  the  »>iy  <o  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  ethics  ; 
and.  accordingly  Enumerates  theJ^now]ed|;e  of  nature  among  the  things  which 
might  very  advantageously  engage  theatientinn  of  youth,  before  coming  to 
the  master-sciences  of  morals  and  polilica.  But  "  then  will  be  required," 
«ays  he,  "  a  special  reinforcement  of  constant  snd  sound  indoctrinsling,  Co 
set  lliem  right  and  firm,  instructing  them  moA  amply  in  the  knowledge  of 
virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice,"  &c.  vide  p.  171,  17^-  Nov  let  us  see 
whether  Socrates  be  for  Milton  or  Johnson.  In  the  Phadriis,  where  be 
enalts  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Pericles  above  those  of  hi-(  contem- 
poiaricB,  he  isled  lo  explain  lo  his  en  thus  last  iccumpanitm  by  what  arts  and 

jikill  with  which  he  wielded  it ;  and  amongst  those  means,  nevi  after  the 
vasl  genius  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  tiini,  Sociates  reckons  the  know. 
ledgeof  physlci  acquired  under  Aoaxagoras  of  L3aiomena. 
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Then  also  in  course  ini^ht  b«  read  to  them,  out  of  some  noli 
ledioiiB  wriier,  the  institution  of  physic,*  that  they  may  know: 
the  terapere,  the  humoure,  the  seasons,  and  how  to  manage  a) 
crudity;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  do,  is  not  only 
a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  hia  friends,  but  also  may, 
at  some  time  or  other,  eave  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ei- 
penseless  means  only ;  and  not  let  tlie  healthy  and  stout  bodies 
of  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline; 
which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  sliame  to  the  commander.-^ 
To  set  forward  al!  these  proceeding^  in  nature  and  matheraa- 
tica,  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall 
be  needful,  the  helpful  experience  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fisher- 
men, shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries  ;1  and  in  the  other 
sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anatomists ;  who 
doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  sorne  to  fa- 
vour such  a  hopeful  seminary.  And  this  will  give  them  such 
a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge,  as  they  shall  never  forget, 
but  daily  augment  with  delight.  Then  also  those  poets  ^ 
which  are  now  counted  most  hard,  will  he  both  facile  and 
pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander, 
Oppian,  Dionysius ;  and  in  Latin,  Lucretius,  Manilius,  and 
the  rural  part  of  Virgil, 

By  this  time,  years  and  good  general  precepts,  will  have 
fiimished  them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which 

ihne  itudiei,"  saje  he,  "  proceed  loftineiB  of  mind,  &nd  ihe  power  to  acconi- 
pllsh  wbBtever  caaj  be  nndartaken :"  rd  yin  CnJ/TiXduouv  rcuro  icat  irai-Tf 
TiXfnievpyvv  ioMtv  IrrivBiv  va9tv  tlauvai.— Plutan.  Oper.  i.  B7erfi7. 
Bekk.  He  undoutaiedly  considered  citU  wisdom  superior  to  scienliGc  know- 
ledge, and  BO  did  Milton. — En- 

•  Like  Locke,  Millonisiaid  lo  hme  been  fond  of  [he  itudf  of  medicine, 
and,  by  unskiliully  tampering  with  it,  to  have  injureit  his  sight.  But  (hli 
report  appeals  to  rest  on  no  good  foundation. — £d- 

t  That  quaint  and  enthusiastic  soldier,  I^  Cointe,  in  his  "  Commeniaire 
«ur  la  Retraito  d«  Dii  Mille,"  enumetHting  the  studies  of  a  military  man, 
doei  not  set  down  a  ktiowledge  of  medicine,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  included  in 
the  word  "  physique,"  which  strictly  signifies  "  natutal  philosophy."  In 
Ihe  early  ages  of  Ihe  world,  before  science  had  branched  oiF  into  numerous 
divisions,  a  good  general  waa  both  a  physician  and  a  soldier;  and,  to  say 
the  least,  the  knowleilge  ofphpic  might  not  be  wholly  useless  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  even  in  our  own  days. — Ed. 

I  Baron  Fellenberg  has,  to  a  certain,  extent,  realiaed  MUlon's  system  at 
HotTwylL-Eo. 

j  Thaepoea,  though  they  seem  tomake  up  Bformidablelist  of  authors, 
might  in  reaUiy,  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  Grreek  and  Latin  Isnguage^ 
be  lead  in  a  very  sliori  lime.      None  of  them  are  voluminou 
Uie  liUiguage  oner  majiiAred.  might  be  read  in  a  day — Ed. 
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In  ethiCB  19  callea  Proairesis ;  that  they  may  with  some  jndg 
ment  conlemplal !  upon  moral  good  and  evil.  Then  will  be 
required  a  specia,  reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound  indoc- 
trinating, to  Bet  tiicm  right  and  firm,  instructing  ibem  more 
amply  m  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice ; 
while  their  young  and  ^iant  affections  are  led  through  all  the 
moral  worl^  of  Plato,  Xenopbon,  Cicero,  Phitarch,  Laertiiis, 
and  those  Locrtan  remnants  ;  *  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their 
nightward  studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  work,  under 
the  determinate  sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostolic  scriptures.  Being  perfect  in  the  know- 
ledge of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  ihe  study  of 
economics,  f  And  either  now  or  before  this,  they  may  have 
easily  learned,  at  any  odd  hour,  Ihe  Italian  tongue.  And  soon 
a&er,  but  with  wariness  and  good  aniidote,  it  would  be  whole- 
some enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greeks 
Latin,  or  Italian ;  those  tragedies  also,  that  treat  of  houses 
hold  matters,  as  TrachiniEe,  Alcestis,  and  the  like. 

The  next  removal  must  be  to  the  study  of  politics ;  to 
know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of  political  societies  ;t 
that  they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth, 
be  such  poor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  toitei'ing  con- 
science, as  many  of  our  great  counsellors  have  tafely  shewn 
themselves,  but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state.  Aflei'  tills,  they 
are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law,  and  legal  justice;  deli- 
vered first  and  with  best  warrant  by  Moses  ;  and  as  far  aa 
human  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in  those  extolled  remiuns  of 
Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zaleucus,  Charondas, 
and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables  with  their  Jua- 


Timcua  of  Locris,  who  flourished  eboul  390  B. 

of  Plato.  Thue  remains,  unda  his  name,  a  iresiise  wniien  m  tne 
dislect,  n>|ii  <i/u\as  Ena-ftnii  sat  fimiis  :  thai  ix,  "  On  tfas  Saul  of 
ihB  World,  and  Nalure."  lis  authetitiFity  has  been  much  disputed.  In 
302,  ihe  Marquis  d'Argens  published  at  Berlin  tbe  Greek  text,  accompR- 
lad  bj  a  French  ttatitlation,  wllh  phQawphical  di&ierlatiotB. — Ed. 
■f  The  works  here  alluded  to  are,  1,  the  Oi'icoiii^icoc  Xotdc.  of  Xeno- 
Socratic  dialogue,  containing  instructive  detalLi  on  (iTsek  ogricul- 
i  wersl  anecdotes  of  the  younger  Cynu.  Cicero  iranslated  the 
to  Latin.  2.  The  OiVoi'oiii.cil,  ullribuled  le  Artstotte,  but  toleclr, 
according  to  Schneider,  who  published  a  new  edilioa  of  It,  in  161.%,  at  Ijeip- 
tic  And,  3.  The  riuiTi-nviiLj  of  Cassianui  Basgiis,  which,  am idal  much 
that  is  wocthleu,  contains  many  curious  and  inlereiiliiig  paTticulars. — Ed. 

X  Politics  werf  studied  as  a  science  in  Mihon's  age;  and  the  lasle  *S^^ 
Bean  to  be  leviiing  in  England. — En.  S^| 
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tiniai.  ■  and  m  Ltinvn  to  the  Saxon  and  common  taws  of  £n<;- 
land,  and  the  stalutes. 
j^ -Sundays  also  and  every  evennig  may  be  now  uiiderBtand* 
ingly  spent  in  the  biglieat  matters  of  theolo^,  and  chnrch 
history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  ere  this  time  the  Hebrew 
tongue  at  a.  set  hour  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Bcnp- 
lures  may  be  now  read  in  their  own  original;  wjiereto  it 
would  be  no  impossibility  to  add  the  Chaldoe  and  the  Syrian 
dialect.*  When  all  these  employments  are  well  conquered, 
then  will  the  choice  historicB,  neroic  poems,  and  Attic  trage- 
dies of  stateliest  and  mo°t  i-egal  argument,  with  all  the  famous 
political  orations,  offtr  themselves;  which  it'  they  were  not 
only  read,  but  some  of  ihem  got  by  memory, f  and  solemnly 
pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, ' 
would  endue  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  Demos- 
thenes  or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles. 

And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  read  with  them  those 
oi^nic  arts,  which  enable  loen  to  discourse  and  write  per- 
spicuously, elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fittest  style,  of 
lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Logic,!  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful, 
is  to  be  referred  to  this  due  place  wiih  all  her  well-i 
headii  and  topics,  unitl  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  pali 
into  a  gi'aceful  and  ornate  rhetoric,  taught  out  of  the  rule  i 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus,  Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus. 
To  which  poetry  would  he  made  subsequent,  or  indeed  rather 
precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sen- 
suous, and  pasaionale.  I  mean  not  here  the  prosody  of  a 
verse,  which  they  couid  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among  the 
rudiments  of  gr'ammar ;  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aris- 

•  He  here  recommendi  nolliing  but  what  he  himsetf  understood Ed. 

t  From  the  Ptixdnu  we  lenrn  it  was  ihe  prscfice  among  [he  young  men 
of  Alheni  lo  commit  cotiie  speecho  lo  memoi}'.  XenophoD,  in  the  Alemo- 
rabilia,  ittiroduces  a.  youth  who  could  repeat  the  whole  Iliad ;  Cicero,  De 
Uialore,  apeska  with  Fommendatioo  of  ihia  kind  of  menial  cserciBe;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  generally,  that  the  icicnce  of  mnemonics  was  cultivaied 
much  more  carefully  among  the  ancieata  than  it  ha«  ever  been  in  modern 
time).— Ed. 

t  In  1672,  Miltqn  himself  published  a  work  on  Logic,  entitled  "  Artis 
Logicn  Plenior  Institutio,  ad  Petri  Rami  Alelhodum  Concitinata,  Adjccia 
est  Prasia  Aoalyiica,  et  Patri  Rami  Vila.  Libria  Ihiobus." — En. 

j  To  these  should  undoubtedly  tie  added  QuLactilian  and  Vnsiua,  the 
latter  of  whom  has,  by  his  compendious  Rbetoric,  done  good  aervice  lo  the 
cause  of  eloquence.  Of  this  work  the  second  and  best  edition  was  published 
alLeyden,  lirj7.— £n. 
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I  tolle's  poetics,  in  Horaue,  and  the  ItaliflB  commentaries  of 
Caste. veiro,*  Taswn,  Mawoni,  aiiu  others,  teaches  what  the 
.  Uws  aj-e  of  a  true  e)>ic  poem,  whai  of  a  tlratnalic.  what  of  a 
'  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which  is  the  grand  masterpiece  to 
/  observe.  Tliis  M'ould  make  them  soon  perceive  what  despi- 
cable creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play-wrilers  he; 
I  and  shew  them  what  rehgioua,  what  s;1orioLis  and  magnificent 
use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human  thin^ 
From  hence,  andnor  tillnow,  will  be  the  light  sea»Mi  of  form- 
ing them  to  be  able  writers  and  composei's  in  evei'v  excellent 
matter,  when  ihey  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  in- 
si  gilt  into  tliin^rs.f  Or  whether  they  be  rospeak  in  parliamentor 
council,  honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips. 
There  would  then  also  appearinpulpitsothervisage,  other  ee9- 
tares,  and  stuff  otherwise  wrought  than  what  wenow  eitnndeF, 
ofttiaies  tons  BTeata  trial  of  our  patience  as  any  other  that  th^ 
preachto  us.  These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  ouf 
gentle  youlh  ought  to  bestow  their  time,in  a  disciplinary  way, 
trom  twelve  to  one  and  twenty  :  unless  they  rely  more  upon 
their  ancestors  dead,  than  npon  themselves  living.  In  which 
methodical  coui'se  it  is  so  sapposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  uf  leaj'niiig  onward,  as  at  convenient  times,  for 
memory's  sake,  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  aome- 
tiines  into  the  rear  of  what  t!iey  have  been  taught,  until  thej 
have  confirmed  and  solidly  united  the  whole  Dody  of  thetr 

Ssrfected  kjiowledge,  like  the  embattling  of  u  Roman  legion. 
Tow  will  be  worth  the  seeing,  what  exercises  and  recreations 
mav  best  agree,  and  become  these  studies. 
^  I'he  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
giteiis  by  reading,  Hkest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  laocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others, 
out  of  which  were  bred  such  a  number  of  renowned  philoai> 

fhers,  oi-ators,  historians,  poets,  and  princes  all  over  Greec^ 
taly,  and  Asia,  besides  the  floui'ishing  studies  of  Cyrene  and 
Alexandi'ia.     But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them,  and  supply 

•  Piccolonimi  and  Beni  deaerTe  also  U)  be  enuniEraied  among  ihe  mwd- 
IcntcommeiilalorBoflhe  Poerio.— En, 

le  reader  nil]  htire  doubtless  call  lo  mind  ihesplenilid  idea  gijea  by 

a  (De  Oratore,  1.  i.)  of  the  educniion  and  ncaimpliiliinentii  of  in 

Both  Cicero  and  Alilton  looked  solely  (o  ihe  devdopenieiit  otgrtM 

;  and  thnnthe  Bystein  of  (he  laller,  as  from  ihe  school  or  Iraenuc^ 

H   Cicero  com  pares  10  ihe  Trojan  horse,  none  but  princes  in    ' 

er  l-een  fully  pui  in  practice,  would  have  issued. — En. 
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a  defect  aa  ^eat  as  that  wliicL  Plato  noted  in  (he  comim 
wealth  of  Sparta  ;'  whereas  that  city  trained  up  thdr  yoi 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  pnd  Ljcteum 
for  the  gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  i 
lirieale shall  be  equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war.  Thei 
fore  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should 
allowed  them  for  exercise,  and  due  rest  afterwards  ;  but  tl 
time  for  this  mcy  be  erilai^d  at  pleasure,  according  as  tin 
rising  ill  the  morning  shall  be  early. 

The  exercise  which  I  commend  first,  is  the  exact  use 
their  weapon,  to  guard,  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge 

Eoim;  this  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  to 
reath^isalsD  thelikeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 
tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  courage, 
which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures  and  precej  ' 
to  them  of  true  foi-titude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  nali 
and  heroic  valour,  and  make  tiiem  bate  the  cowardice  of  doi 
wrong.  Thev  must  be  also  practised  in  all  the  locks  am 
gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Enghshmen  were  wont  to  excel,- 
as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close. 
And  this  perhaps  will  be  enough,  wherdn  to  prove  and  heal 
their  single  strength, 

The  interim  ofunsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  con- 
venient rest  before  meat,  may,  both  with  profit  and  delight, 
be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  cumpoBing  their  travailed  spirits 

■  See  PlitD,  De  Lceibui,  L  L  Opna,  L  vii.  p.  J81.  »qq.  edic  Bekk. 
Aiistntle  nalicet  Ihe  aame  defot  in  [he  iiparliui  government  i  mnd  sddi  that, 
though  miliUTj  superiority  wu  (he  object  aimed  at  b;  hycargam,  th«j  hid 
been  eicelled  b;  theii  neighbouts  (ibe  Atheniant  ?)  no  lean  in  the  riclua  of 
VBT  than  in  the  arn  of  peace. — PulUici,  1.  ii,  and  L  i-  c  4.  MuUer,  in  Us 
"HiM,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  Rece,"  endeavoura  to  exalt  the  jiolitieal  in- 
atitutionit  of  Ihe  Spattiins  above  tlie  popular  goveniineiils  of  the  loniani. — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  1—2(19.— En. 

t  Aristotle's  rem»rln  on  the  employment  of  esercise  in  ediieatiou  are 
fiill  of  good  leniie.  He  allnwm,  ns  niight  hsve  been  eipecrled,  that  llie  cul' 
lure  of  the  body  should  precede  that  of  theraitid;  hut  is  fur  from  inculcat- 
ing, witli  many  writeta,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  athletic  habita  of  body, 
whi!:h  have,  on  the  growth  and  shape,  effects  no  lea  injurious  than  on  the 
intellect.  At  Sparta,  where  gymnastic  eKercises  were  not  pursued  as  a  pro- 
resaion,  excessive  labour  produced  no  lees  dangerous  reaulu — unfeeling  and 
ferocious  habits.  During  Ihe  yean  preceding  puberty  all  violent  eierciiei 
and  forced  r^imsis  are  pernicious ;  which  is  clear  trom  the  &ct  that,  of  thoae 
wUd  'von  Ihepriie  iniwyhood  in  the01ympicconle>li>,nol  above  two  or  thrai 
bad  again  proved  victors  in  manhood. — Polilia,  1.  v.  c  4;  see  alio  l.iL  c^  SL 

Ka  his  Kepublie,  pbserva  that  Wo  continuous  an  application  to  gym- 
lo  the  nq-lect  of  music,  enganiUtiterocitv.—Openi,  t.  vL  153.— Gul 


I  Bonce,  ■»)  the  Italian  ooiaine^      '-Jdr  ' 
_   .        wmk,  Mazmmi,  tmi  others.  teacWr         ,e  W 
\  k«s  Bic  of  a  tnm  egie  poan,  triiat  of  a  dnmalir  oy  nili 

*  IwriB,  wkat  deuunuu  is,  which  is  ihe  grvnl  IV         ^iie 
/  ulwmi.     TW  wooU  Buk«  Ikem  won  peraiir       ,es  l± 

I   sadAew  tben  wint  religKnu,whalgIonoa9(      and  j>"'/f< 
acen^fatbenwileaf  poctTT,  boUttndivioear      r  dtspteat 
Fnnlaence^sadiKMtillrraw'.willbedieri^    Je  from  n^ 
ing  then  lo  be  able  irrii«n  and  corapo>«n      like  aUo  * 
■HiWr.  vba.  t^er  dnll  be  thus  fnuvht  wi'    cherish  > 
■^intotiua^.f  Or«fa«beriiM>irb«ii>*p>    ,  back  to 
oooBcil,  boooar  ami  aiunuon  would  be  <  ^  foUo<r£^  '' '' 
There  woalddMBakoappcarinpalphsM  ,  t«foi«  sapp^^  '' 
UrM,andEnifi'o(ber«wwTougfatibanv  ^[0  be  cdleii   > 
oAtiaies  lo  as  great  a  trial  of  our  paticnC'  ^nrt,  according  l**  ^ 
preadiioiu.    These  are  the  fUidics  vh 
eestle  vooifa  oogbt  to  bestow  ihdr  lim  J 
ironi  twelve  to  one  and  twentv  :  iiii)>  ^ 
their  ancestOTB  dead,  than  apMi  tfaev  ^ 
methodical  course  it  is  «>  snpposed   V^^. 
steady  pare  uf  learning  onward,  tsK 
loemory's  eakc,  to  retire  back  ii '   ' 
times  into  liie  rtar  of  what  tJ 
have  confinned  and  solidly  m 
perfected  knowledge,  like  the 
Tfo-x  will  be  worth  the  seonj 
qjav  be^t  agree,  and  become 
/•      the  conree  of  study  bithi 
gite>»  bv  reading,  likest  to 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  I 
out  of  H  hich  were  bred 
pliers,  orators,  liisioriana, 
Iialy,  and  A^ia,  besides 
Alexandria.     Bat  h 

•  Pkcalomml  hd 
lent  commentnlnn  of  the  P( 

t  The  [csder  Bill  here 
Crasui  (IteOTBtare,  ' 


^^ 
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seaaon,  as  was  the  Roman  wont;*  first  on  foot,  then,  as. 

tiieir  age  permits,  on  horseback,  to  bU  the  art  of  cavalry ;  that 
having  in  sport,  hut  mth  much  ex^ctnaas  and  dailv  muster, 
servea  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership,  in  all  the  alcill 
of  embattling,  marching,  encamping,  fortifving,  besieging, 
and  buttering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  sti-ata- 
gema,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  itiaj  as  it  were  out 
of  a  long  war  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  commandere 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  They  would  not  then,  if  they 
were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  arraiee,  suffer  them,  for 
want  of  just  and  wise  discipline,  to  shed  away  from  about  them 
like  sick  feathers,  [hough  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied;  they 
would  not  suffer  iheir  empty  and  unrecrukable  colonels  of 
twenty  men  in  a  company,  to  quatf  out  or  convey  into  secret 
hoard',  the  wages  of  a  delusive  list,  and  a  miserable  remnant  ;t 
yet  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  t 
of  drunkarils,  the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  toco 

Ely  with  all  rapines  and  violences.  No,  certainly,  if  they 
new  aught  of  that  knowledge  that  belongs  to  good  men  or 
good  goveraors,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  insttiute :  besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  ei 
perience  to  be  won  from  plensure  itself  abroad ;  in  those  ver- 
nal seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant  '' 
were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  ( 
and  aep-  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven 
and  earth,  I  I  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of 
studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have 
well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  compiinies,  with 
prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all  the  t^uarlers  of  the  land :  learn- 
ing and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of 
building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbours  and  ports 
•  On  the  military  exerciMa  of  the  RgniEnB,  me  Oihbon,  Hiiiory,  &c.  toI. 
i,  pp.  17—27,  uad  Lipsius  dc  Mililid  Ramand,  1.  v.  Oper,  t.  iii.  p.  317—340. 
In  ifae  latler  work  Ihe  subject  i>  rendned  mure  inldljfpble  bj  engiavingi, 
rude,  but  usduL — £□. 

t  Tareraiei  gives  acurious  account  of  this  made  of  plundeiing  thepablii^ 
L        in  ihe  armies  of  modern  Feraia ;  and  the  piaclice  is  not  unlinown  ne: 
'       borne.— Ed. 

I  X  Everywhere  in  Alilian'B  irarkt  we  discover  traces  of  hia  Bdmiiallon  of 

I       external  nature.    Wbo  does  not  ren^ember  that  exquisite  passage  In  the 

Paiadiae  Lost  ? — 
I  "  Sweel  i*  Ihe  breath  of  mom,  her  riiinfi  iwftt 

^^^m  Witli  Bon^'  of  earUeat  birds,  y'\aanni  the  aun.-  &c— Ed. 
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a  as  far  as  lo  on 
1  the  practical  kn< 


naTy,  tc 
wledge  nf 


for  trade.  Sometimes  takin"^  g 
leam  there  also  what  lliey  can  . 
flailing  and  of  sea-fight. 

These  ways  would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  uature ;  and 

I  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among  them  would  fetch  it 

I  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportuniiles  to  advance  itself  by,  uhicb 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  lo  the  good  of  this  nation,  and 
bring  into  fashion  again  those  old  adoiired  virtues  and  excel- 
lencies, with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of  Cliris- 
lian  knowledge.  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of 
Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  |irodigal 
custodies,  and  send  them  over,  back  again,  transformed  inta 
mimice,  apes,  and  kickshaws.  But  if  tnej  desire  to  see  other 
countries  at  tliree  or  four  and  twentv  years  of  age,  not  lo  learn 
principles,  but  tu  enlarge  experience,  and  make  wise  observa- 
tion, they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  r^aid 
and  honour  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and 
friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best  and  most  eminent. 
And,  perhaps,  then  other  nations  will  hu  glad  to  visit  us  for 
tlieir  breeding,  or  else  lo  imitate  us  in  ihrir  own  country. 

Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  lo  eay, 
save  only  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  niuch 
lime  else  would  be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  hahits  got;  and 
that  it  should  be  plain,  healthful,  and  modornte,  I  suppose  it 
out  of  controversy.  Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have- a  genera. 
view  in  writing,  as  your  desire  was,  of  ihsit  which  at  sevsml 
times  I  had  discoursed  with  you  oonceming  the  best  and  no- 

[  blest  way  of  education;  not  besiiining,  ai  some  have  done, 
e  cradle,  which  yet  might  6e  worth  many  eonsidersr 
tions,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope  ;  many  olhei'  circiim- 
Btances  also  1  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  Eo  such  as  hate 
the  worth  in  them  to  mnke  tiial,  for  light  and  direction  may 
be  enough.  Only  I  hefieTe  that  this  is  not  a,  bow  lor  eveiy 
man  to  shoot  in,  that  counts  himacif  a  teacher ;  but  will  re- 
quire sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulys- 
ses ;  yet  I  am  withal  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more 
easy  Ju  the  assay,  than  it  now  seems  dt  distance,  and  much 
more  illustriouB;  howbeil,  not  more  difficult  than  I  imsgiue, 
and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  vei'y  happy, 
ftnd  very  possible  according  to  best  wishes ;  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  e^e  have  spirit  aiid  capacity  enoug^h  U 

■  tppreht-nd- 


A    DECLARATION, 

I.ETTERS-PATENTS, 

lOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  THIS  PRESENT  KING  OF  POI^ND    ' 

JOHN    THE    THIRD, 


NOW  PAITHFDLLI  TBANSLATES  PBOU  THE  L. 


In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Individual  Ti'iiiity, 
Fathei',  Son,  anil  Holy  Spii'it. 

Wb,  Andrew  Trezebicki,  bialiop  of  Cracovia,  duke  of  Se-  I 
veria,  John  Gembicki  of  Uladislau  and  PoineraDia,  &c. ; 
bishops  to  the  number  of  teu. 

Stanislaus  Warezycki,  Castellan  of  Cracovia ;  Alexander 
Michael  Lubomirski  of  Cracovia,  k.c. ;  palatines  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-three. 

Christopherua  Grzymaltouaki  of  Posiiania,  Alexander 
Oratus  de  Tomow  of  Sandimcr ;  castellans  to  the  number 
of  twenty-four. 

Hiraleua  Polubinski,  high  marshal  of  the  great  dukedom 
of  Lithnania,  ChriBtO]iherus  Pac,  high  chancellor  of  the 
great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  senators  and  great  officers,  to 
the  Dumber  of  seventy-five. 

We  deciare  liy  these  our  present  letters  unto  all  and 
single  pereonii  whom  it  may  concern:  our  common  wealth. 
being  again  led  widowed  by  the  unreasonable  dearh  of 
tliat  famous  Michael.  Iat£  king  of  Poland,  who,  havbig 
ecarce  reigned  full  five  jeaia,  on  the  tenth  day  of  No- 
vember, of  the  year  last  past,  at  Leopolis,  changed  his 
fading  crown  for  one  immoi'tal ;  in  the  sense  of  BO  mournful 
a  funeral  and  fi-esh  :olamity,  yet  with  undaunttd  course, 
mindful  of  herself  ii.  the  midst  of  dangers,  forbore  not  to 
seek  teraedies.  that  the  world  may  understand  she  grows  in 
the  midst  of  her  losses ;  it  pleased  her  to  begin  her  couuseli 


of  nrcMcrving  lier  cotmlir,  and  delivering  it  {rom  the  vt- 
mo^l  clianccs  of  an  interreign,  from  the  diTine  DeiEv,  (a»  it 
were  hy  the  only  motion  of  whose  finger,  it  is  easy  that  tdng- 
rlom^  be  transferred  from  nation  to  nation,  and  kings  from 
the  lowest  slate  to  thrones ;)  and  therefore  the  busiiie^  was 
bpi^in  according  to  our  country  laws,  and  ancestors'  in- 
■Eituiions. 

After  the  convocation  of  all  the  siaiea  of  the  kingdom 
eniied,  in  the  raontli  of  February,  at  Warsaw,  by  the  com- 
mon cunscnt  of  all  those  state-:,  on  the  day  decreed  fiir  the 
election,  the  twentieth  of  April ;  at  the  report  of  this  la- 
minis  act,  as  though  a  trumpet  had  been  sonnded,  and  a 
trophy  of  virtue  erected,  the  wishes  and  desires  of  foreign 

ginces  came  1(>rth  of  their  own  accord  into  the  field  of  the 
oionian  liberty,  in  a  famnus  strife  of  merits  and  goodwill 
towards  the  commonwealth,  every  one  bringing  their  oma- 
nieniB,  advantages,  and  g^l^e  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the 
commonwealth  becoming  more  diligent  by  the  prodigal  am- 
bition used  in  the  last  interreign,  and  factions,  and  disagreeiags 
of  minds,  nor  careless  of  the  future,  couaidered  with  herself 
whether  firm  or  doubtful  things  were  promised,  and  whether 
she  should  seem  from  the  present  stale  lo  transfer  both  the 
old  and  new  honours  of  Poland  into  the  postiesaion  of  stran- 
,  gers,  or  the  military  glory,  and  their  lale  unheard-of  victOTT 
,  over  the  Turks,  and  blood  spilt  in  llie  war,  upon  the  purpfe 
of  some  un  warlike  prince  :  bb  if  any  one  could  so  soim  put 
on  the  love  of  the  country,  and  that  Poland  was  not  so  much 
an  enemy  to  her  own  nation  and  feme  as  to  favour  strangen 
more  than  her  own,  and  valour  being  found  in  her,  should 
suffer  a  guest  of  new  power  to  wax  proud  in  her;  tliereibre 
she  thenceforth  turned  her  thouirhls  upon  some  one  in  her 
own  nation,  and  at  length  abolished  (as  Rbe  began  in  the 
former  election)  that  repioach  cast  upon  her,  under  pretence 
of  a  secret  maxim, "  That  none  can  be  elected  king  of  Poland, 
but  such  as  are  liorii  out  of  Poland ;"  neither  did  she  seek 
long  among  her  citizens  whom  siie  should  prefer  above  tbe 
rest ;  (for  this  was  no  uncertain  or  suspended  election,  there 
a  no  place  fur  delay ;)  for  although  m  the  equality  of  our 
hies  many  might  be  elected,  yet  the  virtue  of  a  hero  ap- 
i  above  his  equals  :  therefore  the  eyes  and  minds  nf  all 

villingly,  and  by  a  certain  divine  iiistinnt,  tunw(t^*J 
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npi>Ti  the  higli  marshal  of  the  kineidon),  captain  of  the  army, 
John  SobieSki.  Thi;  admirable  virtue  of  llie  man,  the  high 
power  of  marshal  in  the  court,  with  his  supreme  command  in 
arms,  senatorial  honour,  with  hie  civil  modesty,  tlie  extraor- 
dinary splendour  of  hia  birth  and  fortime,  with  open  courtesy, 
piety  towards  God,  love  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  words  and 
deeds  ;  constancy,  faithfulness,  and  clemency  towards  his 
Tery  enemies,  and  what  noble  things  soever  can  be  said  of  a 
hero,  did  lay  such  golden  chains  on  the  minds  and  tongues  I 
of  all,  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Poland  and  of  the  great  I 
dukedom  of  Lithuania,  with  sufiragea  and  agreeing  ▼■ 
named  and  chose  him  their  king,  not  with  his  seeking  oi 
cipitate  counsel,  hut  with  mature  deliberations  continued  and 
extended  till  the  third  day. 

Certainly  it  conduced  much  for  the  honour  of  the  lUOBt  si 
r?ne  elect,  the  confirmation  of  a  free  election,  and  the  eternal 
praise  of  the  people  electing,  that  the  great  business  of  an    ' 
age  waa  not  transacted  in  one  day,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  or  by  one  casual  heat :  for  it  was  not  right  that  a  hero  i 
of  the  age  should  in   a  moment  of  time  (and  as  it  were  by   I 
the  cast  of  a  die)  he  made  a  king,  whenas  antiquity  by  an 
ancient  proverb  has  delivered,  "  that  Hercules  was  not  begot 
in  one  night;"  and  it  hath  taught,  that  electiou  should  shine 
openly  under  a  clear  sky,  in  the  open  light. 

The  most  serene  elect  took  it  modestly,  that  his  nomination 
should  he  deferred  till  the  third  day,  plainly  snewing  lu  en- 
deavour, lest  his  sudden  facihty  of  assent  being  suspected, 
might  detract  from  their  judgment,  and  the  world  might  be 
enforced  to  believe  by  a  more  certain  argument,  that  lie  that 
was  so  chosen  was  elected  without  his  own  ambition,  or  the 
envy  of  corrupted  liberty  ;  or  was  it  by  the  appointed  coan- 
ael  of  God,  that  this  debate  continued  three  whole  days,  from 
Saturday  till  Monday,  as  if  the  Cotimian  victory  (liegun  on 
the  Saturday,  and  at  length  on  the  third  day  after  accom-  ■ 

filished,  after  the  taking  of  the  Cotimian  castle)  had  been  a  | 
ocky  presage  of  his  royal  reward ;  or,  as  if  with  an  auspi- 
cious omen,  the  third  day  of  election  had  alluded  to  the 
name  of  John  the  Third, 

The  famous  glory  of  war  paved  his  way  to  the  crown 

3onfirmed  (he  favour  of  suifi'agcB  to  his  most  serene  elect. 

He,  the  first  of  all  the  Poloniansj  shewed  thai  the  Scythiar 
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■wiftncsa  (troublesome  heretofore  to  all  the  monarchieB  in  rbe 
world)  mighi  be  repressed  by  a  atanding  flghi)  and  ihe  ter- 
rible main  battalion  of  tbe  Turk  might  be  bi'oken  and 
routed  at  one  stroke.  That  we  may  pase  by  Jti  silence  the 
anoieDt  rudiments  of  wai'fare,  which  he  stoutly  and  glori- 
ously managed  under  the  conduct  and  authority  of  another, 
against  the  Swedes,  Moscovites,  Bonissiana,  Trausylvanians, 
tnd  Cossacks :  though  about  sixty  citifs  taken  by  him  from 
Jie  Cossacks  be  less  noised  in  the  moutii  of  fame ;  yet  tba^e 
often  and  prosperous  battles  were  a  prelude  to  greatest  victo- 
ries in  the  memory  of  man.  Myriads  of  Tartars  bad  over- 
run witbin  this  six  years  with  their  plundering  troops  tlie 
coast  of  Podolia,  when  a  small  furce  and  some  shattered  le- 
gions were  not  sufficient  against  the  hostile  assault,  yet  our 
genenil,  knowing  not  bow  to  yield,  shut  himself  up  (by  a 
new  stratagem  of  war)  ui  Podhajecy,  a  strait  castle,  and  for- 
tilied  in  haste,  whereby  he  might  exclude  the  cruel  destruc- 
tion which  was  hastening  into  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom ; 
by  which  means  tbe  Bai'barian,  deluded  and  routed,  took 
L  conditions  of  peace ;  as  if  he  had  inude  his  inroad  for  this 

[  only  purpose,  that  he  might  bring  to  the  most  serene  elect 

matter  of  glory,  victory. 

For  these  four  last  years  the  famous  vtctoriea  of  Sobietski 
have  signalized  every  year  of  bis  warlike  command  on  the 
Cossacks  and  Tartaiians  both  joined  together ;  the  most 
strong  province  of  Braclavia,  as  far  as  it  lies  between  Hy- 
panis  and  Tyral,  with  their  cities  and  warlike  people,  were 
won  from  the  Cossack  enemy 

And  those  things  are  beyond  belief,  which  two  years  ago 
the  most  serene  elect,  after  the  taking  of  Camenick  (being 
undaunted  by  the  siege  of  Laopolis)  performed  to  a  miracle 
by  the  hardness  and  fortitude  of  the  Polonian  army,  scarce 
I  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  in  the  continual  cour^ie  of 

five  days  and  nighb",  sustaining  life  without  any  food,  ex- 
cept wild  herbs ;  setting  upon  the  Tartarians,  he  made  fa- 
mous tbe  names  of  Narulum,  Niemicrovia,  Konamum,  Ka. 
lussia,  obscui'e  towns  before,  by  a  great  overthrow  of  the 
Barbarians.  He  slew  three  sultans  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  de- 
scended of  the  royal  Gietian  family,  and  so  trampled  on  that 
great  force  of  the  Scythians,  that  in  these  later  years  they  couU 

hnol  regain  their  courage,  nor  re-collect  their  forces.     But  tha,      'I 
feb'ntyoftbislastautumnexneededallhis  victories;  wlienaB^BBH 
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tbrtifications  at  Oxoeimuin,  t'iiiiiuuK  of  old,  were  poseeswil  ftnd 
fortified  by  above  fuity  tlmugatid  Turks,  in  wliich  tliree  and 
forty  yeai's  a^  the  Poloniaiis  had  surtained  and  repreBscd  the 
forces  of  tlie  Ottoman  family,  dr^no  together  out  of  Asiat 
Africa,  und  EuTOpe,  fell  to  tlie  gnmnd  within  a  few  houre, 
by  the  only  (under  God)  imperaiorions  valour  and  pnulenca 
ofSobieteki;  for  he  couuted  it  Ills  I'.hief  part  to  go  xbuul  the 
watches,  order  the  Btation^i,  aod  personally  to  inspect  the  pre- 
pai-aliooB  of  wailike  ordnance,  to  encourage  the  soldiers  with 
voice,  hands,  and  countenance,  wearied  wiih  burger,  badness 
of  neaihei',  and  ihi'ee  days  standing  in  arms  ;  and  be  (which 
IS  most  to  be  admired)  on  foot  at  the  bead  of  the  foot  forces, 
made  througb,  and  forctd  his  way  to  the  battery,  hazarding 
his  life  devott-'d  to  God  and  bis  coimti'v  ;  and  thereupon  made 
a  cruel  slanghter  within  the  cump  and  fortifications  of  the 
enemy ;  while  the  desperation  ol  the  Turks  whetted  their 
valour,  and  he  performed  the  part  of  a  most  provident  and 
valiant  captain :  at  which  time  three  bashaws  were  slain,  the 
fourth  scarce  passed  with  difficulty  the  swift  river  of  Tyraa  ; 
eight  thousand  janizaries,  twenty  thou^>and  chosen  epacbies, 
brides  the  more  common  soldiers,  were  cut  off;  the  whole 
camp  with  all  their  ammunition  and  great  ordnance,  besides 
the  Assyrian  and  Phrygian  wealth  of  luxurious  Asia,  were 
taken  and  pillaged ;  the  famous  cattle  of  Cotimia,  and  the 
bridge  over  Tyras,  strong  fortresses,  equal  to  castles,  on  each 
side  the  river,  were  additions  to  the  victory.  Why  therefore 
should  i.ot  such  renowned  heroic  valour  be  crowned  with  the 
legal  reward  of  a  diadem?  All  Christendom  have  gone  before 
us  in  example,  which,  being  arrived  to  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  conduct  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloin,  on  their  own 
accord  gave  him  that  kingdom  for  that  he  tirst  scaled  the  walls 
of  that  city.  Our  most  serene  elect  is  not  inferior,  for  he  first 
ascended  two  main  fortresses  of  the  enemy. 

The  moment  of  time  adorns  this  victory  unheard  of  in 
inany  ages,  the  most  sei'ene  king  Michael  dying  the  day  be- 
fore, as  it  were  signifying  thereby  that  he  pave  way  to  .«o 
greiit  valour,  an  if  it  were  by  his  command  and  lavour,  thai  tb!:! 
conqueror  might  so  much  the  more  gloriously  succeed  from 
the  lielmet  to  the  crown,  from  the  commander's  staff  to  the 
sceptre,  from  his  lying  in  the  field  tn'the  regal  throne. 

The  commonwealth  recalleil  the  grateful  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten memory  olhis  renowned  father,  the  most  ilhi<iti'ioiiii  utij 
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excellent  James  Subietski,  castellan  of  Cracovia,  a  man  to  be 
written  of  with  sedulous  care ;  who  by  hie  golden  eloquence  in 
the  public  councils,  and  by  hie  hand  in  the  scene  of  war,  had  so 
often  amplified  the  state  of  the  commoiiwealth,  and  defended  it 
with  the  arms  of  his  family.  Neither  can  we  believe  it  hap- 
pened without  Divine  Providence,  that  in  the  same  pkce 
wherein  forty  years  ago  his  renowned  father,  ambassador  of 
the  Poloniao  common  wealth,  had  made  peace  and  covenants 
with  Cimanus,  the  Turkish  general,  his  great  son  should  re- 
venge with  his  sword  the  peace  broke,  Heaven  itself  up- 
braiding the  perfidious  enemy.  The  rest  of  his  grana- 
sires  and  great  grandsires,  and  innumerable  names  of  famous 
senators  and  great  officers,  have  as  it  were  brought  fortli  li^fai 
to  the  serene  elect  by  the  emulous  greatness  and  gloiy  of  his 
mother's  descent,  especially  Stanislaus  Zelkievius,  high-chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  and  general  of  the  army,  at  whose 
grave  in  the  nei^bouving  fields,  in  which  by  the  Turkish 
rage  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  he  died,  his  vic- 
torious nephew  took  full  revenge  by  bo  remarkable  an  over- 
throw of  the  enemy ;  the  immortal  valour  and  fatal  fall  of 
his  most  noble  uncle  Stanislaus  Danilovilius  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  palatine  of  Bussia,  doubled 
the  glory  of  his  ancestors ;  whom,  desirous  of  honour,  and 
not  enduring  the  sluggish  peace  wherein  Poland  then  slept 
secure,  valour  and  youthful  lieat  aeciled  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  private  forces  into  the  Tauric  fields ;  that  by 
hia  fooling,  and  the  ancient  warlike  Polonian  discipline, 
be  might  lead  and  point  the  way  to  these  merits  of  Sobietski, 
and  being  slain  by  Cantimi?,  the  Tartarian  Cham  in  re- 
venge of  his  son  by  him  slain,  he  might  by  hia  noble 
blood  give  lustre  to  this  regal  purple.  Neither  hath  ihe 
people  of  Poland  forgot  the  roost  illustrious  Marcus  Sobietski, 
elder  brother  of  our  most  serene  elect,  who,  when  the  Polo- 
n  army  at  Balto  was  routed  by  the  Barbarians,  although 
^foccaaiou  was  offered  him  of  escape,  yet  chose  rather  to  die  in 
e  overthrow  of  such  valiant  men,  a  sacrifice  for  his  county, 
man  to  buy  his  life  with  a  dishonourable  retreat ;  perhaps  the 
uvine  judgment  so  disposing,  whose  order  is,  that  persona 
paes  away  and  fail,  and  causes  and  events  happen  again  the 
nme ;  that  by  the  repeated  fate  of  the  Huuiades,  the  elder 
'irotber,  of  great  hopes,  removed  by  a  lamented  slaughter, 
W^ht  leave  to  liis  vounger  brother  "irvivinff  the  rradier  pas- 
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sage  lo  the  throne.  That  therefore  which  we  pmv  may  b« 
happy,  auspicious,  anil  fortunate  to  our  orthodox  common- 
wealll),  and  to  all  Christendoui,  witli  free  and  utianimoua 
votes,  none  ojjpoBiiig,  all  uonseatin?  and  applauding,  by  the 
right  of  our  free  election,  nolwitnstanding  the  absence  of 
those  which  have  been  called  and  not  appeared;  We  being 
led  by  no  private  respect,  hut  iiavinfj  only  before  our  eyes  the 
glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  the  ancient  catholic  church,  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Polish 
nation  and  name,  have  thought  fit  to  elect,  create,  and  name, 
John  in  Zolkiew  and  Zloczew  Sobietski,  supreme  marshal 
general  of  the  kingdom,  general  of  the  armies,  governor  of 
Neva,  Bai-a,  Strya,  Loporovient,  and  Kaiussien,  most  emi- 
nently adorned  with  so  high  endowments,  merits,  and  splen- 
dour, to  be  Kino  of  Poland,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Mazovia,  Samogitia,  Ryovia,  Volhinia, 
Padlachia,  Podoiia,  Livonia,  Smolensko,  SeTcria,  and  Czer- 
niechovia,  as  we  have  elected,  created,  deckred,  and  named 
him:  I,  the  aforesaid  bishop  of  Cracovia,  (thearchiepiscojial 
see  being  vacant,)  exercising  the  office  and  authority  of  primate, 
and  by  consent  of  all  the  states,  thrice  demanded,  opposed  by 
none,  by  all  and  every  one  approved,  conclude  the  election  ; 
promising  faithfully,  that  we  will  always  perform  to  the  same 
most  serene  and  potent  elect  prince,  lord  JoHCf  the  Third,  our 
king,  the  same  niith,  subjecuon,  obedience,  and  loyalty,  ac- 
cording to  our  rights  and  liberties,  as  we  have  performed  to 
his  blessed  ancestor,  as  also  that  we  will  crown  the  same 
most  serene  elect  in  the  next  assembly  at  Cracovia,  to 
that  end  ordiiined,  as  our  true  king  and  lord,  with  the 
regal  diadem,  with  which  the  kings  of  Poland  were  wont 
to  be  ciMwued ;  and  alt»'  ilie  manner  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  beforetime  hath  obsei'ved  in  anointing  and 
inaugurating  kings,  we  will  anoint  and  inaugurate  him ; 
yet  so  as  he  shall  hold  fast  and  observe  first  of  all  the! 
rights,  immunities  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  granted 
and  given  unto  us  by  his  ancestor  of  blessed  memory ;  us  also 
these  laws,  which  we  ourselves  in  the  time  of  this  present  and 
former  interreign,  according  to  the  right  of  our  liberty,  and 
better  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  have  established. 
And  if,  moreover,  the  most  serene  elect  will  bind  himself  by 
an  oath,  to  perform  the  conditions  concluded  with  those  per- 
sons sent  by  his  majesty  before  the  exhibition  of  this  present 
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decree  of  election,  anil  will  provide  in  best  manntr  for  the 
performance  of  thera  by  his  authentic  letters ;  which  decree 
of  election  we,  by  divine  aid  desirous  to  put  in  execution,  do 
Bend  by  common  consent,  to  dehver  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
most  serene  elect,  the  most  illualriiiue  and  reverend  lord  bishop 
of  Cracovia,  together  with  some  senators  and  chief  officen, 
and  the  illunlrious  and  magnificent  Beuedictus  Sapieha,  trea- 
surer ofthe  court  of  the  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  marshal 
of  the  equestrian  order;  committing  to  them  the  same  degree 
of  iiitimsling  an  oath,  upon  the  aforesaid  premises,  and  re- 

ceiving  his  subscription ;  and  at  length  lo  give  and  deliver  th» 

same  decree  into  ttie  hands  of  the  said  efeci,  and  to 
perform  all  other  things  which  this  affair  requires :  h 
ance  whereof  the  seals  of  the  lords  senators,  and  thost 
equestrian  order  deputed  to  sign,  are  here  affiiced. 

Given  hy  the  hands  of  the  most  illustrious  and  n 
father  in  Christ,  the  lord  Andrew  Ulszonski,  bishop  of  Cul 
and  Pomisania,  high-chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  gen 
ral  ordinary  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  and  great  dukedor 
Lithuania,  for  the  election  of  the  new  king.     Warsaw, 
twenty-second  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eixte 
hundi'ed  and  seventy-four. 
In  the  presence  of  Franciscus  Praskmouaki,  provost  of  Gues- 
na,  abbot  of  Siecielhovia,  chief  secretary  of  the  kingdom; 
Joannes  Malachowski,  abbot  ofMogila,  i-eferendaiy  of  the 
kingdom,  &c. ;  with  other  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  and 
clei'gy,  to  the  number  of  fourscore  and  two.     Ana  the  rest, 
very  many  great  officers,  caplains,  secretaries,  courtiers,  and 
inhabitants  ofthekintrdom,and  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania, 
gathered  together  at  Warsaw  to  the  present  assembly  of  the 
election  of  the  kingdom  and  great  dukeilom  of  Lithuania. 
Assistants  at  the  solemn  oath  taken  of  his  sacred  majesty  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  palace  at  War- 
Baw,  after  the  letlers-palenta  delivered  upon  the  oovenanis, 
and  agreements,  or  capitulations,  the  most  reverend  and 
excellent  lord  Francisco  Bonvisi,  archbishop  uf  Theasa- 
lonicD,  apostolic  nuncio;  count  GhristopherusaScaf&otsch, 
Ctecareua  Tuseanua  de  Forhin,  de  Ja»on,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles in  France,  Joannes  fi^e-baron  Hoverbec,  from  the 
marquis  of  Brandenburg,  ambassadors,  and  other  envovs 
■•-^  ■-  -       of  state.  ■  — 


happ 


These  Epistles,  origiaslly  wrilten  in  lalin,  az 
t  trinslAtinn   of  Mr.  Fellawes,  of  OiLfoid, 

■  wilh  much  feeling  enieted  inlo  and  enpressed  the  viewi  dI 
niuton.  for  nobleness  of  Betiiiment,  and  lolly  dignity  of  thouglil:.  no 
teLtetB  wilh  which  I  am  scquainled  Eurpass  these.  They  romiDeace  in 
youth,  and,  few,  alas  1  aa  they  are,  carry  u&  fornard  10  a  pertoil  not  tar  re- 
moved from  Ihe  writer  s  death.  It  seemB  to  me  impossible  lo  petuae  theni 
without  the  deepest  imeresi.  Tliey  open  to  ua,  though  doiibtleas  much  loo 
little,  a  view  into  iheeTCTj-day  frame  of  mind,iiiid  household  habits,  of  our 
great  poet;  and  fen,  perhaps,  will  tead  iheac  valued  iVagtnenis  of  his 
inner  life,  without  experiencing  the  stncerest  rej^t  that  thi 
more  of  them,  withont  perceiving  w 
creaie,  and  the  end  approaching,  of  what,  tn  all  who 
mory  of  this  great  and  good  man,  must  be  an  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfai 
and  exalled  nature. 


Xt  that  there  should  be 
number  of  the  leaves 


To  his  Tutor,  Thomas  YoiruG, 
Though  I  haiideiermitied,  my  excellent  Tutor,  to  write  you 
an  epistle  in  Terae,yetIcouldnol8atiBfy  myself  without  seiidine; 
also  another  in  prose,  for  the  emotions  of  my  gratitude,  which 
your  Bervices  bo  justly  inspire,  are  too  expansive  and  too 
'  warm  to  be  expressed  in  the  confined  limits  of  poetical  metre; 
ihey  demand  the  unconslrained  freedom  of  prose,  or  rather 
the  exuberant  richne&a  of  Asiatic  phraseology :  tliough  it 
would  far  exceed  my  power  accurately  to  describe  how  much 
I  am  obliged  to  you,  even  if  I  could  drain  dry  all  (he  sources 
of  eloquence,  or  exhaust  all  the  topics  of  discourse  which 
Aristotle  or  the  famed  Parisian  logician  has  collected.  You 
complain  with  truth  that  my  letters  have  been  very  few  and 
very  short;  biit  I  do  not  grieve  at  the  omission  of  so  pleasure- 
able  a  duty,  BO  much  as  1  rejoice  at  having  such  a  place  in 
your  regard  as  makes  you  nnxious  often  to  hear  from  me.  I 
beseech  you  not  to  take  it  amiss,  that  I  iiave  not  now  written 
to  you  for  more  than  three  years;  but  with  your  usual  lie- 
nignily  to  impute  it  rather  to  circumstances  tban  to  inclina- 
tinn.  For  Heaven  knows,  that  I  regard  you  as  a  parent, 
thai  I  have  always  tieated  you  wilh  the  utmost  respect,  and 
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>ir-r> 


«f  dK  H<A(e»  BtUe.    I  male  Ik^  M  arr  i 

dry,  HC.  a*  mmI,  MimiiiMltJ  bf  mf  boaka." 

Mc,  ibcR  be  snriUag  M  ikii  lentr  wtedh  tithw  &a»  toghe 

fkmmiw,  «r  wUch  fiMUJtiu  i  lymrfuo,  it  dsO  be  f-  -  — 


«>lad  bra  aore dBbonte o 


B  aa  MMB  » I  recam  Is  * 


To  Alexakder  Gill.  ^I 

[  I  RiUTKiVKD  fourletten  and  your  poem,  with  vbicli  I  iraa 
f^blv  delighted,  and  in  nhicli  I  discover  the  majesty  of  a  poei, 
1  llie  Kiyie  of  Virgil.  I  knew  how  impossible  it  n-oufd  be 
for  a  per*on  of  voar  genius  entirely  to  divert  fais  mind  from 
tliu  aiillure  iif  tfie  muses,  and  to  extin^isii  those  heavenly 
«moli'>nt,  and  ihat  sacred  and  ethereal  fare  which  is  kindled 
in  yoiir  heart.  For  what  Claadinn  said  of  liimself  may  be 
■nid  of  you,  your  "  whole  soul  is  instinct  with  the  fire  of 
AfiiiDo."  If,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  you  Iiave  htoken 
ymir  own  promiHns,  I  here  commend  the  want  uf  constancy 
which  vou  mention :  I  commend  the  want  of  virtue,  if  on 
want  of  vii-tui!  there  hn.  But  in  refemng  the  merits  of  yoi 
poem  to  luy  jiidemont,  yoii  confer  on  me  as  great  an  honoL 
ai  the  ipjdi  would  if  the  contending  musical  immortals  h(3 
r'alJoil  mn  in  to  aitjud^ce  the  palm  of  victory  ;  as  poets  babbH 
thai  it  formerly  f>;ll  to  the  lot  of  Imolus,  the  guardian  of  tl 
■  Lvdiun  mount.  I  know  not  wliether  I  ought  to  ooi  '  ' 
Knnry  Nouuu  more  on  the  Qii|iiure  of  the  city,  or  tl 
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ibon  of  your  poemc.  For  I  think  that  this  victory  produced 
.  nothing  more  entitled  to  distinttion  and  to  fame  than  your 
poem.  But  since  you  celebi^te  the  aucceeses  of  uui'  aliies  in 
lays  BO  hannonious  and  energetic,  what  may  we  not  expect 
when  our  own  successes  call  Ibr  the  congratulations  of  your 
muse?  Adieu,  learned  sir,  and  believe  me  greatly  obliged 
by  the  favour  of  your  verses. 

London,  Ma^  26,  1(128. 

III. 

To  the  same. 
I»  my  former  letter  I  did  aot  bo  much  answer  yours  as  depre- 
catc  the  obligation  of  then  answering  it;  and  therefore  at  the 
time  I  tacitly  promised  that  you  should  soon  receive  another, 
in  which  I  would  rejily  at  length  to  your  friendly  challenge. 
But,  though  I  had  not  promised  this,  it  would  most  justly  be 
your  due,  since  one  of  your  letters  is  full  worth  two  of  mine, 
or  rather,  on  an  accurate  computation,  worth  a  hundred. 
When  your  letter  arrived,  I  was  strenuously  engaged  m  that 
work  concerning  which  I  had  given  you  some  oDscure  hints, 
and  the  execution  of  which  could  not  he  delayed.  One  ol 
the  fellows  of  our  college,  who  was  to  he  the  respondent  in  a 

,  philosophical  disputation  for  his  degree,  engaged  me  to  fiir- 
nish  him  with  some  verses,  wiiich  are  annually  required  on 
ihis  occasion ;  since  he  himself  had  long  neglected  such  fri- 
volous pursuits,  and  was  then  intent  on  more  serious  studies. 
Of  these  verses  I  sent  you  a  printed  copy,  since  I  knew  both 
your  discriminating  taste  in  poetry,  and  your  candid  allow- 
ances for  poetry  like  mine.  If  you  will  in  your  turn  deign 
to  communicate  to  me  any  of  your  productions,  you  will,  I 
can  assure  you,  6nd  no  one  to  whom  they  will  give  more  de- 
light, or  who  will  more  impartially  endeavour  to  estimale 
their  worth.  For  as  often  as  I  recollect  the  topics  of  your 
conversation,  Ahe  loss  of  which  I  regret  even  in  this  seminary 

.  of  erudition,)  I  cannot  help  painfully  reflecting  on  what  ad- 
vantages I  am  deprived  by  your  absence,  since  I  never  left 
your  company  without  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  always 
had  recourse  to  your  mind  as  to  an  emporium  of  literatui'e.  • 
Among  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  or  three, 
Wlio  without  any  acquaintance  with  criticism  or  philosophy, 


I 
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do  not  instantly  engace  with  raw  and  untutored  jud^eiita  in 
the  study  of  tlieology ;  anil  of  tliis  they  acquire  only  a  slender 
8niatlerin^,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  tliem  lo  patch 
together  a  seraion  with  scraps  pilfei'ed,  with  little  discriminB- 
tion,  from  this  author  and  from  that.  Hence  I  fear  lest  our 
clergy  should  relapse  into  the  sacerdotal  ignorance  of  a  foitnei 
age.  Since  I  find  so  few  associateB  in  study  here,  I  should 
nstantly  direct  my  stops  to  London,  if  I  had  not  determuied 
0  spend  the  summer  vacatiun  in  the  depths  of  litei-ary  soli- 
"  ',  and,  as  it  were,  hide  myseif  in  the  chamber  of  ihu 
feiuses.  As  you  do  thi8  every  day,  it  would  be  injustice  in  me 
rny  longer  to  divert  your  atleniion  or  engross  your  liiue. 
Adieu. 
I  Cambrldgt,Ji^i,ie38. 

IV. 

To  Thomas  Youhg. 
On  reading  your  letter,  my  eicellent  tutor,  I  6nd  only  one 
superfluous  passage,  an  apology  for  not  writing  to  me  sooner; 
for  though  nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  from 
vou,  how  can  I  or  ought  I  to  e»peot  that  you  should  always 
have  leisure  enough  from  more  serious  and  more  sacred  en- 
gagements to  write  to  me ;  particularly  when  it  ia  kindne^B, 
and  not  duty,  which  |)rompts  you  to  write?  Your  many 
recent  services  must  prevent  me  from  entertaining  any  suspi- 
cion of  yourforgetfulnessor  neglect.  Nor  do  I  see  how  vou 
could  possibly  forget  one  on  whom  you  had  conferred  so  tnanv 
favours.  Having  an  invitation  into  your  part  of  the  country 
in  the  spring,  I  shall  readily  accept  il,  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
dehciousness  of  the  season  as  well  as  that  of  your  conversa- 
tion ;  and  that  I  may  withdraw  myself  for  a  short  time  from 
the  tumult  of  the  city  to  your  rural  mansion,  as  to  the  re- 
,  nowned  portico  of  Zeno,  or  Tusculan  of  Tully,  where  you  live 
on  your  little  fai'm,  with  a  moderate  fortune,  but  a  princely  - 
mind ;  and  where  you  piuctise  the  contempt,  and  triumph 
over  the  temptations  of  ambition,  pomp,  luxury,  and  all 
that  follows  the  chariot  oi'  fortune,  or  attracts  the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  the  thoughtless  multitude.  I  ho)>e  that  you 
who  deprecated  the  blame  of  delay,  will  pardon  me  for  my 
precipitance ;  for  after  deferring  this  letter  to  the  last,  I  chou 
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■.mbridge,Juhj2\.  IG2B. 


To  Alexander  Gill. 
If  you  had  made  me  a  present  of  a  piece  of  plate,  or 
other  valuable  which  extites  the  admiration  of  mankind,  I 
shntild  not  be  ashamed  in  my  turn  to  remunerate  you,  Ets  fat 
as  my  cireumsiancea  would  permit  But  since  you  the  day 
hefore  yesterday,  pi'csented  me  with  an  elegant  and  beautiful 
poem  in  Hen  decasyllabic  verse,  wliich  far  exceeds  the  worth  . 
of  gold,  you  have  increased  my  solicitude  to  discover  in 
what  manner  I  may  requite  the  favour  of  so  acceptable  a 
gift.  I  had  by  me  at  the  time  no  compositions  in  a  like 
style  which  I  thought  at  all  fit  to  come  in  competition  with 
the  excellence  of  your  performance.  I  send  you  therefore  a 
composition  which  is  not  entirely  my  own,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  a  truly  inspired  bard,  from  whom  I  last  week  ren- 
dered tins  ode  into  Greek  heroic  verse,  as  I  was  lying  in 

■  bed  before  the  dwy  dawned,  without  any  previous  delibera- 
tion, but  with  a  certain  impelling  fnculty,  for  which  I  know 

.  not  how  to  account.  By  his  help  who  does  not  less  surpass 
you  in  his  subject  than  you  do  me  in  the  execution,  I  have 
sent  something  whiuh  may  serve  to  restore  the  equilibriitm 
between  us.  If  you  see  reason  to  find  fault  with  any  parti- 
cular passage,  I  must  inform  you  that,  from  the  time  I  left 
your  school,  this  is  the  first  and  the  last  piece  I  have  ever 

'  composed  in  Greek ;  since,  as  you  know,  I  have  attended 
more  lo  Latin  and  to  English  composition.  He  who  at  this 
time  employs  his  labour  and  his  time  in  writing  Greek,  is  in 

■  danger  of  writins  what  will  never  be  read.     Adieu,  and  e 
peet  to  see  me,  God  willing,  at  London  on  Monday,  aniong 
the   booksellers.      In  the    meantime,  if  you  have  interest 
enough  with  that  Doctor  wiio  is  the  master  of  the  college, . 
10  promote  my  business,  I  beseech  you  to  see  him  as  soon  ai 
possible,  and  to  act  as  your  friendship  for  me  may  prompt. 
From  mv  FWa,  Die.  4,  1634. 


FjtHILIAR   LBITtlltS 


To  Carlo  DEoDAn. 

-  ,  I  CLEAHLY  see  that  you  are  determined  not  to  be  o 
come  in  silence;  if  this  he  eo,  you  shall  have  the  palm  nf 
▼ictory,  for  I  will  write  first.  Though  if  tlie  reasons  which 
make  each  of  us  so  lon^  in  writing  to  the  othej-  should  ever 
be  judicially  examired,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  nianv  more 
excuses  for  not  writing  than  you.  For  it  is  well  known, 
and  you  well  know,  that  I  am  naturally  slow  in  writing,  and 

-aTcrse  to  write;  while  you,  eithjr  from  disposition  or  from 
habit,  seem  to  have  little  reluctance  in  engaging  in  the^ 
literary  (irpooV'ili'fjertic)  allocutions.  It  is  also  in  my  fe- 
vour,  ibat  your  method  of  study  is  such  as  to  admit  of  fre- 
quent interruptions,  in  which  you  visit  your  friends,  write 
letters,  or  go  abrond  ;  but  it  is  my  way  lo  suffer  no  impedi- 

,  ment,  no  love  of  ease,  no  avocation  whatever,  to  chill  the 
ardour,  to  break  the  continuity,  or  divert  the  completion  ot 
my  literary  pursuits.  From  this  and  no  other  reasons  it 
often  happens  that  I  do  not  readily  employ  my  pen  in  anv 

Satuitous  exertions;  but  I  am  not,  nevertheless,  ray  dear 
eodati,  a  very  sluggish  correspondent;  nor  has  it  at  any 
time  happened  that  I  ever  left  any  letter  of  yours  unanswered 
till  another  came.  So  I  hear  that  vou  write  to  the  book- 
seller, and  often  to  your  brother,  either  of  whom.,  from  tbeii 
neame"S,  would  readily  have  forwarded  any  communication 
from  you  to  rae.  But  what  I  blame  you  for  is,  the  no! 
keeping  your  promise  of  paying  nie  a  visit  when  you  left  the 
city ;  a  promise  which,  if  it  had  once  occurred  to  your 
thoughts,  would  certainly  have  forcibly  sii^ested  the  neces- 
sity of  writing.  These  are  my  reasons  for  expostulation  and 
re.  You  will  look  to  your  own  defence.  But  what 
jcasion  your  silence  ?  Is  it  ill  health  ?  Are  there  in 
pails  any  literati  with  whom  you  may  play  and  prattle 
r  used  to  do  ?  When  do  you  return  ?  How  long  do 
lo  stay  among  the  Hyperboreans  ?  I  wish  yoa 
lid  give  me  on  answer  to  each  of  these  questiona ;  and 
you  may  not  suppose  I  am  quite  unconcerned  al>ou[ 
relaleH  to  you,  I  must  inform  you  that  in  the  beginning 
the  autumn  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  see  your  brother,  in 
to  learn  bow  you  did.     And  lately  when  I  naa  a    ' 


dentally  informed  in  Lon<k>n  that  you  were  in  town,  I  in- 
BtBntly  hastened  to  your  lodgings ;  but  it  wns  only  (he  sha- 
dow of  a  dream,  for  you  were  nowhere  to  he  found.  Where- 
fore DS  Hoon  aB  you  can  do  it  without  and  inconvenience  to 
yourseif,  I  beseech  you  to  lake  up  your  quarters  where  we 
may  at  least  be  able  occasionally  to  visit  one  another ;  for  I 
hope  you  would  not  be  a  different  neighbour  to  us  in  the 
country  than  you  are  in  town.  But  this  is  as  it  pleases  God. 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you  concerning  myself  and  my 
studies,  but  I  would  rather  do  it  when  we  meet ;  and  as  to- 
morrow I  am  about  to  return  into  the  country,  and  am  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  ray  jouniey,  I  have  but  just  I' 
to  scribble  this.  Adieu. 
ioBrfoB,  Sep.  7,  1637- 


Ml 


VII. 
To  ike  game. 
:r  friends  thin 


mgh  to  give  me  one 

0  often ; 


!oST  of  n  _ 

farewell  in  their  letters,  but  I  see  why  ^ 
for  you  give  me  to  understand  that  your  medical  authority  is 
DOW  added  to  the  potency,  and  subservient  to  the  completion, 
of  those  general  exprpssions  of  good-will  which  are  nothing 
hut  words  and  air.  You  wish  me  my  health  six  hundred 
times,  in  as  great  a.  quantity  as  1  can  wish,  as  I  am  able  to 
bear,  or  even  more  than  this.      Truly,  you  should  be  ap- 

Eointed  butler  to  the  house  of  health,  whose  stores  you  so 
ivishly  bestow ;  or  at  ieast  Health  should  become  your  pa- 
rasite, since  you  so  lord  it  over  her,  and  command  her  at 
your  pleasure,  I  send  you  therefore  my  congratulations  and 
my  thanks,  both  on  account  of  your  friendship  and  your  , 
slcill.  I  was  long  kept  waiting  in  expectation  of  a  letter 
from  you,  which  you  had  engaged  to  wiite ;  but  when  no  ' 
letter  came  my  old  regard  for  you  suffereil  not,  I  can  assure 
you,  the  smallest  diminution,  for  I  had  supposed  that  the 
same  apology  for  remissness,  which  you  had  employed  in 
the  beginning  of  our  cori'espondence,  you  would  again  em- 
ploy. This  was  a  supposition  ^reeable  to  truth  and  to 
the  intimacy  between  us.  For  I  do  not  think  that  true 
friendship  consists  in  tlie  frequency  of  letters  or  in  professions 
of  regard,  which  may  be  counterfeitef  ;  but  it  is  so  d 
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routiid  in  the  lieart  and  atfecti«n^  as  lo  eupporl  itw^lf  a^ivi 
the  rudeel  blast ;  and  when  it  originates  iu  sincETi^  aoil 
virlue,  it  may  remain  through  life  without  suspicion  and 
wiitiout  blame,  even  when  there  is  no  lon^r  any  reciprocal 
interchange  of  kindnesses.  For  the  cfaeriahiag  slitnent  of  a 
friendship  such  as  this,  there  is  not  so  tnuch  need  of  letters 
ae  of  8  lively  recollection  of  rach  other's  virtues.  And 
[1ioiii;h  you  have  not  written,  you  have  something  that  may 
supply  the  omission  :  your  prohily  writer  to  me  in  your 
Btcad ;  it  is  a  letter  ready  written  ou  the  innermost  mem- 
brane of  the  heart ;  the  simplicity  of  your  manners,  and  the 
rectitude  of  your  principles,  serve  as  correspondents  in  your 
place;  your  genius,  which  is  above  the  common  levd, 
writes,  and  serves  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  endear  you  to 
me.  But  now  you  have  got  possession  of  this  despotic  cita- 
del of  medicine,  do  not  alarm  me  with  the  menace  of  being 
obliged  lo  repay  those  six  hundred  healths  which  you  have 
bestowed,  if  I  should,  which  God  foibid,  ever  forfeit  yoai 
friendship.  Remove  that  formidable  battery  which  yon  seem 
to  have  placed  upon  my  breast  to  keep  off  all  sickness  but 
what  comes  by  your  permij^ion.  But  thai  you  may  indulge 
any  excess  of  menace  I  must  inform  you,  that  I  cannot  help 
loving  you  such  as  you  are;  for  whatever  the  Deity  tnay 
have  bestowed  upon  me  in  other  respects,  he  has  certainly 
inspired  me,  if  any  ever  were  inspired,  with  a  pas.'uoii  for  lbs 
_  good  and  fair.  Nor  did  Ceres,  according  to  the  fable,  evei 
seek  her  daughter  Proserpine  with  such  unceasing  solicitude, 
as  I  have  sought  this  tou  xakov  lUav,  this  perfect  model  of 
the  beautiful  in  all  the  forn 

f^oXAai  yap  fiop^ai  ruv  Aat/ioi 
uivinities.)      I    am   wont   da; 
search;  and  I  follow  in  the  way  ii 
Hence,  I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse 

ship  of  him  who,  despising  the  prejudices  and  false  conceptions 
of  the  vulgar,  dares  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  be  that  which 
the  highest  wisdom  has  in  every  age  taught  to  be  the  best. 
But  if  my  disposition  or  uiy  destiny  wei'e  such  that  I  could 
without  any  conflict  or  any  toil  emerge  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  distinction  and  of  praise,  there  would  nevertheless  be  no 
prohibition,  either  human  or  divine,  against  my  constantly 
cherishing  and  revering  those,  who  have  either  obtained  tirt>:''fl 


1  appearance 

nany  are  the  forms  of  tSu 

night  to   continue    my 

'  1  which  you  go  before. 

1  cultivate  the  friend- 


i  tirti: 'ffl 
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Sftme  deg:ree  of  glory,  or  are  successfully  laboui'mg  Co  obtain 
it.  But  DOW  I  am  sure  tliat  you  wish  me  Lo  gratify  your 
curiosity,  and  to  kt  you  know  whnt  I  have  been  doing,  or 
am  meditating  to  do.  Hear  me,  my  Deodati,  and  BufTer  me 
for  a  moment  to  speak  without  blushing  in  a  more  lolly 
strain.  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  meditating  ?  By  the  help  of 
Heaven,  an  immortality  of  fame.  But  what  am  I  doing  ? 
rTtpofuu,  I  am  letting  my  wings  grow  and  preparing  lo  fly; 
but  my  Pegasus  has  not  yet  teatners  enougli  to  soar  aloft  in 
the  fields  of  air.  I  will  now  tell  you  seriously  what  I  design. 
to  take  chambers  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  I  may 
have  the  benefit  of  a  pleaijaiit  and  shady  walk;  and  where 
with  a  few  associates  I  may  enjoy  more  comfort  when  I 
choose  to  stay  iit  home,  and  have  a  more  elegant  society 
when  I  choose  to  go  abroad.  In  my  preseut  situation,  you 
know  in  what  obscurity  I  am  buried,  and  to  what  inconve- 
niences I  am  eiposed.  You  shall  likewise  have  some  infor- 
mation respecting  my  studies.  I  went  through  the  perusal 
of  the  Greek  authors  to  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be 
Greeks ;  I  was  long  employed  in  anraTelliiig  the  obscure  his- 
tory of  the  Italians  under  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and 
Germana,  to  the  lime  when  they  received  their  lilierty  from 
Rodolphue,  king  of  Germany.  From  that  time  it  will  be 
better  to  read  separately  the  particular  transactions  of  each 
stale.  But  how  are  you  employed?  How  long  will  you 
attend  to  your  domestic  ties  and  forget  your  city  connexions? 
But  unless  this  novercal  hostility  be  more  inveterate  than 
that  of  the  Dacian  or  Sarmaiian,  you  will  feel  it  a  duty  to 
visit  me  in  my  winter  quarter.  In  the  meantime,  if  you 
■^n  do  it  without  inconvenience,  I  will  thank  you  to  seud  me 
Giustiniani  the  historian  of  Venice.  I  will  either  keep  it 
carefully  till  your  arrival,  or  if  you  had  rather,  will  soon 
send  it  back  again.     Adieu. 

London,  Sep.  33,  1637- 

VIII. 
To  Benedetto  Buonmattai,  a  Florentine. 
I  AM  glad  to  hear,  my  dear  Buonmattai,  tiiut  yon  are  pre- 
paring new  institutes  of  your  native  language,  and  have  jusi 
brought  tJie  work  to  a  conclusion.     The  way  to  fame  which 
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you  have  chosen  is  the  same  as  th»t  which  Rome  persons  of  the 
flrst  genius  have  embraced ;  and  your  fellow-citisrens  aeeiB 
ardently  to  expect  that  you  will  either  illustrate  or  amplify,  oi 
at  least  polish  and  methodise,  the  labours  of  your  predeces- 
sors. By  such  a  work  you.  will  lay  your  countrymen  under 
no  common  obligation,  which  they  will  he  ungrateful  if  they 
do  not  acknowledge.  For  I  h(>ld  him  to  deserve  the  highest 
praise  who  fixes  the  principles  and  forms  "the  manners  of  a 
state,  ajid  makes  the  wisdom  of  his  administi-ation  conspicuous 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  I  assign  the  second  place  to 
him,  who  endeavours  by  precepts  and  by  rules  to  perpetuate 
that  style  and  idiom  of  speech  and  composition  which  have 
flourished  in  the  purest  periods  of  the  language,  and  who,  as 
it  were,  throws  up  such  a  trench  around  it,  that  people  may 
be  prevented  from  going  beyond  the  boundary  almost  by  the 
leiTors  of  a  Romulean  prohibition.  If  we  compare  the  bene- 
fits which  each  of  these  confer,  we  shall  find  that  the  former 
alone  can  render  the  intercourse  of  the  citiisens  just  and  con- 
scientious, but  that  the  latter  gives  that  gentility,  that  elegance, 
that  refinement  which  are  next  to  be  desired.  The  one  in- 
spires lofiy  courage  and  intrepid  ardour  against  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy ;  the  other  exerts  himself  to  annihilate  that  bar- 
baiism  which  commits  moi'e  extensive  ravages  on  the  minds 
of  men,  which  is  the  intestine  enemy  of  genius  and  literature, 
by  the  taste  which  he  inspires,  and  the  good  authors  which  he 
causes  to  be  read.  Nor  do  I  think  it  a  matter  of  litde  mo- 
ment whether  the  language  of  a  people  be  vitiated  or  refined, 
whether  the  popular  idiom  be  erroneous  or  correct.  This 
Consideiation  was  more  than  once  f<iund  salutary  at  Athens. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Pkto,  that  changes  in  the  dress  and  habil« 
of  the  citizens  portend  great  commotions  and  changes  in  the 
state ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  when  the  language 
in  common  use  in  any  country  becomes  irregular  and  de- 
praved, it  is  followed  by  their  ruin  or  tbtir  degradation.  For 
what  do  terms  used  without  skill  or  meaning,  whicli  are  at 
once  corrupt  and  misapplied,  denote,  but  a  people  listless,  su- 

Eine,  and  ri]ie  for  servitude  ?  On  [he  contrary,  we  have  never 
eard  of  any  people  or  state  which  has  not  flourished  in  some 
degree  of  prospei'ity  as  long  as  their  language  has  retained  m- 
elegance  and  its  purity.  Hence,  ray  Benedetto,  you  may  be 
induced  to  proceed  in  executing  t  work  so  useful  to  yow 
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country,  and  may  clearly  see  what  an  honourable  and  penna- 
cent  claim  you  wiU  liave  to  the  approbation  and  the  gratitude 
ofyour  fellow-citizens.  Thus  much  I  have  said,  not  to  make 
yoii  acqaainted  with  that  of  which  you  were  ignorant,  but  be- 
cause I  was  persuaded  that  you  are  more  intent  on  serving 
your  country  than  in  considering  the  just  title  which  you  have 
to  its  remuneration.  I  will  now  mention  the  favourable  op- 
portunity which  you  have,  if  you  wish  to  embrace  it,  of  oblig- 
ing foreigners,  among  whom  tbere  is  no  one  at  all  conspicu- 
ous for  genius  or  for  elegance  who  does  not  make  the  Tuscan 
language  his  delight,  and  indeed  consider  it  as  an  essential 
pan  of  education,  particularly  if  he  be  only  slightly  tinctured 
with  the  literature  of  Greece  or  of  Rome.  I,  who  certainly 
have  not  merely  wetted  the  tip  of  my  Upa  in  the  stream  ot 
those  languages,  but,  in  propwtion  to  my  years,  have  swal- 
lowed the  most  copious  arafls,  can  yet  sometimes  I'etire  wiih 
avidity  and  delight  to  feast  on  Dante,  Peti'arch,  and  many 
others ;  nor  has  Athens  itself  been  able  to  confine  me  to  the 
transparent  wave  of  its  Ilissus,  nor  ancient  Rome  to  the  banks 
of  its  Tiber,  so  as  to  prevent  my  visiting  with  delight  the 
stream  of  the  Arno,  and  the  hills  of  Fffisols.  A  stranger 
frnm  ine  shores  of  the  farthest  oiiean,  I  have  now  spent  some 
days  among  you,  and  am  become  quite  enamoured  of  your 
nation.  Consider  whether  there  were  sufficient  reason  for  my 
preference,  that  you  may  more  readily  remember  what  I 
so  earnestly  importune ;  that  you  would,  for  the  sake  of 
foreigners,  add  something  to  the  gi-ammar  which  you  have 
b^un,  and  indeed  almost  finished,  concerning  the  right 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  and  made  as  easy  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  will  admit.  The  other  critics  in  your 
language  seem  to  this  day  to  have  had  no  other  design 
than  to  satisfy  their  own  countrymen,  without  taking  any 
concern  about  anybody  else.  Though  I  think  that  they  would 
have  provided  better  for  their  own  reputation  and  for  the 
glory  of  the  Italian  language,  if  they  had  delivered  their 
precepts  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  was  for  the  interest  of  all 
men  to  learn  their  language.  But,  for  all  them,  we  might 
think  that  you  Italians  wished  to  confine  your  wisdom  within 
the  pomteriura  of  the  Alps.  This  praise,  therefore,  which  no 
one  has  anticipated,  will  be  entirely  yours,  immaculate  anil 
pure  ;  nor  will  it  be  less  so  if  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  poim 
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I 

If  1 


:  who  exeds  m 
P^  Aipnty  of  tn^^,  sr  Ae  fatitkj  and  elegance  of  a>- 
'  Btd/ ;  wIm  has  »hcwm  ■wwwa  rf  rasark  or  depth  of  ■*■ 
Btttiwi  in  im  epbdes  or  Aalogaa ;  to  vbom  bekwgi  tlu 
gnsilear  of  the  haaunic  mle.  Tbas  tt  will  be  easr  for  the 
itmlewt  to  chooae  the  best  wrkm  m  ertrr  department ;  sad 
if  he  wwIki  la  extend  In*  rmrclicg  fitnlier,  he  will  knew 
wkicli  v^  to  lake.  Amaag'  the  aacieirts  joa  will  in  tbH 
foped  find  Cioero  and  Fabiiis  deaern^  of  roar  imiiation ; 
but  IknowBot  ooeof  ToarovnotMUHnriBaiwho  does.  Bat 
liioi^  I  think  aa  often  as  I  have  mentianed  this  subject  that 
voar  conrieaj  and  benisnilj  have  indooed  yon  to  complr  nitb 
taj  request,  I  am  nnwilliBg  thai  thoee  qnaiities  should  deprive 
yoD  of  the  homage  of  a  more  polished  and  elaborste  entreatv. 
For  since  yoar  singnlar  modesty  b  so  apt  to  depreciate  your 
own  performances  ;  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  my  respect 
ft>r  yon,  will  not  suffer  me  to  rate  them  betow  their  trorth. 
And  it  is  certainly  just  that  he  who  sheirs  the  greatest  facifity 
in  complying  with  n  reqnest,  should  ddI  receive  the  less 
honour  on  account  of  his  compliance.  On  this  occasion  I 
have  employed  the  Latin  rather  than  your  own  lai^uag«,  that 
T  might  in  Latin  confess  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  thai 
liinguage  which  I  wish  you  by  your  precepts  to  embellish 
and  adorn.  And  I  hoped  that  if  I  invoked  the  venerable 
Lalian  mother,  hoary  with  years,  and  crowned  with  the  re- 
•pect  of  ages,  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  daughter,  I  should 
F^ve  to  my  request  a  force  and  authority  which  nothing  could 
'-■■''     Adieu. 

Flomcr,  Sept.  10,  1638. 


IX. 


To  Luke  Holstein,  in  Ike  Va/icai 
TnouoH  in  my  passage  through  Italy,  many  persons  I 
honoured  me  with  singular  and  memorable  proofs  of  t 
civility  and  friendship,  yet  on  so  ehurt  an  acquaintance 
know  not  whether  I  can  truly  say  that  any  one  ever  gave.d 
stronger  marka  of  his  regard  than  yourself.     Fur,  wheiu 
went  to  visit  you  in  the  Vatican,  though  I  was  not  at  i 
known  to  you,  except  perhaps  trom  the  ineideulal  met  tiaa3 
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Alexander  Clierion,  you  received  me  with  the  almost  affabi- 
lity and  kiodnesB.  You  afterwards  obligingly  aJmitted  me 
into  tbe  Museum,  you  permitted  me  to  see  tne  piecious  repo- 
sitory of  literature,  and  many  Greek  MSS.  adorned  with 
your  own  observations  5  some  of  which  have  never  yet  seen 
the  light,  but  seem,  like  the  spirits  in  Virgil, 

In  a  green  valley  the  pent  apiriu  lay, 
Impatienl  to  behold  the  lealms  of  day, 

to  demand  the  parturient  labours  of  tbe  press.  Some  of  them 
you  have  already  published,  which  are  greedily  received  by 
the  learned.  You  presented  me  with  copies  of  tiicae  on  my 
depai-ture.  And  I  cannot  but  impute  it  to  your  kind  mention 
of  me  to  the  noble  Cardinal  Fi'ancisco  Bai'b^rino,  that  at  a 
grand  musical  entertainment  which  he  gave,  he  waited  for  me 
at  tbe  door,  sought  me  ont  among  the  crowd,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  me  into  the  palace  vith  every  mark  of 
the  most  flattering  distinction.  When  I  went  the  nest  day 
to  render  him  my  acknowledgments  for  this  his  gracious  con- 
descension, it  was  you  who  obtained  me  an  interview,  in  which 
I  experienced  a  degree  of  civility  and  kindness  greater  than 
I  had  any  reason  to  expect  from  a  person  of  hia  high  dignity 
and  character.  I  know  not,  most  learned  Holstein,  whether 
I  am  the  only  Englishman  to  whom  you  have  shewn  so  much 
friendship  and  regard,  or  whether  you  are  led  to  shew  thtt 
same  to  all  my  countrymen,  from  11  recollection  of  the  three; 
years  which  you  passed  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  If  this 
be  the  case,  you  generously  pav  to  our  dear  England  the  fees 
of  her  education ;  and  you  both  deserve  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  each  individual  in  particular,  and  of  our  country 
in  general.  But  if  this  distinction  was  shewn  exclusively  to 
me,  if  you  selected  me  as  woithy  of  your  friendship,  I  con 
gratulaie  myself  on  your  preference,  while  I  thmk  your  can 
dour  greater  than  my  desert.  I  strenuously  ui^ed  my  finends, 
according  to  your  instructions,  to  inspect  the  Codex  Medi- 
ceus ;  though  they  have  at  present  but  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  do  it.  For  in  that  library  nothing  can  be  transcribed, 
nor  even  a  pen  put  to  paper,  without  permission  being  previ- 
ously obtained ;  but  they  say  that  there  is  at  Rome  one  John 
Baptists  Donio,  who  is  daily  expected  at  Florence,  where  lit- 
has  been  invited  to  read  lectures  on  tbe  Greek  language,  and'i 
f^  whom  you  may  easily  obtain  the  object  of  your  wishes.  U<: 
-2  K  2 
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sre  grateful  to  me  if  I  could 
I  promoting  those  honourable 


would  indeed  have  been  far  i 
have  been  at  all  instrumental 

anil  illuBtrious  pursuits  in  wbieh  you  are  engaged  ;  and  «-|jich 
it  behoves  all  men,  on  ail  oecaaionB,  and  in  all  circunisIaniKs, 
to  promote.  I  add  that  yon  will  lay  me  under  new  obliga- 
tions if  you  will  express  mj  warmest  aclinonkdgments,  and 
my  most  respectfijl  compliments,  to  the  most  noble  cardinal, 
whose  great  virtuea,  and  whose  honest  zeai,  so  favourable  to 
the  encouragemenc  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  are  the  constant  ob- 
jects of  my  admiration.  Nor  can  I  look  without  reverence 
on  that  mild,  and  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  lowly,  loftiness  of 
mind,  which  is  exalted  by  its  own  humiliation,  and  to  wl '  "' 
we  may  apply  a  verse  in  the  Ceres  of  Caliimachua, 

I'Bfiara  fiav  xipcru  ictf^ahaSi  ot  airnr  6\fifnnii, 
On  th'  eaitb  be  tnait,  but  to  the  tieiveni  he  saan. 
His  conduct  may  serve  to  shew  other  princes  that  a  forbid- 
ding superciliousneBs  and  a  dazzling  parade  of  power  are  quite 
incompatible  with  real  magnanimity.  Nor  do  T  think  ihal 
while  he  lives  any  one  will  regret  the  loss  of  the  Esii,  the 
Famese,  or  the  Medici,  who  formerly  espoused  with  so  much 
zeal  the  patronage  of  literature.  Adieu,  most  learned  Hol- 
etein,  and  if  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  honour,  rank  me,  I 
beseech  you,  for  the  iiitiire,  wherever  I  may  be,  among  those 
who  are  most  attached  to  you  and  to  your  studies  in  which 
vou  are  engaged. 

Flomncc,  March  30,  103! 


y^^m 


X, 


To  Carolo  Df.ODATI,  a  Florentine  Noble. 
I  SKBiTED,  my  dear  Charles,  tram  the  unexpected  receipt 
of  your  letter,  a  pleasure  greater  than  I  can  express  j  but  oi 
which  you  may  liave  some  notion  from  the  pain  with  wliich 
it  was  attended  ;  and  without  a  mixture  of  which  hardly  any 
great  pleasure  is  conceded  to  mankind.  While  I  was  peiitsing 
Uie  first  lines  of  yours,  in  which  the  elegance  of  expression 
seems  to  contest  the  pului  with  the  tenriemess  of  friendship,  I 
felt  nothing  but  an  unmingled  purity  of  joy,  particularly  when 
I  found  you  labouring  to  make  friendship  win  the  prize.  But 
us  soon  as  I  came  to  that  passage  in  which  you  tell  me  vou 
had  previously  sent  me  three  letters  which  must  have  baea 
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«et,  then  the  simplicity  of  my  joy  began  lo  be  imbued  with  I 
grief  and  agilateil  with  regret.  But  something  more  di 
astrous  soon  appears.  It  is  often  a  subject  of  sorrowful  r 
flection  to  me,  that  those  with  wliom  I  have  been  either  for- 
tuitously or  legally  associated  by  contiguity  of  place,  or  some 
lie  of  little  moment,  are  continually  at  hand  lo  infest  my  home, 
to  stun  me  with  their  noise  and  waste  rae  with  venation,  while 
those  who  are  endeared  In  me  by  the  closest  sympathy  of 
manners,  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  almost  all  withheld  from 
my  embrace  either  by  deaih  or  an  insuperable  distance  of 
place ;  and  have  for  the  m.ost  part  been  so  rapidly  hurried  ^^h 
from  my  sight,  that  my  prospects  seem  conlinually  solitary  ^^^H 
and  my  heart  perpetually  desolale.  With  a  lively  pleasure  ^^^| 
do  I  read  your  anxious  inquiries  about  my  health  since  I  left  ^^^| 
Florence,  and  your  unintermitted  recollections  of  our  intimacy.  ^^^ 
Those  recollections  have  been  reciprocal,  though  I  thought 
that  they  had  been  cherished  by  me  alone,  I  would  not  con- 
ceal from  yon  that  my  departure  excited  in  me  the  most  poig- 
nant sensations  of  uneasiness,  which  revive  with  increased 
force  as  often  as  I  recollect  that  I  left  so  many  companions  so 
engaging,  and  so  many  friends  so  kind,  collected  in  one  city ; 
whicaiB,alas1  so  far  removed;  which  imperious  circumstances 
compelled  me  to  quit  against  my  inclination,  but  which  was 
and  is  lo  me  most  dear.  I  appeal  to  the  tomb  of  Damon, 
which  I  shall  ever  cherish  and  revere ;  his  death  occasioned 
the  most  biller  sorrow  and  regret,  which  I  could  find  no 
more  easy  way  to  mitigate  ihan  hy  recalling  the  memory 
of  those  limes,  when,  with  those  persona,  and  particu- 
larly with  you,  I  tasted  bliss  without  alloy.  This  you 
would  have  known  long  since,  if  you  received  my  poem 
on  that  occasion.  I  had  it  carefully  sent,  that  whatever 
poetical  merit  it  might  possesSf  the  few  70*68  which  are 

included  in   the  manner  of  an  emblem  might  afford  no     I 

doubtful  proof  of  my  love  for  you,     I  thought  that  by  this  ^^^H 
means  I  should  entice  you  or  some  othei'  persons  to  write  ;  ^^^| 
for  if  I  wrote  flrst  it  seemed  necessary  that   I  should  write  ^^^H 
to  all,  as  if  I  wrote  to  one  esclusively  I  feared  that  I  should  ^^^1 
give  offence  to  the  rest;  since  I  hoj>e  that  many  are  still  left 
who  might  justly  claim  ihe  performance  of  this  duty.     But 
you,  by  first  addressing  me  in  a  manner  so  truly  friendly, 
^^^ud  by  a  triple  repetition  of  epistolary  kindness,  have  laid  me    ^^J 
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under  an  obligation  to  write   to  you,  and  have  exoni»rated 
me  from  the  censure  of  those  to   whom    I  do   not  write. 
Thougli  I  must  confess  that  I  found  other  reasons  for  silence 
in  these  convulsions  which  my  country  has  experienced  since 
my  return  home,  which  necessarily  diverted  my  attention 
from  the  prosecution  of  my  studies  to  the  preservation  of  my 
property  and  my  life.     For  can  you  imagine  that  I  could 
nave  leisure  to  taste  the  sweets  of  literary  ease  while  so  many 
battles  were  fought,  so  much  blood  shed,  and  while  so  much 
ravage  prevailed  among  my  fellow-citizens  ?     But  even  in 
the  midst  of  this  tempestuous  period,  I  have  published  se- 
veral works  in  my  native  language,  which  if  they  had  not 
been  written  in  English,  I  should  have  pleasure  in  sendinor 
to  you,   whose  judgment  I   so   much  revere.     My   Latin 
^•^     j  poems  I  will  soon  send  as  you  desire;    and  this  I  should 
/   have  done  long  ago  without  being  desired,  if  I  had  not 
^    .L  suspected  that  some    rather  harsh  expressions  which   they 
l^T  contained  against  the  Roman  pontiff  would  have  rendered 
\  them   less  pleasing  to  your  ears.     Now  I   request,  when- 
ever I  mention  the  rites  of  your  religion  in  my  own  way^ 
that  you  will  prevail  on  your  friends  (for  I  am  under  no 
apprehensions  from  you)  to  shew  me  the  same  indulgence 
not  only  which  they  did  to  Aligerius  and  to  Petrarch  on  a 
similar  occasion,  but  which  you  did  formerly  with  such 
singular  benevolence  to  the  freedom  of  my  conversation  on 
topics  of  religion.    With  pleasure  I  perused  your  description 
of  the  funeral  of  king  Louis.     I  do  not  acknowledge  the 
inspiration  of  that  vulgar  and  mercenar}'  Mercury  whom 
you  jocosely  profess  to  worship,  but  of  that  Mercury  who 
excels  in  eloquence,  who  is  dear  to  the  Muses  and  the  patron 
of  men  of  genius.     It  remains  for  us  to  hit  upon  some  me- 
thod by  which  our  correspondence  may  in  future  be  carried 
on  with  greater  regularity  and  fewer  interruptions.     This 
does  not  seem  very  difficult,  when  we  .have  so  many  mer- 
chants who  trade  so  extensively  with  us  ;  whose  agents  pass 
to  and  fro  every  week,  and  whose  ships  are  sailing  back- 
ward and  forward  almost  as  often.     In  the  meantime,  my 
dear  Charles,    farewell,   and  present  my  kind  wishes   to 
Cultellino,  Francisco,  Trescobaldo,  Maltatesto,  the  younger 
Clemantillo,  and  every  other  inquiring  friend,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Gaddian  academy.     Adieu. 
London^  April  81,  1647.  \     ^  ,        '^< 
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^  ^H 

roHERMASNMiLLES,  .'>ecre(a7^  tn  the  Count  of  Oldefiburgh,      ^^^| 

Befobe  I  return  any  answer,  most  noble  Hermann,  to  ^^^ 
your  letter  which  I  receiTed  on  the  I7th  of  December,  I  will 
£rst  explain  ihe  reasniia  why  I  did  not  write  before,  that  you 
may  not  impute  to  lae  the  blame  of  a  Bilencc  which  has  sc 
long  continued.  First,  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  il!-healih,  ^^1 
whose  hostilities  I  have  now  almost  perpetually  to  combat ;  ^^| 
next,  by  a  cause  of  ill-health,  a  necessary  and  sudden  re-  ^^| 
moval  to  another  house,  which  had  accidentally  begun  to  ^^1 
take  place  on  the  day  that  your  letter  arrived ;  and  lastly, 
by  shame  tbat  I  had  no  intelligence  concerning  your  busi- 
ness, which  I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  commu- 
nicate. For  the  day  before  yesterday  when  I  accidentally 
met  the  Lord  FitBt,  and  anxiously  inquired  of  him  whether 
any  answer  to  you  had  been  resolved  on  ?  (for  the  state  of 
my  health  often  kept  me  from  tlie  council ; )  he  replied,  not 
without  emotion,  that  nothing  had  been  resolved  on,  and  that 
he  conld  make  no  progress  in  expediting  the  business.  I 
thought  it,  therefore,  better  to  be  silent  for  a  time,  than  im- 
mediately to  write  what  I  knew  that  it  would  be  irksome 
for  you  to  hear,  hut  rather  to  wait  till  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  to  communicate  what  I  was  sure  it  would  give  you 
so  much  pleasure  to  know.  This  I  hope  that  I  have  to-day 
accomplished  ;  for  when  I  had  more  than  once  reminiled  the 
president  of  your  business,  he  replied  that  to-morrow  they 
would  discuss  what  answer  ihey  should  give.  If  I  am  the 
first,  as  I  endeavoured,  to  give  you  intelligence  of  this  event, 
I  think  that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  your  satisfaction, 
and  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  my  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
Vour  interests. 

I  1  w 


nfd  Leonard  Pbii 


»  WAS  in  some  measure  made  acq uainted^^  most  accum- 
plislied  Philara,  with  your  goodwill  towards  me,  and  with 

r  favourable,  opinion  of  my   Defence  of  the  People  o) 

'land  by  your  letters  to  the  Lord  Auger,  a  person  ho  rt» 
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■owuciJ  for  ais  singular  integi-icy  in  executing  the  embassies 
[of  the  republic.  I  then  received  your  compliments  with 
"  picture  and  an  eulogy  worthy  of  your  virtiics ;  and, 
istly,  a  letter  iiill  of  civility  and  kindness.  I  who  am  not 
wont  to  despise  the  genius  of  the  German,  the  Dane,  and 
Swede,  could  not  but  set  the  highest  value  on  your  applause, 
who  was  bom  at  Athens  itself,  and  who  after  having  hap- 
pily  finished  your  studies  in  Italy,  obtained  the  most  splendid 
distinctions  and  the  highest  honours.  For  if  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  waging  war  m  the  distant  East,  declared  that 
he  encountered  so  many  dangers  and  so  many  trials  for  the 
sake  of  having  his  praises  celebrated  by  the  Athenians, 
ought  not  I  to  congratulate  myself  on  receiving  the  praises 
of  It  man  in  whom  alone  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  the 
ancient  Athenians  seem  to  recover  their  freshness  and  their 
strength  after  so  long  an  interval  of  corruption  and  decay. 
I  To  the  writings  of  those  illustrions  men  which  your  city  has 
J  produced,  in  the  perusal  of  which  I  have  been  occupied  from 
I  my  youth,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  confess  that  I  am  indebted 
/  for  all  my  proficiency  in  literature.  Did  I  po.°seBs  their 
I  command  of  language  and  their  force  of  persuasion,  I  should 
I  feel  the  highest  aatisfaction  in  employing  them  to  excite  our 
armies  and  our  fleeta  to  deliver  Greece,  the  parent  of  elo- 
quence, from  the  despotism  of  the  Ottomans.  Such  is  the 
1  enterprise  in  which  you  seem  to  wish  to  implore  my  aid. 
jAnd  what  did  formerly  men  of  the  greatest  corn-age  and 
leloquence  deem  more  noble,  or  more  glorious,  than  by  their 
orations  or  their  valour  to  assert  the  liberty  and  independence 
oftheGreeka?  But  we  ought  besides  to  attempt, what  is,  I 
think,  of  the  greatest  moment,  to  inflame  the  present  Greeks 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  emulate  the  virtue,  the  industry,  the 
patience,  of  their  ancient  progenitors;  and  this  we  cannot 
nope  to  see  effected  by  any  one  but  yourself,  and  for  which 
you  seem  adapted  by  the  splendour  of  your  patriotism,  com- 
bined with  so  much  discretion,  so  much  skill  in  war,  and 
such  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  recovery  of  your  ancient 
liberty.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Greeks  would  be  wanting 
to  themselves,  nor  that  any  other  people'  "  ' 
lo  the  Greeks.     Adieu. 

I,tndan,Ja<i.jefiS. 


would  be  wantiniB      'iii 
»ould  be  ...nd^^ 
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To  Richard  Heth. 

If  I  were  able,  my  excelient  friend,  to  render  you  any 
oervice  in  the  promution  of  your  studies,  which  at  best 
could  have  been  but  very  small,  I  rejoice  on  TUore  accounts 
than  one,  that  that  service,  though  so  long  unknown,  was 
bestowed  on  so  fruitful  and  bo  genial  a  soil,  whicii  has  pro- 
diiced  an  baneet  pastor  to  the  church,  a  good  citizen  to  oui 
country,  and  to  me  a  most  acceptable  friend.  Of  this  I  an 
well  aware,  not  only  from  the  general  babits  of  your  life,  bui 
from  the  justness  of  your  religiouB  and  political  opinions 
and  particularly  from  the  estniordinary  ardour  of  your  grati 
tude,  which  no  absence,  no  change  of  cuxiumatances,  or  lapsi 
of  time,  can  either  extinguieh  or  impair.  Nor  is  it  possible 
till  you  have  made  a  more  than  ordinary  pn^ress  in  virtue 
in  piety,  and  the  improTement  of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  feel 
so  much  gratitude  towai'ds  those  who  have  in  the  least  as* 
Bisted  you  in  the  acquisition.  Wherefore,  my  pupil,  a  name 
which  with  your  leave  I  will  employ,  be  assured  that  you 
are  among  the  first  objects  of  my  regard ;  nor  would  any- 
thing be  more  agreeable  to  me,  if  your  circumstances  per- 
mit as  much  as  your  inclination,  than  to  have  you  lake  np 
your  abode  somewhere  in  my  neigiibourhood,  where  we  may 
often  see  esait  other,  and  mutually  proSt  by  the  recipro- 
cations of  kindness  and  of  literature.  But  ibis  must  be  as 
God  pleases,  and  as  you  think  best.  Your  future  commu- 
nications may,  if  you  please,  be  in  oitr  own  language,  lest 
(though  you  are  no  mean  proficient  in  Latin  composition)  the 
labour  of  writing  should  make  each  of  us  more  averse  ti 
write ;  and  that  we  may  freely  disclose  every  sensation  of 
our  hearts  without  being  impeded  by  the  shackles  of  a  fo- 
reign language.  Yon  may  safely  entriist  the  care  of  your  let- 
ters to  any  scryant  of  that  family  which  you  mention.    Adieu. 

Walaiitaler,  December  13, 1632. 

XIV. 

Tb  Henry  OtDENBtinon,  4iiHc  Coansellor  to  Ike  Senatt 

of  Bremen. 

I  RECEIVED  your  former  letters,  most  accomplished  sir,  at 
the  moment  when  your  clerk  was  at  the  point  of  setting  out 


I 


I  I 

■  wl 

^^^  tio 


on  his  return,  so  that  I  had  no  p->wei-  of  retnming  you  an  an 
Bwei'  at  that  tiiue.  Tbis  some  unexpected  engagements  con- 
ctirred  to  delay,  or  I  shoultl  not  have  sent  you  my  Defence 
without  any  compliment  or  ajiolo^  ;  and  I  have  since  received 
another  letter  flom  you,  in  wliicli  you  return  me  more  ample 
DckoQwledgmeiits  than  the  present  deaerred.  And  I  had 
mure  than  once  an  intention  of  substituting  our  English  tor 
your  Latin,  that  you,  who  have  studied  our  language  with 
more  accuracy  and  succeas  than  any  foreigner  witli  wham 
I  am  acquainted,  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  writing  it, 
which  I  think  that  you  would  do  with  equal  eh-gance  and 
correctnesa.  But  in  thio  respect  you  sliatl  act  aa  you  fca 
iclined.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  your  letter  you 
^»re  clearly  of  my  opinion,  that  that  cry  to  Heaven  could  not 
"*iiive  been  audible  by  uny  human  being,  which  only  serves 
palpably  to  shew  the  effrontery  of  him  who  affirms 
■With  so  much  audacity  that  he  heard  it.  Who  he  was  you 
lave  caused  a  doubt;  though  long  since,  in  some  conversa- 
tions which  we  had  on  the  subject  just  after  your  return  Irotn 
Holland,  you  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  hut  that  More  was  the 
author  to  whom  the  composition  was  in  those  parts  unaiu- 
moTjsiy  ascribed.  If  you  have  received  any  more  authentic 
information  on  this  euhjact,  I  wish  that  you  would  acquaint 
me  with  it.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  handling  the  sub- 
ject I  would  willingly  agree  with  jou  :  and  what  cuuld  more 
readily  peranade  me  to  do  it  than  the  unfeigned  approbation  of 
persona  so  zealously  attaclied  to  me  as  you  are  ?  If  my  health, 
and  the  deprivation  of  my  sight,  which  is  more  grievous  tlian 
all  the  infirmities  of  ^e,  or  of  the  cries  of  these  impoatore, 
will  peimit,  I  shall  readily  be  led  to  engage  in  other  un- 
dertafcingB,  though  I  know  not  whether  they  can  be  more 
noble  or  more  useful ;  for  what  can  be  more  nobie  or  more 
nsefiil  than  lo  vindicate  the  liberty  of  man  t  An  inactive  in- 
dolence was  never  my  delight ;  but  this  unexpected  contest 
with  the  enemies  of  liberty  has  involuntarily  withdrawn  my 
attention  from  veiy  different  and  more  pleasurable  pursuits. 
What  I  have  done,  and  which  I  was  under  an  obligation  toij 
do,  I  feel  no  reason  to  regret,  and  I  am  fiir  from  tninl " 
as  you  seem  to  suppose,  that  I  have  laboured  ii 
another  opportunity. 


rrcMmMer,  Jals  «,  16M. 


mber  me  among  your  friends. 
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To  LeoHARD  Phii^has,  the  Athenian.  ^^^H 

I  HAVE  alwayg  been  devotedly  attached  to  the  literature  oi  l^^^f 
Gi'eece,  and  pajticnlarly  to  that  of  your  Athens ;  and  have  \  ^^^ 
never  ceased  to  cherish  the  persuasion  that  that  city  would  / 
one  day  make  me  ample  recompence  for  the  warmth  of  my  / 
regard.     The  ancient  genius  of  your  renowned  country  has 
favoured  the  completion  of  my  prophecy  in  presenling  me 
with  your  friendship  and  esteem.    Though  I  was  known  to  you 
only  by  my  wi'itingB,  and  we  were  removed  to  such  a  distance 
from  each  other,  you  most  courteously  addressed  me  by  let- 
ter ;  and  when  you  unexpectedly  came  to  London,  and  saw 
toe  who  could  no  longer  see,  my  affliction,  which  causes  none 
to  regard  me  with  greater  admiration,  and  perhaps  many  even 
with  feelings  of  contempt,  esciled  your  lenderest  sympathy        ^^— 
and  concern.     You  would  not  suSer  me  to  abandon  the  hops       ^^| 
of  recovering  my  eight ;  and  informed  me  that  you  had  an  in-       ^^| 
timate  friend  at  Paris,  Doctor  Thevenot,  who  was  particularly      ^^H 
celebrated  in  disorders  of  the  eyes,  whom  you  would  consult         ^^ 
about  mine,  if  I  wuidd  enable  you  to  lay  before  him  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  the  complaint.     I  will  do  what  you 
desire,  lest  I  should  seem  to  reject  that  aid  which  perhaps  may 
be  offered  me  by  Heaven.     It  ia  now,  t  think,  about  ten  years 
since  I  perceived  my  vision  to  grow  weak  and  dull ;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  was  troubled  wiih  pain  in  my  kidneys  and 
bowels,  accompanied  with  flatulency.     In  the  morning,  if  I 
began  to  read,  as  was  my  custom,  my  eyes  instantly  ached 
intensely,  but  were  refreshed  ailer  a  little  corporeal  exercise. 
The  candle  which  I  looked  at,  seemed  as  it  were  encircled 
with  u  rainbow.     Not  long  after  the  sight  in  the  iefi  part  ot 
the  left  eye  (which  I  lost  some  years  before  the  other)  became 
quite  obscured ;  and  prevented  me  from  discerning  any  object 
on  that  side.     The  eight  in  my  other  eye  has  now  been  gra- 
dually and  sensibly  vanishing  away  foi'  about  three  years ; 
some  months  before  it  had  entirely  perished,  though  I  stood 
motionless,  everything  which  I  looked  at  seemed  in   mo- 
tion to  and  fro.     A  stm  cloudy  vapour  seemed  to  have  settled 
a  my  forehead  and  temples,  which  usually  occasions  a  sort 


of  somnolent  pressure  upon  my  eyes,  and  particularly  irom 
dinner  till  the  evening.  80  that  I  often  recollect  what  is  said 
•f  the  poet  Phineas  in  the  Argoi: 


"  A  nupor  dwp  his  cloudy  te    . 
And  when  he  vdk'd  he  seem'd  aa  whirling  ri 
"    '      '   "  a!  lie  ipeechless  Ibj." 
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Ff  ought  Dot  to  omit  that  while  I  had  any  sight  \ett, 
I  lay  down  on  my  bed  and  turned  on  either  side,  a  fiood  of 
light  used  to  gush  from  my  closed  eyelids.  Then,  as  my 
sight  became  daily  more  impaired,  the  colours  becitme  more 
faint,  and  were  emitted  with  a  certain  inward  crackltag  sound ; 
but  at  present,  every  apecies  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were, 
extinguished,  there  is  diffused  around  met  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, or  darkness  mincrled  and  streaked  with  an  ashy  brown. 
Tet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually  immersed, 
seems  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  W 
while  than  black ;  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it 
admits  a  little  particle  of  light,  as  through  a  chink.  And 
though  your  physician  may  kindle  a  small  ray  of  hope,  yet  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  the  malady  as  quite  incurable  ;  und  I 
often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man  admonishes,  days  of  dark- 
neaa  are  destined  to  each  of  us,  the  darkness  which  I  experi- 
ence, less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is,  owing  to  the 
angular  goodness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  the  cheering  salutations  of  friendship.  But  if, 
es  is  written,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  tliat  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God,"  why  may  not 
any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  s^ht,  when  God  ha* 
so  amply  furnished  his  mind  and  Ids  conscience  with  eyes  ? 
While  he  so  tenderly  provides  for  me,  while  he  so  graciouslT' 
leads  me  by  the  hand  and  conducts  me  on  the  way,  I  will, 
since  it  is  his  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at  being 
blind.  And,  my  dear  Philaras,  wnalever  may  be  the  evenl 
I  wish  you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  com 
I  had  the  eyes  of  a  lynx. 

IVeilmliuter,  Seplemher  2fl,  1654. 


XVI. 
To  Leo,  of  Aizema. 
It  ia  with  great  pleasure  I  find  that  you  still  retain  the 
fegai'd  for  me  which  you  indicated  while  among 

ect  to  the  book  concerning  divorce,  which  you  sny  you 
engaged  some  one  [o  turn  into  Dutch,  I  would  rather  you 
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I  Ed  engaged  him  to  turn  it  into  Latin.  For  I  have  already 
experienced  how  the  vulgar  are  wont  to  receive  opinions  which 
are  not  agHietible  to  vulgar  pi'ejudice.  I  fomieriy  wrote  three 
treatises  on  this  subject:  one  in  two  hooks,  in  which  the  doc- 
trint,  of  di  vorce  is  diffiisely  discussed ;  another  entitled  Tetra* 
chordon,  in  which  the  four  principal  passages  in  scripture  re- 
ktire  to  the  doctiine  are  explained;  a  third,  Colasterion, 
which  contains  an  answer  to  Bome  vulgar  sciolist.  I  knot* 
not  which  of  these  works  or  which  edition  you  have  engaged 
him  to  translate.  The  first  treatise  has  been  twice  publbhed, 
and  the  second  edition  is  much  enlaiged.  If  you  have  not 
already  received  this  information,  or  wish  me  to  send  you  the 
more  correct  edition,  or  the  other  treatises,  I  shall  do  it  im- 
mediately, and  with  pleasure.  For  I  do  not  wish  at  present 
they  should  receive  any  alterations  or  additions.  If  you  per- 
sist in  your  present  purpose,  I  wish  jou  a  faithful  translator 
and  every  success. 
Wtitmimter,  Ftb.  6,  1654. 

XVII. 

7*0  EzECHiEL  Spamikim,  o/Genei;a. 
*  I  KNOW  not  how  it  happened  that  your  letters  were  not 
delivered  to  me  for  three  months  after  they  were  written,  1 
hope  mine  will  have  a  more  expeditious  conveyance:  for, 
owing  to  various  engagements,  I  have  put  off  writing  fi'om  day 
to  day  till  I  perceive  that  almost  another  three  months  have 
elapsed.  But  I  would  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  my  re- 
gard for  you  has  espericnced  any  diminution  ;  but  that  it  has 
rather  increased  in  proportion  as  I  have  more  frequently 
thought  of  discharging  this  epistolary  debt.  The  tardy  per- 
formance of  this  duty  seems  to  admit  of  this  excuse,  that  when 
it  is  performed  aftir  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  it  is  only  a  more 
clear  confession  that  it  was  due.  You  are  quite  right  in  tiie 
supposition  that  I  shall  not  he  surprised  at  receiving  the  salu- 
tations of  a  foreigner,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  my 
maxim,  to  consider  and  to  treat  no  good  man  as  a  stranger 
that  you  are  such  I  am  well  persuaded,  both  because  you  are 
'        the  son  of  a  father  highly  celebrated  for  his  erudition  and  his 

Cind  because  all  good  men  think  you  good ;  and  lastly, 
you  hate  the  bad.     With  euch  persons  since  it  has  also 
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bwn  ray  lot  to  be  at  war,  Calandrinua  very  obligingly  stgni 
fied  lo  you,  that  it  would  be  highly  gi'atefiil  to  me  il'  you 
would  lend  me  your  assistance  agaitiBt  our  common  enemy, 
That  you  have  kindly  done  in  your  present  letl«r,  of  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty,  wichoui  raentioning  the  author's  name, 
to  insert  a  part  in  my  Defence.  Thia  work  I  will  send  you 
as  Boon  as  possible  Wet  the  publication;  in  tho  meaiilime  do 
you  direct  your  letierB  to  nie  under  cover  lo  Turrettin,  a 
Genoese,  living  at  London,  and  through  whom  we  may  con- 
veniently carry  on  our  coireapondence.  Be  aseui'ed  thai  vuu 
rank  high  in  my  eateeui  and  that  I  wish  for  nothing 
tiian  your  regard. 

Marcit  24,  1654 


xviir. 


To  Henhy  Oldenburoh,  AuHc  Counsellor  to  the  St 
of  Bremen. 
YouK  lettera  which  young  Ranley  bronght,  found 
much  employed  that  I  am  compelled  to  be  more  brief  than  I 
could  wish.  You  have  most  fuitlifully  fulfilled  those  promises 
to  write  which  you  made  me  when  you  went  away.  No  ho- 
nest man  could  dischai^e  his  debts  with  more  rigid  punctu- 
ality. I  congratulate  you  on  your  retirement,  because  it  ^ves 
pleasure  to  you,  though  it  is  a  loss  to  me;  and  I  admire  that 
lelicity  of  genius  which  can  so  readily  leave  the  factions  or  the 
diveraionB  of  the  city  for  contemplations  the  most  Fcrioiis  and 
sublime.  I  see  not  what  advantage  you  can  have  in  thai  re- 
tirement except  in  an  acci'ss  to  a  multitude  of  books :  the 
associates  in  study  whom  you  have  found  there,  were  I 
bcheve  rather  made  students  by  their  own  natural  incliriations, 
than  by  the  discipline  of  the  place.  But  perhaps  I  am  less 
pai-tial  to  the  place  because  it  detains  you,  whose  absence  I 
regret.  You  rightly  observe,  that  there  are  too  many  therp 
who  pollute  all  learning,  divine  and  human,  by  their  frivolous 
subdetiea  and  barren  disputations ;  and  wbo  seem  to  do  no- 
thing to  deserve  the  salary  which  they  receive.  But  you  are 
not  so  unwise.     Thoseaneieuiiccordsof  theChinesefromthe 

Seriod  of  the  deluge,  which  you  say  are  promised  by  the 
esuit  MaitiniuB,  are  no  doubt  on  account  of  their  novelty  ex- 
{lected  with  avidity ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  authority  or  sup 
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port  they  can  add  to  the  boots  of  Moaes.    Odr  friend  to  whom 
you  begged  to  be  remembered  sends  his  compliments.    Adieu. 

Watminter,  Junt  25,  1856. 

XIX. 

To  the  noble  Youth,  Richard  Jones. 
As  often  as  1  have  taken  up  the  pen  to  answer  your  last 
letter,  some  sudden  interruptions  Lave  occurred  to  preyen' 
the  completion  of  ray  purpose.     I  afterwards  heard  that  you 
had  made  an  excursion  to  the  adjoining  country.     As  your 
excellent  mother  is  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Ireland,  whose 
loss  we  have  both  no  small  occasion  to  regret,  and  who  has  to    1 
me  supplied  the  place  of  every  reliitive,  she  will  herself  he  the    | 
bearer  of  these  letters  to  you.     You  njay  rest  assured  of  vnv 
regard,  and  be  persuaded  it  will  increase  in  proportion  as  I 
lee  an  increasing  improvement  in  your  heart  and  mind.    This, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  have  solemnly  pledged  yourself 
to  accomplish.     I  am  pleased  with  this  fair  promise  of  your- 
self, which  I  trust  you  will  never  violate.     Though  you  write 
that  you  are  pleased  with  Oxford,  you  will  not  induce  me  to 
believe  that  Oxford  has  made  you  wiser  or  better.     Of  that! 
require  very  different  proof,    I  would  not  have  you  lavish  your 
admiration  on  the  triumphs  of  the  chiefs  whom  you  extol,    , 
and  things  of  that  nature  in  which  force  is  of  most  avail. 
For  wliy  need  we  wonder  if  the  wethers  of  our  country  are 
born  with  horns  which  may  batter  down  cities  and  towns  ? 
Do  you  learn  to  estimate  great  characters,  not  by  the  quantity    , 
of  their  animal  strength,  but  by  the  habitual  justice  and  tem- 
perance of  their  conduct.     Adieu,  and  make  my  best  respects 
to  the  accomplished  Henry  01  den  burgh,  your  college  chum. 

Walmlnitir,  Sept.  21,  ]C5e. 

XX. 

To  the  accomplished  Youth,  Peter  Heimbach 
You  have  abundantly  discharged  ail  the  promises  which 
vou  made  nie,  except  that  respectintr  your  return,  which  you 
promised  should  take  place  at  furthest  within  two  months. 
But,  if  my  regard  for  you  do  not  make  me  eiT  in  my  calcu-    , 
lation,  you  have  been  absent  almost  three  months.     You  bave   | 
draie  all  I  desired  respecting  the  Atlas,  of  which  I  wished  V  | 
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know  the  lowest  price.  You  say  it  is  a  liundrcd  and  ihinr 
fiorins,  which  I  think  u  enough  to  purchase  die  mnanmin  ot 
that  name.  But  such  ia  the  present  rage  for  Ij-pograpliical 
luxui-y,  that  the  furniture  of  a  library  hardly  cosia  leas  than 
that  of  a  villa.  Painting  and  engravings  are  of  little  use  to 
me.  While  I  roll  my  blind  eyes  about  the  world,  I  fear  leal 
I  should  seem  to  lament  the  privation  of  i^ight  in  proportion 
■o  the  exorbitance  of  the  price  for  which  1  slionltl  bave  por^ 
cha^d  the  book.  Uo  you  endeavour  to  learn  in  how  many 
volmneB  the  entire  work  is  contained  j  and  of  the  two  editions, 
whether  that  of  Blaeu  or  Jaiison  be  tiie  more  accurate  and 
complete.  This  I  hope  I'ather  to  hear  verbally  from  yourself 
on  your  return,  wliicli  will  soon  take  place,  than  to  iroulile 
you  to  give  me  tlie  infoi-matioo  by  another  letter.  la  the 
meantime  adieu,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
-,  A"dl'.  B,  iltbO. 

XXI. 

To  the  accomplished  EuERic  BiaoT. 
I  WAS  highly  gratified  by  the  distinguished  marks  oi 
tteniion  which  you  paid  me  on  coming  into  England  ;  and 
'this  gratification  is  considerably  increased  by  vour  kind  epis> 
tolary  inquiries  after  so  long  an  interval.  The  favourable 
opinions  of  others  might  have  prompted  your  first  visit,  but 
you  would  hardly  have  taken  the  trouiile  to  write  if  you  had 


not  been  prompted  by  your  own  judgment  or  benevolence. 
Hence  I  t^iink  1  may  justly  congratulate  myself.  Many  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  compositions  whose  common  con- 
versation and  intercourse  have  betrayed  no  marks  of  sublimity 
or  genius.  But,  as  fai'  as  possible,  1  will  endeavour  to  eeem 
equal  in  thought  and  speech  to  what  I  liave  well  written,  if 
I  have  written  anything  well ;  and  while  I  add  to  the  dignity 
of  what  I  have  writteTi,  I  will,  at  the  same  time,  derive  from 
my  writings  a  greater  splendour  of  reputation.  Thus  I  shall 
not  seem  to  have  borroued  the  excellence  of  my  literary  coin- 
iMsitions  trom  others  so  much  as  to  iiave  drawn  it  pure  and 
unminglpd  from  the  resources  of  my  own  mind  and  the  force 
of  my  own  conceptions.  It  gives  me  pleasure  that  you  are 
convinced  of  the  tmnquillity  which  I  possess  under  tbia 
affliding  privation  of  sight,  as  well  as  of  the  civility  BQ^,, 
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with  which  I  receive  those  who  visit  me  from  other  ^^H 

countries.     And  indeed  why  should  I  not  submit  with  com-  ^^^| 

Elacency  to  tiiis  loas  of  sigbt,  which  Eeeme  only  withdrawn  ^^^| 

■om  the  bodv  without,  to  increase  the  Biaht  of  tbe  mind  ^^^ 


1  the  body  without,  to  increase  the  eight  of  tbe  mind 
within.  Hence  books  have  not  incurred  my  resentment,  nor 
do  I  intermit  the  study  of  books,  though  they  have  inflicted 
BO  heavy  a  penalty  on  me  for  my  attachment ;  the  example 
of  Telephiis,  king  of  Mysia,  who  did  not  refuse  to  receive  a 
cure  from  the  same  weapon  by  which  he  had  been  wounded,  ad- 
moniehed  me  not  to  be  so  morose.  With  respect  to  the  book 
which  you  have  concerning  tlie  mode  of  holding  parliaments, 
I  have  taken  care  to  have  the  passages  which  were  marked, 
either  amended,  or,  if  they  were  duubtfiil,  confirmed  by  a 
MS.  of  the  illustrioua  Lord  Bradshaw ;  and  from  one  of  the 
Cotton  MSS.,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  paper  which  I 
have  returned,  I  sent  some  one  to  int^uare  of  the  keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower,  who  is  my  intimate  friend,  whether 
the  original  of  this  work  be  extant  in  that  collection,  and  he 
replied  that  there  was  no  copy  in  the  repository.  I  am  reci- 
procally obhged  lo  you  foi'  your  assistance  in  procuring  me 
books.  My  Byzantine  History  wants  Theophanis  Chrono- 
graphia  Gi'sc.  Lat.  fol.  Constant.  Mauassia  Breviarium 
Historicum,  and  Codini  Excerpta  de  Antiquit.  C.  P.  GrEec 
Lat.  fol.  Anastasii  Bibliotbecarii  Hist,  and  Vitffl  Hom.  Pon- 
tific.  fol.,  to  which  I  beg  you  to  add  Michael  Glycas  and  John 
Slnnam,  and  the  coniinuator  of  Anna  Comnena,  if  they  have 
already  issued  from  the  same  press.     I  need  not  request  you 


I 


already  issued  from  the  same  press.     I  need  not  request  you  ^^^H 

to  purcliase  them  as  cheap  as  possible.     There  is  no  occasion  ^^^H 

to  do  this  to  a  man  of  your  discretion,  and  the  price  of  those  ^^^| 

books  is  fixed  and  known  to  all.     Dr.  Stuppe  has  undertook  ^^^H 

to  pay  you  the  money,  and  to  get  them  conveyed  in  the  most  ^^^H 

commodious  way.     Accept  my  best  wishes.     Adieu.  ^^^| 

Watmimler,  Match  24,  I6S8.  ^^^| 

^^^H          To  the  nohle  Youth,  Richard  Jones.  ^^H 

^^^¥"DID  not  receive  your  letter  till  some  time  after  it  was  ^^B 
"      written :    it  lay  fifteen  days  at  your  mother's.     With  plea- 
sure I  percpive  the  emotions  of  your  attachment  and  your 
gnttitude.     I  have  never  ceased  to  promote  the  culture  o/ 
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your  ^niuB,  and  to  justify  the  favourable  opinion  whiel  I 
your  excellent  inotlier  entertains  of  nte,  and  the  confidence 
slie  places  in  me,  by  benevolence  tlie  most  pure  and  counsels 
the  most  sincere.  In  that  agretable  and  healthy  spot,  to 
which  you  hare  retired,  there  are  books  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  academica!  education.  If  beauty  of  situatiou  con- 
tributed as  much  to  improve  the  wit  of  the  inhabitants  as  it 
does  to  please  the  eye,  the  felicity  of  that  place  vrould  be 
complete.  The  library  there  is  rich  in  books ;  but  unless  tie 
minds  of  the  Htudenta  be  imoroved  bv  a  more  rational  mode 
of  education,  it  may  better  deserve  the  name  of  a  book  repo- 
sitory than  of  a  library.  You  justly  acknowledge  that  aU 
these  helps  to  learning;  should  be  associated  with  a  taste  tar 
literature,  and  with  diligence  in  the  cultivation.  Take  care  I 
may  never  have  occasion  to  blume  you  for  deviating  from 
that  opinion.  And  ibis  you  will  readily  avoid  if  you  will 
diligently  obey  the  weighty  and  friendly  precepts  of  the  ac- 
complished Henry  Oldenburgh,  your  associate  and  friend. 
Adieu,  niy  dearest  Richard ;  and  let  me  incite  you,  like  ano 
ther  Timothy,  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  of  piety,  by  the 
mple  of  your  mother,  who  is  the  best  of  women. 
IFatminilet. 

xxin. 

To  the  illustriovs  Lord  Henrt  de  Bras. 
I  SBE,  my  lord,  that  you,  unlike  most  of  our  n»x 
I  youth  who  pass  through  foreign  countries,  wisely  travel,  S 
f  the  ancient  philosophers,  for  the  sake  of  completing  your 
juvenile  studies,  and  of  picking  up  knowledge  whereTer  it 
may  be  found.    Though  as  often  as  I  consider  the  excollence 
of  what  you  write,  you  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  among 
I   foreigners  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  procuring  erudition 
yourself,  as  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and  rather  to  exchange 
than  to  purchase  a  stuck  of  literature.     I  wish  it  were  as 
easy  for  me  in  every  way  to  promote  the  increase  of  your 
knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  your  intellect,  as  it  is 
'  and  flattering  to  me  to  have  that  assistance  re- 
quested by  talents  and  genius  like  yours.      I  have  never 
attempted,  and  I  should  never  dare  to  attempt,  to  solve  those 
difficulties  as  you  request,  which  seem  to  have  ca&t  a  c' 
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'     orer  the  writera  of  history  for  so  many  ages.     Of  Sallnal  I 
'I      mtt  spealf,  as  you  desire,  without  a,ny  hesitation  or  reserve.     T 
prefer  him  to  any  of  the  Latin  historians ;  which  wax  also 
the  geneial  opinion  of  the  ancients.     Your  favourite  Tacitus 
deserves  liis  meed  of  praise  i  but  hia  highest  praise,  in  my 
opinion,  consists  in  his  having  imitated  SalLust  with  all  liis 
might.      By  my  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject  T 
I      seem,  as  far  as  I  can  gue«s  from  your  letter,  to  have  inspired 
',      you  with  sentiments  Tery  similar  to  ray  own,  concerning 
that  most  energetic  and  animated  writer.      As  he  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Catilinarian  war  asserted  that  tliere  was  the 
greatest  (lifficulty  in  historical  composition,  because  the  style 
should  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  narrative,  vou  ask 
me  how  a  writer  of  history  may  bePt  attain  that  excellence. 
My  opinion  is  that  he  who  would  describe  actions  and  events 
[      in  a  way  suited  to  their  dignity  and  importance,  ought  to 
[      write  with  a  mind  endued  with  a  spirit,  and  enlarged  by  an    , 
I      experience,  as  extensive  as  the  actors  in  the  scene,  that  he    I 
may  have  a  capacity  properly  to  comprehend  and  to  estimate  I 
I      the  most  momentous  affairs,  and  to  relate  them,  when  cotu- 
I       prehended,  wifh  energy  and  distinctness,  with  purity  and 
perspicuity  of  diction.      The  decorations  of  style  I  do  not 
greatly  heed:    for  I  require  an  historian,  and  not  a  rheto- 
rician.    I  do  not  want  frequent  inters  pensions  of  sentiment, 
or  pfolix  dissertations  on  transactions,  which  intermpt  the 
ISeries  of  events,  and  cause  the  historian  to  entrench  on  the 
otEceof  the  politician,  who,  if,  in  explaining  counsels  and  ex- 
plaining facts,  he  follows  trutii   rather  than  his  own  par- 
tialities and  eonjecturcb.  ekuiies  toe  iiisoTist  or  the  aversion  of 
his  parly.     I  will  add  a  remark  of  Sallust,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  excellencies  he  himself  commends  in  Cato,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  say  much  in  a  few  words;   a  perfection 
which  I  think  no  one  can  attain  without  the  most  discrimi- 
nating judgment  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  moderation.    There 
are  many  in  whom  you  have  not  to  regret  either  elegance  of 
diction  or  copiousness  of  narrative,  who  have   yet  united 
(_copiouBneES  with  brevity.     And  among  these  Sallust  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  chief  of  the  Latin  writers.     Such  are  the 
virtues  which  I  think  every  historian  ought  to  possess  who 
would  proportion  his  style  to  the  facts  which  he  records. 
I      But  why  do  I  mention  this  to  yuu,  when  such  is  vdui-  gtniiu 


tliat  you  nneil  not  my  advice,  and  when  ancb  is  your  pr» 
ficieticy  tliat  if  it  goea  on  incn^asinfr  you  will  soon  not  be 
alile  to  conBull  any  one  more  learned  tban  yourself?  To  the 
increase  of  that  proficiency,  though  no  etliortations  can  be 
necessary  to  stimulate  your  exertions,  yet,  that  I  may  no! 
seem  eDtirelr  to  frustrate  your  expectations,  I  'will  beseech 
you,  with  all  my  affection,  all  my  authority,  and  all  mv  leal, 
to  let  noihinir  relax  your  diligence,  or  chill  the  ardour  nf 
your  pursuit.  Adieu !  and  may  you  ever  successfully  la- 
bour in  the  [lath  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  1 

IFtitmintter,  July  1ft,   lOS?. 

XXIV. 
To  Henhv  Oldenbuboh, 

I  REJOICE  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Sauratir,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  place  of  your  destination.  You  cannot  doubt 
of  the  pleasure  which  this  intelligence  has  given  me,  when 
you  consider  how  much  I  love  your  virtues  and  approve  ibe 
object  of  your  journey.  I  bad  much  rather  that  some  other 
person  had  heard  in  the  boat  of  Charon  tnanyou  on  the  waters 
of  the  Charent,  that  so  infamous  a  priest  was  called  in  to  in- 
struct BO  iilustriouB  a  church.  For  I  much  fear  he  will  expe- 
rience the  most  bitter  disappointment  who  thinks  ever  to  gut 
to  heaven  under  the  auspices  of  so  profligate  a  guide.  Alasf 
for  that  church  where  the  ministers  endeavour  to  please  only 
the  ear;  ministers  whom  the  church,  if  it  desires  a  real 
reformation,  ought  rather  to  expel  than  to  choose.  You  hav; 
done  right,  and  not  only  aecording  to  my  opinion  but  that  of 
Horace,  by  not  communicating  my  writings  to  any  but  to 
those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  them. 

Da  001  my  works,  imporlunaLelj  rude, 
DiigTAce  hj  pert  endeaTOiin  lo  inLrude. 

A  learned  friend  of  mine  who  passed  the  last  summer  at  Saii- 
mur,  informed  me  that  my  book  was  in  great  request  in  thoM 
parts.  I  sent  him  only  one  copy ;  he  WTOie  back  that  the 
perusal  of  it  had  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  some  of 
the  learned  there.  If  [  had  not  thought  I  might  oblige  than 
I  should  have  spared  this  trouble  to  you  and  this  expc — 
myself. 

[f  my  bouks  chance  to  prove  a  weary  Inad, 

Ratbcr  llian  bew  ihem  fuithar.  leave  them  on  die  ic 


1  this  exponKjM 
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I  have,  as  you  desired  ine,  presented  your  kind  witihea  to  our 
IHend  Lawrence.  There  is  nolhiny;  I  wish  more  than  that  yon 
and  vour  pupil  may  have  your  health,  and  return  to  ua  §oon  as 
possible  al^r  having  effected  the  object  of  your  wishes. 

Weitmtuter,  Augv^  I,  1G57. 

XXV. 

To  Ike  noble  Youik,  Richard  Jones. 

I  REJOICE  to  hear  that  you  accomplished  so  long  a  journey 
with  so  little  tnconTenienoe,  and,  what  redounds  so  much  to 
your  credit,  that,  despising  the  luxuries  of  Paris,  j  ou  hastened 
with  so  much  celerity  where  you  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
literature  and  the  couTersation  of  the  learned.  Ae  long  as 
you  please  you  will  there  be  in  a  haven  of  security ;  in  other 
places  you  will  have  to  guard  against  the  eboak  of  treachery 
and  the  syrens'  songs.  I  would  not  wish  vou  to  tliirst  too 
iruch  after  the  vintage  of  Saumur,  but  resolve  to  dilute  the 
Bacchanalian  stream  with  more  than  a  fiflh  pail  of  the  crys- 
tal liquor  of  the  Parnassian  faunt.  But  in  thia  respect,  with- 
out my  injunctions,  you  have  an  excellent  preceptor,  whom 
you  cannot  do  better  than  obey ;  and  by  obeying  whom  you 
will  o^ive  the  highest  satisfaction  to  your  excelleiit  mother, 
and  daily  increase  in  her  regard  and  love.  That  you  may 
have  power  to  do  this,  yon  should  daily  ask  help  from  above. 
Adieu,  and  endeavour  to  return  as  much  improved  as  possi- 
ble, both  in  virtue  and  erudition.  This  will  give  me  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure. 

fValminttcr,  Au^.  1,  1667. 

XXVI. 

To  ihe  Illuslrivus  Lord  Henry  de  Bras. 
Some  engagements,  most  noble  lord,  have  prevented  me 
from  answering  your  letter  so  soon  as  I  cuuld  wish.  I  wished 
to  have  done  it  the  sooner  because  I  saw  that  your  letter,  so 
full  of  erudition,  left  me  less  occasion  for  sending  you  my 
advice  (which  I  believe  that  you  desire  more  out  of  compli- 
ment to  me  than  of  any  benefit  to  yourself)  than  my  congra- 
tulations. First,  1  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  so 
fortunate  in  characterising  the  merits  ot  Salluet  as  to  have 
excited  yiu  to  the  assiduous  perusal  of  that  author^  who  is  so 


I     excited  y 
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lull  of  wisdom,  and  w 
tage.    Of  him  I  v 


who  may  be  read  with  sii  ninch  udvi 
veuture  to  assert  what  Quintilian  said 
ovea  Sallust  is  do  rneao  proficient  in  l 
torical  compositioD.  That  precept  of  Ajislotle  in  the  thi 
book  of  his  rlietonc,  which  rou  uiih  me  to  explain,  relates 
the  moralitr  of  the  reflectione  and  the  fidehly  of  the  narratii 
It  appears  to  me  to  need  little  comment,  except  that  it  Eboi: 
be  appropriated  not  to  the  compositions  of  rhetoric  but  of  h 
lory.  For  the  offices  of  a  rhetorician  and  an  historian  are 
dilierent  as  the  arts  which  they  profess.  Poiybitis,  HalicE 
nassus,  Diodorus,  Cicero,  Lucian,  and  many  others,  who 
works  are  interfpen«d  with  precepts  oa  the  subject,  will  betl 
teach  you  what  are  tlie  duties  of  an  histonan,  I  wish  jt 
every  success  in  your  travels  and  pursuits.     Adieu. 

fFeilminiter,  Dec.  10,  1097-  ^H 

xxvii.  ^1 

To  Ihe  accnmplished  Peteh  Heixbach.  ^^B 
1  KKCEtVED  your  letter  from  rhe  Hague  the  18lh  Decen 
our  convenience  seems  to  requu^,  I  answi 
which  it  was  received.  In  this  letter,  afti 
^«  U.C  lu^nks  for  some  favours  which  I  am  not  coi 
of  having  done,  but  which  my  regard  for  you  maki 
me  wish  to  have  been  real,  you  ask  me  to  recommetid  yo[ 
through  the  medium  of  D.  liiwrence,  to  him  who  is  appointe 
our  agent  in  Holland.  This  I  grieve  thai  I  am  not  able  t 
do,  both  on  account  of  my  httte  familiarity  with  those  wh 
have  favours  to  bestow,  since  I  have  more  pleasure  in  keen 
ing  myself  at  home,  atvd  because  I  believe  tliat  he  is  alread 
on  his  voyage,  and  has  in  his  company  a  person  ia  the  offic 
of  secretary,  which  you  are  anxious  to  obtain.  But  the  beare 
of  this  is  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.     Adieu. 

WeitmitaUr,  Dec.  Ifl,  1057. 

XXVIII. 

To  John  Badiaus,  Minister  of  Ike  Church  of  Oranife, 

Most  excellent  and  reverend  sir,  I  believe  (hat  our  friem 

Duriue  will  take  upon  himself  the  blame  of  my  not  writing  tt 

you  eocner.     Alter  he  had  shewed  ms  that  paper  which  yM 


ber,  which,  ; 
the  same  day  o 
returning  me  tl 
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Wished  me  to  read  concerning  what  I  had  done  and  suffered 
for  the  sake  of  the  goppel,  I  wrote  this  letter  as  SQor.  as  possi- 
ble, intending  to  send  it  by  the  first  conveyance,  since  I  waf 
fearfiil  that  yoa  "light  consider  a  longer  silence  as  neglect, 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  under  the  greatest  obUgalions  to  your 
friend  Molin,  for  procuring  me  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous  in 
those  parts  by  the  zeal  oi  his  friendship  and  the  warmth  of 
his  praise ;  and  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  contest  in 
which  I  was  engaged  with  so  great  an  adversary,  that  the 
celebrity  of  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the  composition  had 
far  and  wide  diffused  my  fame,  yet  I  think  that  I  can  be  fa- 
mous only  in  proportion  as  I  enjoy  the  approbation  of  the 
good.  I  clearly  see  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion;  so 
many  are  the  toils  you  have  endured,  so  many  are  the  enemies 
whom  you  have  provoked  by  your  disinterested  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  you  act  with  so  much  in- 
trepidity as  to  shew,  that  instead  of  courting  the  applause  of 
bad  men,  you  do  not  fear  to  excite  their  most  inveterate  hate 
and  their  most  bitter  maledictions.  Oh  happy  are  you  whom, 
out  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  wise  and  learned.  Providence 
has  rescued  from  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and  selected 
to  bear  a  distinguished  and  intrepid  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel.  I  nave  now  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  a 
singular  mercy  that  I  did  not  write  to  you  sooner ;  for  when 
I  understood  by  your  letters  that,  threatened  on  all  sides  by 
ihe  malice  of  your  enemies,  you  were  looking  round  for  a 
place  of  refuge,  to  which  you  might  fly  in  the  last  extremitv 
of  danger,  and  that  you  had  fixed  on  England  as  the  object 
of  your  wishes,  I  was  considerably  gratified,  because  it  gare 
me  the  hone  of  enjoying  your  company,  and  because  I  was 
happy  to  find  you  think  so  fevourably  of  my  country ;  but  I 
lamented  that,  particularly  owing  to  your  ignorance  of  our 
language,  I  did  not  see  any  chance  of  a  decent  provision  being 
made  for  you  among  us.  The  death  of  an  old  French  minis- 
ter has  since  very  opportunely  occurred.  The  principal  per- 
sons of  his  congregation  (from  whom  I  have  received  this 
communication)  anxiously  wish,  or  rather  invite,  you  to  be 
chosen  in  his  place ;  they  have  determined  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  your  journey,  lo  provide  for  you  as  large  a  salary  as  any 
of  the  French  ministeiB  receive,  and  to  let  you  want  nothing 
*bicb  can  contribute  to  the  cheerful  discharge  of  your  ecck- 
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^^^■mafitical  fuiict:on.  Fly,  I  beseech  icon,  as  soon  as  poasible, 
^^^H  fererenii  sir,  to  those  who  are  en  desirous  of  seeing  yoUt  aiid 
^^^B  (there  you  will  reap  a  harvest,  nut  rich  inde«d  in  lemporal 
P^  .lelighu,  but  in  numerous  opportunilies  to  improye  the  hearts 
P  and  to  save  the  EouU  of  men;  and  be  assured  thatyoar  arrival 

u  warmly  desired  by  all  good  men      Adieu. 
L  Wettmimltr,  April  1, 1BS9. 

^^^^V  To  Hekrt  Oldenburoh. 

^^^^     The  indulgence  which  you  beg  for  yourself,  you  will  ral 
'  have  to  bestow  on  me,  whose  turn,  if  I  remember,  it  was  ,- 

write.  My  regard  for  you  has,  believe  rae,  suffered  no  di- 
minution ;  but  either  jbj  studies  or  my  domestic  cares,  or 
perhaps  my  indolence  in  writing,  have  made  me  guilty  of  this 
omission  of  duly.  I  am,  by  God's  help,  as  well  as  usual.  I 
am  not  willing,  as  you  wish  me,  to  compile  a  history  of  our 
ti'oubles;  for  they  seem  rather  to  require  oblivion  than  com- 
memoration ;  nor  have  we  so  much  need  of  a  person  to  com- 
pose a  bistnry  of  our  troubles  as  happily  to  settle  them.  I 
fear  with  you  lest  our  civil  dissensions,  or  rather  maaiacal 
agitation,  should  expose  us  to  the  attack  of  the  lately  con- 
federated enemies  of  religion  and  of  liberty ;  hut  those  en&' 
mies  uould  not  ir.tlict  a  deeper  wound  upon  religion  than  we 
ourselves  have  loug  since  done  liy  our  follies  and  our  crimes. 
But  whatever  disturbances  kings  and  cardinals  may  meditate 
and  contrive,  I  trust  that  God  will  not  suffer  the  machinations 
and  the  violence  of  our  enemies  to  succeed  according  to  thdr 
eipectations.  I  pray  that  the  protestant  synod,  which  yoa 
say  is  soon  to  meet  at  Leyden,  may  have  a  happy  termination, 
which  has  never  yet  happened  to  any  synod  that  has  ever  met 
before.  But  the  termination  of  this  might  be  called  happr, 
if  it  decreed  nothing  else  but  the  expulsion  of  More.  As 
soon  as  my  posthumous  adversary  shall  make  tdB  ajtp^rftnqs^^^H 
I  request  you  to  give  me  the  earliest  information.     Adieu.   ^^H 

VfMmiJlcr,  Dec.  20,  166B.  ^^H 
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To  the  noble  Youth,  RiCHARD  JoSE9. 
You  send  me  a  most  modest  apwlogy  for  not  writing  sooner, ' 
when  you  might  more  justly  have  accused  me  of  the  same 
olfence :  so  Chat  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  choose  that 
yon  liaJ  not  oommitled  the  offence  or  not  wrilleu  the  apology. 
Never  for  a  moment  helieve  that  I  measure  your  gratitude,  if 
any  gratiludehedue  tome,  by  ihe  asaiduiiy  of  your  epistolary 
comiaunications.  I  sliall  perceive  all  the  ardour  of  your 
gratitude,  since  you  will  exioi  ihe  merit  of  my  serrices,  not 
so  much  in  the  frequency  oi  your  leners  as  in  the  excellence 
of  your  habits,  and  the  degree  of  your  moral  and  intellectual 
proficiency.  On  the  theatre  of  the  world  on  which  you  have 
entered,  you  have  rightly  chosen  the  path  of  virtue ;  but 
know  tliere  is  a  path  common  to  virtue  and  to  vice  ;  and  that 
it  behoves  you  to  advance  where  the  way  divides.  Leaving 
the  common  track  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  you  should 
cheerfully  encounter  the  toils  and  the  dangers  of  that  steep, 
and  rugged  way  which  leads  to  the  pinnacle  of  virtue.  Thi* 
believe  rae,  you  will  accomplish  with  more  facility,  since  yo| 
have  got  a  guide  of  so  much  integrity  andskiU.     Adieu. 

,D«.  20,  1659. 


XXXI. 


I 

^■K}  tke  accomplished  Peteh  Heinbach,  Coansellor  to  tl 

^^K  Elector  of  Brnvdenburgh. 

^^KIt  is  not  strange  as  you  write  that  report  should  have 

^^^ced  you  to  believe,  that  I  had  perished  among  the  numbei 
of  my  countrymen  who  fell  in  a  year  so  fatally  visited  by  the 
mvages  of  ihe  plague.  If  that  rumour  sprung,  as  it  seems, 
out  of  solicitude  for  my  safety,  I  consider  it  as  no  unpleasiag 
indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  I  am  held  among  you.  Bal 
by  the  goodness  of  God,  who  provided  for  me  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  the  country,  I  yet  eujov  both  hfe  and  health ;  which, 
as  long  as  they  continue,  I  shall  be  happy  to  employ  in  any 
■  useful  imdertaking.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that,  aftet 
GO  long  aa  interval,  I  have  ^ain  occurred  to  your  remem- 
brance ;  :hough,  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of  your  praise,  vou 
«eem  ali..ost  to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  you  had  quite  foi^ 
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'  I'i  GfOtten  one  in  whom  voa  say  that  vou  admire  the  union  of  so 

many  virtues ;  from  such  an  union  I  might  dread  too  numer- 
ous a  progeny,  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the  virtues  flourish 
most  m  penuiy  and  distress.  But  one  of  those  virtues  has 
made  me  hut  an  ill  return  for  her  hospitable  reception  in  my 
breast ;  for  what  you  term  policy,  and  which  I  vdsh  that  you 
had  rather  called  patriotic  piety,  has,  if  I  may  eo  say,  almost 
left  me,  who  was  charmed  with  so  sweet  a  sound,  without  a 
country.  The  other  virtues  harmoniously  agree.  Our  coun- 
try is  wherever  we  are  well  off*.  I  will  conclude  after  first 
begging  you  if  there  be  any  errors  in  the  diction  or  the  punc- 
tuation, to  impute  it  to  the  boy  who  wrote  this,  who  is  quite 
ignorant  of  Latin,  and  to  whom  I  was,  with  no  little  vexation, 
obliged  to  dictate  not  the  words,  but,  one  by  one,  the  letters 
of  which  they  were  composed.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  your 
virtues  and  talents,  of  which  I  saw  the  fair  promise  in  your 
youth,  have  raised  you  to  so  honourable  a  situation  under  the 
prince ;  and  I  wish  you  every  good  which  you  can  enjoy 
Adieu. 

,  ;  Lond  n,  Aug,  15,  1666. 
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Low.  {tn  til  /Frra. 

ApoUoniua  Hiiodiua,     The  AtBonautica.    Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 
Raoine'B  Playa.     Translated  by  R.  B.  Boswell. 

For  fsrlhcem'ing  Vvlumes  inihe  SELECT  LIBRARY,  see  p.  i^  ^ 
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Bitmx  (B.  T.)  Earl7  EDBlliili  Llterti- 
ture  (10  Wicia).  By  Bemhard  Ten  Brinh. 
Trans,  by  Prer.  H.  M.  Kennedy.    JV.  S. 


Hud. 

This  i 
Addison' 


oducibn.  by  £.  A.  bowring,  C^. 
AMERICAN    POBTKT.  —  Sec 


Inglish 
niTla- 


HeniT   1 


,       .     .,    Klimbilh, 

Henry  Princs  of  Wal      ■■■  -  - 

Briuua.JnlinsCasai, p , 

With  CnLical  and  Biographical  lalrodDi 
jon  and  Note!  by  J.  Devay,  M.A.    Pa 
usil.    U.S. 
—  See  also  Ptdlose^kical  Library. 

UJ.ADS  AND  SOHOS  of  tHe  Fee 

(antry  of  England,  From  Oral  Recitalioi 
private  MSS.,  Broadsides,  &C.    Edit.  \ 


AKD 

Seleqtionj.    Wiib  Notes  1 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 


BECKOIAtllN  (J.)  HIstOT7  of  Inve 


.vols.    N.S. 
BELI.  (Robert).— J«  Balladt. 


Napier,    M.A.,   Trinity 

C^nHiiidee    Edilioa  of  the  '  Theolc 
Worlulof  Barrow.'    Wilt  Froolispie 


BRmsB  POETS,  from  Milli 
While.    Cabinet  Edition.    W 


BROWNED  (Sir    Tbonuu]  ^nrka. 


Ufa.    ByJ.  Ptioi.    Potliail.    N.S. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Lil^  of.  By  I.  G. 
Lockhan,  D.aL.  A  new  and  enlargBd 
edilion.  With  Nntcs  and  Appondices  by 
W.  S.  Douglas.    Portrait.    Al  S. 

BUTI.ER'S  rBp.)  Analosy  of  Reli- 
gion; Naiural  and  Revealed,  to  Ihe  Con- 
sriiDlion  and  Course  ofNature:  mthl-wo 
Identic  and  Viitn^  and 


Fifteen    Sermons 


A'lth    I 


CAiyi3EN>B   Lnatail,  . 


N.S. 

naoi  or  uie  Discovery 

u.  ...^o.     .-^.  _tiic   Poem.     ■^ "^ — 

the  Purtugueae,  with  Di 
lorical  Sketch,  nnd  '-  " 
jth  edition.    N.  S. 

CARAFAfl     (The)     of 

by  Alfred  de  ReumoaL 


Skoidi,_flnd  'U!e^'\rs  W.  J,  liidls! 


i^oCUae- 


CAKREU    The  CoTrnter-Rerolntlaii 

in  England  for  Ihe    Re-eatablishmenI  Ol 
Popery  under  Charles  11.  and  James  II. 


CABRPTOEBB.  -  Sn  Peft,  ii   Hkw 


BOBfTS  LIBRARIES, 


OAST'S  D&qM.  The  Vidon  at  Hell, 
FaraiiIcii;,uiilPa.s>tiM.  Tnsi.  by  Re>. 
H.  F.  Cair,  M.A.  Witii  Lire,  Chronolo- 
(Icil  Vifw  of  his  AsE,  N'otEs,  snd  Index 
oC  Pmper  NaniM.    Portrsil.    jV.  S. 

This  it  the  KUthentic  edition,  containing 
Mr.  Cary's  loGL  CDUcctioas,  with  ^diuoniU 

CEIXim  (Benvenato).    Memolra  of, 
'      bj-himseir.     Wilh  Notes  of  C.  P.  CnrpanL 

CERVANTES'  Galatea.  A  Piutonil 
Komsnce.   Trans.byG.W.J.Gyll.    N.S. 

Exemplary  NotoIb.      Traju.   bv 

W.  K.  KeUy.    //.  S. 

Don   Quixote  do   la   Mancha. 

Molteni-s  Translation  revised.  WiDiLock- 
hul's  Life  u;d  Notes,    ivob.    J/.S. 

CHAUCER'a  Foetloal  Worka.  WTih 
Pnemi  formerly  atlrihuled  id  bim.  With  a 
Hemoii,  IntroducEion,  Notes,  lod  a  Glos- 
MTTi  by  R.  BelL  Improved  edition,  with 
Prebminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeai, 
M.A.    Portrait,    fydiu    /f.  S. 

CLASSIC  TAI.E8,  cnilaining  Ru»tis 


■  Wfllteficld,  ( 
olimenlai  Jbl 


(TnlaJninjE  RAi»Ia5, 


,    ConfBSBloii 

and    EsHySD 


TBble-Talk  and   Ouudaiia.    Bv 

■  ■      "  ■.    /^.S.  ' 

)    on    Shakniere    and 

Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.  ^^.S. 

L"5 


T.Aihi 

Lee 

other  Pi__ 

livt 


nstoJin 


J    Lay  Sen 


—  BlOBraphla  LIterarUi ; 

graphical  Skelcht 

^,s.  '"°'™''  "■ 

—  UlBaellanleH,   fstbetlo   and 
Literary ;  to  which  is  added.  The  Thbokv 

—  ' '■illected   and    arranged     by 


r. 


or  the  Arsbs  in   Spain. 


COWFER*aCompleteWorki,  Poems, 


HUtoryof  UieMotu«of  AnrtlL 

Frooi  the  FonndBlion  of  che  MoDardiy  bj 
Khodolph  of  Uapabitt^h  to  the  Death  ol 
^roold  II.,  iitS-1791.      ByAn:hdn.Cort 

f™miB   "  J^  R=™lnri«,  of  tw. 

CCNMIKGHAIiPB  Llvva  of  tba  moff 

Emineoi  British  PaintHs.  With  tiaa 
.md  .6  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaioo.   jmu. 


A".  J- 


1  It>  Sir 


DE  LOLUE'S  ConatltnUon  of  Eng- 

R2pih1i™''fom''o'fG^S,^^  ^  * 

other  Monarchies  of  Eurspe.    Edit.,  wili 

Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  MacgrcEor,  M.P. 

DIJNLOF'BHIatory  of  Fiction.    Wah 


BDls.     By  tiemy 


;!■  "iT-j^nKli^  Trails,"  Nature,  ami 


self;  on  the   epithet  Romantic;   en  lis 

Essays  on  tbe  Ertlg  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Dismnraeoo  the  Pnw- 

gadonofChraiianilyinlndia.    M.S. 

EeaiLy  on  the  tmpmvoiiient  0/ 

FOBterlajia:  setected 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  O.  i,-\—Su  Caml. 


Ic,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neiuider, 


nd  II.— Autobiography  an 

— PbuU.    Coinplele. 
-Novels  and  Tslcs ;  conn 
_s  of^Wen 

n,  and  a  Noo^!^.''' 


— WlUiElm  M 


Vol.  VI.— 


'i  Apprent 
IE  with  EckEn 


nnal    Mi 

Vol.  VIII^GSU  von  Betlichmgen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigmia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  FeIIow  Cuipriu. 

Vol.  IX.  —  Wilhelm  McuKr'i  Travels. 

\S.  X.  —  Toat  in  Italy.    Two  Paris. 
And  Seomd  Resideoce  in  Rome. 
VoL  XI.— Miscellaoeotti Travel!,  Letli" 

SieMC'*''' —   --J  otr — ' 

Vol.      

Letten,  including  Letters  I 
with  GioEraphy  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XTn.-CorrespoodK 


ilT^^oi" 


QUIZOT'a  History  of  Bepreuutatlva 

EllBllBhRBTOlntlonoriOW.  From 

Trans,  by  W.  Hailiu.     Porirait.  " 
Hlalory  of  ClvUlsaUon.    From  the 


HAIX'S   (Bev.  Bobert)  'Worlu  and 
Remains,     fclemoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 


HATTTF'S 

Sheikh    0 

TalBB.     The  Caiavan-The 

BA^TTHC 

RHE'S  Talo».   3 

vols.    A'.^. 

Vol.  I.- 
Imago, 

Vol.  II. 
with  Seve, 

Twice-told  Tales,  and  Ihe  Snow 

-Scarlet  Latter,  an 
Gables. 

theHom 

Vol.  Ill 
dale  Rom 

andBlitlu. 

HAZUTT'S  <W.)  Works.  7V0I1.  A'.J. 

— -  TBblo-Talk. 

The  Literature   of  the  An    of 

EIlubeLh  and  Chaiaclers  of  Shakespeare's 

Plays.     N.S. 
£ng:li8hFoetsa.n<lEnBUihCoiiilc 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  oq 


Vol.  II.— Poemi,  Plays,  Bee,  Coek  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The    Citiien    of  the   World, 

Vol,  IV.— Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol  v.  — Prefaces,   Natntal    History,    , 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Indei.  | 

GREENE,  MARLO^and  BEN    ' 

SONSON  (Poems  of).    Wilth  Notes  and   i 
lemoiis  by  R.  Bell.    jV.  f .  | 

OBEGORT'S    (Dr.)    The   EvldenaeB,    ; 

BocirineSiandDuliesoftheChrisIian  Re-   ' 

ORIHM'S  Boiuehold  Talei.  Withth 
Original  Notes.    Trans,  by  Mil.  A.HunI 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
vols.    JV,  J. 


i  Portraits.     To  which  are  added 
-houghts  on  Public  Aflai 

10  William  Gifford.    Ne» 

Carcw  Harlilt.    N.S. 


With  Maps  and  Appendice 


HOFFMANN'S  Work!.    The  S< 


he  Seramoa 
by  Lt.-Col. 


BOM/rS  LIBRARIES. 


SUOO'fl  (Vlotorl  Dramatic  ^Varkai 

Henisni— Ruy  Bias— TheKing'M  DiverMn. 
Tnuulotcd  by  MrE.  Newton  Cmsluul  uiid 

posma.chieay  Lyrical.     Collcdedby 

H.  L.  WiUtuns.    S.  S. 

This  vgluEW  coDtaios  coolribntEons  from 
P.  S.   Maboacy,  G. 
Andrew  Lang^  Edwin  A 
CtoaUnd,  Miu  Fann; 
Alaiandcr,  PcDf.  Daw 


Mrs.^wlon 
hie,  Bishop 


BUTCHIHSON    (Colonel).    MemolrB 

of.    By  his  Widow,    wilh  \in  Auiobio- 

Saphy,  BDd  the  Sisgs  of  LaChom  House 
ortrail.    U.S. 
UtVmiVS    (WashlOBrton}    Complete 

Life  BDd  Lettem.    By  his  Nephew, 

I^eire  E.  Irvine  Wilh  ladex  sad  a 
Pcemui.    •  vols.    N.  S. 

JAUES'B  (Q,  P.  R.)  Life  of  RleHard 

CiEiir  de  UoD.    PortrBils  of  Kichaid  and 


s.j™ 


.     JV.J. 


lotW 


JEAN  P&UL.— .S-H  Ricktrr. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of,-^i<CrW7M. 

JCNIUe'B   Lottera.    with  Woodfall's 


simlleE  of  Han 


Penonal  Memoiis  of  the  Patriots  of  lh< 
Frcidi  Revolution.     Trans,    by   H.   T, 

Rolaa'd,  aoJ  Charlotte  Coi^y.  '3  vols. 
— —  The  BeitaTBtloD  or  Monarchy 


LAHZI'B   Hlatory    of   Polntina  li 

Italy,  ftom  the  Penod  of  Che  Revival  ^ 
Ihe  Fine  Arts  lo  the  End  of  the  iBdi 
CeDCury.  With  Memoir  of  Ihe  Authn. 
Portiaits  of  KaffeeDe,  Titian,    and  Cm- 

^y^^ko^U.  '  J  volif  "^      ™^ 


LESSING'S  Drajnatlc  ^Vorks.    Com- 

plele.     By  E.  BelL   M,A.     1 

by  H.  ZiQUnem.    Portiait. 


LOCKE'S  FhllOHpliIaMl  ^orb,  mo. 

tuQicz  Human  Undeniandinz.willi  Bisbn 
DfWon:ester,Malebnuiche'sO[JniDIU,  Na- 
mra)    Phiioiophy,    Reading   and   Study. 

Notes,  by  J.  A.  St  John.  Poniait.  iVoli. 

U.S. 
Ufa  and  Letten,  with  EitTaasfram 

bis  Commonplace  Boob.     By  Lord  Kiog. 
LOCKHART  (J.  0.)-.S«  Bittfu. 
LONBDALE  [Lora>,-^«  Cam£ 
LCTHER'B  Table-TBlk,    Trans,  hy  W. 


AnMblosrapby^^H  MiduUl. 

MACHIAYELLI'S  HlAory  of  Flo- 
rence, Thh  Prince,  Savonarola,  Hiitotiol 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait.    N.  S. 

UAKLOWE.    Posmi  of.—Sa  Grttm. 


id  IDE  History 
1800.1946.    svols.    U.S. 
UENZEL'S    History   of  Gamunj, 


e   (a  Seq, 


10  The  GirondL&ts), 


LAUB'B  (Cliarlei)  Ella  and  EIlanB. 

Complele  Edition.    Portrait.    N.  S. 
Speclmeiu  of  Enttltsb  Dramatto 

with  the  Eitiacts  from  the  Gamck  Ptayi. 


Notes.    N.S. 
The  Ftonoh   Revolatton   lo  tie 

Fbghtofthe  King  in  171)1.     U.S. 
HIQNET'B  The  Preucli  BevoliitlOIii 

from  \iia  la  1S14.    Portrait  of  Napolan. 
ti.S. 


MITFORD'B    (DUu)   Our   VOlav*. 
Sketches  of  Rural  Cbaiacter  aod  Scoienk 


STANDARD  LTBRARV. 


UOUSIIE'S    DTBjjiatlo    Worki.     Ij 

Enaliih  PrOM,  by  C,  H.  Wall.    With  a 
UfiandaPontait.    jmis.    N.S. 

'  It  is  noi  EDO  much  to  my  Ihal  we  h&vE 
hore   probably  ts  good  a    IraiuUtioo  of 

MOHTAQU.    Letters  uid  WorKa  of 

Lady   Mury    Woriley   MDDiac:u. 
Whamdifli's  Thitd  Edition.^< 


'.  Moy  Thoma 


ciplaicj 


.    Jf.S. 
UOKTEsqniEirs    Spirit   of  I^wa. 

Revised  Eiliiion,  with  D'Alembcrl'j  Analy- 
lU,  Notes,  and  MeiDoic.    i  vols.    A*.  S. 

NEAKDER  iDr.  A.)  Hlatarr  ol  the 
ChiislianKeliponand  Church.  Tratlt  by 
J.  Torrcy.    With  Short  Memoir,    lo  vols. 

Ufb  of  Jesiu  Christ,  In  Its  Hla- 

tocimlCoiuieiionandDeveiopnienl.  tf.S. 
-  The    Plnntliis  ""1  TrftlnlnB  of 

L.     ^L_:_^_.     ^ L     L..    .L_     ftpojilo. 

it  of  Tsr. 


J.  by/.  E.  Ryland. 

-  Idotnrea    on    the    Hlatorr 


Chriitian   Dogmai.    Tiai 

land.    lYOls. 
HemoTlalB  of  Ghtistlaji  Llh  In 

the  Early  and    Middts    Aga ;    inolading 

LlBhl  in  Dark  Plages.    TtMS.  by  J.  £ 

Ryl^iL 
OCKIiET  IS.)    Hlrtorr  of  the  Sara- 


Death 


isots    to    the 

,  -.X°or  An.?ic 

bridgE.    Pertiait  of  Mo- 

FEBCT'S  Sellquei  of  Anolent  Ehb- 

lish  Poetry,  coiuislitig  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  Hlliec  Poeli,  wilh 
BDine  Stw  of  lalar  dale.  Wilh  Euay  on 
Ancient  Minatrds,  and  Glossary,  g  vols. 
tf.S. 
PHIUr  DE  COMSnNEa.  Hemoira 
of.  Cantaining  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  Vlll.,  and  Chnries  the  Bold, 
Dnke  of  Boigundy.  With  the  History  of 
LouisXl.,byJ.deTtoyei.  Wilh  a  Life 
and  Notes  by  A.  R,  Scoble.     Portraits. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Neoly  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Life,  by  A 
Slewan,  M.A,  lau  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  G.  Lone.  M.A. 
4  vols.    //.S. 

FOETRT  OF  AMERICA.  SelecUona 
from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  .776  to 
1876.  With  Introdoctory  Review,  and 
Spedmens  of  Negro    Melody,  t^  W.  J. 


their  Chtuch  and  Slats,  and  ihdt  CooSi 


with  Proicstanclsm  in  the  iGth  and  ijlh 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foslcr.  Portraits 
of  Jnlius  II.  (after  Raphael),  Innocent  X. 
(after  VelasquH),  and  Qemenl  VII.  (afKt 
Tillan).    3  vols.    J/.S. 

Hlstorj  or  Borvla.    Tmns.  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turltey,  by  Cyprien  Robert.  JV.  S. 

Hiatorr  of  tlta  Latin  anil  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  mn-tsM-  TlOM.  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gnniat  I 

REUSIOHT  (Alfted  aB-).—Stj  lantfai. 
BETHOLDS'ieiT  J.)  Uterarr  WoTka. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W, 
Beechy.     I  vols.    J/.  S. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Panl).  LevMU, 
aTieatiseon  Edacalion;  together irith the 
AninUograpb;,  and  a  short  Memoir.   N^. 

FIowaT,7rttlt,uid.ThomFleoea, 

or  Iho  Wedded  Life.  Death,  and  MarruEv 
of  Slebenltaes.  Translated  hy  Alex.  Ewliw, 
K.S. 
The  only  complete  English  ttanslalioD. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  LUe  of  Leo  X.,  wilh 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser* 
lotion  on  Lncietin  Borgia.    3  PorUiiu, 

Lorenio   de"  MeiUcI,  called    ■  Tie 

Magnilicent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems.  Letters,  Sk.  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,  BlEtorr  of,  from  tha 
earUest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Xelly.    3  Portraits,    a  vols. 

aOHILLER'8  W^orki.  7  vols.  ff.  S. 
Vol.1.— HislotyoftheThiny  Yean-  War. 
Rev.  A.  I.  W.  Moirisoc,  M.A,  Poitrail, 
Vot.  11.— History  of  the  Revolt  m  Ilia 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egounl 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  Fiance  precedine  the  Keign 
ofHenrylV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A,  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmiu, 

Vol.  IIL-Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
— Maiy  Stnart.    MoUish  — Maid  ot  Or- 


_  _ .   .     .  1   Tragedy  (a  >1 

Essay).     EnglavuigF. 
These  Diarnas  ate  all  translated  in  me 
Vol.    IV.— Rohbera— Fiesco— L*v« 

Inuigue^Demetrius— Ghost    Seer— S| 


Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallcnsteln.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— WilUam 
Tdl.  SirTheodonMiulin,K.C.B.,LL.D. 


BOHtrS  LIBRARIES. 


SCHnXER  (Uid   QOETHE.     Oorrs- 

spondwce  beiw«B,  from  a.c.  itoj-iBos. 
With  Shon  Nam   by  1..   Dura    bcbmiD. 


i'8  (T.l    Lectures   on  the 

L>iigui^;G,    By  A.  J,  W.  Moiriwd. 
TheHlMoryofUtarBtareiAndeDt 

end  Modern. 
Tlie  PbUoBOpliT  of  Hlrtory-  Wiih 

Memoir  and  Poruail. 
Modem  Hlitoiy,  wiih  ihe  Lecism 

mtitlcd    CsBar  and   Aleicander,  and  The 

Eeginning  of  oar  Huloty.     By  L,  Purcel 

and  R.  U.  Whilcloclc. 
fethetie    and    DUiceUaneoiu 


:y  S.  irMUImRton. 

SCHIiEGlEL  (A.  W.)  DramBtlc  Art 
and  Lileramie.  By  J.  Black.  Wiih  Me- 
moir by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,    PottraiL 

SOHUHANir  (Robert),  HlB  Life  and 


6HAXEBPEARZV    Drun&tla  Art. 

ThBHiatoryandChanulerofShalcipeug'] 
Plays,     By  Dr.  H.  Ulrigi.    Tnins,  by  L, 


SKEAT  (Kbv.  W 

W,)— Jii  C*own-, 

BIBMOinire  Hlatorr  of  the  Lfteriu 

end  Memoir  by  T 

■  early  F»picK  Italian, 

SMITH'S    (Adai 

Caoies    or,       luLl 

-inwd  from   ths    Sixth 

SMITH'S  lAdaml  Tlieory  of  Moral 
Sendmen.i ;  with  Essay  on  the  Fml  Fa- 

maiion  of  Langiiag»,  and  Cridail  MauB 
bylhigaldStewan. 
SMYTH'S  (Pransaor)   I^ctntM  on 

Modan  History  1  Tron  the  In-miliaci oTlltf 
Korthem  NaElons  to  the  close  oi  the  Ansi, 

IdctnreB  on  tbe  Freacb  Baroln- 

tiai.     With  Indea.     i  vols. 
BOnTHET.— Jrt   C«i.An-,     Wafrr.   ™i 

{lll^lrnltd  Library)  SitUo^ 
STtJBH'B    Homlnir    ConumuilDin 

with   God,  or  DeTotioTial    Mediations  fi< 

E^ryDay.  Trans,  by  W.JobDStone.M.A. 
8T1U.T.    Memoh-B  or  tbe   Duke  of, 

Notes  and  Historical  Intnjductioo.    4  Par. 
TATLOR'S    (Blebo|t    Jeremr)    Holy 


peru  of  Devotisn  fitted  11 
Portrait.    N.S. 


aJI  Occasioaa- 


ByW.HaiUtt.  With  shon  Me 

TROTE'B   (JeAn   del.  — ^n 

nLRtCI  '^.•i—SitShaktiptar 
VASARI.  UtbioTUi 

M«.  J.  Foster,  with  Kleeled  n1,"i^  pi'. 

trail.    A  vols.,  Vo[.VI,  bt[n£  an  addltioDal 

VolumeofNotesbyJ.P,  Richter.     N.S. 

'WERHBB'S    Templare   in    CypmL 


Phiiif 


Ft  EmiDaul 


,□«  i^LLv  01,  (uia  uie 


'^HEATLET.    A  RaHonBl  ninatra- 

lion  of  the  Book  of  Conunoo  JVsyei,  being 
tbe  Substance  of  everything  Liturskel  in 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHTCAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Valumfs  at  V-  ffA-    (S'-  !<«■  pf  "'•) 


EVELTirs  Dlarr  and  CorreBpoad- 

dence.  wilh  the  Pmau  Cormpandence  of 
Chulu  I  and  Sii  Edivard  Nr<:hQlai.  and 
baveca  SirEdirard  Hydt  (Earl  of  Clartn- 
don)  and  Sir  Richud  Kiowne.  Edited  from 
iho  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  If.  S.  45  Engravings  (ifler  Van- 
dylu,  Lely,  KnelJer,  and  Januson,  ftc.). 
N.B.— This  edition  contaiu  130  IeHeis 
from  Ere]^  and  ilia  wife,  contained  in  ao 


With  Life  and  Noil 
i  vols.  A".  S.  W 
addtlitma!  LeIIen 


5    (aftor  Vandyke,    £ 


Uemoln  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  includidj  IhB 

Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  So;.). 
—  Memaira  of  the  Preteuilera  and 


jsiils    (after    Vaiulyke 
[CSIiAND'S  (Akhbb)  Ltvas  of  the 


K" ' 


b  of  Har7  Queen   of  Oooti. 
iB  Of  the  TndoT  and  Stuart 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY.  ■ 

17  Vols,  al  y.  each,  exccfiiitg  those -niarkid  otherwise.     (3/,  igj./efieA)^ 


BACON'S  SoTiun  Organimi  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devcy,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Pliilosophy,  for   the   use   of  StndcQti. 
By  E.   Bclfoit    Eax,   Editor   of  Kant's 

COSITE'S  Fhlloaophr  of  the  Sclenoei. 

An  Expoiiition  of  tlia  Principles  of  the 

CoK-i  de  Fkilo!Bih,c  Panlwi.     By  G.  H. 

Lewes,  Author  ol '  The  Life  of  Goeihe." 
DRAPER  (Ur,  J.  W.)    A  Hiatory  of 

a  vols."    aT^'"  "^  °'"°°°  '''°^' 

HEQ£I>'B  Fblloaopbr  Of  History.   By 

J.  Sihree,  M.A. 
KANT'S    Critlquo   of  Pare  Reojon. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Mciklcjohn.    ^.  S. 
- —  Prolegomena  and  MetaphyaiDol 

Found^itiolli  of  Natural  Scieude,  with  Bio. 

graphs:  and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bai. 


ItOG-IO,  or  the  Sctenoe  of: 

MILLER  (FrofBBBOTl.    Hiatory  Phllo- 

■ophicfllly  lUostraled,  from  lUe  Fall  of  Iha 

mtt^emo'il^"  4  vok.    3"  6d.  mS,"  "''' 
SCHOPEITBACEB  on  the  FonrflHd 

aodon  Iho  Wlln  jTalu^e.  "■rLus.'ft^ 


n  Theologito-Polidcus 


BONN'S  UBRARIES, 


jk  orPHilms.    Xium 


FBn>a.IUD£tre,    Works    of,   »_ 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

IS  yHt.at  y-  n>£A,  exciplini  ihase  marked  olhirunu.     Ijl.  ly.M.fer. 

BLBBg.    IntroanotlaD  to   the  Old 

T«Uni«ii.  By  PHcdrich  Blick.  Tntii. 
UDder  Ihc  lupcnisisn  cT  Rev.  E.  VcDahlis, 
Reiiilenlisiy  dmoD  o(  Lincaln.    a  roli. 


BVAQRIDS.    History  of  the  Cbnroli. 

Su  TluodDnl. 

HAROWICS.  History  ottheArtlelefl 

oF  ReUgian ;  IQ  which  is  uldiid  a  Seties  of 
DociuncnlE  Fram  A,D.  J 536  Co  A.th  ifiis, 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor.    iV.  J. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposltloii  of 


1 


leraporai 
3.  Vongl 


CoHsfflntine,  a.d.  305,  lo  ihc  jBth  yi 
Theodoaius  II.     Wild  Short  Acgou 

SOZOHEire  EcDleaUatloal  Blstoir- 

A. D.  314-44"-  With  Noles,  pRfmniy  Re- 
murU  by  Voledii!,  imd  Shoit  Memotr. 
Togelher  with  the  Ecclbsiastiou,  His 

TORVOt  PHILU^T01I0IUt.a£«pitDllliledliy 
Pholios.  Traiu.hyRrv.k.W^fQtd,»IA. 
With  Notes  nnd  biief  Life. 
THEODOHET  and  EVAORIDS.  IGt- 
IdHh  of  the  Cfaorch  from  A.K.  331  to  thi 
Death  uT  Thcodors  of  MopsOKtlii,  A.D. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  VBb.a£^.  each.    (8/.  ISs.ferM.) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.- 

ASSER'S  Life  of  AlfrDd Ssi  Six  ( 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRUSADn. 

"  iDlcinporary  Nurallves  of  Richard  Com 
:  Lioo,  by  Richard  of  Dtvi.es  and  0«t 


Ahglo-Saxoh  Ci<iio> 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.    Edit,  by 
J,A.GLI«,  D.C.L- 
BOETHIDB'S  Coniolatlon  of  Pbllo- 

spphjr.      King  Alfred's  Ando-Saion  Ver- 

SSaary,  by  'Rev.  s'.  Foi,  M.A.'  To 
which  ii  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Vanjon  of 
the  Metbes  of  Bosthivs,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Mnitin  F.  Tapper,  D.C.L. 
BRAND'S  Popolu-  AntlqQltleB  of 
Eneland,  Scotland,  and  IreLand.  lllns- 
ItalliiBlhe  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vinciiJ  Cnstoma,  Ceremoois,  and  Super- 
Miiions.  BySirHHiryEtlli,K.H.,F.R,S. 
Fnii^tistJece.    3  vois- 


pi«e  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  r.  T.)    Dtitlah  Popnlai 

Customs,  Procnt  and  Pa.1.    An  Aceesnl 

cialed  with  difTereot  Da^s  of  the  Veai  b 
the  Riiiish  lilcs.  ananged  acconlhti  le  Ihc 
Calendar.  By  the  Rsi-  T.  F,  ThiitlBaa 
Dyer,  M.A 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  FALESTtm 

the    Nanativa    of   AicaU, 

:mard,  SiEwnlf,  Sieurd.  BBft- 

, __dela,  Sit  John  ManndevBle, 

by'r^mai  WrigbL    1 


m  and  NMM— 
rjanialMJH 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


wT.T.Ta  ra.)  spedmeu  of  Early  En- 

eligh    Mttrical    Romances,    lelatins    to 
Anliai,  Mirib,  Guy  of  Wuwiqk,  Rii:hsrd 
~  dh,  CImilenagne,  Roland,  &c. 


comprisLng  Annals  oT  English  Hisioiy 
from  tliE  Departure  of  Ihe  RotnRns  to  the 
Keignof  Edward  I.     Tcan&.,  with  Nol«, 


GEOFF 

Chronic 

eof.-J«J-i. 

0.°' 

(MDOTH. 

QEBTA 

Charles 

ROM&HOKUM, 

Moral    Stories    in? 
Traiii.  with  Nota 
Swan.    Edit,  by  W. 

or    Enter- 

nted   by  Ihs 
by  ib=  Rev. 
ilooper,  M.A. 

QHJiAS 

CtroniDl 

aOt^SflSixO.E. 

Ireland,  by  Th.  Foreiler,  M.A.  Jlinerary 
thnmeh  Wales,  and  Desoipdon  of  Wales, 
by  Si>  R.  Coll  Koerg. 
BESTBT  OF  U  U  M  TIM  QDOITS  Hii- 
toTVof  the  English,  fiom  the  Romao  In- 
TOsjon^  to  the  AccMsion  of  Hentj  II. ; 

By^T.  & 
lu  old  MS. 


ter,  M.A. 


EZEIOHTLET'S  (TboniM)  Fairy  DI7- 
thology,  mustralive  Df  the  Rcmance  and 
SupeistlllDnDfVariausCoaDtries.  Frontii- 
tnece  by  Ciaikshanli.    N.S. 

LEPSinS'S    Letlo-B  fi-om   E^rpt) 

which  ME  added,  Enracla  from  'his 
Chronology  of  the  Eeyptiani,  with  refer- 
ence 10  iSe  E.odus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J,  B.  Homer.  MapEand  Coioorcd 
View  oTMouDl  BarkaL 

DIALI£T<S  Nortbem  AntlqnlttH,  or 
■n  Hiitoriizal  Acconnl  of  the  Mnnnen, 
Ciutomi,  Reiisioni,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinaviana.  Tram,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translalion  of  Ihe  PnosE 
Edda,    and  Notes  by^j.  A.  Blackwell. 

by  S^  Waller  Scotu  ^il^Gioi^y 
and  Coloured  Fionlispiece. 


laie  ID  the  affairs  of  BnKin, 

NENKIUB.      ObroDlcIe   at.— Set  Six 
t?.  £.  Ckronktis. 

ORDERIOns  VITAUS'  EooleBiiMtlcBl 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduclion  of  Guiioi,  and  Ih* 
Ciilidal  Notice  of  M.  Deiaie,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.     To  which  is  added  (he 


by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.    Ftoatispiei; 


BOQER  DB 

Eneliah  History,  comptising  the  History 
of  England  aadof  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.11.  iji  to  A.D.  laoi.  With 
NoUsliy  H.T.Riley,  B.A.    avnli. 


Patis."^4i'iih"NDiL^  IndM  by  J,  a! 
Giles,  D.CL.    J  vols. 

BDC  OLD  ENGLISH  CHROHICLEB  : 

vii..  Asset's  Uic  of  -Mfred  and  Ihe  Chroni 
cies  of  Elhelwerd,  Gildas  Nenniui,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouih,  and  Richard  of  Ciren. 
ce.sl=r.  Edil,,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A,  Giles. 
D.C.L.    Foitrait  ol  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBDBT'S 

the  Eatlicsl  Period  lo  Kbg  Stephen'.  Hy 
Rev.  j  Sharpe.  With  Notes  hy  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.CX.     Fnlnti>[»ecs. 

TULE-TIDS   STORIEB. 

of  Scandinavian  and  Nonh-Uerm, 
la^  Talei  and  Traditions,  from  liw 
Daniih, and  German.   EdkbrT 


BOHirS  LIBRARIMS. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

8;  Vah.  al^i.tach,  tiicfling tkou  marktd elhet-wire.       (23/.  y.  ^.ferttl.\ 


asxxan  <jiMepb,  jls.)  Battm  of 

ilw  Brilish  Kavy.    ReviMd  edilian,  wilh 

Indus  at  Nain«  and  £veiiu.  uid  57  Por- 

iniu  and  Plani.    3  vols. 
AmWUtflElTS   Danish  Fslrr  TidM. 

Bit  Cunliae  Psichey,     Wiih  ShoR  Life 

and  ihdWoimI  EnEiavingi- 
ARIOSTO'S     Orlando     Tariowi.     In 

Enpliili  VwsebyW.S.  Rose.  Wilh  Noles 

ud  Short  Memoir.    Ponnil  liitt  Tuion, 

EECHBTKIM'S  Casa   uid   Chamber 

Hirds:  iheir  Natural  HiitoTf,  Habiti.  &C. 
Togiibei  with  Sweet's  Brttiak   Wae- 

or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  71.  W. 

BONOMI'S  Nlnaveb  and  Its  FolDOM.    ; 


atioo  dT  Holy  U 
■     -      A'.  J. 


jt  Wwdcu 


CATTERMOLE'B  EvenlnBa  at  Bad> 


CBAIK'S  <G.  I-)  FturBOlt   of  Enow- 

■       "■"     ■  "     ,      Illustrated   W 


West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  lllmlTatioiis  by  Cmik- 
shank.    JV.  S. 

Pnncb  and  JndT-    The  DialnEiie  of 

the  Puppet  Show;  aaAccouDI  of  Its  Oriein, 
ftc.  34  Illuttralionii  by  Cruibshaflk.  A^^ 

Wilh  Colouied  Flatej.    7J.  dd. 

DIDBOirS  Chrtatlan  loonoRrapbj: 
-  "'story  of  Christian  Art  in  tSe  MidSl- 
BythelflleA.  N.  Di 


of  Chi 
a.    BythelflleA.  N.  Didtot 

,  E.  J.  Millington,  and  compli   ._. 

Additiotlt  and  Anpendlces,  W  Mariratet 
Stakes.  ivols.Wi5inainerouslUiutnil1<ins. 
Vol.  I.  The  Hiatoty  o(  the  Nimbas,  tho 
AureulF,  and  the  Glny;  RepreseDtations 
of  the  Perions  of  ibe  Trinity. 

V(d.  II.  The  tViniCy;  Angelii  Devili; 
TheStnllTbeChriuiaBSdiuie.  Appen. 


E, in  English  Vec«,  byLCWi^ 
With    fnuoducDoii  •!><!  Mas. 
Lit  and    34    Steel    1 


DTER  fDr.  T.  H.)  Pmnpell:  iaJdi^ 
io^  and  Antimiities.  An  Acconul  iif  Ik 
l^'^L*itl>  full  bcicription  of  tbe  Renn 
and  Recent  fixcavatious,  and  on  IttfiaiT 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LUl 
Nearly  300  Wood   EngravillES,  M»p.  id 

Rome:    History   of  the   City,  •** 

Engravings,   Fronlispiece,  and  >  Map. 
QII.    BLAa.     TUB    AdTsntDTU  Of. 

14  EngraviuES  after  Smirkeranj  «  ElA 

QRianU'e  Gammer  Gretlul;  «,  Qa- 

man  Fiury  Tales  and  Popular  Suns. 
cotitajning  4J  Fairy  Tales.  By  EilEV 
Taylor.    Nomerous  Woodcut*  afiij-ClS 


Cai.endahoi' Natukk.     Upwards  ofite 

INDIA,  Pictarlol,   Deocrlptiva,  «-* 

HisLorical.  rioni  the  Earliest  Tiin«^    lao 
EngiavinES  on  Wood  and  tAap. 
JESSE'B   Anecdotes   of  Does,    wui 
._  w,.j_..,  -r...  ii-T,ey,  Bewick,  aed 


40  Woodcu 
-Wilh  3. 


With  34  adiluioual  Steel    EDznriofi 

after  Cooper,  Landsoer,  &c.   71.  bZ  J^X 

EtNO'S  (C.  'W.}  Natural  Blatorr  o( 
Gems    or  Decorative  Stones.      IQuun- 

-—  Hatnral    Hlatory    of    Predons 


LUTDSAT'S  (Lord)  Letters  01 
Edom,  and   the   Holy    Land. 
Engravings  and  a  Maps. 


■"^! 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


LODGE'S     FortTBlta     i 


rospectivB  Bivgraphifs  uoabridged. 


QliutTtoiu 

L,   uHlh   Bio- 

""""Tl'h   1^ 


itiani  and  Notes,    ai 
by  Bis-kel  Foster  Bud 


UARRTAT'S  (Cupt.,  R.N.)  DlasteT- 
man  Ready ;  ot,  the  Wr«lc  oT  the  Pti^fic. 
(Wrillen  tar  Vaung  Fcople.)  With  n 
WoodcuH.    31.  W.    N.S. 

Mission;   ot,  Scenes  In  Ab'lcs. 

(Wrillcn  for  Voiing  People.)  Illustrated 
by  GJlbeil  and  Dal^cl.     ^t.  W.     JV.  .S. 

Flrate  and  Three  Cutton,  (Writ- 
ten for  Voimg  People.)  Wilh  a  Memoir. 
S  Sleel  Eograviiuis  after  ClailcsoD  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    ji-  6rf-    ^-  -T- 

aod  Laod  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Youog  People.)     S  Steel  Eo- 


-  Poor  Jack.  (Wrillcn  for  Ytning 
People.)  With  16  lUustratiDns  after  Clark- 
onSonfield,  R.A.    31.  erf.    N.S. 

-  MidiMpmui   Eoa;,     With  i  Tull- 


Peter  Simple.  WithBfiill-pagelllas- 

MAXWELL'B  Victories  of  WellliiB- 


";.;l..  _ 

fioeravings,  incluing  the  Last  jadBnau, 
■odCanooni.    N.S. 
MUXER'S    History   of   the   Anglo- 


DULTOITS    Poetical    Works,  wLth  ■ 
Index  10  Paradise   Lost,  Todd's   Verbal 


MUD^E'S  History  "t  British  Birds. 


~  With  the  Plates  v 


\   anUTABT   HEKOES 


llikennann.     By  Major  Johi 
I.iout.  P.  H.  Nifola.?,  R.M. 


KICOLINI'S  History  ot  the  lesnlts  : 
their  OiIEin.  Progress,  UooUines,  and  De- 
signs.   EL  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,     Triiimpha, 

Life  by  Thomas  CampbelL    Fortnul  sod 


Hall.    MapoftheWorldaodiiPbuei 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  71.  &£ 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK 


ta.  by  H.  G.  E 

. 31  Maps.    6.. 

With  the  Maps  coloured,  71.  6d. 

Wilhoul  the  Maps,  ji.  6rf. 

POPE'S  Poetical  'VTorkl,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  b;  R. 
Cflimihcrs.    9  vols. 

Homer's    mad,   with    Inimductiaa 

■^Notes  byRev.  J,  S.  W"»on,  M.A. 

ieBATTi.B 
,    Kc,  by 

uoducUM"and''N'o''i'es"by  j!^."wali™! 
M.A.    With  Flaiimin's  Designs.    N.S. 

By  R.  Carruthers.  ^'umerous  IHnsirations. 
POTTERY   AMD    PORCELAIN,   and 

Comprising 

f  Ihe  BerBal 
and  names  of 

.anJaoEngn 


■s  by  D.  MatUsB, 


BOHfTS  LIBRARIES. 


HEOREATIONS 


[N  saOOTINa  With 
the  Game  Iimnd  In  the 
iiwliDnirorlhcMsiiaeB- 

Steel  EngTBvlliga  Kfl« 


WoodcDU 

RENHIE,    Inaeot 

vised  by  Rev.  j, 


BOHE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEM- 
lury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Kuins  :f 
Ihe  Andent  Cil?,siidMDnument9DrMQdEin 
TiiiiH.  By  C.  A.  Eiloo.  34  Sleel  En- 
grai^nBS.    a  vols. 

SHARFEni.)  The  Htrtory  of  Egypt, 
lioia  the  Enrlie&I  Times  liU  tlie  Conquest 
by  the  Aiabs,  a.d.  640.  «  Maps  and  ap- 
■mrds  of  400  Woodcuts.     I  vols.    l^.S. 

SOUTHEY'S  Ltfe  of  NelBon.  With 
Addiiiona!  Xoies,  Facsimiles  of  Nel.Hon's 
Wtitino;,  Ponniits,  Plans,  and  so  Engrav- 

STARUNO'fi  (MtsB)  Moble  Doeda  of 


Bichiltin. 
TALES    OF    THE    QENH ;   or,  the 

Delightful  Lessons   of  Horam,  Ihe  Son  of 
Astnu.    Trsus.  bySicC.  Mortell.  Xumer- 


TASSO'S    Jer 


Delivered.    In 

(c,  with  Life,  by 
I.  H.  Wiffeu.    With  S  Engravings  und  14 

WALKER'S   Manly  Bserci»a)   con. 

tainmg  Skating,  Ridmg,  DHving,  Hubtiu-, 

Shooiuig,  Sailmg,  Romnn,  S»imming,  &c. 

44  EhgrBVingt  flod  numerous  Woodcuu, 
WALTON'S  Comiilete  Angler,  or  the 

Waltoti  and  Charles  Cotton,    iviib  Me. 


hr  H.  G.  1 


:  of  Flshini 


;.  Jess 


ns.  Tackle,  &&, 


b  vfi  udditjotm^  Engraviogs  on  Steel, 

eaof  DQime.WottOD,  Hooker, 

'tth  Notes.     A  New  Edition,  re- 

ik  W^ton  by  William  Dowling.    6 


WHITE'S  NBtnral  1 
borne,  with  Observslinr 
ofNaU  ■    ■ 


d  the  Natl 
Edit., 


with  the  Plates  coloarad, 

TOimO'    LADY'S    BODE,    The, 

Manual  of  Keoreutions,  Ans,  Sciences, 
Accomplishments-    i»o  Woodcut  [Ilui 

doth  gat,  gilt  edges,  91. 


stand 
U.S. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  ysuM  the  Greek,  and  Latin, 
102  Voh.  at  51.  toih,  exscfting  those  marked  oiherwiss.     {25/.  Oi.  61/.  ptr 
fiSCBYLUS,    The    Drami 


i<fll 


^itl. 


N.S. 


.eby   t 


4tb 


ANTONINUS     nu.    AnrellDB),     nia 

■"  lights  of.  Tfimslated  litently,  with 
IS,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  ^ay  on 
Fhilosopby,  by  George  Long,   M.A. 


AUUIANDB  DUBCELLIRnS,    H1b< 


APCLEUrS,  The  ^orkB  of.  Com- 
prising the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socratefl, 
Florida,  and  Discoune  of  Magic.  With 
a  Metrical  Version  oT  Cupid  and  Piydw, 
and    Mtj.     Tighe'a     Piycha.      " ^ 


ia,      Fmm^^^ 
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BOHN'S   CHEAP   SERIES 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH, 
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A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols. 
in  Bohris  Libraties,  and  neatly  bound  in  sti^ paper  cover, 

■with  cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading.  ^h 


SCHOLEMASTER.     By  Professor  Mayor.  ^H 

CARPENTER  {DR.   W.  B.).— 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF    TEMPERANCE    AND    TOTAL    AB- 
STINENCE. 
EMERSON— 

ENGLAND  AND  ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTICS.   Lectures 

on  Ihe  Race,  Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character,  Wealth,  Religion,  &c  Ac 

NATURE :  An  Essay.    To  whicli  are  added  Orations,  Lectures 

and  Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  :  Seven  Lectures  on  Plato,  Swe- 
DENBOHG,  Montaigne,  Shasespeahe,  Napoleon,  and  Goethe. 

TWENTY  ESSAYS  on  Various  Subjects. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 
FRANKLIN  (BENJAMIN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 
HAWTHORNE  {NATHANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.     Two  Vols,  in  One 

SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION  ;  or  the  Marble  Fawn.     Two  Parts. 
HAZLITT  {IV.).— 

TABLE-TALK  :  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COMIC  WRITERS. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 


p 


BOB-ITS  CBXAP  SBRIBS. 


BAZUTT  {.W.).—Ciiniiniud. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    CHARACTERS    OF   SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAVS. 
LECTURES   ON   THE   LITERATURE  OF  THE  AGE  I 

ELIZABETH,  chiefly  Dranuilio. 

IR  VING  ( IVASHINGTOlTi.^ 

LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED.    With  Portrait. 

LIVES  OF  SUCCESSORS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.    Two  Parts. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS.    Two  Parts. 

COMPANIONS    OF    COLUMBUS:   Their  Voyages  and  Dis- 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  in  the  Rocky 

Mounlains  and  the  Far  WesL 
KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  from  U 

Bcgiimiag  of  tbe  Woild  to  the  End  o[  the  Dulcfa  Dynasty. 
TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 
CONQUEST    OF    FLORIDA    UNDER    HERNANDO    Stf 

SOTO. 
ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 
SALMAGUNDI;    or,    The    Whim -Whams   and    Opinions 

Launcelot  Langstaff.  Esq, 
BRACEBRIDGE  HALL;  or,  The  Humourists. 
ASTORIA;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enlerprise  beyond  the  Roc 

WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  and  Other  Tales. 
LAMB  (CBARLES).— 

ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    With  a  Portrait. 

LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

ELIANA.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 
■KARRYAT  {CAF7AIN). 

PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.     With  a  Menu^  g 
the  Autbor, 
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77ie  only  authorised  Edition  j  no  others  published  in  England  coniatn 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Mahn^  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work. 

WEBS  TEE'S     DICTIONAEY 

OP  THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.» 

and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 

1628  Pages.    3000  Illastratioiui. 

The  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useful 
Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Completeness. — It  contains  114,000  words. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Definition. 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms. 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Principles. 

6.  Pronunciation. 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000. 

Cloth,  2 1  J. ;  half-bound  in  calf,  3Qr. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  31J.  6^. ;  nissia,  2/. 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix^  containing  over  9700  Names, 

THE  complete   DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices, 

and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  31J.  6^. 

•  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant' — Quarterly  ReuieWt  1873. 

Prospectuses  ^  with  Specimen  Pages^  sent  post  free  on  applicatum. 


•  • 


To  bi  obtained  through  all  Booksellers. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 

Price  II.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6ti.  in  cloth, 

1.  Bacon's  Essavs.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  InUo-  I 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary.  I 

4.  Goethe's   Faust.     Part  I.     Translated,   with    Introduction,  bj  I 

5.  Goethe's   Boyhood.     Being    Part    I.    of   the    AutobioEraphy,  1 

Tnmslnlcd  by  J.  Ojunforcl. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir  I 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B.  I 

9.  Plato's  Dialogue's;  The  Apology— Crito — Phaedo — Proiagoras.  I 
la  MOLifeRE's  Plays  :  The  Miser — Tartuffe— TheShapkeepertumed  I 

GontlunBD.     Wilh  brief  Memoir.  — ' 

11.  Goethe's  Rkineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.     By  A. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  ;  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Barahelin. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  — Menaechmi — ^Aulularia-^ 

C.pii«, 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  bv 

Edward  Bell.  ' 

16.  Demosthenes — On    the    Crown.      Translated    by    C     Raon 

Kennedy.  ' 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.     By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  neohew 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing.  '^ 

aa  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  Gtotge  OtIO  Trovelyan,  Barl. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London, 

22.  Irying's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

33.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [0«/  of  print. 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  'The   Sublime  and  Beautiful'     Wiih 

Shon  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.     Translated  by  Gary. 

To  be  followtd  hy 

Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation   of  the  Blood. 

Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS. 

London  :  Fiinted  by  Stbahgbwavs  &  Sons.  Tower  Slmc,  CuobridES  Circni,  W.Q, 
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